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OEUVRES 


DE 

j£r^:mie  bentham, 

TROIS  VOLUMES  GRAND  IN  • OCTAVO  A DEUX  COLONNES. 

La  reputation  du  jurisconsulte  anglais  Jereinie  Bentham  est  faite  de- 
puis  long-temps  chez  toutes  les  nations  du  continent  europeen  et  de 
I’Amerique ; ses  compatriotes  memes , qui  d’abord  semblent  I’avoir  me- 
connu , lui  accordent  enfin  une  admiration  d’autant  plus  franche  qu’elle 
a 6te  plus  tardive.  Ses  ecrits , composes  en  anglais , traduits , arranges 
et  publics  en  fran9ais,  ont  ete  retablis  dans  leur  langue  primitive,  et  sa 
gloire  a eu  le  sort  de  ses  ecrits , elle  est  rentree  en  Angleterre  apr^s  avoir 
fait  le  tour  du  monde. 

On  a su  voir  dans  Bentham,  non  I’emule  ou  le  vainqueur  de  Montes- 
quieu , mais  un  genie  d’une  m6me  portee,  quoique  d’une  tout  autre 
tendance.  Bentham  ne  continue  pas  Montesquieu,  qui  a termine  une 
oeuvre  bien  enti^re , mais  il  complete  la  science  que  Montesquieu  n’a 
vue  que  sous  une  face.  Apres  Thistorien  qui  a rassemble  tous  les  faits , 
meme  I’historien  philosophe  qui  a d^duit  la  raison  de  ces  faits  tels  qu’ils 
sont , vient  le  philosophe  speculatif  qui  cherche  quels  ces  faits  devraient 
etre  et  comment  ils  devront  se  coordonner  quand  on  voudra  les  confor- 
mer  a la  raison  universelle , a I’litilite  de  tous. 

En  Belgique  plus  que  partout  ailleurs  peut-etre , on  a reconnu  depuis 
long-temps  le  merite  veritablement  pratique  des  travaux  du  juriscon- 
sulte  anglais.  Dans  ce  pays  ou  plusieurs  reformes  legislatives  sont  de- 
mandees  par  la  nation , desirees  et  preparees  par  le  gouvernement , on 
a senti  le  besoin  de  s’appuyer  des  travaux  de  I’homme  qui  d’avance  a 
prevu  les  reformes , a calcule  leurs  avantages  et  leurs  dangers  avec  un 
esprit  droit  et  juste,  degage  de  tout  prejuge  scientifique  ou  politique. 

On  a done  recherche  avec  ardeur  les  differents  ouvrages  de  Bentham ; 
mais  comme  il  n’en  existe  pas  meme  en  France  d’edition  complete  et  uni- 
forme, peu  de  bibliotheques  en  possedent  la  collection  enti^re.  La  liste 
suivante  pourra  donner  une  idee  de  son  etendue  et  de  sa  richesse. 

I®  Traites  de  Legislation  civile  et  penale  y 3 vol.  in-8“. 
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Ces  trois  volumes  renferment  les  principes  generaux  de  legislation; 
ceux  du  droit  civil  et  du  code  penal;  le  projet  entier  d’un  code  penal;  un 
traite  des  circonstances  de  temps  et  de  lieu,  considerer  dans  I’etablis- 
sement  des  lois ; un  traite  de  la  promulgation  des  lois  et  d’une  promulga- 
tion separee  des  motifs  ou  des  raisons  de  lois , et  enfin  une  description 
du  panoptique,  maison  d’inspection  centrale  destinee  a remplacer  les 
prisons  ordinaires ; tous  travkux  entierement  neufs  et  indispensables , 
surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  penalite , sous  le  rapport  de  laquelle  nos 
societes  semblent  en  etre  encore  a I’enfance  et  a la  barbarie. 

2°  Theorie  des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,  2 vol.  in-8°. 

Beccaria  fut  le  premier  a examiner  I’efficacite  des  peines,  d’apres 
leurs  effets  sur  le  coeur  humain  ; h calculer  la  force  des  motifs  qui  pous- 
sent  I’individu  au  crime , et  celle  des  contre-motifs  que  la  loi  doit  leur 
opposer,  Ce  genre  de  merite  analytique  fut  moins  la  cause  de  son  grand 
succes  que  le  courage  avec  lequel  il  attaquait  des  erreurs  accreditees  , et 
cette  eloquence  d’humanite  qui  repand  un  vif  interet  sur  tout  son  ou- 
vrage ; mais  il  est  depourvu  de  methode , il  n’est  point  conduit  par  un 
principe  general,  il  ne  fait  qu’effleurer  les  questions  les  plus  impor- 
tantes , il  evite  avec  soin  les  discussions  de  pratique  ou  Ton  aurait  trop  vu 
qu’il  est  etranger  a la  science  positive  de  la  jurisprudence ; il  annonce 
deux  objets  distincts,  les  debts  et  les  peines,  il  ajoute  occasionellement 
la  procedin'e , et  ces  trois  vastes  carrieres  lui  fournissent  difficilement  la 
matiere  d’un  petit  volume. 

Dire  que,  dans  cet  ouvrage,  Bentbam  a comble  une  grande  lacune 
dans  la  science  de  la  legislation , c’est  faire  entrevoir  le  merite  du  Traite 
des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses.  L’humanite  reclame  I’application  des  doc- 
trines contenues  dans  la  seconde  partie.  Bentbam  y a joint  un  Manuel 
d' E'conomie  politique , ou  I’auteur  s’occupe  sp^cialement  des  primes  et 
encouragements. 

3“  De  V Organisation  judiciaire,  i vol.  in-8°. 

4°  Tactique  des  Assemblees  legislatives,  2 vol.  in-8“. 

Les  circonstances  ob  la  Belgique  se  trouve  placee  maintenant , font  de 
ces  deux  derniers  traites  des  ouvi'ages  de  circonstance.  Le  dernier  ren- 
ferme  des  principes  rigoureux  sur  les  propositions , deliberations , votes 
et  elections  ; il  se  termine  par  un  traite  fort  interessant , amusant  meme , 
des  sophismes  politiques , et  par  un  examen  critique  de  la  fameuse  De- 
claration des  droits  de  riiomme. 

5°  Lettres  sur  VUsuj'e,  i vol.  in-8'’. 

6“  Lettres  sur  VEspagne  et  le  Portugal,  i vol.  in-8“. 

Traite  des  Preuves  judiciaires. 

8“  Essai  sur  la  Nomenclature  et  les  Classifications  des  principales  bran- 
ches des  connaissances  humaines. 
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Bentham  reprend  id  le  travail  de  Bacon , celui  de  d’Alembert ; il  en 
montre  les  defauts  et  propose  un  plan  superieur  a celui  de  ces  deux 
grands  homines , autant  que  les  connaissances  actuelles  I’emportent  sur 
celles  du  temps  oil  ils  ont  vecu. 

Voila  le  releve  complet  des  ouvrages  de  Bentham. 

On  sera  etonne  qu’uue  collection  si  vaste  n’offre  aucun  traite  sur  la 
constitution  politique  ou  la  forme  du  gouvernement  : rauteur  a-t-il  re- 
garde toutes  ces  formes  comme  indifferentes , on  a-t-il  pense  qu’il  ne  peut 
y avoir  aucune  certitude  dans  la  theorie  des  pouvoirs  politiques  ? II  u’est 
guere  probable  qu’une  telle  opinion  put  exister  dans  I'esprit  d’un  philo- 
sophe  anglais , et  on  peut  etre  certain  que  ce  n’est  pas  celle  de  Bentham  ; 
mais  il  est  bien  loin  d’attacher  une  preference  exclusive  a aucune  forme 
de  gouvernement.  Il  pense  que  la  meilleure  constitution  pour  un  peuple 
est  celle  k laquelle  il  est  accoutume.  Il  pense  que  le  bonheur  est  I’unique 
but,  I’unique  objet  d’une  valeur  intrins^que , et  que  la  liberte  politique 
n’est  qu’un  bien  relatif,  un  des  moyens  pour  arriver  a ce  but.  Il  pense 
qu’un  peuple,  avec  de  bonnes  lois,  ineme  sans  aucun  pouvoir  politique, 
peut  arriver  a un  haut  degre  de  bonheur;  et  qu’au  contraire  avec  les 
plus  grands  pouvoirs  politiques , s’il  a de  mauvaises  lois , il  sex*a  neces- 
sairement  malheureux. 

Ceux  done  qui  chercheraient  daiis  ses  ecrits  des  principes  exclusifs 
centre  telle  ou  telle  forme  de  gouvernement  seraient  trompes  dans  leur 
attente.  Les  lecteurs  qui  ont  besoin  des  stimulants  de  la  satire  et  de  la 
declamation  ne  trouveront  rien  qui  les  satisfasse.  Conserver  en  corri- 
geant ; etudierles  circonstances  ; menager  les  prejuges  dominants,  meme 
deraisonnables ; preparer  les  innovations  de  loin , de  maniere  qu’elles  ne 
semblent  plus  etre  des  innovations  ; eviter  les  deplacements , les  secousses 
soit  de  propriete , soit  de  pouvoirs  ; ne  pas  troubler  le  cours  des  espe- 
rances  et  des  habitudes ; reformer  les  abus  sans  blesser  les  inter^ts  ac- 
tuels : tel  est  I’esprit  constant  des  ouvrages  de  Bentham. 

CONDITIONS  DE  LA  SOUSCRIPTION. 

L’edition  de  Bruxelles  forniera  trois  volumes  in-8”  a deux  colonnes , sur  beau  papier 
v^lin  saline , qui  seront  divises  en  six  demi-volumes , qui  paraitront  de  mois  en  mois. 

Le  prix  de  chaque  demi-volume  est  fix6  ^ 2 fl.  5o  (5  fr.) ; ^ Londres,  Treuttel  el  Wurtz , 
3o  Soho  Square , 7 shil. 

A I’apparition  du  troisibme  denii-volurae  le  prix  sera  irr^vocablement  port<§  a 3 fl. 

L’^dition  de  Paris,  compos^e  de  i3  vol.  in-8”,  codte  plus  de  iio  fr. 

ON  SOUSCRir : 

C'HEZ  LOUIS  HAUMAN  ET  OOMPAGNIB  , 


A BKVXEI<LEa. 


SPECIMEN. 


Qu’est-ce  que  Jonner  une  bonne  raison  en 
fait  de  loi?  c’est  all6guer  des  biens  ou  des  maux 
que  cette  loi  tend  a produire:  autant  de  biens, 
autant  d’arguments  en  sa  faveur : autant  de 
maux  , autant  d’arguments  centre  elle.  Mais  il 
ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  des  biens  ou  des  maux 
ne  sent  autre  chose  que  des  plaisirs  ou  des 
peines. 

Qu’est-ce  que  donner  une  jemsse  raison? 
c’est  alldguer  pour  ou  contre  une'loi  toute  autre 
chose  que  ses  effets , soit  en  bien  , soit  en  mal. 

Rien  de  plus  simple  , et  cependant  rien  de 
plus  nouveau.  Ce  n’est  pas  le  principe  de  I’uti- 
litd  qui  est  nouveau  ; au  contraire , il  est  n^ces- 
sairement  aussi  ancien  que  I’espbce  humaine. 
Tout  ce  qu’il  y a de  vrai  dans  la  morale  , tout 
ce  qu’il  y a de  bon  dans  les  lois,  emane  de  ce 
principe;  mais  il  a etd  le  plus  souvent  suivi 
par  instinct,  tandis  qu’il  dtait  combattu  par 
raisonnement.  Si  dans  les  livres  de  legislation 
il  jette  fa  et  la  quelques  dtincelles , elles  sont 
bientot  4touffees  dans  la  fumee  qui  les  envi- 
ronne.  Beccaria  est  le  seul  qui  merite  une 
exception ; et  cependant  il  y a encore  dans 
son  ouvrage  quelques  raisonnements  tires  des 
fausses  sources. 

Il  y a prbs  de  deux  mille  ans  qu’Avistote  avail 
entrepris  de  former,  sous  le  nom  de  Sophismes, 
un  catalogue  complet  des  diverses  manibres  de 
dbraisonner.  Ce  catalogue , perfectionnb  k 
I’aide  des  lumibres  qu’un  si  long  intervalle  apu 
fournir,  aurait  ici  sa  place  et  son  utilitd  : mais 
c’est  un  travail  qui  mbnerait  trop  loin.  Je  me 
bornerai  k presenter  quelques  chefs  d’erreurs 
en  matibre  de  Ibgislation  : c’est  une  espbee  de 
carte  reduite  des  fausses  routes  les  plus  com- 
munes. Le  principe  de  I’utilite  sera  mis  dans 
un  plus  grand  jour  par  ce  contrasle. 

1.  Antiguite  de  la  lui  n'esl  pas  raison. 

L’antiquitb  d’une  loi  peut  btablir  un  prbjugb 
en  sa  faveur,  mais  elle  ne  fait  point  raison  par 
elle-mbme.  Si  la  loi  dont  il  s’agit  a contribub 
au  bonheur  public,  plus  elle  est  ancienne  , 
plus  il  est  aise  de  constater  ses  bons  effets  et 
de  prouver  son  iitilitb  d’une  manibre  directe. 

2.  Auloriti,  religieuse  n’esl  pas  raison. 

Cette  manibre  de  raisonner  est  devenue  rare 
de  nos  jours,  mais  pendant  long-temps  elle  a 
prbvalu.  L’ouvrage  d’Algernon  Sydney  est  rem- 
pli  de  citations  de  V Ancien  Testament , et  il  y 
trouve  de  quoi  fonder  un  systbme  de  demo- 
cratie  , comme  Bossuet  y a trouve  les  bases  du 
pouvoir  absolu.  Sydney  voulait  combattre  avec 
leurs  propies  arraes  les  partisans  du  droit  di- 
vin  et  de  I’obbissance  passive. 

Si  on  suppose  qu’une  loi  bmane  de  la  Divi- 
nitb,  on  suppose  qu’elle  emane  de  la  sagesse 
et  de  la  bontb  supreme.  Une  telle  loi  ne  pour- 


rait  done  avoir  pour  objet  que  I’utilitb  la  plus 
bminente  : or , c’est  toujours  cette  utilitb  qu’il 
faut  mettre  en  bvidence  pour  justifier  la  loi. 

3.  lieproche  d’ innovation  n’est  pas  raison. 

Rejeter  toute  innovation , c’est  rejeter  tout 
progrbs  : dans  quel  btat  serions-nous  si  on  eQt 
suivi  ce  principe  jusqu’a  present?  car  enfin , 
tout  ce  qui  existe  a commence ; tout  ce  qui  est 
itahlissement  a bte  innovation,  Ceux  qui  ap- 
prouvent  aujourd’hui  une  loi  comme  ancienne, 
I’auraient  blilmbe  autrefois  comme  nouvelle. 

4.  Dtjinition  arhiiraire  n' est  pas  raison. 

Rien  n’est  plus  commun  parmi  les  juriscon- 
sultes  et  les  ecrivains  politiques,  que  de  fon- 
der des  raisonnements  et  mbme  de  construire 
de  longs  ouvrages  sur  des  dbfinitions  purement 
arbitraires.  Tout  I’artifice  consiste  ^ prendre 
un  mot  dans  un  sens  particulier,  bloigne  de  son 
usage  vulgaire , ^ employer  ce  mot  comme  on  ne 
I’a  jamais  employb , et  a dbrouter  les  lecteurs  par 
une  apparence  de  profondeur  et  de  mystbre. 

Montesquieu  lui-meme  est  tombb  dans  ce 
vice  de  raisonnement , des  le  dbbut  de  son  ou- 
vrage. Voulant  definir  la  loi , il  proebde  de  mb- 
taphore  en  mbtaphore  : il  rapproche  les  objets 
les  plus  disparates,  la  Divinite , le  monde  ma- 
teriel ; les  intelligences  supbrieures , les  bbtes 
et  les  hommes.  On  apprend  enfin  que  les  lois 
sont  des  rapports , et  des  rapports  eternels.  Ainsi 
la  definition  est  plus  obscure  que  la  chose  k 
dbfinir.  Le  mot  loi,  dans  le  sens  propre,  fait 
naitre  une  idee  passablement  claire  dans  tons 
les  esprits : le  mot  rapport  n’en  fait  naitre  au- 
cune.  Le  mot  lui,  dans  le'sens  figurb,  ne  pro- 
duit  que  des  bquivoques  , et  Montesquieu  , 
qui  devail  dissiper  ces  tbnbbres,  les  redouble. 

Le  caraclbre  d’une  fausse  definition , c’est 
de  ne  pouvoir  pas  btre  employee  d’une  ma- 
nibre fixe.  Un  peu  plus  loin  (c/n  in)  I’auteur 
dbfinit  la  loi  autrement:  La  loi  en  general , 
dit-il , est  la  raison  humaine , en  tant  qu’elle  gou- 
verne  tons  les  peuples  de  la  terre.  Les  terraes 
sont  plus  familiers , mais  il  n’en  rbsulte  pas  une 
idbe  plus  claire.  S’ensuit-il  que  tant  de  lois 
contradictoires  ou  feroces  ou  absurdes , dans 
un  btat  perpetuel  de  changement,  soient  tou- 
jours la  raison  humaine?  Il  me  semble  que  la 
raison , loin  d’etre  la  loi , est  souvent  en  oppo- 
sition avec  elle. 

Ce  premier  chapitre  de  Montesquieu  a pro- 
duit  bien  du  galimatias.  On  s’est  creuse  I’esprit 
pour  chercher  des  mystbres  mbtaphysiques  oil 
il  n’y  en  a point.  Beccaria  lui-mbme  s’est  laissb 
entrainer  par  cette  notion  obscure  des  rappoi-ls. 
Interroger  un  homme  pour  savoir  s’il  est  inno- 
cent ou  coupable , c’est  le  forcer , dit-il,  de  s'ac- 
cuser  lui-m4me.  Ce  proebdb  le  cheque,  et  pour- 
quoi?  parce  que,  selon  lui , c’est  confondre  tout 


aSor^ett=fl^ane. 

^Dentt^^Zcttunn. 

This  Paper,  which  has  now  existed  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and 

which  has  triumphed  over  all  the  difliculties  thrown  in  its  way  by  foreign  military 
occupation,  and  protracted  warfare,  cqmbipes  within  its  columns,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
interest  of  a political  Journal,  a greater  body  of  commercial  intelligence  than  any  other 
continental  publication.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  indebted  for  its  very  extensive  circu- 
lation throughout  the  North  of  Europe,  a circulation  the  extent  of  which  may  be  more 
justly  computed  from,  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  merchant  of  eminence  in  any  of 
the  Baltic  ports,  who  is  notin  the  habit  of  regularly  seeing  the  4£tocnin0  of  tlje 

ft^amfiurg  IBoer^'En'IllaHc,  a fact  that  will  be  confirmed  by  every  individual  acquainted 
with  the  northern  commercial  world. 

It  is  to  this  paper  that  the  proprietor  feels  himself  justified  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  advertising  public  of  England,  who  may  rely  upon  it,  that  there  is  no  other,  either 
English  or  Foreign,  that  affords  them  the  same  facilities  for  insuring  extensive  publicity 
among  one  particular  class, — the  commercial  public  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

An  additional  advantage  enjoyed  by  advertisers  in  this  paper,  is,  that  every  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  its  columns  isafterwards  placarded  in  the  Hall  of  the  TBOCC^Cnjl^alYe,  the 
general  resort  of  all  the  principal  merchants  of  Hamburg,  where  it  remains  exposed  to 
public  view  for  the  period  of  one  Month. 

The  ^COEr?'eit.'Waf(e  is  published  every  evening,  at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  enable  It 
to  leave  Hamburg  by  the  different  Mails  the  same  night. 

mye  i^amtiurg  UepovUt. 

The  geographical  position  of  Hamburg,  and  the  improvements  already- 

made  in  Steam  Navigation,  secure  to  this  city  for  many  years  the  advantage  of  constituting 
a connecting  link  in  the  intercourse  between  England  and  the  North  of  Europe.  It  was 
this  consideration  that  induced  the  proprietor  of  the  '55oetj'ei|jp|ane  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  to  establish  the  above  paper,  the  only  political  Journal’published  in  Germany  in 
the  English  language.  The  success  with  which  the  enterprise  has  been  crowned,  and  the 
extensive  circulation  which  the  paper  has  already  obtained,  more  particularly  in  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  interior  of  Germany,  prove  that  his  calculations  were 
well  founded. 

The  proprietor  feels  himself  justified,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  circulation  which 
the  K^amburg  tiepovter  has  already  obtained,  to  recommend  it  to  the  more  immediate 
attention  of  the  advertising  public. 

As  a vehicle  for  giving  publicity  in  the  North  of  Europe  to  the  novelties  of  English 
literature,  it  possesses  advantages  over  every  existing  publication,  in  as  much  as  its  circu- 
lation must  in  a great  measure  concentrate  itself  among  resident  English  families,  or  the 
admirers  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England.  Indeed,  to  render  the  paper  more 
attractive  to  the  latter  class  of  its  readers,  the  proprietor  has,  since  the  month  of  April 
last,  joined  to  it  (CjjE  lElEatiet,  a periodical  paper  publi.shed  on  the  same  days  as  the 
I^amburg  CTcpoctEr,  consisting  chiefiy  of  selections  from  the  English  and  North  American 
reviews  and  magazines,  and  which  is  given  gratuitously  to  the  Subscribers  to  the 
SlEpoctEr. 

Hotel-keepers  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  heads  of  Coach-Office  estab- 
lishments, proprietors  of  new  inventions;  and,  in  short,  all  persons  the  success  of  whose 
undertakings  depends  more  immediately  upon  extensive  publicity,  will  find  an  occasional 
advertisement  in  the  columns  of  the  ffamburs  ClepajrtEC,  of  incalculable  advantage  in 
facilitating  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

The  |^amtIUC0  SlEportCC  is  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening,  early  enough 
to  leave  Hamburg  with  the  different  Mails  the  same  night;  and  here  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  greater  part,  not  only  of  the  foreign  Mails,  but  also  of 
those  for  the  interior  of  Germany,  leave  Hamburg  on  those  evenings. 

Advertisements  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4 18  (four  pence)  per  line  of  fifty-two  letter?, 
and  no  additional  charge  is  made  for  translation. 

The  Office  in  London  for  the  is  at  No.  3,  Westmorland  Buildings, 

Aldersgate  Street,  where  orders,  advertisements,  and  communications  of  every  kind  for 
either  of  the  above  papers  are  received,  and  regularly  forwarded  to  Hamburg  by  the  first 
Mall.  Files  are  kept  at  the  Office  for  inspection,  and  every  species  oflocal  information  !■ 
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gtofMff  StfcSffrift 


fov 

Sitemtur  og  .Kouft 


Ubgitjet 

af 

Cj^ristiait  JHolibecl)* 


3Ufo]ben]^abir, 

Xvpft  )?aft  Ubgii?e«n^  ^orrag  .0* 


Xib^ffrift  ubfommev  i Sierbitt^aa^^cftcr,  ^)ucrt  om* 
trent  10  5(rf  jloru  ^JJrifcn  ct*  10  5(rfet  (paa 

papiv  12  (Sfirrin^)  oq  3?etalm^en  errd^^c^  veb  |>ue«  ^efte^ 
2)?obtaaerfe*  0u6ffviptioiien  gictber  for  cn  ^lar^an^j  ettcr 
4 .(5sftcr,  0^  cnfeltc  .^eftcr  fd(^e^  iffe*  0u6ffription  mobta^e^ 
faixocT  paa  fle|le  ^o^raber,  fom  ^)o^  ^r*  ^o^trpffcr 

®^ie(e,  (flore  ^eni^geiflflrdbc  9?o*  149)  og  ^>o^  Ub^ttjcrcn 
(®1*  ^Imft^crtoro  39*) 

^or  m;e  tiftrdbenbe  @u6ffri6cnter  paa  Xib^ffriftet  er  ^^rifcii 
paa  Ifle  og  2bet^inb  (^ooraf  fun  faa  comptette  (?pcmplarer 
ere  tiiba^e)  nebfat  til  6 9?bblr,  05  paa  2 bet  ®inb  allene  til 
3 0?6blr» 


Messrs.  Treu,ttel,\Wurtz,  and  Co.  of  Soho  Square^  will  execute  orders 
for  the  above  work. 


DE 


KEAPMAN  FEN  VENETIENS 


IN 

7WA  TONEELSTIKKEN , 


WILLEM  SHAKSPEARE: 

Uut  it  Ingels  foarfrieske 

TROO 

R.  POSTHUMUS. 


DRUKT  TO  GRINZ,  BIJ 

J.  OOMKENS, 


1829^ 


Wijht  'h  met  f oar wond' ring  doz  op  Shakspeares  boeksbled  oegje, 
Sjoch  ’k  mids  rju  schijnsils,  dij  al  ijn  foarmeitse  oeriecegje, 

De  wijse , dij  heeg  sit , fier  hoppe  ’t  tijds  /oar gean  : 

Sjoch  ik  ien  pijller  ijn  ien  neare  woesternisse , 

IV ans  gloorje  foartgien  iz , wans  steden  sljuechte  lizze . 

Fdl  majesteit , fest  ijn  tijds  wyldernisse  stean. 

Uut  it  Ingels  fen 

PINWAB. 


Messrs.  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  of  Soho  Square,  will  execute  any 
orders  for  the  foregoing  work. 


PAMIETNIK  WARSZAWSKI 

c 

UMIEIETNOSCI 

c 


Hominis  imperium' m”res  in  solis 
artibus  et  scientiia  ponitur^BAcoN. 


WARSZAWA. 

W.  DRUKARNI  A.  GALEZOWSKIEGO  i KOMP,  PRZY  ULICY 
ZABIEY_N.  472. 


Messrs,  Treuttel,  Wurtz,  and  Co.  of  Soho  Square,  will  order  this 
"publication  on  application. 
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On  the  Is^  of  Atig.  1829,  teas  Published, 
PRICE  TWO-PENCE, 

CONTAINING  16  PAGES. STEREOTYPE. 


PART  I. 


OF  THE 

GREATEST  HAPPINESS  ” PRINCIPLE 

IN  MORALS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Ejupla'med  and  Defended.  In  Ansieer  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Republished  from  the  Westminster  Review,  No.  XXI.  ; on  the  1st  Aug. 
1829.  Sold  by  Robert  Heward,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London;  by  Cowie  and  Strange,  55, Paternoster 
Row ; and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 

WHERE  ALSO  ARE  SOLD 

THE  CATECHISM  ON  THE  CORN  LAWS.  64  Pages.  Price  Bd.  THE  TRUE 
THEORY  OF  RENT.  .T2  Pages.  Price  3d.  THE  CATHOLIC  STATE  WAGGON. 
16  Pages.  Price  "id.  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH.  16  Pages.  Price  2</, 
SLAVERYilN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  8 Pages.  Price  \d.  &c. 


'"’■  ‘^» 't?,'"*”*?  W ^ “•■ '•<'"•  '..«»  »..o.h..,b..  .W  «"”“”C“.S" 

^‘ea„  ^ Emigration  CommiUee',  and  Sh«®,B» 

ft-  “I'C  cxccat  in  . 

• ®ize  of  the  experinirnt.  whether  men  are 


experiment,  whether  men  are 

CATECHISM 


c o 


li  A w s; 


A LIST  OF  FALLACIES  AND  THE  ANSWERS. 


FOURTEENTH  EDITION.  REFISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

The  additions  made  in  the  present  Edition  are  distinguished  by  brackets  [ ], 
Much  EdHi07i  indicates  the  publicatioi  of  a Thousand  on  the  general  total. 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 

THE  ARTICLE  ON  FREE  TRADE,  FROM  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  NO.  XXIII. 


By  a Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

“ would  recommend  him  to  buy  a little  Catechism  which  liad  been  published  on  the  Com  Laws,  which 
would  enable  hiin  to  answer  all  the  fallacies  of  the  Noble  Peers  opposite  to  him.” — MonUne  Chronicls. 
Report  of  hORVn!.l^{G’&  Speech ; March  2,  Ki-} . 

“ Honourable  Members  would  only  look  at  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws,  wbich  they  could  pro- 
cure for  .Sixpence,  and  if,  after  perusing  it,  (lie  reasons  it  contained  were  not  satisfactory  to  convince  their 
minds  that  the  corn  tr,ade  ought  to  be  a free  trade,  then  he  could  only  s.iy  that  they  must  have  some  particular 
coming  to  a juet  conclusion  on  this  subject.” — Times,  Report  of  Mr. 
IIUMZ'S  Speech,  May  8,  iS2g.  • r a 


"I'  1830,  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  WESTMIN.STER  REVIEW,  by 

ROBEEx  IIF.WARD,  iit  the  Ofhee  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  Wellington  street,  .Strand,  London ; and 
■Review^^’  COWIL  and  .SLR AN  GE,  55,  Paternoster  Row  ; and  by  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster 

First  Edition  published  by  Ridgway,  Feb.  22,  1827 . 

Price  Sixpence  ; or  any  of  the  Sheets  separately  Three -Halfpence. 

'nient  Corn  Laws  having  been  reduced  to  its  present  price  by  the  abandon 

.menc  of  alt  profit  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  expense  of  setting  up  the  press,  it  is  reouested  that 
eZe°ioindMd  o»e  additional  copy  and  give  away,  giving  the  prefer. 

ence  to  individuals  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise. 


THE 


TRUE  THEORY 


OF 

RENT, 

IN  OPPOSITION  TO  MR.  RICARDO  AND  OTHERS. 

BEING 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  FALLACIES  ON  RENT,  TITHES,  &c. 

In  the  fonn  of  s Review  of  Mr.  Mill’s  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 


By  the  Author  of  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laios. 

N B.  This  pamiihlet  was  published  before  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  is  in  fact  its  ground-wotk 

and  foundation* 


FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  additions  made  in  this  Edition  are  distinguished  by  brackets  [ ]. 


LONDON; 


PublUhed  on  the  1st  August,  1829,  for  the  Proprietora  of  the  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  by  ROBERT 

Review,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London  ; and  sold 
keWe;?FlXt  Ediln  puMishe^^^  ‘“e  Westminster 


Price  Threepence;  or  either  of  the  two  Sheets  Three-Halfpence. 


1829. 


On  the  Is^  January t 1830,  was  Published, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY, 

CONTAINING  8 PAGES.  STEREOTYPE. 


FROM  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  XXII ; 

WITH  THE 

FROM  THE  WESTJHNSTER  REVIEW,  No.  XXIII. 


Republished  on  the  1st  .Ian.  1830,  by  Robert  Hfav.\iid,  at  the  Oftice  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  2,  Welling-ton  Street,  Strand,  I.ondon.  Sold  there,  and  by  CowiEand  Strange, 
55,  Paternoster  Row  ; and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 


On  the  Isf  of  Jan.  1830,  was  Published, 

PRICE  THREE  HALFPENCE, 

CONTAINING  12  PAGES. STEREOTYPE. 

■'  -PART  II. 


tc 


Giorge  (yniks/iaiik  del. 


OF  THE 


GREATEST  HAPPINESS  ” PRINCIPLE 

IN  MORALS  AND  GOVERNMENT 


Explained  and  Defended:  fh  Ansieer  16  the  Edinburgh  Reviere. 
Republished  froifi  the  'Westminsler  Review^  No.  XXII. ; on  the  1st  Jan. 

by  Robert  Hewabd,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
^ Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London?  by  Cow ie  and  Strange,  55,  Paternoster 
Row ; and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 


WHERE  ALSO  ARE  SOLD 

THE  CATECHISM  ON  THE  CORN  LAWS.  64  Pages.  Price  6(/.'  THE  TRUE 
THEORY  OF  RENT.  32  Pages.  Price  Sd.  THE  CATHOLIC  STATE  WAGGON 
or  essays  on  the  PURSUIT  OF  TllUTH.  16  Pages.  Price  2rf, 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  8 Pages.  Price  Id,  &c. 


On ' the  2nd  Nov.  1829,  was  Published, 

CONTAINING  16  PAGES,  PRICE  TWOPENCE, 

THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  ;; 

» E S S A Y S 

ON  THE 

PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH.” 


FROM  THE 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  N“.  XXII. 

For  October  1829. 

Republished  from  the  Westminster  Review,  No.  XXII;  and 
sold  by  Robert  Heward,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  2,  WeUingto7i  Street,  Strand,  London ; bp  Cowie 
and  Strange,  55,  Paternoster  Roio ; and  bp  all  Agents 
of  the  Westminster  Review. 

WHERE  ALSO  ARE  SOLD 

THE  CATECHISM  ON  THE  CORN  LAWS.  64  Pages.  Pries  6rf. 

THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  RENT.  32  Pages.  Price  3d, 

THE  CATHOLIC  STATE  WAGGON.  A Cut  by  Seymour.  16  Pages.  Price  id, 
THE  “ GREATEST  HAPPINESS  PRINCIPLE.  Part  I,  Price  2d, 
Part  II.  Price  Three  Halfpence. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  With  a Cut.  8 Page?.  Price  id.  fisc. 


THE 


CATHOLIC  STATE  WAGGON. 


BEING  A REPRINT  FROM  THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE 

CATHOI.ZC  QUESTION 

IN  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  XIX. 

For  January,  1829. 


Published  by  Cowifi  and  StkaiNqe,  d5,  Paternoster  Row  J and  sold  there,  and  at  thS 
Office  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand  | and  by  all  AgenU 
of  the  Westminster  Review?. 


Price  Twopenft«< 


IN  TH£  PRESS. 


and  speedily  will  be  published, 


THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  COLONIZATION  AND  COMMERCE  OP 

BRITISH  INDIA, 

PROM  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  NO.  XXil. 


ALSO 

THE  ARTICLE  ON 

“ THE  INSTRUMENT  OE  EXCHANGE/^ 

PROM  THE  WfiSfMlNSTRB  RfiVlRw,  SB,  L 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Just  published,  Price  10s. 

JUSTICE  AND  CODIFICATION  PETITIONS; 

BEIKG 

FORMS  PROPOSED  FOR  SIGNATURE  BY  ALL  PERSONS 
WHOSE  DESIRE  IT  IS  TO  SEE 

JUSTICE 

NO  LONGER  SOLD,  pELAYED,  OR  PENIED; 
and  to  obtain  a possibility  of  that 

imolDUtrffe  ot  tbt  Halu, 

IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  WANT  OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SUBJECTEB  TO 

UNJUST  PUNISHMENT 

AMD 

DEPRIVED  OF  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THEIR  RIGHTS. 

Drafts  from  the  above  proposed  Petitions  by 

JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

LONDON: 

PRINTED  BY  C.  AND  W.  REYNELL,  BROAD  STREET. 

Published  by  Robert  Heward,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 

1829. 


A FEW  COPIES  OF  MR.  BENTHAM’S  ADDRESS 

TO  THE 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE, 

ENTITLED 

EMANCIPATZ  VOUR  COLONIES. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  WelUngton-St.,  Strand. 
Price  Two  Shillings. 


ADVEHTISEMENT9. 


The  following  If^’orks  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 

Esq.,  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the 

Westminster  Heview,  Xo.  2,  fVeUington 

Street,  Stra>id. 

PANOPTICON,  or  the  INSPEC- 
TION-HOUSE  : containing  the  idea  of 
a new  principle  of  Construction,  applicable 
to  any  sort  of  Establishment,  in  which  per- 
sons of  any  description  are  to  be  kept  under 
Inspection  ; and  in  particular  to  Peniten- 
tiary Houses,  Prisons,  Houses  of  Industry, 
Work-Houses,  Poor-Houses,  Manufactories, 
Mad-Houses,  Lazarettos,  Hospitals,  and 
Schools : with  a Plan  of  Management 
adapted  to  the  Principle,  1791,  2 voTs.  8vo. 
Payne  and  Foss,  price  14s.  pp.  vii  and  6)2. 

ESSAY  on  POLITICAL  TAC- 
TICS : containing  si.x  of  the  principal  Rules 
proper  to  be  observed  by  a Political  Assem- 
bly, in  the  process  of  forming  a Decision  ; 
with  the  Reasons  on  which  they  are 
grounded,  and  a comparative  application  of 
them  to  British  and  French  practice,  being 
a Fragment  of  a larger  Work,  a sketch  of 
which  is  subjoined,  1791.  4to.  pp.  64, 
price  2s.  6d. 

TRUTH  versus  ASHURST ; or 

Law  as  it  is,  contrasted  with  what  it  is  said 
to  be.  Written  in  December,  1792.  16 
pages.  Printed  by  T.  Moses,  Wilderness 
Row,  1823.  Price  6^/. 

“ SWEAR  NOT  AT  ALL  ; ” con- 
taining an  exposure  of  the  Needlessness 
and  Mischievousness,  as  well  as  Anti-chris- 
tianity  of  the  ceremony  of  an  Oath,  with 
proof  of  the  abuses  of  it,  especially  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Printed  1813 ; pub- 
lished 1817.  Hunter,  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

TABLE  of  SPRINGS  of  AC- 
TION; printed  anno  1815:  published 
anno  1817.  Hunter,  8vo.  price  2s. 

CHRESTOMATHIA.  Part  I. 

explanatory  of  a proposed  School  for  the 
extension  of  the  new  System  of  Instruction 
to  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  for  the 
use  of  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  of 
life,  1816,  8vo.  Part  If.  being  an  Essay  on 
Nomenclature  and  Classification  ; including 
a critical  examination  of  the  Encyclopedical 
Table  of  Lord  . Bacon,  as  improved  bv 
D’Alembert:  1817.  VVith  Tables.  Hunter, 
and  Payne  and  Foss^  8vo.  price  15s. 

PLAN  of  PARLIAMENTARY 

REFORM,  with  reasons  for  each  Article  : 
and  an  Introduction,  shewing  the  necessity 
of  radical,  and  the  inadequacy  of  moderate 
Reform  ; 1817.  Hunter,  , 8vo.  price  8s. 
pp.  cccxxvii  and.  52.,,  Re-printed  and  re. 
published  with  Notes  and  Alterations,  by  J, 
T,  Wooler,  ' ^ 


PAPERS  relative  to  CODIFICA- 
TION and  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION:  in- 
eluding  Correspondence  with  the  Russian 
Emperor,  &c.  Payne  and  Foss,  and 
Hunter.  8vo.  181/,  pp.  283. 

The  RATIONALE  of  REWARD, 
by  Jeremy  Bentham.  Hunt,  Tavistock 
Street,  1825,  pp.  .352.  Translated  by  a 
Friend  from  M.  Dumont’s  “ Traiti^s  des  Re- 
compenses,” as  above,  with  the  benefit  of 
some  parts  of  the  Original,  which  were  in 
English,  price  10s.  6d. 

CHURCH -OF-ENGLANDISM 

and  its  CATECHISM  examined  : preceded 
by  Strictures  on  the  Exclusionary  System, 
as  pursued  in  the  National  Society’s 
Schools  : interspersed  with  parallel  views 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Established 
Churches : and  concluding  with  Remedies 
Proposed  for  Abuses  Indicated : and  an 
Examination  of  the  Parliamentary  System 
of  Church  Reform  lately  pursued,  and  still 
pursuing  ; — including  the  Proposed  New 
Churches.  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Ex- 
change, 8vo.  pp.  794,  mostly  very  closely 
printed;  price  20s.  Printed,  1817:  pub- 
lished, 1818. 

BENTHAM’S  RADICAL  RE- 
FORM BILL.  E.  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
1819,  pp.  51.  Reasons  in  Notes,  pp.  34, 
price  2s.  6d. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  RE- 
STRICTIVE and  PROHIBITORY  COM- 
MERCIAL SYSTEM,  especially  with  a re- 
ference to  the  decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes 
of  July,  1820. 

“ Leave  us  alone.” 

From  the  MSS.  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 
By  John  Bowring.  Effingham  Wilson. 
Royal  Exchange,  Svo.  price  2s. pp.  xi  and  44. 

LETTERS  to  COUNT  TORENO, 

on  the  proposed  Penal  Code  delivered  in  by 
the  Legislation  Committee  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  April  25th,  1821  : written  at  the 
Count’s  request.  R.  and  A.  Taylor,  Shoe 
Lane,  1822,  pp.  128,  price  4s. 

CODIFICATION  PROPOSAL, 

addressed  to  all  Nations  professing  Liberal 
Opinions.  M‘Creery,  Took’s  Court,  1822, 
pp.  76.  Supplement,  1827,  Hansard  : 
pp.  30,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  BOOK  of  FALLACIES  ; 

from  unfinished  ])apers  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 
By  a Friend.  1824,  pp.  v and  411,  price  12a. 

RATIONALE  of  JUDICIAL 

EVIDENCR,  specially  applied  to  English 
practice,  1827.  Fiye  thick  yols,  8yo.  price 
3/.  in  boards, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NE^V  MUSIC. 

In  the  Press. 

PENINSULAR  MELODIES,  col- 
lected by  George  Lloyd  Hodges,  Esq. 
and  dedicated  by  permission  to  His  Majesty. 
The  Poetry  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Norton, 
John  Bowring,  Esq.  LL.D.  and  other 
eminent  Poets. 

Published  by  Gouldiiig-,  D’Almain,  and  Co. 
Soho  ^iiare. 

Price  to  Subscribers  Is. 

Non  Subscribers  1 5s. 


TO  THE  TRADE. 

^THE  BRAMAHRIAN  PATENT 

•••  LOCK  with  Seven  Guards,  and  other 
Improvements. — S.  Mordan  and  Co,  Pa- 
tentees of  the  Ever-Pointed  Pencil,  are  now 
manufacturing  the  late  J.  Bramah’s  Lock 
with  seven  guards,  as  the  four  and  five 
guards  cannot  be  depended  on,  from  the 
circumstance  of  such  an  alarming  quantity 
of  duplicate  Keys  (almost  to  be  found  on 
every  bunch)  now  in  use,  which  gives  access 
to  those  places  and  drawers  where  property 
and  private  papers  are  kept.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  most  serious  robberies 
are  committed  by  persons  gaining  admit- 
tance by  duplicate  Keys,  and  relocking  to 
lull  all  suspicion;  robberies  are  thus  almost 
daily  occurring  without  detection.  S.  Mor- 
dan and  Co.  guarantee  the  impossibility  of 
the  Locks  manufactured  by  tbem  being 
opened  by  any  duplicate  Key  or  Picklock  ; 
thus  relieving  the  anxiety  of  those  who  I 
wish  to  have  a Lock  that  bids  defiance  to 
the  thief  or  the  curious.  Should  the  Key 
be  exposed,  any  attempt  to  take  an  impres- 
sion to  make  a fac  simile  would  fail — an 
advantage  this  Key  possesses  over  all  other 
Keys.  We  solicit  the  attention  of  Archi- 
tects, Surveyors,  and  Builders,  to  this  very 
secure  Lock,  as  it  is  manufactured  and  sold 
at  one-fourth  of  the  original  charge,  so 
bringing  it  as  cheap  as  the  best  common- 
warded  Locks,  and  will  admit  of  their  being 
introduced  into  all  contracts,  &c.  &c.  The 
Seven  Guards  present  5040  changes,  the 
Four  Guards  giving  only  24  changes. 

Locks  made  to  any  drawing  or  pattern  ; 
the  parties  may  rely  on  not  being  over- 
charged. Bankers,  Merchants,  &c.  &c.  may 
have  a Scutcheon  Lock  attached  to  their 
Iron  Safes,  the  bolt  to  shoot  and  cover  the 
Key-hole,  the  Key  of  which  may  be  made 
of  Gold  or  Steel  s\ifficiently  small  for  the 
watch  chain,  and  thus  shutting  out  all  other 
Keys.  This  security  may  be  given  to  Iron 
Doors  and  Safes,  where  common  Locks  are 
attached,  and  may  be  applied  at  a very 
trifling  charge.  See  one  in  use  at  the 
Manufactory,  No.  22,  Castle  Street,  Fins- 
bury, London. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

This  day  is  published,  in  Svo.  price  \is. 
boards, 

\ N INQUIRY  into  the  NATURAL 
GROUNDS  of  RIGHT  to  VENDIBLE 
PROPERTY,  or  WEALTH.  By  Samuel 
Rea  d. 

Printed  for  the  Author  ; and  sold  by 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ; and  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  Londo/i. 


LANGUAGES  AND  MUSIC. 

lyTR.  SICCAMA,  B.  A.,  takes  the 

■^’^•“‘liberty  to  announce,  that  he  gives  pri- 
vate Lessons  in  the  Lati.v,  Greek,  French, 
German,  and  Dutch  Lanc.uages. 

He  has  studied  at  three  of  the  Continental 
Universities  ; and  his  system  of  teaching  is 
formed  upon  that  of  the  celebrated  Jacotot, 
well  known  in  the  Netherlands.  Mr.  Sic- 
cama’s  method  is  not  confined  to  the  merely 
elementary  principles  of  Language,  but,  by 
an  easy  and  progressive  train  of  reasoning, 
he  develops  the  genius  of  the  pupil  in  the 
acquirement  of  Elocution. 

Mr.  Siccama,  in  announcing  that  he  also 
gives  private  Lessons  in  Music,  respectfully 
claims  the  attention  of  the  general  Amateur 
to  his  New  Theory,  by  a knowledge  of  which, 
he  feels  assured,  the  road  to  practical  excel- 
lence will  be  rendered  shorter,  and  more 
agreeable,  and  just  rules  of  criticism  inde- 
libly fixed  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Siccama,  with 
much  deference,  solicits  the  patronage  of 
the  numerous  Amateur  Flutists  in  the 
Metropolis  ; having,  for  many  years,  studied 
the  Flute  under  the  most  eminent  German 
and  French  Masters.  He  flatters  himself 
that  he  would  be  able,  in  a comparatively 
short  period,  to  give  those  who  may  honour 
his  system  with  a trial,  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  peculiarities  of  that  delightful  instru- 
ment, as  regards  fingering,  articulation, 
tone,  and  expression. 

Ladies  taught  the  Spanish  Guitar. 
References  can  be  given  to  those  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen' with  whom  Mr.  Siccama  has 
been  engaged  during  his  residence  in 
London. 

For  Terms  and  further  Particulars,  please 
to  apply  at  No.  390,  Strand,  and  No.  1 2, 
Little  Tower  Street. 


Second  Edition,  3 vols.  Sco.  36#, 

T^HE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
^ TORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Ac- 
ces.sion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of 
George  II.  By  Henry  Halla.m. 

Printed  for  .John  Murray,  Albemarle- street. 

MIDDLE  AGES,  Fomth  Edi- 

tion, 3 volst  8i>0, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


xTust  received,  price  65.  Qd. 

nPHE  NORTH  AMERICAN  RE- 

-*•  VIEW.  No.  65. 

Co.NTENTs  : 1.  Irving’s  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada.— 2.  Authorship  of  Junius’s  Letters. — 
3.  Modern  Greek  Literature. — 4.  Egyptian 
Antiquities — 5.  Divigiit's  Travels  in  Ger- 
many.— G.  The  American  Jurist. — 7. 
Holmes’s  American  Annals. — 8.  Life  and 
■ Works  of  Canova. — 9.  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man Geography. — 10.  Specimens  of  Ame- 
rican Poetry. — IL  Hosack’s  Life  of  De 
Witt  Clinton. — 12.  Captain  Hall’s  Travels 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. — Quar- 
terly list  of  new  Publications. 

The  General  Index  to  the  North  Ame- 
, rican  Review  from  its  commencement  to 
the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  volume.  1 vo/. 
Bvo.  14s. 

London  ; Sold  hy  O.  Rich,  No.  12,  Red  him 
’ Sfjfuare  ; and  hy  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh. 


nPHE  MONTHLY  REPOSITORY, 
AND  REVIEW,  OP  THEOLOGY 
AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

This  Periodical  contains  a variety  of 
Original  Articles  on  subjects  connected 
!with  Religion,  Biblical  and  Literary  Cri- 
ticism, Mental  and  Moral  Philosoph}’,  Phi- 
lanthropic Exertions  and  Institutions,  and 
in  short  with  whatever  may  serve  the  best 
interests  of  humankind.  The  principles 
uniformly  upheld  are  those  of  The  Use  of 
Re.ason  in  matters  of  Religion,  The  Right 
and  Duty  of  Private  Judgment,  Perfect 
and  Universal  Religious  Liberty,  and  the 
snliservience  of  all  speculation,  faith  and 
ceremony,  to  Utility,  in  the  largest  and 
noblest  sense  of  the  word,  as  describing  the 
.production  of  human  happiness  of  the 
greatest  amount,  to  the  widest  extent,  and 
of  the  most  lasting  duration. 

Reviews  or  Critical  notices  are  inserted 
of  all  works  of  importance,  both  in  Theology 
and  in  general  Literatuie;  and  under  the 
head  of  Religious  Intelligence,  a record  is 
kept  of  occurrences  in  this  and  other 
countries,  interesting  to  those  who,  on  the 
grounds  of  genuine  Christianity  oppose 
themselves  to  mysterious  creeds,  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  and  a spirit  of  Fanaticism 
and  Intolerance. 

The  Monthly  Repository  is  conducted  on 
the  most  liberal  principles,  and  devoted  to 
the  mo,st  important  objects.  It  advocates 
unlimited  Freedom  of  Inquiry  on  Theo- 
logical and  moral  Topics,  and  a portion  of  its 
pages  is  always  open  for  the  reception  of  vo- 
luntary couimunications  from  writers  of  any 
sect,  party,  or  denomination.  Men  of  very 
diilerent  religiou,s  creeds  have  availed  them- 
gelv6s  of  the  latitude  allowed  in  its  “ Oc- 
casional Correspondence,’’  nor  is  any  article 


rejected,  frorri  this  department,  on  account 
ot  the  opinions  maintained  by  the  writers 
so  long  as  they  are  advocated  with  an  ob- 
servance of  the  ordinary  courtesies  and  pro- 
prieties of  discussion. 

In  this  provision  for  liberty  of  discus* 
sion,  the  Monthly  Repository  stands  alone 
amongst  the  periodicals,  especially  the  pro. 
fessedly  religious  periodicals,  of  the  present 
day. 

To  receive  and  record,  as  far  as  they 
may  seem  to  merit  preservation,  the  occa- 
sional thoughts  of  the  well-informed  and 
speculative  ; to  survey  the  literature  and 
manners  of  the  age  in  a just  and  candid 
spirit,  eager  to  note  and  to  cherish  every 
symptom  of  improvement;  to  detect  and 
expose  the  tricks  of  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  and 
selfislmess,  under  whatever  sacred  name 
they  may  be  practised  ; to  dispel  the  super- 
stitious fears  by  which  so  many  have  been 
deterred  from  the  investigation  of  preva- 
lent errors,  and  their  minds  enslaved  for 
the  gratification  of  cupidity,  vanity,  or 
fanaticism  ; and  to  aid  in  reviving  and  ex- 
tending thespiritof  pure  Christianity,  “the 
spirit  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a sound 
mind,”  are  the  objects  contemplated  in  the 
Monthly  Reposito;y,  in  pursuing  which  the 
Editor  hopes  for  the  support  of  all  friends 
to  Mental  Freedom,  Rational  Religion,  and 
Human  Improvement. 

N0.37  will  be  publishedonthe  1st  January, 
1830,  at  the  Monthly  Repository  Office,  3, 
Walbrook  Buildings,  Walbrook,  and  by  R, 
Hunter,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Price  Is.  6</. 


IVill  be  published  in  .January  1830,  price  to 
subscribers  10s.  6d.  to  non-subscribers  12s, 

q^HE  POETRY  of  the  MAGYARS, 

with  notices  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  By 
John  Bowrino,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  M.R.A.S. 
Honorary  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  the  Netherlands,  and  member  of  the 
Literary  Societies  of  Friesland,  Groningen, 
Leyden,  Turin,  Athens,  Sheffield,  &c.  &c. 

Published  for  the  author,  by  Rotvland 
Hunter,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard ; and  Robert 
Reward,  2,  If'ellington- Street,  Strand. 


“ BEGAR  ! here’s  MONSIEUR  TONSON  COME  AGAIN  !'» 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

Price  Is.,  uni/oimt  with  Hood’s  Epping 
Hunt. 

pRUIKSHANK’S  MONSIEUR 

^ TONSON, 

Illustrated  by  six  engravings  From  R. 
Cruikshank,  By  Branston,  Wright,  Bonner, 
and  Siadcr,  also  a portrait  and  7ncrnoir  of  the 
celeb'-aled  “ Tom  King.’’ 

Lojidon : Marsh  and  Miller,  Oxford-street, 
and  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 


ADVERTISIMEKTS. 


On  the  of  January,  1830,  will  be 

published, 

THE  LITERARY  BLUE  BOOK  ; 
or  KALEND4R  of  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  and  ART,  for  1830;  containing 
a Catalogne  Raisonne  of  eminent  Living 
English  Authors — Lists  of  eminent  English 
Artists — Foreign  and  English  Musical  Com- 
posers, Professors,  and  Teachers — Lists  of 
Engravers — Catalogue  Raisonn^  of  Litho- 
graphic Artists  — Lists  of  Teachers  of 
Languages,  &c.,  Periodical  Works,  Galle- 
ries and  Schools  of  Art — Chronological  List 
' of  Eminent  Persons  from  the  earliest  Times 
• • — Universities,  Literaryand  Scientific  Socie- 
ties, &c. 

• London  : Published  by  Marsh  and  Miller, 
137,  Ojford-sireet  ; and  Constable  and  Co, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Zoological  Keepsake  may  now  be  had 
of  all  Booksellers, 


q^HE  MIRROR  of  LITERATURE 

AMUSEMENT  and  INSTRUCTION. 

J'ol.  XIV,  price  5s.  6d,  boards,  embellish, 
ed  with  forty  engravings,  and  u fine  steel 
plate  portrait  of  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq, 

The  Mirror  wUh  ifs  choice  Engiavings  and  inex- 
hauiiiblc  varielies,  is  tlie  cheapest  and  most  ciittTtain* 
iug  publication  of  the  day,”—  Atlas^  July  I'l* 

I he  Mirror  is  an  ingenious  4ml  useful  publica> 
tlon.” — Times  1 1820. 

Thirteen  Volumes  of  this  highly  popular 
miscellany  are  already  published : two  vols. 
are  completed  in  each  year,  one  at  Midsum- 
mer, the  other  at  Christmas ; and  each  vol. 
is  complete  in  itself,  ami  may  be  purchased 
separately.  The  whole  series  contains  nearly 
six  hundred  engravings.  Price  31.  lOs.  Gd, 
boards,  4/.  10s.  half-bound. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

THE  ARCANA  of  SCIENCE 
and  ANNUAL  REGISTER  of  the  USE- 
FUL ARTS,  for  the  year  1830  will  be  pub- 
lished on  Jan.  30,  jrrice  5s. 

The  volume  fur  1828  has  just  been  re- 
printed price  4s.  Gd.  in  cloth.  A very  few 
copies  of  the  volume  for  1829  remain  on 
hand,  price  5s. 

London  : J.  Limbird,  143  Strand  : Edin- 
burgh : J,  Sutherland,  Calton-Street, 


The  following  works  are  on  the  point  of 
jnillication,  by  J.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

1.  YiEWoftheCOURTofCHAN- 
^ CERA^  By  the  honorable  William 
Long  Wellesley.  1 vol.  8i'o.  Cs. 

2.  A SECOND  EDITION  of  the 

SPEECHES  of  the  Right  Hon,  George 
Canning,  corrected  and  revised  by  himself. 
With  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by.  K.  Thep.ry 
Esq.,  udih fyp-similef,fim  Portrait,  ^-e.  6 
vols.  31.  12*. 


“ We  recommend  tbia  edition  of  Mr.  C.inniiig’s 
brilliant,  splendid,  and  statesman  like  speeches,  as  tha 
noblest  literary  memorial  that  can  be  preserved  of 
him” — Literary  Ga-ette.  See  also  every  princi- 
pal publication. 

3.  LORD  COLLINGWOOD’S 
MEMOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE. 
By  G.  L.  N.  Collingwood,  Esq.  4th  edition, 
16s. 

“ We  once  more  tliaiik  the  Editor  of  this  highly 
important  and  very  valuable  work.  It  is  one  whlcli 
will  occupy  a permanent  place  in  the  English  library.” 
— Quarterly  Review.  See  also  Edinburgh  Rev, 
and  every  other  principal  Review. 

4.  The  PRESENT  STATE  of  the 
TENANCY  of  LAND  in  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN,  from  an  actual  survey  in  1827-8-9. 
By  the  Authors,  Lewis  Kennedy,  andT.B. 
Grainger,  esqrs.  ff'ith  plates  in  2 parts, 
15s.  each. 

“ Interesting  not  only  to  the  Land-owner  and  Farm- 
er, but  where  such  matters  are  under  legal  invastiga- 
lion,  by  suggesting  important  quesiions,  U is  calculated 
greatly  to  promote  an  expeditious  and  equitable  deci- 
sion on  the  subjects  under  consideration.” — Times. 
.S’ee  also  the  British  Farmer’s  (Quarterly) 
Magazine,  SfC.  4-c. 

5.  The POMOLOGICAL  MAGA- 
ZINE; or  Figures  coloured  from  Life,  and 
Descriptions  of  the  most  important  varieties 
of  Fruit  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
Dessert,  with  every  instruction  towards  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  By  two  Gentlemen  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Vols, 
I atid  2 ; 31.  3s.  each. 

“ Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  publications  that 
we  have  met  with.” — Morning  Herald, 

“ We  cannot  too  liigldy  recommend  this  woi-k.”— 
Literary  Gazette. 

6.  The  QUERIST.  By  Bishop 

Berkeley,  now  rc-jrublished  with  copious 
notes,  showing  how  many  of  the  same  ques- 
tions stilt  remain  to  be  asked  res/tecting  Ire- 
land, 4s. 

7.  A REVIEW  of  the  LAW  and 
JUDICATURE  of  ELECTIONS.  By  C. 
Sinclair  Cullen,  esq..  Barrister  at  Law, 
and  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts.  3s,  Gd. 

Any  of  the  above  may  be  had,  by  order,  of 
all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


.fust  Published,  in  Hvo.  with  many  fVood 
Engravings,  10s.  Gd. 

r)R.  ARNOT’S  ELEMENTS  OF 
^ PHYSICS,  OR  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY, General  and  Medical ; Vol.  II, 
Part  1.  comprehending  the  subjects  of 
Heat  and  Light,  At  the  same  time  appears 
a Fourth  Edition  of  Vol.  1.  (21s.)  among 
the  Additions  to  which  is  a Complete  Ex- 
position of  the  Nature  and  easy  Cupe  of  the 
Defect  of  Speech  called  Stuttering. 

Published  by  Longman,  Reesg  Orme, 
Brown  atid  Green. 


ADVEllTISEMEKTS^ 


Neat  It/ Printed,  in  Royal  S.'imo,,  •price 
in  hoards, 

1.  PRACTICAL  RULES  FOR 
^ THE  RESTORATION  AND  PRE- 
SERVATION OF  HEALTH.  By  Geoboe 
Cheyne,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

2.  THE  CORRESPONDENT’S 
ASSISTANT.  4«.  hoards. 

3.  THE  VULGARITIES  OF 
SPEECH  CORRECTED,  Witli  a Portrait 
of  Miss  Edgeworth,  hoards. 

4.  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  AGED.  By 
M.  Salgees,  M.D.  6i.  boards. 

5.  A PHYSICIAN’S  ADVICE 
ONINDIGESTION-BILE— RHEUMA- 
TISM—CONSUMPTION.  In  8co.  sewed, 
Price  One  Shilling  each, 

6.  A CONSPECTUS  OF  PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS in  Medicine,  containing 
iu)wards  of  a Thousand  Formulae,  &c.  &c. 
Price  5s.  bds. 

7.  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER’S 

LECTURES,  as  delivered  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital.  Ss. boards,  in  One  Volume. 

“We  have  attentively  perused  this  Edition  of  Sir 
A.  Cooper’s  I.ectures,  and  liavc  found  it  correct.” — 
hand.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jow  n. 

Published  by  F.  C.  JVestley,  165,  Strand. 


The  following  interesting  IVorks  have  been 
very  recently  publishedby  Treuttel,  Wlirta, 
and  Co.,  30,  Soho  Square. 

Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the  honour- 
able Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company, 

Part  /.  in  large  folio,  with  25  Coloured 
Plates,  and  22  Pages  of  descriptive  Ten  t, 
Price  21.  10^. 

1.  pLANT^  ASIATICS  RARI- 

ORES ; or  Descriptions  and  Figures 
of  a Select  Number  of  Unpublished  East 
Indian  Plants.  By  N.VVallich,  M.&  PH.  D. 
Superintendent  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company’s  Botanic  Garden  at  Cal- 
cutta; Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
Edinburgh  and  Copenhagen  ; of  the  Lin- 
ntean.  Geological,  and  Royal  Asiatic  Socie- 
ties of  London,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Work  will  consist  of  Three  Volumes 
in  folio,  each  containing  One  Hundred 
Plates,  engraved  and  colom-ed  in  the  best 
style,  from  the  Honourable  Company’s 
Drawings,  made  by  native  artists  under  the 
direction  of  the  Author,  accompanied  by 
full  descriptions  in  Latin,  with  the  addition 
of  such  observations  in  English  as  may  ap- 
pear necessary  and  interesting.  It  will  be 
published  in  Twelve  Numbers,  each  con- 
taining Twenty-five  Engravings,  with  the 
Appropriate  Letter.press  ; to  appear  every 
Three  Months,  Price  8/,  10#.  each  Num- 


ber. The  second  number  will  appear  in 
February,  1830. 

As  it  is  intended  to  print  very  few  copies 
beyond  what  are  actually  subscribed  for,  it 
is  requested  that  Subscribers  will  transmit 
their  names  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
A List  of  these  will  be  printed  in  the  last 
I'olume. 


Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Colonial  Atfaii-s, 

Handsomely  printed  in  quarto  ivith\^  Plates 
and  a Map,  with  the  accompanying  Text, 
Part  I.  price  \l.  \s.  of 

2.  FLORA  BOREALI-AMERI- 

CANA ; or.  The  Botany  of  the  Northern 
Parts  of  British  America,  compiled  princi- 
pally from  the  Plants  collected  on  the  late 
northern  laud-expedition  under  command 
of  Capt.  Sir  John  Franklin,  R.N.  to  which 
are  added  (by  permission  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London),  those  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  from  North-West  America,  and  of 
other  naturalists  ; illustrated  by  numerous 
Plates.  By  VVm.  Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D. 
Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  theUniversity 
of  Glasgow;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Antiqua- 
rian,  and  Linnrean  Societies  of  London,  &c. 
&c. 

The  Work  will  appear  in  Twelve  Fasci- 
culi, in  quarto — of  the  same  size  as  the 
Voyages  of  Franklin  and  Parry — each  con- 
taining Six  Sheets  of  Letter-press  and 
Twenty  Plates  ; and  will  be  accompanied 
by  a Map  of  the  Country,  comprising  the 
most  recent  Discoveries,  which  has  been 
prepared  at  the  Admiralty  expressly  for 
I this  Publication,  and  illustrative  of  the 
Routes  of  the  various  Travellers  above 
mentioned.  The  specific  Characters  and 
Descriptions  will  be  given  in  Latin ; the 
Observations  in  English.' 

Price  of  each  Fasciculus,  One  Guinea. 
The  subsequent  Fasciculi  will  appear  every 
Three  Months,  until  the  Work  is  completed. 
Subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their 
Names  for  the  Work. 


3.  ICONE.S  FILICUM;  FI- 
GURES and  DESCRIPTIONS  of  FERNS, 
principally  of  such  as  have  been  altogether 
unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  as  have  not  yet 
been  correctly  figured.  By  William  Jack- 
son  Hooker,  LL.  D.  Regius  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Antiquarian,  and  Lin- 
nsean  Societies  of  London ; and  Robert 
Kaye  Greville,  LL.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  Linmean  Society  of  London. 

Fasciculus  I. — VIII.,  handsomely  printed 
in  Folio,  price  1/.  5s.  each,  plain  ; or  2/.  2s. 
each,  .coloured.  Fasciculus  IX.  will  be  pub' 
lished  on  the  1st  January  next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This  Work  will  be  included  in  12  fasciculi, 
each  consisting  of  20  Plates,  accompanied 
with  as  many  leaves  of  description,  to  ap- 
pear quarterly.  The  Descriptions  are 
written  entirely  in  Latin,  and  a few  remarks 
added  in  English ; the  Plates  are  executed 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  accuracy,  and 
in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  especially  in  the 
dissections  of  the  fructification,  from  draw- 
ings made  by  the  Authors. 

A List  of  Subscribers  will  be  printed  in 
the  last  Number. 


Price  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 

No.  IX.  of  the 

4.  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY 

REVIEVV.  Contents:  Art.  I.  Bourrienne’s 
Memoirs  of  Napoleon. — IJ.  Wallenstein, 
with  Translations  from  Schiller’s  Camp. — 
III.  Present  State  of  Spain. — IV.  Greek 


Romances.— V.  Heeren  on  the  Polity  and 
Commerce  of  the  Great  Nations  of  Anti- 
quity.—VI.  Dialects  and  Literature  of 
Southern  Italy.— VI f.  Pacho’s  Travels  in 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica. — VIII.  Early 
Roman  History.— IX.  Four  Months  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland. — X.  Recent  Progress  of 
Physical  Astronomy. — XI.  History  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — XII.  The  Greek  Revolution, 
and  European  Diplomacy.— XIII.  Notice 

of  M.  Dumont. Critical  Sketches.— 

XIV.  Ispolito  Pindemonte. — XV.  Goro- 
stiza’s  Theatre.— XVI.  History  of  the  In- 
quisition in  France.- XVII.  Ugo  Foscolo. 
— XVIII.  Caroline  Woltmann’s  The  Sculp- 
tors,aNovel. — XIX.  Barth^lemy  and  Mery’s 
Waterloo,  a Poem. — Miscellaneous  Literary 
Notices. — List  of  the  Principal  Works  pub- 
lished on  the  Continent,  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober. 

No,  X.  will  be  Published  in  FEBRUARY, 

18J0. 


HISTORICAL  PRESENTS,  &c. 

1.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY.  New  Series.  3 vols. 

" These  volumes  are  valuable  presents  at  this  season  of  the  year." — New  Monthly  Magazine, 

" Our  limits  will  not  permit  anything  like  analysis  of  the  vast  store  of  romantic  deed  and  wild  adventure 
contained  in  the  work." — Literary  Gazette. 

•'  An  excellent  medium  for  conveying  strong  and  vivid  pictures  of  the  past.” — Monthly  Review, 

2.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY.  First  Series.  3rd  edit.  3 vols. 

" These  talcs  are  valuable  illustrations  of  English  manners.” — Times. 

" They  arc  of  the  most  intense  and  vivid  interest."— Lifet  arj/  Magnet. 

3.  CONVERSATIONS  ON  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY  ; or, 

a Familiar  Explanation  of  the  Nature  and  Operations  of  the  Human  Mind.  2 vols.  16*. 

" They  contain  much  excellent  matter  for  every  age ; to  the  young  they  are  invaluable."— tjfrraru 
Gazette. 

4.  THE  POETICAL  SKETCH-BOOK.  By  T.  K.  Hervey.  Beau- 

tifully embellished  by  Barrett  and  Finden.  Price  10s.  bV/. 

“ This  is  a most  delightful  volume.— Liffrari/  Gazette. 

5.  THE  ART  OF  DANCING.  By  C.  Blasis,  principal  Dancer  at 
the  King’s  Theatre.  Accompanied  with  Plates,  and  Original  Quadrilles  set  to  new 
Figures.  1 vol. 

•' It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the  pupil.  It  is  of  equal  importance  to  actors,  singers, 
dancers,  and  musicians." — Relie  AssembUe, 

Also  just  published, 

6.  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST,  KING 
OF  FRANCE.  By  .Tames  Bacon,  Esq.  2 vols,  8vo,  With  Additions,  and  a new 
Engraving  from  Titian.  Price  28*. 

It  will  not  be  found  unworthy  of  being  classed  with  the  Lives  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Henry  the 
Eighth.” — Times, 

Printed  for  EpwABp  BiLlq  New  Public  Subscription  hibrart/,  26,  Hsllei  Slrfet, 
Cavendish  Square, 


ADVEHTISEMENTS, 


Just  Published,  with  nearly  700  Engravings,  Price  One  Guinea, 

'T’HE  YOUNG  LADY’s  BOOK. — This  elegant  Volume,  which,  on  ac- 

count  of  its  entire  novelty  of  character  and  dilKculty  of  production,  has  been 
necessarily  long  in  preparation,  is  not  an  Annual,  but  essentially  differs  from  the  whole 
class  of  Literary  Gifts  usually  presented  to  Voung  Ladies,  being  a complete  Manual  of 
Elegant  Recreations,  Exercises,  and  Pursuits.  The  subjects  comprised  in  the  Vfork, 
which  is  exquisitely  printed,  and  contains  upwards  of  500  pages,  have  been  confided  to 
Proficients  in  their  several  Departments,  and  include 

MUSIC 
DANCING 
ARCIIEIIY 
RIDING 

ORNAMENTAL  WORKS 


MORAL  DEPORTMENT 
BOTANY 
MINERALOGY 
CONCHO LOGY 
ENTOMOLOGY 


ORNITHOLOGV 
THE  TOILET 
EMBROIDERY 
THE  ESCRUTOIRE 
PAINTING 


A Boudoir 
The  Annoimcemeiit 
Allegorical  Coterie  of  Contributors 
The  Casket  Bearers 
The  Casket  opened 
Crowning  the  Roziere 
Religious  Emblems 
The  Gathered  Rose 
Proserpine  culling  Flowers 
Ophelia 

Vanity  and  Science 
Aladdin  in  the  Cave 
The  Student’s  Grotto 
The  Naiad 

The  Ant  and  the  Sluggard 
Infant  Entomologists 
A Visit  to  the  Aviary 

The  Judge  cading  forth  tlie  Dove,  whicli  took 
refuge  in  his  bosom  from  a Hawk 
Children  in  the  W ood 
Belinda  at  her  Toilet 
Attiring  the  Bride 
Eve  at  the  Fountain 

Feats  of  Chivalry  embroidered  hy  Ladies  “in 
the  oUien  time  ” 

Minerva  and  Aracline 

Lord  Russell’s  Cabinet ; Lady  Russell  acting 
as  his  Secretary 
Besides  nearly  Seven  Hundred  other  Embellishment; 


The  Principal  Embellishments  comprise 

Persian  Girl  attaching  a symbolical  Bouquet  to 
a Pigeon 

Jlary  Beale  painting  the  Portrait  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  Macaw  attacking  a 
Portrait  of  a Maid-Servant,  to  whom  Uie 
Bird  liad  an  antipathy 
Music  and  the  Passions 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Secretary 
An  Al  fresco  Ftite 
The  Pas  de-deus 
The  Bolero 
May-day  Festival 

Old-English  Baron, attended  by  a Dwarf  Page, 
instructing  his  Daughters  in  the  use  of  the 
Bow 

Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian 
Shooting  at  the  Target 
Diana  and  lier  Nymphs 
A Lady  on  Horseback,  with  her  Falcon 
l^lizabetli  haranguing  her  Troops  at  Tilbury 
Fort 

Titaiiia  on  the  Horse-fly 
Tlie  Hon.  Anne  Seymour  Darner  in  her  Studio 
Birtli  flay  Offerings 
The  Salaam 
Regret  at  Parting 


directly  illustrative  of  tlie  Text,  and  the  wliole 


executed  in  the  very  best  Style  of  Art.  The  Volume  is  elegantly  boimd  in  Silk,  witli  Gilt  Leaves.  The 
facings  present  the  hitherto  niiattemplcd  novelty  of  a striking  imitation  of  the  most  beautiful  Mechlin  Lace, 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Critics  of  the  Periodical  Press,  to  be  so  perfect  as  to  entirely  deceive  the 
eye,  and  only  to  be  detected  by  tlie  touch.  .An  ornaiiient.il  Title-page,  emblematical  of  ihe  contents  of  tlie 
Volume,  beautifully  executed  in  biiinished  Gpld,  is  also  among  its  decorative  novelties. 


Few  works  liave  been  received  with  siieli  iin  inimons  and  nnqualifled  approbalion  hy  the  Public  Press.  The 
following  is  an  ahridged  selection  from  a few  of  the  many  favoiirahle  notices  with  which  it  has  been 
honoured ; — 

“ We  shall  find  it  difficult  to  speak  of  thi'  Volume  in  terms  sufficiently  expressive  of  Ihe  admiration,  and, 
indeed,  wonder,  with  whieh  an  exaniiiiatiuii  of  it  has  filled  ns.  It  is  not  only  a emiosily,  but  a beautiful 
curiosity,  ami  no  less  excellent  in  its  useful  qiialilics,  than  it  is  elegiint  in  its  decorative  parts.  A few  years 
ago,  all  the  talents  in  England  could  not  liave  produced  siicIi  a work.  ’ — Literary  Gtizetle,  Ocl.  180y. 

“The  Young  Lady's  Book,  from  tlie  spleiulour  of  its  appearance,  the  oxeeltent  style  and  execution  of  its 
embellishnlcnts,  its  inlrinsic  value,  and  its  peculiar  suitableness,  i.s  the  most  acceptable  offering  that  can  be 
made  at  the  shriue  of  youth  and  beauty;  and,  altogether,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  volumes  of  its  kind.” — 
La  Belle  Assemblee  for  Dec.  12QQ. 

“ The  Young  Lady’s  Book  surpasses  all  the  .Annuals  in  its  external  splendour,  and  is  far  superior  to  them 
in  the  character  of  its  object.  At  the  same  time  that  it  is  itself  a iiiediuiii  of  gciteral  instincliou  in  Science,  it 
is  an  actual  wonder  of  Art” — Spectator,  Nov.  13,  IS.’p. 

“ Tiiis  is  not  an  Annual,  but  an  evergreen  ; a gem  in  its  w.iy ; coiilaiiiing  a clear  and  neatly  wviiteii  epitome 
of  all  those  amusements  that  arc  appropriate  to  A'oiiiig  Ladies,  and  mixing  its  iiistruelioiis  w Ith  sueli  a piea.sanl 
versatility  of  attractive  matter,  that  we  have  no  liesitalion  in  recoiiimendiiig  it  to  tlie  boudoir  ;ind  Ihe  drawiiig- 
robm.” — Atlas,  ^00.  *,  I82(). 

“ In  a word,  whether  we  look  on  Thi;  You.sg  Laov’.s  Book  .is  it  respects  Art,  Science,  or  Recreation,  it 
stands  unique  from  every  other  publication,  and,  as  sucli,  iinisl  be  received  tlirougliout  the  Literary  World.” — 
A'eiuj,  Nov.  8,  I8C9. 

“The  Young  Lady’s  Book  will  enjoy  a more  permanent  popularity  than  any  of  its  coitipelitors  during 
the  present  Gift-giving  reason.” — ^'om  t Journal,  Nov.  Cl,l8‘.'9. 

“Tlie  Young  Lady’s  Book  is  a present  far  more  useful  and  iustrnctivc  than  any  thing  w'e  have  seen 
since  the  new  fasliion  of  yearly  publications  has  obtained.  This  Book  contains  a sort  of  Encyclopedia  of 
Female  Arts  and  Accoinpiishiiieiits ; indeed,  a collection  of  every  lliiug  with  which  die  most  delicate  and 
refined  of  onr  Young  Ladies  should  he  acquainted.”  — John  Bull,  Nov.  Cq,  182>J. 

“ Whether  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a moralist  an  instructor,  or  as  a gay  and  smiling  companion,  enleriiig 
into  all  the  elegant  accoiiiplishmeiits  which  add  a grace  to  nilue,  we  still  finil  it  unexecptiunalde,  both  in 
matter  and  maimer,  and  altogether  one  of  Ihe  most  acccpt.ible  presents  that  could  he  offered  to  a young  Lady.” 
— Morning  Post,  Nov.  17,  ISCp. 

Published  by  Fizetelly^  Branslon  and  Co,,  V6!>,  Fleet  Street. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SPECTATOR 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 


THE  SPECTATOR  avows  the  ambitious  aim  of  being  at  once  the  most  informing, 
the  most  amusing,  and  the  fairest  of  all  Newspapers.  ’ 

Its  large,  though  not  unwieldy  size,  enables  the  Editor,  by  careful  selection  and  labo- 
rious compression,  to  record  every  useful  fact  and  interesting  occurrence,  whether  at 
home  or  in  foreign  countries;  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  an  uncommonly  large  space 
to  Original  Compositions  by  some  of  the  ablest  Pens. 

Politics  are  treated  chiefly  as  matter  of  history,  and  with  an  impartial  exhibition  of  all 
the  leading  facts  and  arguments  on  every  side,  from  every  source.  The  Spectator  is  not 
a Sectarian  or  a partisan,  in  any  sense,  but  a citizen  of  the  world. 

Fair  Criticisms  on  all  the  New  Books  of  note  are  given  ; and  the  best  passages  are 
selected,  for  the  entertainment  of  those  whose  time  may  be  too  much  occupied  to  read 
the  original  works.  Tiie  Drama  is  reviewed  in  a spirit  of  benevolent,  though  free  criti- 
cism ; and  Music  is  treated  at  once  scientifically  and  popularly  as  an  elegant  art. 

Being  a Newspaper,  and  not  a mere  Literary  Periodical,  tlie  Spectator  exhibits  Life 
and  Society  as  they  exist ; but  being  also  a Journal  for  Families,  it  systematically  ex- 
cludes from  its  pages  every  paragraph,  sentiment,  and  expression,  unfit  for  universal 
perusal  in  respectable  circles. 

There  are  two  Editions, — One  for  the  country,  published  on  Saturday,  in  time  to  be 
gent  by  the  post  of  that  evening;  another  for  town,  publislied  very  early  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  bringing  down  ail  public  news  to  the  latest  liour.  Those  who  prefer  the 
latter  Edition  (which  is  easily  distinguished)  should  give  particular  orders  to  that  effect 
to  their  Newsmen. 


CONTEMrORAItY  TE.STI. MONIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

“ A'ortA— Tljeic,  James,  lies  The  .Spect.stor,  a new  weekly  paper  of  some  half-year’s  Standing,  or  so, 
of  the  highest  merit,  and  I wish  I had  some  way  of  strenuously  recommen«ling  it  to  the  reading  public.  The 
Editor,  indoeil,  is  Wliigglsh  and  a Pro-Cadiolic— but  moderate,  steady,  and  consistent  in  his  politics.  Let  us 
have  no  turn-coals,  llis  precis  of  passing  Politics  is  always  admirable;  his  Mercantile  Information— that 
I know'  on  the  authority  of  as  good  a judge  as  lives — Is  correct  and  comprehensive  ; AlisctllaneouB  News  arc 
collected  judiciously  and  amusingly  from  all  quarters  ; the  Literary  department  is  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  that 
of  any  other  weekly  periodical.  I nowhere  see  heller  ciitlcism  on  I'oetiy — and  nowhere  nearly  so  good 
criticism  on  Iheatricals.  Some  critiques  there  have  been,  in  that  department,  superior  in  exquisite  truth  of 
tact  to  any  thing  I remember— worUiy  of  Elia  himself,  though  not  apparently  from  Elia  ; and  in  accounts  of 
Foreign  Literature,  especially  French,  ami  above  all,  of  Frencli  Politics,  a subject  on  whicli  I need  to  be 
enlightened,  I have  seen  no  periodical  at  all  equal  to  the  Spectator. 

“ Shepherd — The  numbers  you  ^nt  out  deserved  a’  that  ye  said  o'  Ihcni.  It’s  a maist  cntertecnin'  and 
Instructive— a maist  misccllawncous  miscellany. 

**  And  wilhout  being  wisliy-washy — 

Shepherd— Or  wersh — 

“ The  Spect.\tor  is  impartial.  It  is  a f.iir,  open,  honest,  and  manly  periodical.” — Blackwood's 

Magazine  for  April,  liCy. 

**  It  w'ill  be  remembered,  that  on  die  first  establishment  of  tiie  SphynXi  its  professed  object  was  so  to  nnitc 
politics  and  literature  as  to  embrace  almost  all  that  was  new  or  interesting  in  either,  bii  a plan  somewhat  be. 
tween  that  of  the  Atlas  and  Examinery  but  more  nearly  resembling  the  former  of  these  journals.  This 
plan  is  exactly  accordant  witli  that  on  which  the  Spect.^tor  conducted;  it  being,  indeed,  the  production 
of  the  original  editor  and  writers  of  the  AthiSj  under  whom  timt  journal  enjoyed  celebrity  at  the  very  time 
3Ir.  BucKiNGHA^t  assumed  it  in  so  far  as  a model.  The  Spectator  |irt*sei>t8,  perhaps,  the  roost  perfect 
analysis  and  epitome  of  News  that  have  ever  been  attempted  in  a weekly  paper.  Of  its  Political  character, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  while  it  is  always  favourable  to  the  support  of  liberal  institutions  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  its  advocacy  of  those  great  principles  has  becii  marked  by  a degree  of  prudence,  judgment,  and 
good  temper,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  praise  of  even  those  who  liold  adverse  opinions.  And  of  its 
Literary  talent,  it  may  as  truly  be  asserted,  that  no  periodical  of  the  present  day  surpasses  it  — in  the  acuteness, 
soundness  and  fairness  of  its  criticisms;  or  in  the  infinite  variety  with  which  its  pages  constantly  abound.”— 
SphynXy  May  2. 

**  A Paper  distinguislied  among  its  weekly  contemporaries  for  its  perceplion  of  the  ludicrous  in  manners, 
and  its  piquant,  yet  not  malignant  satire  upon  the  foibles  of  society.” — Glohcy  May  28. 

“A  Pa^r  supported  by  first  rate  talent.” Again,  (in  quoting  a critique  on  the  Italian  Opera)— 

**  The  wdt,  truth,  and  spirit,  of  the  annexed  obsti  vations,  which  appear  in  the  Spectator  of  this  date,  entitle 
them  to  a place  in  my  Diary.  They  ought,  and  probably  w'ill,  find  a corner  in  every  scrap-book  in  the  domi. 
niODSOf  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King.”— of  a Dilettante— Harmonicon  for  June* 


Handsomely  printed  in  Sixteen  Pages  Foolscap  Folio. — Price  only  Ninepencet 
4,  IFellin^ton  Street,  Strand,  Nov,  2, 1829. 


Office  of  the  Westminster  Review, 

3,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  July  1,  1829. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW  appears  regularly  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  circulates  in  every  quarter  of  the  Globe,  olfering  a valuable, 
certain  and  enduring  medium  for  advertkements  which  it  may  be  desired  extensively  to 
diffuse. 
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Art.  I.  The  Poetical  Works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  . . 1 

II.  Thames  Water  Question 31 

1.  A Letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,.  &c.  &c.,  re- 

specting the  West  London  Gas  Company,  by  William 
Matthews,  &c.  &c.,  to  which  are  added  a Postscript 
on  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Water  Companies,  and 
also  the  Report  of  the  City  Surveyor  on  the  Petition 
of  the  British  Gas  Light  Company. 

2.  The  Water  Question.  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Com- 

missions, approved  by  his  Majesty  in  pursuance  of  the 
addresses  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  inquire 
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Art.  l.—  The  Poetical  Jf’orks  of  S.  T.  Coleridsie,  Esq.  vols.  8vo, 
1829.  ' ' * 

^J^HERE  is  a .set  of  dunces  In  the  world  who  having,  as  they 
think,  compassed  the  comprehension  of  one  idea,  cannot  by 
any  means  expand  their  minds  to  its  combination  with  a second 
idea,  and  who  therefore  sturdily  deny  that  any  body  else  can. 
These  are  the  people  who,  having  had  woeful  experience  that 
Utilitarians  are  somewhat  logical,  hold  as  downright  heresy,  or 
flat  blasphemy,  the  notion  that  possibly  the  gods  have  made 
them  poetical  also.  And  truly  their  own  poetry  is  as  destitute 
of  logic,  as  their  logic  is  of  poetry.  But  tliat  is  no  rule  for  the 
world ; nature  having  made  many  minds  by  a much  ampler 
measure.  Nay,  so  far  from  there  being  any  natural  incongruity 
between  the  reasoning  and  imaginative  faculties,  as  dunces^ have 
always  been  delighted  to  believe,  it  may  rather  be  affirmed  that 
they  have  a mutual  affinity,  and  rarely  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment but  when  they  exist  in  union. — Produce  who  can  the 
name  of  any  first-rate  poet  who  was  not  a sound  reasoner. 
Not  Milton;  for  his  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  the  worthy 
oration  of  a nation’s  advocate  pleading  for  his  country  at  the 
world  s bar,  and  for  the  verdict  of  posterity,  his  ^ Areopagitica,’ 
and  his  ‘ Treatises  on  Divorce,’  would  have  made  his  name 
great,  though  he  had  never  dreamed  that  delicious  dream  of 
Paradise,  nor  set  off  its  placid  loveliness  by  the  double  con- 
trast of  Celestial  splendors  and  Tartarean  horrors.  Not 
Shakespeare ; for  he  would,  in  half  an  hour,  have  created  half  a 
dozen  senators,  lawyers,  or  cardinals,  and  given  them  life  and 
logic  enough  of  themselves  to  silence  all  the  oracles  of  all  the 
schools  that  then  were  flourishing  in  their  Aristotelian  pride. 
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Not  Jeremy  Taylor ; for  he  was  a poet  too, — no  mean  one 
either ; a poet  whose  name  indeed  may  be  transplanted  among 
the  logicians,  and  it  will  take  root  and  flourish  there,  like  one  of 
his  own  metaphors  so  rich  and  redolent  of  beauty,  and  twining 
gracefully  about  the  intellect  which  could  cut  so  finely  in  casuistry 
as  to  be  a qualified  Ductor  Dubitautium,  and  lay  down  principles 
so  broad  as  those  which  yet  sustain  unshaken  the  liberty  of  pro- 
phesying. Not  Wordsworth ; for  he  makes  syllogisms  of  odes 
and  odes  of  syllogisms,  and  his  “ song  is  but  the  eloquence  of 
truth” — the  truth  of  our  inmost  souls — the  truth  of  humanity’s 
essence,  brought  up  from  those  abysses  which  exist  in  every 
bosom,  and  just  moulded  into  metre  without  being  concealed  or 
disfigured  by  the  workmanship.  No,  it  is  not  among  great 
poets  that  we  are  to  look  for  men  who  cannot  handle  the  foils  of 
logical  fence,  well  enough  to  disarm  in  a trice  the  dullest  dog 
that  ever  tumbled  over  the  dry  bones  of  Aristotle.  They  are  all 
of  them  at  home  in  the  business.  They  have  keen  swords 
beneath  their  myrtle  garlands.  They  can  despatch  an  opponent 
and  then  chant  his  dirge.  They  «an  win  a fight  and  then  sing 
the  song  of  victory.  Pity  that  they  are  not  always  on  the  right 
side.  But  that  misfortune  befalls  the  philosophers  as  well  as 
the  poets.  And  that  reminds  us,  that  we  have  to  summon  from 
among  them,  too,  witnesses  to  the  position,  that  thie  higher 
degrees  of  the  ratiocinative  and  imaginative  powers  are  usually 
found  together.  And  here  it  is  fit  to  begin  with  the  first  and 
highest  name  upon  the  roll,  even  with  the  founder  of  the  reformed 
philosophy.  Lord  Bacon.  Let  any  man  read  his  Essays,  and  say 
if  they  be  not  abundant  in  the  materials  of  the  richest  and  purest 
poetry.  How  beautifully  he  often  bodies  forth  a principle  in  an 
image ; and  what  an  eye  he  had  for  nature’s  paintings, — what 
an  ear  for  nature’s  melodies.  There  is  nothing  in  Ihomsons 
Seasons  half  so  good  as  Bacon’s  Essay  of  Oardens.  How  true 
his  perception  that  “ the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the 
air  than  in  the  hand,”  because  there  “ it  comes  and  goes  like  the 
warbling  of  music  and  what  a “royal  ordering”  does  he  make 
of  “ gardens  for  all  the  months  of  the  year,  “ that  you  may 
have  ver  perpstuum,  as  the  place  affords.”  Hobbe.s  s great 
work,  tough  as  it  is,  is  but  the  amplification  of  a poetical  con- 
ception. The  Leviathan  is  only  a personification  filling  a folio. 
He  could  versify  too  ; and  that  seldom  without  vigour  some- 
times with  a good  deal  of  beauty.  The  eloquence  both  of  South 
and  Barrow  often  rises  into  poetry.  The  one  strikes  off  a 
beautiful  thought  at  a heat ; the  other  elaborates  it  into  per- 
fection, by  the  faithful  and  complete  accumulation  of  particulars. 
It  is  enough  to  name  Burke,  the  most  splendid  example  of  an 
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intellect  alike  surpassing  by  the  facility  with  which  it  gene- 
ralized the  most  multifarious  political  details  into  principles,  and 
by  the  vivacity,  variety,  and  power  of  its  pictorial  delineations. 
And  pursuing  the  topic  into  which  tlie  Edinburgh  Review 
provoked  us,  in  our  twentieth  Number,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew 
that  the  most  acute  and  vigorous  mind  of  the  present  age — that 
mind  which  has  perhaps  never  been  rivalled  in  any  age  for  its 
powers  of  logical  deduction  and  comprehensive  analysis ; we 
speak  of  Mr.  Bentham — is  far  more  free  from  failure,  when 
directed  to  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  truth  he  would  teach 
by  means  of  material  illustration,  than  the  most  fanciful  of  the 
carping  critics,  who  look  up  alike  despondinglv  and  enviously  to 
his  intellectual  elevation.  A philosojdier  must  always  have 
something  of  poetry  in  him,  and  a poet  of  philosophy,  for  in 
the  nature  of  things,  which  is  the  source  of  both,  they  are  inex- 
tricably intertwined;  there  is  no  dissociating  the  true  and  the 
beautiful;  and  however  exclusively  the  mind  may  be  devoted  to 
tbe  pursuit  of  the  one,  its  perceptions  must  be  quickened  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  other,  by  finding  it.  in  constant  contact 
therewith. 

Thus  Mr.  Coleridge  is  a Benthamite  in  his  poetry ; a Utilita- 
rian ; a “ greatest  happiness  ” man ; for,  as  a poet,  he  writes  under 
the  controlling  and  dictating  power  of  truth  and  nature,  under 
the  inspiration  of  his  own  profound  convictions  and  emotions. 
It  is  different,  indeed,  in  his  prose.  There  he  is  not  his  own 
man.  There  he  has  something  else  in  view  l)esides  lellino-  out 
what  he  thinks  and  feels  in  the  melodious  words  which  it  spon- 
taneously assumes.  But  with  that,  thank  heaven,  we  have  not 
now  to  do.  Our  present  business  is  solely  with  his  poetical 
character,  which  is  brought  under  our  notice  by  this  edition  of 
his  works,  in  which  he  may  be  considerefl  as  packing  up  his 
pretensions  to  the  laurel  for  posterity.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  consignment  will  reach  its  destination,  and  the  award 
be  decidedly  favourable.  And  the  anticipation  is  giounded  not 
only  on  the  appreciation  of  the  truth,  reason,  sound  philosophy, 
which  are  to  be  found  enshrined  in  his  verses,  but  also  in  the 
application  of  those  tests  with  which  we  are  furnished  by  the 
very  principle  wliose  adoption  is  often  stupidly  represented  as 
inconsistent  with  even  the  capacity  for  perceiving  poetry  and 
feeling  its  influences.  So  flir  from  its  being  proscribed  by  Utili- 
tarian notions,  they  demand  its  existence,  as  amongst  the  most 
effective  agencies  of  human  enjoyment;  they  suggest  the  lawS' 
to  which,  for  that  end,  it  must  be  subjected,  and  by  which, 
therefore,  criticism  must  make  trial  of  its  worth  ; and  as  they 
inspire  a high  idea  of  the  art  itself,  so  have  they  also  impelled 
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us  to  assign  to  Mr.  Coleridge  a distinguished  place  among  its 
professors. 

That  verse  is  not  poetry  we  have  abundant  evidence  daily ; 
and  that  poetry  of  a very  high  order  may  be  written  in  prose 
is  a proposition  which  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  back  by  the 
authority  of  Wordsworth,  or  the  example  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
The  metrical  arrangement  of  words,  however,  is  so  pleasurable 
in  itself,  and  has  so  close  an  affinity  with  the  other  elements  of 
poetical  enjoyment,  that  it  may  fairly  be  required  of  the  pro- 
fessed poet ; and  we  place  it  first  because  it  is  the  most  mecha- 
nical, and  stands  at  the  bottom  of  an  ascending  scale  of  qualities. 
Whether  in  prose  or  verse,  a sentence  should  be  grammatically 
constructed  and  convey  a distinct  meaning  to  the  understand- 
ing, but  when  it  is  also  rendered  harmonious  to  the  ear,  when  it 
gratifies  the  musical  sense,  there  is  a clear  gain  of  so  much 
pleasure.  The  man  who  makes  a flowing  verse  benefits  the 
world  by  the  aggregate  of  all  the  enjoyment  which  the  organs 
of  speech  and  hearing  receive  in  repeating  it,  and  in  listen- 
ing to  its  repetition.  The  poet  must  not  stop  here.  He  is 
but  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple.  The  eye  is  a far 
nobler  inlet  of  pleasure  than  the  ear.  He  must  be  a painter  as 
well  as  a musician.  He  must  give  us  pictures.  The  actual 
sight  of  lovely  forms  and  colouring  is  beyond  his  art ; but  he 
must  stimulate  us  to  their  mental  reproduction,  and  that  in  new 
and  becoming  combinations.  His  words  should  be  such  as 
are  associated  with  the  most  common  and  most  vivid  recol- 
lections of  those  external  objects  whose  presence  most  gratifies 
the  senses.  This  end  is  not  best  gained  by  laboured  and  minute 
description.  It  rather  requires  a felicitous  selection  of  expres- 
sions ; such  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  exemplify. 
There  is  a yet  higher  source  of  pleasure  in  sympathy,  emotion, 
passion.  The  poet’s  melody,  like  the  musician’s,  should  express, 
recall,  or  excite  a sentiment.  The  poet’s  sketch,  as  well  as  the 
painter’s,  should  touch  the  heart ; penetrating  thither  through 
the  imagination  as  that  does  through  the  sight.  A great  master 
of  the  art  can  play  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  produce  and 
control  its  vibrations  as  easily  as  the  well-practised  performer 
can  try  the  compass  and  power  of  a musical  instrumerrt,  and 
with  a produce  of  errjoyment,  which  seems  a combinatiora  of 
animal  and  intellectual,  not  easily  calculated.  Then  a poem, 
however  short,  should  be  a narrative,  or  a drama,  and  have 
something  of  that  sort  of  interest,  arrd  consequently  of  pleasure, 
which  we  experience  in  being  conducted  through  a train  of 
events  to  a catastrophe,  in  which,  whether  joyous  or  mourn- 
ful, the  mind  rests  as  in  the  close  of  that  portion  of  Nature’s 
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annals.  By  dramatic  we  do  not  mean  that  the  poet  should 
have  recourse  to  personae  and  dialogue  ; but  he  should  at  least 
employ  those  defined  and  contrasted  feelings  which  will  in  very 
narrow  space,  shadow  forth  the  strivings  of  the  external  and 
literal  drama  ; and  his  narrative  will  be  not  the  less  efficient  for 
not  being  the  current  of  outward  circumstances,  but  that  of  the 
phantoms  which  are  ever  passing  in  long  procession  throuo-h 
the  brain.  And  over  the  whole,  to  crown  the  work,  there  shoifld 
be  the  charm  of  “ divine  philosophy truth  should  be  there  in 
tlm  wildest  fictions,  and  wisdom  in  the  gayest  sportinos  : the 
whole  should  be  based  upon  a profound  knowledge  of\uman 
nature,  its  constitution  and  history,  its  strength  and  weaknesses 
Its  capabilities  and  its  destiny ; and  where  there  is  this  science 
o in  the  poet  s mind,  its  existence  will  be  ever  felt ; it  will 
breathe  a pervading  spirit  of  power  into  his  compositions  ; of 
power  which  is  yielded  to  with  a sort  of  solemn  gladness: 
which  almost  identifies  poetical  with  religious  inspiration,  raises 
the  pleasure  of  fanciful  reveries  into  the  delight  of  holy  musino  s 
and  makes  us  worshippers  in  that  ‘‘metropolitan  temple”  which 
Uod  hath  built  and  sanctified  to  himself  “in  the  hearts  of 
mighty  poets.” 

Our  standard  of  excellence  in  poetry  is,  then,  a very  high  one. 
and  we  have  a corresponding  estimate  of  its  worth  as  a means 
ot  enjoyment.  It  is  an  essence  distilled  from  the  fine  arts  and 
liberal  sciences  ; nectar  for  the  gods.  It  tasks  the  senses,  the 
ancy,  the  feelings,  and  the  intellect,  and  employs  the  best 
powers  of  all  in  one  rich  ministry  of  pleasure.  It  must  be  by  a 
rare  felicity,  that  the  requisite  qualities  for  its  production  Le 
found  in  a man  ; and  when  they  are,  w’e  should  make  much  of 
a treasure  to  the  world.  He  does  that  immediately 
which  other  benefactors  of  mankind  only  expect  to  accomplish 
m the  remote  consequences  of  their  exertions.  The  leo-islator 
proposes  to  increase  men’s  happiness,  by  his  enactments^  in  the 
course  of  years.  The  philosopher  will  advance  it  by  his  specula- 
tions  in  the  lapse  of  generations.  The  divine  promises  it  in  the 
world  to  come.  But  the  poet  seizes  upon  the  soul  at  once  and 
laps  it  in  Elysium. 

High  as  our  standard  is,  Mr.  Coleridge  comes  up  to  it:  and 
we  rejoice  in  the  facilities  afforded  for  substantiating  his  claims 
by  the  collection  of  his  compositions  now  before  us.  Such  a 
collection  was  needful  to  make  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  felt 
and  render  us  aware  of  the  amount  of  enjoyment  for  which  we 
are  his  debtors.  How  could  he  be  rightly  judged  of,  by  the 
public  generally,  when  they  had  only  now  and  then  a stray  scrap 
one  forgotten  before  another  came,  like  angel  visits,  few  arid 
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far  between,”  too  short  and  too  distant  to  leave  any  distinct  and 
permanent  impression  of  the  splendid  visitant  ? But  now  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  do  him  justice.  We  shall  proceed  to  indi- 
cate in  his  works,  following  the  order  of  their  arrangement  in 
these  volumes,  the  several  qualities  of  genuine  and  excellent 
poetry  which  have  been  just  enumerated,  as  they  may  present 
themselves  to  notice. 

The  first  division  consists  of  poems,  which  are  only  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  as  Juvenile.  The  term  very  accurately 
characterizes  them.  They  are  the  effusions  of  a mind  yet 
unformed  and  immature  ; and  shew  that  the  author’s  powers 
were  of  slow  development.  Most  of  them  might  as  well  have 
been  suppressed.  At  least  we  perceive  but  one  good  reason  for 
their  retention.  The  number  of  fragments  in  the  collection, 
gives  an  impression  of  the  author’s  indolence,  which  is  greatly 
counteracted  by  a comparison  of  these  poems  with  his  subse- 
quent productions.  The  mind  which  made  such  advances  as 
that  comparison  indicates,  could  not  be  an  indolent  mind,  to 
whatever  infirmity  of  purpose  it  might  sometimes  be  liable.  The 
happier  choice  and  greater  command  of  words ; the  superior 
sweetness  and  richness  of  the  melody  of  the  versification  ; reflec- 
tions more  profound,  and  illustrations  more  vivid  ; combinations 
more  striking  and  original ; and  a more  continuous  flow  of  true, 
and  affecting,  and  picturesque,  und  powerful  thought,  are  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  mental  faculties  had  been  actively, 
and  laboViously,  and  successfully  exercised.  Of  whatever  other 
purposes  they  might  have  failed,  the  impoitant  one  of  their  own 
• improvement  had  been  achieved.  This  inqu’ovement  is  particu- 
larly apparent  in  the  pictorial  faculty.  The  imagery  in  the 
Juvenile  poems  is  comparatively  common-place.  With  some 
beautiful  exceptions,  of  which  we  know  not  exactly  how  many, 
some  we  are  aware,  are  the  additions  of  a later  period,  it  chiefly 
consists  of  those  cold  personifications  of  qualities  which  never 
live  in  the  mind,  nor  become  any  more  objects  of  interest, 
admiration,  or  aff’ection,  than  so  many  wax-work  figures.  Thus  ; 

■ ' Ton,  shall  call  the  charmer  Health  his  bride. 

And  Laughter  tickle  Plenty’s  ribless  side  3’ 

And  he  shew  s “ Remorse”  with  the  poisoned  arrow  in  his  side,” 
and  “ bids  Vanity  her  filmy  network  spread,”  and  the  like.  This 
automaton  maniifactory  was  fashionable  wdien  Mr.  Coleridge 
was  a reading  boy,  and  these  lay  figures  were  thought  bold 
creations  by  the  generation  of  versifiers  who  preceded  him. 
Happily  he  soon  ascended  into  a purer  region  of  fancy  ; and  that 
not  without  leaving  the  print  of  his  steps  in  the  clay  from  which 
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he  sprung.  The  personifications  in  his  Sonnet  on  the  expatria- 
tion of  Dr.  Priestley,  are  as  good  as  such  things  can  be.  The 
concluding  reference  to  Priestley’s  philosophical  discoveries, 
might  suggest  a noble  group  for  the  sculptor. 

‘ Though  rous’d  by  that  dark  Vizir  Riot  rude 

Have  driven  our  Priestley  o’er  the  ocean  swell , 

Tliough  Sui'ERSTiTiox  aiid  her  wolfish  brood 
Bay  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  and  fell  ■, 

Calm  in  his  halls  of  brightness  he  shall  dwell ! 

For  lo  ! Religion,  at  his  strong  behest. 

Starts  with  mild  anger  from  the  papal  spell. 

And  flings  to  earth  her  tinsel-glittering  vest. 

Her  mitred  state  and  cumbrous  pomp  unholy  ; 

And  Justice  wakes  to  bid  the  oppressor  wail 
Insulting  aye  the  wrongs  of  patient  Folly  : 

And  from  her  dark  retreat  by^Visdom  won 
Meek  Nature  slowly  lifts  her  matron  veil 
To  smile  with  fondness  on  her  gazing  son  !’— i.  p.  56. 

There  are  other  instances  in  these  Juvenile  Poems,  of  the  felicity 
with  which  our  author  could  employ  a kind  of  imagery  which  he 
had  soon  the  sound  judgment  to  discard  : 

‘ And  the  stern  Fate  transpierc’d  with  viewless  dart 
The  last  pale  Hope  that  shiver’d  at  my  heart !’ 

Before  dismissing  the  Juvenile  Poems,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  they  contain  both  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  that 
truer  poetical  faith  which  is  the  great  charm  of  the  maturer 
productions.  The  old  personifiers  were  quite  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing they  could  make  a living  soul,  by  merely  misusing  a 
pronoun.  When  the  poet  would  incorporate  his  thoughts  so  as 
to  render  them  visible  and  tangible  to  the  mind,  he  must  make 
them  assume  and  animate  the  forms  of  natural  objects.  Genius 
must  breathe  its  breath  of  life  into  some  one  of  the  innumerable 
shapes  of  loveliness  which  are  scattered  around  us  in  the 
material  universe.  It  can  give  a soul  better  than  it  can  mould  a 
body.  It  can  animate  the  human  frame  with  fire  from  heaven, 
like  Prometheus  ; but  if,  with  Frankenstein,  it  pretends  to 
create,  it  only  produces  a monster.  It  must  identify  itself  with 
nature  ; and  then  it  will  behold  there  its  own  thoughts  and 
emotions  already  embodied : 

‘ For  all  that  meets  the  bodily  sense,  I deem 
Symbolical,  one  mighty  alphabet 
For  infant  minds ’ 

And  he  who  uses  that  alphabet  in  a poetical  spu'lt,  need  no  more 
be  afraid  of  the  imputation  of  comnton-place  in  the  employment 
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of  the  simplest  objects,  than  in  that  of  the  letters  by  which 
every  blockhead  expresses  his  truisms  or  his  blunders.  How 
beautiful  is  the  everlasting  simile  of  the  flower  in  the  well-known 
Epitaph  on  an  Infant,  “ Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade 
and  yet  more  the  as  common  streamlet  in  the  last  line  of  the 
religious  musings  ; 

‘ Till  then 

I discipline  my  young  noviciate  thought 
In  ministeries  of  heart-stirring  song. 

And  aye  on  Meditation’s  heaven-ward  wing 
Soaring  aloft  I breathe  the  empyreal  air 
Of  Love,  omnific,  omnipresent  Love, 

Whose  day-spring  rises  glorious  in  my  soul 
As  the  great  sun,  when  he  his  influence 
Sheds  on  the  frost-bound  waters — The  glad  stream 
Flows  to  the  ray  and  warbles  as  it  flows.’ — i.  p.  102. 

The  Sibylline  leaves  constitute  the  next  portion  of  this  publica- 
tion, consisting  of  political,  amatory,  and  meditative  poems. 

Of  the  “ Poems  occasioned  by  political  events  or  feelings 
connected  with  them,”  there  are  two  which  particularly  deserve 
notice,  the  “ Fears  in  Solitude,”  written  in  April  1798,  and  the 
celebrated  “ War  Eclogue.” 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge’s manner  and  powers,  at  which  we  have  yet  arrived.  It 
is  a narrative  of  thought  and  emotion,  as  complete  in  its  con- 
struction as  ever  epic  w as  ; the  chain  of  association  is  unbroken, 
and  every  link  is  bright ; the  ideas  follow  in  that  natural 
succession  in  which  they  would  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  a man  of  genius,  in  a solitude  at  once  profound  and  beautiful, 
with  the  love  of  his  country  and  his  kind  strong  at  his  heart, 
and  intensely  interested  in  the  important  movements  of  the  busy 
world,  yet  who  seeks  not  to  guide  the  current  of  his  feelings, 
but  gives  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  the  scene  around,  and 
the  spontaneous  workings  of  the  principle  within.  Accordingly 
it  begins  with  mere  description. 

A green  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 

A small  and  silent  dell ! O’er  stiller  place 
No  singing  .sky-lark  ever  poised  himself. 

A few  touches,  few  but  graphic,  conjure  up  before  us  the 
complete  localities  of  this  “ quiet  spirit-healing  nook  j”  and  we 
are  then  introduced  to  one 

* Who,  in  his  youthful  years 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly  as  had  made 
His  early  manhogd  more  securely  wise,’ 
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and  who  here  " might  lie  on  fern  or  withered  heath/'  resigning 
his  mind  to  his  senses,  and  his  senses  to  the  “ sweet  influences” 
around  and  above,  till  they  lull  him  into  a wakino-  dream  of 
better  worlds,  which  it  is  ‘sad  to  think  must  be  alloyed  and 
dashed  by  the  thought  of  what  storms  of  strife  are  stirring  in 
the  earth,  and  perchance  even  now  “ in  his  native  isle  for  the 
alarm  of  an  invasion  was  then  abroad  in  the  country,  ’xhe  poet 
has  thus  brought  us  to  the  very  heart  of  his  subject.  National 
dangers  obviously  suggest  national  offences,  which  he  proceeds 
to  arraign  in  a strain  of  solemn,  indignant,  and  yet  mournful 
vituperation,  which  rolls  along  most  majestically,  till  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  delineations  of  guilt  brings  home  so  powerfully  the 
prospect  of  retributory  infliction,  that  he  bursts  forth  in  suppli- 
cation to  Providence,  to  “ spare  us  yet  awhile,”  and  from  suppli- 
cation rises  into  an  animated  call  upon  all  true  hearts  to  stand 
forth  and  repel  the  foe. 

* And  oh  ! may  we  return 
Not  with  a drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear  : 

Bepenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
So  fierce  a foe  to  frenzy !’ 

This  again  suggests  the  “ bitter  truths”  which  he  has  told, 
but  without  bitterness,”  although  aware  that  this  may  not 
secure  him  from  being  vilified  by  the  idolaters  of  power  as  an 
enemy  of  his  country  : 

‘ Such  have  I been  deemed— 

But  O,  dear  Britain  ! O,  my  mother  isle  ! 

Needs  must  thou  prove  a name  most  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  a son,  a brother,  and  a friend, 

A husband  and  a father  ! who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

O,  native  Britain  ! O,  my  mother  isle  ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills. 

Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 

Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 

All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 

All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature. 

All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things. 

Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being. 

There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrowed  from  my  country.  O divine 
And  beauteous  island  ! thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 
I walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs, 
lAJving  the  God  that  made  me!’— j.  p.  151, 
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The  violence  of  his  emotions  has  now  exhausted  itself.  Passion 
has  subsided  into  calmness.  The  train  of  thoughts  which  ex- 
ternal objects  had  originally  suggested,  and  which  grew  so 
absorbing  and  powerful,  that  those  external  objects  were  alto- 
gether unheeded,  gradually  becomes  less  vivid,  and  as  it  wanes, 
they  resume  their  ascendancy,  make  their  presence  and  their 
influence  again  felt,  and  the  poem  concludes,  as  it  began,  with 
description.  This  transition  is  beautifully  managed : — 

‘ May  my  fears. 

My  filial  fears,  be  vain  ! and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
: Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roared  and  died  away 

In  the  distant  tree  : which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bowed  not  the  delicate  grass.’ 

- But  the  final  description  has  more  of  variety,  extent,  and  asso- 
ciated feeling,  than  that  at  the  commencement.  Evening  has 
come  on  ; the  changed  appearances  of  things  rapidly  recall  him 
from  his  bodings ; he  pursues  his  path  from  the  dell  “ up  the 
heathy  hill,”  and  is  startled  at  the  burst  of  prospect,  ‘‘the 
shadowy  main,”  and  the  rich  and  elmy  fields,”  which  seem 
like  society 

‘ Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A livelier  impulse 

And  the  village  church,  and  his  friend’s  house,  and  the  trees 
which  hide  his  own  lowly  cottage,  draw  him  on  with  “ quickened 
footsteps,”  grateful,  as  he  says, 

‘ That  by  Nature’s  quietness 
And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 
Is  softened,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  arrd  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kind.’ 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  stronger  contrasts  or  more  varied 
emotions  than  are  presented  or  excited  by  different  parts  of  this 
poem.  The  scene  shifts  from  a most  “ soft  and  silent  spot”  shut 
in  by  hills,  to  “college  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court 
thence  to  the  field  of  battle ; and  thence  again  to  a wide  and 
peaceful  but  not  unanimated  prospect,  closing  in  the  social 
seclusion  of  a cottage  home.  The  feeling  varies  from  passive, 
dreamy  reverie,  to  painful  sympathy,  burning  indignation, 
trembling  apprehension,  solemn  supplication,  animated  appeal, 
tempered  triumph,  calm  expostulation,  devout  confidence,  till  it 
ends  in  the  contemplative  enjoyment  of  benevolent  affection. 
And  yet  we  are  never  startled  by  any  abrupt  transition  ; all  is 
unforced,  natural,  and  continuous ; and  we  are  carried  on  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  the  extent  of  the  circle  through 
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which  the  mind  is  borne  until  the  revolution  is  completed, 
and  the  same  external  objects  present  themselves  as  at  the 
outset;  but  present  themselves  as  does  the  scenery  of  his 
native  land  to  the  traveller  who  has  voyaged  round  the  globe,  and 
who  brings  to  its  contemplation  the  change,  the  extension,  the 
elevation  of  thought  produced  by  an  intermediate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  remote  and  dissimilar  regions.  This  history  of 
the  feelings  of  a solitary  hour  is  as  diversified,  and  as  interest- 
ing, as  the  narrative  of  an  eventful  life.  It  is  a tale  alike  power- 
ful in  its  progress  and  satisfactory  in  its  conclusion.  What  is 
the  value  of  a succession  of  events  but  the  corresponding  suc- 
cession of  emotions  ? To  produce  these  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  spectator,  is  the  triumph  of  the  novelist’s,  or  the  dra- 
matist’s, art.  The  poet  has  here  accomplished  the  same  result 
by  the  simpler  means  of  throwing  open  to  us  the  train  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Here  is  the  essence  of  all  narrative,  ad- 
venture, plot,  and  catastrophe.  It  has  been  said,  that  all  the 
beings  and  events  in  the  world  are  but  the  thoughts  of  the 
Deity  : in  this  instance,  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  are  beings  and 
events;  they  aft’ect  us  in  the  same  way;  we  are  complacent  in 
their  quiet;  agitated  in  their  crimes  and  conliicts;  exultant  in 
their  triumph ; and  close  the  poem  in  glad  and  satisfied  sym- 
pathy as  they  subside  into  cahn  and  enlightened  enjoyment. 

The  War  Eclogue  is  a splendid  composition;  the  scene  a 
desolated  tract  in  La  Vendee  (it  was  written  in  1796)  ; the 
speakers.  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter;  the  dialogue  consisting 
of  an  exulting  recapitulation  of  the  horrors  they  had  perpetrated 
since  they  weie  let  loose  by  one  whose  name  they  will  not 
utter,  because  ’tw  ould  “ make  an  holiday  in  Hell,”  but  whom 
they  describe  enigmatically,  and  consult  how  to  “ yield  him 
honour  due.”  Famine  proposes  to  excite  the  starving  multi- 
tude against  him  ; Slaughter  promises  that  “ they  shall  tear 
him  limb  from  limb  ;”  Fire  rebukes  them  : 

‘ O thankless  beldames  and  untrue  ! 

And  is  this  all  that  you  ean  do 
For  him  who  did  so  much  for  you  ? 

Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth  ! 

Hath  richly  cater’d  for  you  both  ; 

And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 
An  eight  years’  work  ? — Away  ! away  ! 

1 alone  am  faithful ! I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly . 

Mr.  Coleridge  has  deemed  an  “Apologetic  Preface”  to  this 
poem  needful ; in  which  he  assures  us  that  he  meant  no  harm 
towards  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  a pitiful  compound  of  cant  and 
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sophistry.  That  he  would  not,  had  he  been  standing  by  the 
door  of  the  infernal  regions  when  Pitt  arrived  there,  have  pushed 
him  in  and  turned  upon  him  the  key  of  that  lock,  whose  bolt 
would  not  be  shot  back  to  all  eternity,  we  very  readily  believe  ; 
and  we  suppose  nobody  ever  doubted  But  that  he  wrote  in 
right  earnest ; that  he  regarded  that  atrocious  minister  as  the 
scourge  of  his  country  and  the  human  race  ; that  he  felt  towards 
him  as  became  a man,  whose  brethren  had  been  insulted,  plun- 
dered, oppressed,  demoralized,  starved,  slaughtered  by  whole- 
sale ; that  in  his  conscience  he  pronounced  him  guilty  of  immo- 
lating the  prospects  of  France,  the  liberties  of  Britain,  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  at  the  shrine  of  aristocratical  prejudice  or 
interest ; that  he  held  him  worthy  of  whatever  penalty  might  be 
the  appropriate  result  of  such  foul  misdeeds  ; that,  though  he 
might  have  deprecated  the  multitudes  acting  as  Famine  and 
Slaughter  prompted  them,  yet  he  would  have  deemed  their 
doing  so  only  another  instance,  in  addition  to  many  which 
history  records  and  palliates,  of  the  vengeance  which  outraged 
humanity  takes ; and  that,  though  he  would  not  have  been 
accessary  to  the  eternal  burning  of  William  Pitt,  or  of  any  one 
else,  yet  that  he  saw  no  better  prospect  for  the  Premier’s  soul, 
according  to  the  common  version  of  the  religion  whose  prelates 
chose  him  as  their  altar’s  champion  : this  we  do  believe,  and 
of  this  we  hold  the  poem  itself,  even  without  the  corroboration 
afforded  by  other  indications  of  the  author’s  opinions  and  feel- 
ings at  that  period,  to  be  conclusive  evidence.  We  wilLapply 
to  it  the  very  tests,  by  the  use  of  which  Mr.  Coleridge  would 
conduct  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  We  will  prove  him  an 
honest  man,  or  at  least  an  honest  poet,  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  says,  and  very  justly,  that  “ prospects  of  pain  and  evil  to 
others,  and  in  general,  all  deep  feelings  of  revenge,  are  com- 
monly expressed  in  a few  words,  ironically  tame  and  mild.” 
Exactly  so ; can  there  be  an  apter  instance  than  the  conclusion 
of  our  last  quotation  ? Is  not  Fire  quite  affectionate  ? Not 
loquaciously,  nor  boisterously  so ; not  with  the  agitated  and 
agitating  fervours  of  a passionate  lady-love,  but  with  the  calm 
confidence  of  a betrothed,  who  feels  herself  already  a wedded 
wife,  and  talks  composedly  of  a long  and  lasting  intercourse  of 
every-day  endearment  ? If  the  Eclogue  were  got  up  as  a 
theatrical  interlude,  and  Mr.  Kean  played  the  “ hot  wench  in 
flame-coloured  taffeta,”  what  an  effect  he  would  produce  by 
that  last  line.  The  low,  equable  voice,  almost  a whisper,  with 
an  affectation  of  tenderness  in  the  tone ; the  arms  slowly  and 
softly  folding  on  the  breast,  so  as  to  suggest  the  pressure  of  a 
gentle  bnt  long  embrace  j the  smile,  the  beautiful  smile,  with 
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the  curl  of  the  lip,  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  becoming  more 
distinct,  with  every  slowly-enunciated  word,  till  the  character 
of  the  expression  was  transformed  into  the  grin  and  the  sneer 
of  ferocity;  the  eye  alone,  all  the  time,  with  its  fixed  and 
intense  glare,  indicating  the  real  feeling  within  ; these  would  be 
the  actor’s  commentary  on  the  poet’s  language ; its  true  and 
genuine  exposition.  Mr.  Coleridge  has,  with  singular  infelicity, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  contrast,  what  serves  for  an  excel- 
lent parallel,  namely  “ Shylock’s  tranquil  ‘ I stand  here  for  law.’’  ” 
Nobody  but  himself,  we  may  venture  to  predict,  will  ever  recog- 
nize in  this  the  moral  antipodes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  War 
Eclogue,  or  find  any  resemblance  to  it  in  the  “ infinite  deal  of 
nothing,”  poured  forth  by  that  “ skipping  spirit,”  the  “ good- 
natured  Gratiano.”  & 1 B 

Again,  it  is  truly  observed,  in  the  Apologetic  preface,  that 
“ the  images  that  a vindictive  man  places  before  his  imagination 
will  most  often  be  taken  from  the  realities  of  life ; they  will  be 
images  of  pain  and  suffering  which  he  has  himself  seen  inflicted 
on  other  men,  and  which  he  can  fancy  himself  as  inflictino-  on 
the  object  of  his  hatred.”  But  the  poet  does  not  come  forward 
personally  in  the  War  Eclogue,  as  the  agent  of  retribution.  He 
assigns  that  work  to  the  creatures  of  his  imagination.  And 
Famine,  Slaughter,  and  Fire,  in  their  amiable  propositions, 
follow  the  very  course  here  marked  out.  They  simply  contem- 
plate the  exaction  of  payment  in  kind  from  the  great  debtor  of 
the  human  race.  Like  the  worthy  Stephen  Steinenherz  von 
Blutsacker,  they  would  ennoble  themselves  by  doing  their  office 
upon  their  employer.  And  although  Fire  may  possess  the 
singular  advantage  of  prolonging  her  operations  into  another 
world,  yet  that  world,  so  far  as  its  torments  are  particularized, 
is  of  necessity  only  an  accumulation  of  the  evils  which  we 
behold  inflicted  here.  The  case  comes  therefore  within  the 
author’s  own  rule,  and  is  established  by  both  the  tests  which 
he  has  set  up  to  explain  it  away. 

It  is  with  strong  emotions  of  disgust  that  we  arrive  at  the 
climax  of  this  apology  in  which  the  author  gravely  makes  the 
following  affirmations : — 

Were  I now  to  have  read  by  myself  for  the  first  time  the  Poem  In 
question,  my  conclusion,  I fully  believe,  would  be,  that  the  writer 
must  have  been  some  man  of  warm  feelings  and  active  fancy  3 that  he 
had  painted  to  himself  the  circumstances  that  accompany  war  in  so 
many  vivid  and  yet  fantastic  forms,  as  proved  that  neither  the  images 
nor  the  feelings  were  the  result  of  observation,  or  in  any  way  derived 
from  realities.  I should  judge,  that  they  were  the  product  of  his  own 
seething  imagination,  and  therefore  impregnated  with  that  pleasurable 
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exultation  which  is  experienced  in  all  energetic  exertion  of  intellec- 
tual power  ■,  that  in  the  same  mood  he  had  generalized  the  causes  of 
the  war,  and  then  personified  the  abstract,  and  christened  it  by  the 
name  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  most  often  associated 
with  its  management  and  measures.  1 should  guess  that  the  minister 
was  in  the  author’s  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition,  as  completely 
a7r«6«r,  xvixiixoa-oipKos  as  Anacreon’s  grasshopper,  and  that  he  had  as 
little  notion  of  a real  person  of  flesh  and  blood, 

“ Distinguishable  in  menaber,  joint,  or  limb,” 

as  Milton  had  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (half  person,  half 
allegory)  which  he  has  placed  at  the  gates  of  HpU.’^Vol.  i.  p.  342. 

“ Give  me  breath,”  as  Timon  says.  “ Heaven  and  earth,  but 
this  is  wondrous  strange.”  Perhaps  then  there  actually  never 
was  such  an  event  as  the  French  Revolution,  nor  such  a man  as 
William  Pitt ; they  were  both  inventions  of  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
his  “ energetic  exertion  of  intellectual  power.”  What  is  there 
in  the  War  Eclogue  that  he  can  dare  to  particularize  as  not 
being  “ in  any  way  derived  from  realities  ?”  Was  there  no 
“desolated  tract  in  La  Vendee  ?”  Did  Slaughter  not  drink  the 
blood  of  “ thrice  thi’ee  hundred  thousand  men  ?”  Were  there 
really  no  mothers  and  infants  perishing  with  starvation  ? Was 
there  never  a cottage  burned,  nor  a “naked  rebel  shot”  in 
Ireland  ? We  thought  something  of  the  sort  had  been  matter 
of  history.  We  thought  moreover  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  left 
tolerably  strong  proofs  on  record  of  his  having  been,  at  that 
period,  if  an  erring,  yet  an  acute,  observant,  zealous,  and  deeply 
interested  politician ; of  his  knowing  something  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
some  other  character  than  that  of  a “ personified  abstract and 
of  rather  more  clear,  correct,  and  philosophical  views  of  his 
connexion  with  the  anti-revolutionary  w'ar  than  those  exhibited 
in  the  old  story  of  Tenterden  Steeple  and  Goodwin  Sands.  It 
seems  we  were  mistaken.  But  our  mistake  was  nothing  in 
comparison  with  that  which  Mr.  Coleridge  makes  if  he  thinks 
that  this  Apologetic  Preface  can  do  him  any  credit  with  any 
body,  or  give  a particle  of  pleasure  to  any  being  in  existence-^ 
except  the  Devil. 

The  next  division  of  the  Sibylline  Leaves  consists  of  the 
Love  Poems. 

This  title  is  a complete  misnomer.  Tw'O  or  three  of  flie 
pieces  classed  under  it  are  Poems  on  Love  ; two  or  three  others 
are  pretty  expressions  of  infantile  affection  ; and  the  rest  are 
still  less  “ germane  to  the  matter.”  Mr.  Coleridge  evidently 
knows  nothing  of  the  passion  of  love,  but  by  observation  and 
reflection;  so  far  as  these  enable  him,  he  philosophizes  upon 
it  excellently  well,  and  there  his  excellence  ends.  We  look 
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in  vain  for  the  peculiar  and  genuine  language  of  that  mightiest 
of  the  passions.  In  the  search,  however,  we  find  maiiy  vei 
beautiful  passages.  There  is,  in  the  Circassian  love-chant, 
most  exquisitely-touched  sketch  of  cloud-scenery,  heio-htened 
by  the  gentle  tint  of  sentiment  spread  over  it.  “ ° 


^ I saw  a cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass’d  : 

Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew, 

With  floating  colours  not  a few. 

Till  it  reach’d  the  moon  at  last ; 

Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright. 

With  a rich  and  amber  light  ! ‘ 

And  so  with  many  a hope  I seek,  ' 

And  with  such  joy  I find  my  Lewti  j 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 
Drinks  in  as  deep  a flush  of  beauty  ! 

Nay,  treacherous  image  ! leave  my  mind 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

The  little  cloud — it  floats  away. 

Away  it  goes  •,  away  so  soon  ? 

Alas  ! it  has  no  power  to  stay : 

Its  hues  are  dim,  its  hues  are  grey — 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon  ! 

How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 

Ever  fading  more  and  more. 

To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 

And  now  ’tis  whiter  than  before  ! 

As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When,  Lewti  ! on  my  couch  I lie, 

A dying  man  for  love'  of  thee.’— i.  p.  168. 

The  poem  entitled  “ Love,”  the  tale  of  Genevieve,  which  was 
originally  published  with  Wordsworth’s  Lyrical  Ballads,  is  an 
example  of  that  analysis  or  exposition  of  this  passion  which 
our  author  succeeds  so  well  in.  It  is  one  of  his  finest  com- 
positions. It  is  a minstrel’s  tale  of  how  he  won  his  bride ; and 
the  time,  the  scene,  all  the  accompanying  circumstances,  and 
the  “old  and  moving  story”  in  which  he  pleaded  for  her  heart, 
are  so  harmonized  in  their  influences  that  many  a father  mioht 
exclaim — 


' I think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too.’ 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  such  combination  as  is 
here  produced,  ot  metaphysical  analysis  with  pictorial  delinea- 
tion ; and  of  both  with,  the  sweetest  melody  of  verse.  The 
author  has  generalised  Dryden’s  assertion  (Dryden  was  no 
contemptible  metaphysician),  that  “ Pity  melts  the  soul  to  love,” 
He  maintains  that—- 
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‘ All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.’ 

This  is  the  prelude  of  his  song,  giving  us  the  theme,  tone, 
sentiment,  before  he  paints  the  scene,  tells  the  tale,  and  de- 
scribes the  result,  which  is  to  furnish  the  illustration.  Almost 
every  stanza  bears  upon  the  subject  with  logical  accuracy  and 
force.  The  enumeration,  arrangement,  and  combination,  of 
the  “ impulses  of  soul  and  sense”  by  which  the  minstrel  “ won 
his  Genevieve,”  are  as  correct  and  complete  as  if  made  in  a 
chapter  of  Hartley  or  Brown.  Yet  the  scenery  and  narrative, 
by  which  these  objects  are  accomplished,  are  such  that  painters 
imaginations  may  catch  inspiration  from  the  one,  and  young 
eyes  glisten  and  overflow  at  the  pathos  of  the  other.  How 
graphic,  how  true  and  luxuriant,  not  only  to  the  eye  but  to  the 
very  principle  of  sensation,  is  the  description  of  that  “ rich  and 
balmy  eve.” 

‘ Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o’er  again  that  happy  hour, 

When  midway  on  the  mount  I lay. 

Beside  the  ruin’d  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o’er  the  scene. 

Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  ; 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 

My  own  dear  Genevieve  ! 

She  lean’d  against  the  armed  man. 

The  statue  of  the  armed  knight  : 

She  stood  and  listen’d  to  my  lay. 

Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 

My  hope  ! my  joy  ! my  Genevieve  ! 

She  loves  me  best,  whene’er  I sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I play’d  a soft  and  doleful  air, 

I sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 

An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

. She  listen’d  with  a flitting  blush. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 

For  well  she  knew,  I could  not  chuse 
But  gaze  upon  her  face.’— i.  p.  162,  163. 
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Time  would  fail  to  enter  upon  the  story,  or  to  discuss  the 
limitations  to  the  author’s  position  that  all  excitement,  physical 
and  mental,  has  an  amatory  tendency  ; a position  to  which, 
though  generally  true,  there  are  large  exceptions. 

The  “ Meditative  Poems  in  Blank  Verse,”  which  follow, 
afford  a good  opportunity  to  speak  of  our  author’s  philoso- 
phy ; his  poetical  philosophy,  which  he  has  preserved  pure, 
unchanged,  and  unstained,  from  first  to  last,  notwithstanding 
all  his  political  tergiversation.  His  jacobinism,  and  his  antija- 
cobinism, his  nonconformity,  and  his  church-of-Englandism,  his 
declamations  in  favour  of  pantisocracy  and  of  legitimacy,  have 
happily  scarcely  touched  his  poetry  (with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  minor  pieces  on  the  one  side,  and  the  trumpery  drama 
of  Zapolya  on  the  other) ; and  of  the  Muse,  in  his  mind,  more 
truly  than  was  said,  and  beautifully  said,  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  a certain  patriot  in  the  cabinet,  may  it  be  affirmed 
that  she  has  “ sojourned  undefiled  in  the  tabernacles  of  cor- 
ruption.” The  poet  Coleridge  is  a metaphysical  and  ethical 
teacher  after  our  own  hearts.  He  understands  humanity  ; he 
loves  humanity  ; he  would  improve,  dignify,  and  bless  human- 
ity, in  the  persons  of  all  its  possessors.  In  his  theology  the 
Deity  is  no  tyrant  of  the  universe,  whose  glory  blazes  in  the 
conflagration  of  worlds,  and  kindles  up  a quenchless  bonfire 
of  immortal  beings.  With  him,  God  is  Benevolence  personi- 
fied, and  invested  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  His 
piety  is  not  that  of  bodily  gesticulation,  or  verbal  repetition, 
or  spiritual  cajolery,  or  importunity,  but  a communion  of  spirit 
and  will  with  Infinite  Goodness.  His  morality  is  neither  lax 
nor  ascetic,  nor  selfish,  but  consists  in  the  attainment  of  one’s 
own  happiness  by  the  promotion  of  other’s  happiness,  and 
ministering  to  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  every  thing  that 
lives  and  feels.  He  reverences  man  and  nature.  By  intense 
reflection  on  the  faculties,  passions,  and  tendencies,  of  our  con- 
stitution, he  has  traced  the  influences  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, and  those  which  they  exercise.  In  his  poetry,  love,  that 
is  to  say,  benevolence,  the  disposition  to  create  and  multiply 
enjoyment,  the  adoption  in  heart  and  soul  of  the  Greatest 
Happiness  Principle,  is  the  dictate  of  Nature  and  of  God,  the 
summary  of  virtue,  the  agency  of  reformation  and  improve- 
ment, the  condition  of  well-being,  the  germ  of  perfect  felicity. 
He  is  a prophet  in  the  religion  of  which  Mr.  Bentham  is  the 
high-priest : he  sings  what  we  say.  Proof  of  almost  all  these 
assertions  might  be  adduced  from  the  subdivision  of  his  poems 
more  immediately  before  us.  Its  conclusiveness  will  be  in- 
creased by  taking  a wider  range,  and  the  complete  consistency 
VOL,  xn. — Westminster  Review.  c 
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of  his  (poetical)  philosophy  thereby  shewn.  The  materials 
are  uniform  and  abundant  throughout  these  volumes,  from 
those  compositions  which  bear  the  earliest  to  those  of  latest 
date. 

It  is  the  more  needful  to  adduce  this  proof,  as  Mr.  Coleridge 
would  be  very  likely  vehemently  to  disclaim  any  affinity  be- 
tween his  own  system  and  -that  of  the  great  master-spirit  of 
moral  and  political  science.  The  secret  of  the  discrepancies 
between  Mr.  Coleridge’s  poetry  and  his  prose  has  been  already 
hinted  at.  On  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  enlarge.  His  poetry 
is  what  has  been  described,  because  it  is  poetry,  and  because 
he  is  a poet.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  himself  and  man- 
kind if  he  had  never  been  any  thing  else.  But  all  else  will  be 
forgotten.  Future  generations  will  know  him  only  in  that  cha- 
racter, and  the  fame  which  he  will  then  enjoy  is  a sufficiently 
glorious  destiny. 

O framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts  ! 

C)  studious  poet,  eloquent  for  truth  ! 

Philosopher  ! contemning  wealth  and  death. 

Yet  docile,  child-like,  full  of  life  and  love.’ — i.  p.  238. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a pure  and  true  theology  upon  earth — 
a theology  which  can  abide  the  strictest  application  of  the  rules 
of  ratiocination  to  its  evidences,  and  of  the  principle  of  utility 
to  its  influences,  it  is  that  inculcated  in  the  “ Religious  Mus- 
ings:”— 

' There  is  one  Mind,  one  omnipresent  Mind, 

Oranific.  His  most  holy  name  is  Love. 

Truth  of  subliming  import  ! with  the  which 
Who  feeds  and  saturates  his  constant  sold. 

He  from  his  small  particular  orbit  flies 

With  blessed  outstarting  ! From  HIMSELF  he  flies, 

.Stands  in  the  sun,  and  with  no  partial  gaze 
Views  all  creation  ; and  he  loves  it  .all, 

And  blesses  it  and  calls  it  very  good  ! 

This  is  indeed  to  dwell  with  the  Slost  High  ! 

Cherubs  and  rapture-trembling  Sera’diim 

Can  press  no  nearer  to  the  Almighty’s  throne.’ — i.  p.  88,  89. 

The  same  truth,  but  in  a different  style,  and  with  a different 
bearing,  appears  in  the  moral  of  the  “ Ancient  Mariner — 

‘O  sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 

’Tis  sweeter  far  to  me. 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 

With  a goodly  company  ! — , • 
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‘ To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  all  together  pray. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

' And  youths  and  maidens  gay. 

‘ Farewell,  farewell ! but  this  I tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest  ! 

He  prayeth  Well,  who  loveth  well. 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

' He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  j 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all.’ — ii.  37,  38 

The  character  of  the  ritual  usually  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  Deity.  Our  notions  of  worship  must  be  coloured  in  con- 
formity with  our  picture  of  its  object.  No  ceremonial  would 
be  an  appropriate  pendant  to  the  theology  of  these  poems  : — 

' Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I lay. 

It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees  ■, 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 

My  spirit  I to  love  compose, 

In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close. 

With  reverential  resignation 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  e.xpressM  ! 

Only  a sense  of  supplication, 

A sense  o’er  all  my  soul  imprest 
That  I am  weak,  yet  not  unblest, 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  every  where 
Eternal  strength  and  wisdom  are.’ — i.  p.  331. 

Was  there  ever  a better  commentary  on  that  passage  in  the 
Bible  which  enjoins  us  to  “ worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  ?” 

The  principle  of  our  author’s  morality,  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness by  its  diffusion,  the  expansion  of  the  idea  of  self  by  the 
agency  of  sympathy,  the  realizing  of  the  sufferings  or  enjoy- 
ments of  our  fellow  beings  in  the  imagination  until  they  come 
to  constitute  our  own,  assume  the  regulation  of  our  feelings, 
give  the  prevailing  impulse  to  our  actions,  and  form  the  end 
and  aim  of  our  being,  is  also  clearly  stated  in  the  “ Religious 
Musings  — 

‘ A sordid,  solitary  thing 
Mid  countless  brethren  with  a lonely  heart 
Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  savage  roams 
Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  self  tlie  whole  j 
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When  he  by  sacred  sympathy  might  make 
The  whole  one  Self  ! Self,  that  no  alien  knows  ! 

Self,  far  diffused  as  Fancy’s  wing  can  travel ! 

Self,  spreading  still  ! oblivious  of  its  own. 

Yet  all  of  all  possessing  ! This  is  Faith  ! 

This  the  Messiah’s  destined  victory. — i.  p.  90,  91 . 

A mind  imbued  with  this  principle  looks  abroad  on  universal 
Nature  with  affectionate  complacency.  It  will  pour  forth  such 
moral  music  as  we  have  in  the  lines  on  an  Eolian  Harp.  We 
give  it  with  the  delicious  prelude  which  precedes : — 

' Such  a soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  elfins  make  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy-land, 

Where  melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  Paradise, 

Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untam’d  wing  I 
O the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad. 

Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 

A light  in  sound,  a sound-like  power  in  light. 

Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  every  where— 

Methinks  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a world  so  fill’d; 

Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument.’ — i.  p.  224', 

The  most  interesting  poetical  development  of  a moral  system 
consists  in  pourtraying  the  various  states  of  mind,  the  different 
modifications  of  thought  and  feeling  which  flow  from  it,  as 
observation  is  directed  to  different  characters.  Amongst  very 
much  of  this  sort  of  illustration  we  may  refer  particularly  to 
the  self-reproaches  of  one  who  has  lived,  but  not  enough  lived, 
for  his  species ; the  admiration  of  those  who,  by  making 
“ audible  ” some  “ lay  of  truth  profound,”  have  placed  them- 
selves “in  the  choir  of  ever-enduring  men,”  the  “sacred  roll”  of 
the  world’s  benefactors  ; the  pity  and  love,  the  respect  and 
gratitude,  which  repel  harsh  censures  on  the  frailty  of  those 
who  have  yet  been  good  and  great ; the  self-administered  spirit- 
stirring  exhortation  to  useful  activity ; its  enforcement  upon 
others  who  neglect  the  exercise  of  their  power  of  beneficence  ; 
and  the  devotedness  of  soul  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  which 
in  age,  and  amid  desertion  and  depression,  remains  unchanged 
and  unshaken.  These  are  displayed,  the  two  first-mentioned 
in  the  lines  occasioned  by  “the  Recitation  of  a poem  on  the 
Growth  of  an  Individual  Mind  and  the  rest,  respectively,  in 
those  on  “ the  Last  words  of  Berengarius  “ on  having  left  a 
place  of  retirement to  a “ young  man  of  fortune  who  aban- 
doned himself  to  an  indolent  and  causeless  melancholy and 
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“ Duty  surviving  self-love  the  only  sure  friend  of  declining  life.” 
And  there  is  a touching  expression  of  the  mood  which  some  of 
these  pieces  were  designed  to  rebuke  in  the  deep  and  rich 
melody  of  those  mournful  lines  entitled  “ Work  without  Hope.” 
There  would  be  pleasure  in  quoting  all  these,  but  that  may  not 
be.  There  is  another  passage  which  belongs  to  them  ; a con- 
trast between  the  dealings  of  man  and  those  of  nature  with 
criminality.  It  is  the  speech  of  Alvar  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  act  of  “ Remorse.”  The  scene,  a dungeon : 

‘ And  this  place  my  forefathers  made  for  man  ! 

This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 
To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  against  us 

and  then,  for  room  cannot  be  afforded  for  the  whole,  after  de- 
scribing the  hardening  process  by  which,  in  what  is  commonly 
deemed  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  criminal 
justice  it  is,  the  wretch  is 

' Circled  with  evil  till  his  very  soul 
Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deform’d 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity  j 

He  presents  the  other  picture  : 

‘ With  other  ministrations  thou,  O Nature  ! 

Healest  thy  wandering  and  distemper’d  child  : 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 

1 hy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets  j 
Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters  ! 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a jarring  and  a dissonant  thing 
Amid  thy  general  dance  and  minstrelsy  j 
But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way. 

His  angry  spirit  heal’d  and  harmoniz’d 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty.’ — ii.  p.2l5. 

These  verses  contain  the  true  moral  of  the  tragedy  of Remorse,” 
which  is  a representation  of  the  superiority  of  the  benignant 
over  the  vindictive  principle  in  their  influences  upon  the  guilty. 
Ordonio  is  twice  a murderer  in  intention,  though  only  once  in 
act.  Alvar,  his  supposed  victim  in  the  one  case  ; and  Alhadra, 
the  widow  of  his  real  victim  in  the  other,  are  alike  bent  upon 
making  him  feel  the  consequences  of  his  crime ; but  the  one 
would  waken  remorse  within  him  only  as  the  agency  for  re- 
covering his  heart  to  the  pure  and  generous  sentiments  of 
humanity,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  enjoy  and  bestow  happi- 
ness ; while  the  other  desires  it  merely  as  an  aggravation  of  his 
payment  of  “the  rigid  retribution,  blood  for  blood.”  Both 
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are,  to  a certain  extent,  successful;  but  how  different  their 
triumph.  Alhadra  sheds  his  blood,  and  Alvar  saves  his  soul. 

Principles  such  as  these  consecrate  thepoetryinwhichthey  are 
worthily  enshrined.  Nor  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  they  are  not 
taught  systematically,  or  more  elaborately  illustrated.  That  is 
the  business  of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist.  It  is  enough 
for  the  poet  if  he  inculcate  them,  as  the  Bible,  so  much  of  which 
consists  in  the  compositions  of  the  bards  of  Judea,  inculcates 
our  duty — “ Here  a little  and  there  a little,”  as  hh  inspiration 
may  move  him  to  take  up  his  parable.  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  more.  Nor  perhaps  would  an  ethical  system,  in  the 
guise  of  poetry,  be  more.  Only  portions  of  it  would  be  poetry  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  have  them  by  themselves.  Give  us  the  Sibyl- 
line leaves.  They  may  be  only  fragments,  but  they  are  frag- 
ments of 

‘ An  Orphic  song  indeed, 

A song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts. 

To  their  own  music  chaunted  !’ 

Mr.  Coleridge’s  addictedness  to  metaphysical  theories,  which 
are  said  to  succeed  one  another  in  his  mind  like  travellers  at 
an  inn,  each  making  itself  quite  at  home  there  during  its 
temporary  abode,  has  no  more  spoiled  his  poetry  than  has  his 
political  partizanship.  The  metaphysics  of  these  volumes  are 
of  the  most  useful  and  least  disputable  description.  There  is 
the  delineation  and  solution  of  some  interesting  mental  pheno- 
menon to  be  constantly  met  with.  The  solution  is  usually  as 
satisfactory  as  the  delineation  is  beautiful,  and  both,  by  an 
exertion  of  art  pre-eminently  happy  and  admirable,  are  made 
productive  of  emotion  in  the  reader.  This  is  indeed  the  most 
extraordinary  quality,  the  most  absolute  peculiarity  of  his  poetry. 
It  combines  to  an  unparalleled  extent  the  investigation  or 
exposition  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  with  the  e.xpres- 
sion  or  excitation  of  whatever  affects  the  heart  or  delights  the 
imagination.  It  propounds  abstract  truth  in  “ thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn.”  His  selection  of  terms  is  often 
such  as  that  we  become  at  once  conscious  of  their  peculiar 
appropriateness  and  their  resistless  power.  I hey  convey  the 
truth  precisely  and  completely;  and  they  convey  it  with  all 
those  melancholy,  tender,  or  joyous  associations  which  it  is  the 
poet’s  especial  business  to  call  up.  They  are  like  sunbeams  ; 
and  their  light  and  heat  are  inseparable.  It  is  as  if  he  an- 
nounced a philosopliical  fact  in  hieroglyphics  ; but  they  aie 
perfectly  distinct  and  intelligible  hieroglyphics;  and  their  forms 
are  lovely  to  the  eye ; and  they  combine  harmoniously  into  a 
picturesque  group;  and  their  grouping  tells  a story,  a story 
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whicli  makes  the  nerves  thrill  and  the  bosom  throb,  and  leaves 
us  morally  better  for  its  agitating  interest. 

Many  of  these  compositions,  including  some  which  belong 
to  the  purest,  the  highest,  and  the  most  powerful  kind  of 
poetry,  are,  in  their  construction  and  object,  as  instanced 
in  the  beautiful  ballad  of  Genevieve,  specimens  of  metaphysical 
analysis.  Such  is  also  the  Ode  to  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, Constancy  to  an  Ideal  Object,  the  Blossoming  of  the 
Solitary  Date  Tree,  the  Sonnet  on  his  Child  being  first  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  the  verses  which  he  calls,  we  know  not 
why,  the  conclusion  to  the  second  part  of  Christabel.  All 
these  are  portions  of  the  most  splendid  work  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  that  was  ever  conceived.  They  are  glimpses 
of  that  clear  profundity  of  truth,  of  which  we  trace  emanations 
in  almost  every  one  of  his  compositions,  “The  blue  sky  bends 
over  all.”  Passages  are  continually  occurring  which  shew  the 
deep  reflection  of  the  author,  his  intense  self-inspection,  a know- 
ledge of  our  nature  acquired  in  the  best  school,  the  study  of 
himself.  There  is  one  of  these  in  the  Hymn  before  Sun-rise,  in 
the  Vale  of  Chamouny. 

‘ O dread  and  silent  Mount ! I gaz’d  upon  thee. 

Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought : entranc’d  in  prayer 
I worshipp’d  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  was’t  blending  with  my  Thought, 
Yea,  with  my  Life,  and  Life’s  own  secret  Joy : 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfus’d. 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there. 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swell’d  vast  to  Heaven  !’ 

Equally  true  is  the  following  sketch,  in  the  Night  Scene,  of 
the  ministry  of  one  passion  to  another,  but  mightier,  which 
seems  its  opposite  : 

‘ The  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams. 

Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love  :♦ 

So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  Nature, 

Fleeing  from  Pain,  sheltered  herself  in  Joy.’ 

And  what  a picture  is  that  in  Christabel,  of  the  strange 
fascination  by  which  we  are  impelled,  involuntarily,  to  the 
corporeal  imitation  of  an  object  or  action  on  which  the  mind  is 
dwelling  with  abhorrence  and  dread  : the  innocent  girl  assumes 
the  look  of  her  serpent-eyed  tormentor  : 

‘ The  maid,  alas  ! her  thoughts  are  gone. 

She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one  ! 
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The  maidj  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes. 

That  all  her  features  were  resign’d 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind  : 

And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate. 

And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance. 

Still  picturing  that  look  askance. 

With  forc’d  unconscious  sympathy 
Full  before  her  father’s  view — " 

As  far  as  such  a look  could  be. 

In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue.’ — ii,  p.  10. 

Mr.  Coleridge  writes  more,  and  more  felicitously,  from  the 
unforced,  and  seemingly  unguided  association  of  ideas  in  his 
own  mind,  than  any  man  we  know  of.  We  do  not  refer  now  to 
such  mere  reverie  pieces,  most  delicious  in  their  way,  as  Fancy 
in  Nubibus,  the  Day  Dream,  and  Kubla  Khan,  proofs  as  they 
are  how  truly  he  says 

‘ My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  are  shut— 

I see  a Fountain,  large  and  fair, 

A Willow  and  a ruin’d  Hut,’  &c. 

but  to  the  Meditative  Poems,  and  others  which  resemble  them 
in  this  particular,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no  previously 
designed  aim  or  plan  in  their  composition,  except  simply  to 
delineate  the  flow  of  thoughts  originated  by  some  scene  or 
occurrence.  They  are  exhi&tions  of  the  writer’s  mind  under 
certain  circumstances  or  influences.  They  shew  what  at  least 
appear  to  be  its  involuntary  trains  of  thought  and  feeling.  Few 
minds  could  be  so  exposed  with  any  very  pleasurable  results  to 
writer  or  reader.  The  process  is  a test  of  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness, the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  intellect,  and  of  its  poetical 
and  moral  qualities.  It  is  a sort  of  Algebraic  equation  (this 
article  is  an  attempt  to  work  it),  in  which  the  circumstances  and 
the  result,  are  known  or  given  quantities,  and  the  author’s  intel- 
lectual rank,  the  unknown  quantity,  to  be  discovered  by  their 
means.  The  solution  scarcely  leaves  Mr.  Colei'idge  an  equal 
amongst  the  philosophical  poets  of  our  country.  It  is,  more- 
over, by  extracting,  that  we,  as  well  as  the  algebraist,  have 
arrived  at  the  demonstration  of  the  problem.  And  we  are 
sorely  tempted  to  extract  yet  more  largely,  to  illustrate  the 
justice  of  our  estimate.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
reference,  which  may  be  made  to  every  poem  in  this  depart- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  which  do  not  come 
properly  under  the  description  just  given — such  as  the  Hymn 
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■which  stands  first,  the  Tombless  Epitaph,  and  the  Inscription 
for  a Fountain  on  a Heath,  which  commences  with  those  two 
well-known  lines,  of  such  matchless  beauty  and  richness. 

This  Sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees,— 

Such  Tents  the  Patriarchs  loved ! 

Of  the  “ Odes  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,”  which  conclude 
the  Sibylline  Leaves,  it  is  only  needful  for  us  to  notice  the 
“ Psychological  Curiosity,”  Kubla  Khan.  The  author  informs  us 
that  this  is  such  a portion  as  he  could  recollect  of  a much 
longer  poem,  which  was  composed  during  “ a profound  sleep, 
at  least  of  the  external  senses,”  “ if  that,  indeed,  can  be  called 
composition,  in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as 
things,  with  a parallel  production  of  the  correspondent  expres- 
sions, without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort.”  The 
tale  is  extraordinary,  but  Kubla  Khan  is  much  more  valuable 
on  another  account,  which  is,  that  of  its  melodious  versification. 
It  is  perfect  music.  The  effect  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  the  ear  had  every  syllable  been  selected  merely 
for  the  sake  of  its  sound.  And  yet  there  is  throughout  a close 
correspondence  between  the  metre,  the  march  of  the  verse,  and 
the  imagery  which  the  words  describe.  How  appropriate  are 
the  full  tone  and  slow  movement  of  the  commencing  lines  : 

^In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan, 

A stately  pleasure-dome  decree  : 

Where  Alpu,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a sunless  sea/ 

The  “ sunny  greenery,”  the  “ romantic  chasm,”  and  the 
“ mighty  fountain,”  are  equally  well  set,  aird  beautifully  varied  ; 
and  he  who  has  ever  heard  read,  by  a voice  of  any  tolerable 
degree  of  sweetness,  guided  by  any  tolerable  degree  of  sense, 
the  “ damsel  with  a dulcimer,”  8cc.  without  exquisite  enjoyment 
at  the  time,  and  a haunting  recollection  at  intervals  ever  after, 
certainly  hath  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  deserves  never  again  to 
have  any  in  his  ears.  And  what,  except  the  river  itself,  can 
equal  the  gentle  liquidity  of  the  following  lines,  heightened  as 
the  effect  is  by  the  startling  contrast  at  their  conclusion  : 

'Five  miles  meandering  with  a mazy  motion. 

Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran. 

Then  reach’d  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a lifeless  ocean  : 

And  ’mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war.’ 
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The  elements  of  this  melody  are  only  the  common  and  well- 
known  ones  of  English  versification ; our  author  is  always  feli- 
citous in  their  management,  but  no  where  has  he  blended  them 
in  so  perfect  a combination  as  in  this  instance. 

It  might  well  be  imagined  that  what  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
mentioned  as  a peculiarity  of  this  composition  had  almost 
always  happened  to  him  in  the  production  of  his  poems,  viz., 
that  “ the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  things,  with  a parallel 
production  of  the  correspondent  expressions.”  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  usually  his  “ visions  flit  very  palpably  before  him,” 
from  the  effect  of  his  descriptions  or  allusions  on  the  reader. 
His  expressions  have  peculiar  power  in  calling  up  the  corre- 
spondent images.  They  often  do  this  merely  by  suggestion. 
There  is  a song  in  “ Remorse,”  of  the  last  two  verses  of  which 
every  line  is  a picture,  and  the  whole  gradually,  but  most  dis- 
tinctly, rises  upon  the  mind  as  perfect  a scene  as  ever  *was 
painted. 

‘ And  at  evening  evermore. 

In  a chapel,  on  the  shore. 

Shall  the  chaunters,  sad  and  saintly. 

Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly. 

Doleful  masses  chaunt  for  thee. 

Miserere  Domine  ! 

Hark  ! the  cadence  dies  away. 

On  the  yellow,  moonlit  sea  ; 

The  Boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say. 

Miserere  Domine  !’ — ii.  p.  175. 

The  second  volume  contains,  besides  some  short  miscella- 
neous pieces,  several  of  which  have  been  already  noticed,  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  and  the  Dramas  of  Remorse  and 
Zapolya.  The  last  of  these  belongs,  both  in  spirit  and  execu- 
tion, to  his  prose  works.  We  therefore  pass  that  over.  Nor 
will  Remorse,  although  the  conception  is  good,  and  there  are 
many  passages  which  few  men  living  could  have  written,  do 
any  thing  for  his  fame.  His  talent  is  not  dramatic.  Clever- 
ness is  worth  much  more  than  genius  in  the  production  of  a 
good  acting  play.  Morton  and  O’Keefe  are  better  men  for  the 
boards  than  Scott  and  Byron.  And  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not 
much  cleverness.  He  wants  also  the  versatility  which  is  essen- 
tial to  a good  reading  play.  He  does  not  throw  his  own  mind  into 
those  of  his  characters,  but  absorbs  theirs  into  his.  They  are, 
each  and  all,  only  Coleridge  slightly  modified.  Nor  can  we 
linger  now  on  Christabel,  although  we  should  not  despair  of 
making  good  its  claim  to  the  well-known  panegyric  of  Byron. 
The  third  volume  consists  wholly  of  the  translations  of  the 
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Piccolomini  and  the  Death  of  Wallenstein.  A word  or  two  on 
the  “ Ancient  Mariner/'  and  we  have  done.  \ 

The  hope  of  a poet’s  immortality  might  be  safely  built,  and 
would  securely  rest,  on  “The  Rime  ofthe  Ancient  Mariner”  alone. 
The  hero  is  a most  poetical  personage,  with  his  tall  gaunt  form, 
his  embrowned  visage,  his  skinny  hand,  long  white  beard,  and 
glittering  eye,  passing  “ like  night,  from  land  to  land,”  and 
doing  penance  for  the  wanton  cruelty  of  shooting  a harmless 
sea-bird,  by  the  agony  which  ever  and  anon  constraineth  him  to 
tell  his  story,  “ and  to  teach,  by  his  own  example,  love  and  reve- 
rence to  all  things  that  God  made  and  loveth.”  The  voyage  on 
which  this  adventure  happened,  involves  a succession  of  scenes 
which  are  described  with  a rapidity  demanded  by  the  interest  of 
the  story,  but  with  that  graphic  power  which  shews  every  thing 
by  a few  bold  strokes.  The  storm  and  the  calm  are  two  speci- 
mens out  of  many : 

‘ And  now  the  Storji-Blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong  : 

He  struck  with  his  o’ertaking  wings. 

And  chas’d  us  south  along. 

‘ With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow. 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow. 

Still  treads  the  slradow  of  his  foe. 

And  forward  bends  his  liead  j 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar’d  the  blast. 

The  southward  aye  we  fled.’ — ii.  p.  5. 

* * m * 

‘ Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 

’Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be  j 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  ! 

‘ All  in  a hot  and  copper  sky. 

The  bloody  sun,  at  noon. 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 

No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

‘ Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion, 

As  idle  as  a painted  ship 
Upon  a painted  ocean.’ — ii.  9. 

The  supernatural  Agents  are  finely- imagined  and  delineated. 
The  first  introduced  is  the  author  of  all  the  mischief  which  befel 
the  Ancient  Mariner  and  his  shipmates,  out  of  revenge  for  the 
death  of  the  Albatross,  probably  almost  the  only  living  thing  in 
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the  dreary  region  about  the  south  pole,  which  this  spirit  inha- 
bited, and  therefore  proportionably  dear  to  him. 

The  Spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

He  lov’d  the  bird  that  lov’d  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.’ 

While  this  vindictive  spirit  is  pursuing  his  plans  of  retribu- 
tion, the  Ancient  Mariner  beholdeth  a sign  in  the  element  afar 
off,”  prefiguring  the  destiny  of  himself  and  his  comrades.  It  is 
a spectre  ship,  in  which  Death  and  Life-in-death  dice  for  the 
cre\y,  and  she  (we  must  introduce  her)  wins  the  Ancient 
Mariner. 

*■  Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free. 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 

Her  skin  was  white  as  leprosy. 

The  night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she. 

Who  thicks  man’s  blood  with  cold.’ 

Milton’s  Death,  with  all  his  regality,  might  have  been  proud 
to  woo  and  win  such  a mate  as  this. 

After  the  death  of  the  crew,  their  bodies  are  animated  by  " a 
troop  of  spirits  blest,”  who  leave  them  every  morning,  not  visi- 
bly, but  in  music. 

^ For  when  it  dawn’d — they  dropp’d  their  arms. 

And  cluster’d  round  the  mast  5 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths. 

And  from  their  bodies  pass’d. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 

Then  darted  to  the  sun  j 

Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 

Now  mix’d,  now  one  by  one. 

' Sometimes  a dropping  from  the  sky, 

I heard  the  sky-lark  sing. 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 

How  they  seem’d  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning  ! 

' And  now  ’twas  like  all  instruments. 

Now  like  a lonely  flute ; 

And  now  it  is  an  angel’s  song. 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

‘ It  ceas’d ; yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A pleasant  noise  till  noon  ; 

A noise,  like  of  a hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night, 

Singeth  a quiet  tune !’ — ii.  p.24',  25. 
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These  angels,  sent  down  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the 
Mariner  had  prayed  in  his  penitence,  preserve  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  angry  spirit,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  own 
country,  where  the  curse  is  finally  expiated.  Then  they  appear 
for  a moment,  each  one  “ a man  of  light,  a seraph  man,”  casting 
his  “ crimson  shadow”  on  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay  in  the  pale 
moonlight.  But  the  great  power  of  the  poem  is  in  the  truth  of 
the  emotions  which  it  ascribes  to  the  Ancient  Mariner,  who  is 
himself  the  narrator.  There  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  this 
preservation  of  what  is  natural  amid  the  supernatural ; nay,  in 
making  the  supernatural  only  serve  to  unfold  and  illustrate  what 
is  natural,  and  the  wildest  and  boldest  creations  of  imagination 
develop  the  essential  principles  of  humanity.  This  it  is  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  masters  of  the  magic  art  from  the  mere  miracle- 
monger  ; and  makes  us  believe  in  Shakspeare’s  witches,  while 
we  only  laugh  at  Monk  Lewis’s  goblins.  Our  author  excels 
here ; or  rather  his  excellence  is  made  more  apparent  by  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  supposed  events ; it  exists  as 
really,  and  is  as  admirable,  where  the  events  are  such  as  actually 
occur.  For  instance,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  the  old 
man  shrinks  from  that  avowal  of  his  offence  which  he  yet  knows 
he  must  make.  He  lingers  and  lingers  on  his  description  of  the 
Albatross,  and  of  its  growing  familiarity  with  the  sailors,  and 
goes  on  adding  circumstance  to  circumstance,  each  of  which  is 
an  aggravation  of  the  deed,  but  which  serves  to  postpone  his 
acknowledgement  of  it,  till  at  last  it  is  elicited  by  a demand  of 
the  cause  of  his  obvious  agony,  and  then  it  bursts  from  him  in 
the  fewest  words  that  could  express  the  fact : 

^God  save  thee.  Ancient  Mariner  ! 

From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus  ! — 

Why  look’st  thou  so  ? — With  my  cross-bow 
I shot  the  Albatross  !’ 

And  when  his  ship-mates  perish,  it  is  his  conscience,  and  not  the 
external  organ  of  sense,  which  hears  the  sound  of  their  departing 
souls — 

‘ One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogg’d  moon. 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a ghastly  pang,  ’ 

And  curs’d  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men, 

(And  I heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan) 

With  heavy  thump,  a lifeless  lump. 

They  dropp’d  down  one  by  one. 
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The  souls  (lid  from  their  bodies  fly, — 

They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe  ! 

And  every  soul  it  pass’d  me  by. 

Like  the  whizz  of  my  Cross-bow  !’ — ii,  p.  15,  16. 

The  description  of  his  solitude,  after  his  desolation,  commencing 
with — 

‘ Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea,’ 

And  of  his  sensations  in  its  endurance,  is  a study  both  for  the 
painter  and  the  philosopher.  And  then  how  touchingly  is  his 
penitence  told  ; how  beautifully  produced  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  gay  creatures  of  the  element  which  sported  around  the 
vessel.  The  Albatross,  it  should  be  mentioned,  had  been 
fastened  round  his  neck,  in  token  of  his  crime. 

‘ Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I watch’d  the  water-snakes  : 

They  mov’d  in  tracks  of  shining  white. 

And  when  they  rear’d,  the  elfish  light. 

Fell  olf  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I watch’d  their  rich  attire  j 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 

They  coiled  and  swam  j and  ev^ery  track 
Was  a flash  of  golden  fire. 

O happy  living  things  ! no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare  : 

A spring  of  love  gush’d  from  my  heart. 

And  I bless’d  them  unaware  ! 

Saw  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 

And  I bless’d  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I could  pray ; 

And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea.’ — ii.  p.  19,  20. 

Much  more  remains,  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  tell,  both 
on  this  particulai’,  and  as  to  the  general  merit  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
poems.  But  enough  has  surely  been  adduced,  both  of  plead- 
ing and  of  evidence,  to  make  out  our  case,  and  justify  our 
admiration.  Here  then  we  stop,  and  resign  our  pages  to  what 
many  may  deem  more  appropriate  and  more  important  topics. 
Thus  much  the  occasion  called  for ; and  we  have  gladly  availed 
ourselves  of  it  to  discharge  a debt  of  justice  and  of  gratitude — 
of  individual  gratitude  even  ; for  the  writer  of  this  article  would 
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apply  to  Mr.  Coleridge’s  poems  what  he  says,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  Preface,  of  poetry  itself.  The  study  of  his  “ poetry  has 
been  to  me  its  own  ‘ exceeding  great  reward  it  has  soothed 
my  afflictions;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments;  it 
has  endeared  solitude ; and  it  has  given  me  (or  at  least 
strengthened  in  me)  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me.” 


Art.  W.—A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  ^'C.  respecting 
the  West  London  Gas  Company,  by  William  Matthews,  &c.  &c., 
to  which  are  added  a Postcript  on  the  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Water  Companies,  and  also  the  Report  of  the  City  Surveyor  on  the 
Petition  of  the  British  Gas  Light  Company.  London.  1828. 

2.  The  Water  Question.  Memoir  addressed  to  the’  Commissions, 
approved  by  His  Majesty  in  pursuance  of  the  addresses  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Supply  of 
Water  to  the  Metropolis.  By  J.  Wright.  .Tanuary  1828. 

pUGILISTS  as  well  as  Politicians  remark,  that  an  attack  on 
the  bread-basket  is  very  apt  to  discompose  a man’s  nervous 
system ; and,  truly,  John  Bull  has  always  been  noted  as  particu- 
larly willing  to  wince  at  any  suspicion  of  an  assault  on  his  es- 
pecial stomach.  To  be  sure  he  is  no  very  violent  water-drinker, 
and  is  always  ready  enough  to  poison  himself  with  gin  and  com- 
pounds on  one  side,  and  with  a certain  Stygian  drink,  called 
Port  wine,  on  the  other  ; to  note  iiothing  of  quassia  and  drugs 
in  the  disguise  of  beer,  or  of  Cape,  Opera  Champaigne,  Beau- 
foy  wine,  and  physic,  from  Solomon  down  to  Anderson,  of 
which,  in  the  shape  of  guinea  bottles  and  stamped  boxes,  he 
swallows  more  than  all  Europe ; nay,  than  all  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  put  together.  But  he  is  a free  man — liberty  for 
ever ! and  does  not  choose  to  be  poisoned  nolens  volens,  unless 
it  should  be  with  water  that  he  never  tasted,  and  never  means 
to  taste  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Besides,  he  is  a man  mortally  given  to  fright-taking, 
and  more  especially  when  he  does  not  know  why,  and  most 
of  all  where  his  health  is  supposed  to  be  implicated,  or  any 
body  has  been  murdered,  or  some  cur  has  run  mad  in  Orkney, 
or  the  doctors  have  discovered  a new  disease,  called  by  some 
fine  and  unintelligible  name.  On  all  which  we  congratulate 
him,  because  it  is  a sure  sign  that  he  is  a very  comfortable 
and  happy  fellow,  to  whom  death,  in  any  shape  but  that  of 
a gallipot  or  a pill-box,  is  really  a grim  visitor,  and  an  ugly 
customer.  In  short,  he  has  a natural  love  of  being  /‘r?V  (to 
use  a Kentish  inflexion  of  that  pleasant  verb),  and  thus  do  the 
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wise  take  advantage  of  his  affections,  to  frighten  the  little  sense 
he  may  have  out  of  his  head,  and  as  much  money  as  they  can 
contrive,  out  of  his  pocket. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Dr.  Lambe  laboured  duly  and 
devoutly  to  frighten  all  his  Majesty’s  lieges  out  of  the  use  of 
that  poisonous  fluid  called  water.  The  prophet  prophesied  in 
vain  : his  pallid  and  disconsolate  ghost  walks  the  purlieus  of 
Kentish-town  and  Tottenham-court-road,  lamenting ; but  a 
fragment  at  least  of  the  mantle  descended  last  year  on  a certain 
Mr.  John  Wright,  and  that  fright  which  the  doctor  could  not 
produce,  was  effected  by  the  minor  prophet.  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Dolphin  proceeded  and  was  to  proceed — nothing  less  than 
the  eighth  vial.  Do  we  live  to  write  it  ? we  that  have  eaten, 
drank,  washed,  and  slept  upon  Dolphin-water,  ever  since  Mr. 
J.  Wright,  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Norwich,  first  prophesied,  and  long 
before  humanity  tempted  the  good  Samaritan  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
to  come  all  the  way  to  London  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
saving  the  lives  of  some  hundred  thousand  Christians,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  and  of  whom  he  had  never  heard. 

There  was  something  here  so  chivalrous,  so  humane,  so  ultra 
Samaritan,  that  had  we  been  then  given  to  motive-mongering, 
we  might  have  thought  of  looking  for  the  said  motive.  Mr. 
Matthews  is  more  willing  to  seek  and  keener  sighted  to 
discover  it : though  he  insinuates  rather  than  says,  that  the 
object  of  all  this  benevolence  was,  to  run  monopoly  against 
monopoly,  or  that  some  greater  whale  was  to  be  fattened  by 
swallowing  up  the  Dolphin,  just  as  one  serpent  only  grows  to  a 
dragon  by  devouring  another. 

The  commercial  part  of  the  question  may  be  easily  settled. 
Is  the  water  too  dear?  Let  the  company  produce  their  books. 
Do  they  break  their  contract  made  under  the  protection  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  ? Dissolve  them.  Was  the  act  incautiously 
made  and  passed  ? Why  was  it  not  contested  better  in  its  pro- 
gress ? Why  do  not  committees  take  more  care  ? If  the  losers 
have  suffered  by  their  own  laches,  let  them  petition,  and  see  if 
they  will  be  allowed  a remedy  ? But  if  this,  or  any  company, 
do  not  gain  more  than  the  fair  profits  of  speculation,  or  of  stock 
so  advanced,  of  fixed  and  perishable  capital,  and  if  their  man- 
agement is  neither  fraudful  nor  wasteful,  there  is  no  cause  of 
complaint  on  the  score  of  cost. 

We  take  no  part  in  the  squabble  between  the  different 
Water  Companies  ; that  is  the  best  which  gives  the  best  com- 
modity on  the  cheapest  terms ; but  writers  ought  at  least 
to  make  out  a commercial  case,  before  they  tamper  in  this 
manner  with  property,  and  a moral  one  before  they  attack  re- 
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putation,  without  proof.  And,  also,  they  ought  to  make  out  a 
physical  case,  a chemical  case,  before  they  write  ferocious  and 
abusive  pamphlets,  and  make  fools  of  John  Bull  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  histories  of  mad- 
dog-ism  that  occasionally  assail  us,  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the 
hydrophobia  which  occurred  last  year.  It  was  an  abso- 
lute insanity  within  the  circulating  system  of  the  Grand 
Junction  ; and,  if  all  the  seven  thousand  families  were  as 
mad  as  the  few  that  formed  our  private  circle,  we  must 
congratulate  ourselves  that  this  circle  was  so  small.  That 
such  men  as  those  who  formed  the  committee  at  Willis’s 
Rooms  should  behave  like  beings  out  of  their  senses,  is 
wonderful  enough ; but  that  they  should  have  exposed  their 
utter  ignorance  of  physics,  water,  chemistry,  science,  is  not  at 
all  wonderful,  because  this  class  has  nothing  else  to  expose  in 
such  matters,  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  invariable  laws  of 
nature,  that  a fool  is  much  more  anxious  to  display  his  folly, 
than  a wise  man  his  wisdom. 

That  their  heroic  leader,  also,  should  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  matter,  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper,  or  how 
should  he  have  been  a fit  man  to  undertake  it?  Had  he  under- 
stood it,  or  proved  himself  to  have  understood  it,  he  never  would 
have  led  his  pack  in  that  fifty-fold  leash ; for  when  did  ever 
ignorance  and  blockheadism  submit  to  the  government  of  wisdom 
and  sense  ? The  oxen  walk  before  the  drover,  because  he  is,  of 
all  the  two-legged  race,  the  nearest  to  themselves;  and  all  they 
require  is  a cry,  as  nearly  like  to  their  own  natural  music  as 
possible.  This  is  the  way  to  govern  multitudes.  Justification, 
taxation,  emancipation,  the  nation,  or  Dolphin  and  poisonation, 
it  is  all  one  : the  halloo  is  given,  and  the  dogs  follow.  Things 
will  mend  by-and-bye — they  are  mending  already. 

But  why  are  the  doctors  as  ignorant  as  the  quack  ? doctors 
are  taught  chemistry  : so  they  say  ; and  the  world  (not  in  its 
wisdom)  believes  it.  And  because  they  understand  chemistry 
and  water.  Dr.  Lambe  finds,  that  water  contains  lead, 
arsenic,  and  what  not?  Dr.  Abernethy  discovers  that  com- 
mon sense  is  common  sense  ; a noted  chemical  fact  : Dr.  Mead 
(for  living  or  dead  it  is  all  one)  ascertains  that  water  is  a vehicle  of 
nutriment,  and  that  “ when  it  happens  to  be  bad,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  in  its  passage  through  the  body  it  does  not  make  suitable 
impressions  there.”  No  wonder,  indeed.  A late  author,  and 
Dr.  Lind,  find  bad  water  to  be  the  cause  of  the  scurvy  ; Drs. 
Harrison  and  Vitruvius  have  discovered  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  rot  in  sheep:  Mons.  Cabanis  finds  that  it  disposes  to  “cold 
and  slow  diseases Sir  John  Sinclair  comes  in  with  his  pre- 
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dictions  among  the  other  ancient  women  ; and  to  sum,  not  tlie 
whole,  but  the  whole  of  whom  it  is  needful  to  speak.  Dr.  Fre- 
derick Hoffman,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
great  Apollos  in  the  luminous  science  of  physic,  perorateth 
thus  : — “ If  there  is  in  nature  a medicine  that  deserves  the  name 
of  universal,  it  is  water.  It  guards  against  every  disease,  pro- 
tects and  defends  the  body  from  all  kind  of  corruption  that  may 
prove  fatal  to  life,  and  answers  all  possible  intentions  of  cure,  so 
that  without  it  no  disorder,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  can  be 
happily  and  successfully  removed,”  and  so  forth.  So  thought 
Mons.  Lavemei3.t,  in  Roderic  Random  ; to  say  nought  of  San- 
grado  : and  doubtless  the  pump  is  an  important  auxiliary,  in  a 
three  and  six-penny  draught  every  four  hours. 

Of  such  stuff  is  what  is  called  physic,  and  the  philosophy 
of  physic,  and  physical  writing  ; and  of  such  is  Doctor  Frederick 
Hoffman,  and  the  rest  of  the  doctors.  Peace  be  with  them,  and 
their  evidence  too.  Let  those  who  want  to  learn  more  of  this 
learninghave  recourse  toMr.J.  Wright,  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Norwich  ; 
but  will  any  body  answer  how  it  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  that 
all  the  physicians  which  were  mustered  in  Londonon  thisquestion, 
could  not  give  an  opinion  about  it,  except  a foolish,  or  an  ignorant, 
or  a neutral  one,  or — none  at  all  ? And  when  water,  too,  is  the 
universal  medicine,  and  the  universal  cause  of  disease  moreover. 
Oh,  ye  doctors,  ye  shall  not  doctor  us  when  we  are  sick.  But 
enough  of  ye  all. 

Tire  Grand  Junction  Company  were  very  silly,  or  very 
bad  politicians,  to  place  their  pipe  where  they  did,  even 
though  the  water  entering  it  had  been  proved  to  be  as 
pure  as  that  which  comes  from  the  clouds  on  St.  Swithin’s 
day.  If  a man  had  eaten  a slice  of  venison,  and  it  had  been 
afterwards  shewn  clearly  to  him  that  it  was  of  a man,  or  a fox, 
it  would  certainly  have  spoiled  his  digestion.  Let  them 
shift  it  without  delay,  if  they  have  not.  But  this  is  a moral 
question.  The  present  is  the  chemical  one,  and  thus  it  ought  to 
have  been  tried  at  first.  Was  the  water  pure  or  not,  when  all 
this  outrageous  outcry  was  made  about  it?  The  question 
might  have  been  answered  in  five  minutes,  without  an  appeal  to 
Almack’s,  sir  F.  Burdett,  or  the  House  of  Commons  ; and  if  it 
had,  the  doctors  might  have  still  been  suspected  of  understanding 
something  about  chemistry.  However,  thus  good  comes  out  of 
evil  : the  public  is  disabused  : or  it  might  be,  but  is  not,  and 
will  not. 

The  water  was,  and  is,  just  as  good  and  as  pure  as  any  other 
water  taken  out  of  the  Thames  in  any  other  place.  It  contains 
absolutely  nothing,  but  a most  insignificant,  and  also  variable 
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quantity  of  mere  eavtli,  which  is,  vulgarly  speaking,  ganj  and 
clay.  At  times  it  does  not  contain  even  that,  it  is  purer  than 
London  rain-water.  This  is  the  fact ; and  we  may  now  inquire 
a little  further  into  the  jdiilosophy  of  the  matter,  for  even  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  has  not  done  this,  as  it  ought  to 
have  done,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  Tliere  is  a vast 
fuss  about  a trumpery  examination,  called  an  analysis,  which 
any  chemical  student  could  have  made,  and  there  is  no 
general  reason  assigned  for  the  future  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
should  some  new  dispute  arise  with  some  new  company,  a new 
Dolphin,  or  some  future  accuser  start  up  when  the  present  is 
forgotten. 

The  3’hames  water  is  good,  and  always  will  be  good,  as  good 
ns  it  is,  though  sewers  or  manufactories  should  be  doubled,  or 
quadrupled  upon  it.  This  is  the  important  question,  even 
in  a political  and  commercial  view.  No  man  in  his  senses 
would  assuredly  lay  a water-pipe  at  the  mouth  of  a sewer;  but 
in  any  place  that  common  sense  would  choose,  the  river  water 
will  be  good,  even  did  it  receive,  what  it  now  appears  it  does  not, 
the  refuse  of  the  gas  works. 

In  the  water,  as  in  the  atmosphere,  there  is  a regulation  of 
nature  (we  cannot  call  it  a law  till  we  know  what  the  law  is)  for 
decompounding  or  precipitating  putrid,  or  decomposing  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Lambe  in  par- 
ticular writes  egregrious  nonsense.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
chemically,  or  truly,  what  the  exact  process,  or  processes  are, 
by  which  this  is  effected  ; but  some  of  the  general  causes  are 
apparent,  from  negative  reasoning,  and  one  very  active  positive 
one  we  have  ascertained.  More  than  one,  indeed  ; but  perhaps 
only  one  made  use  of  by  nature  in  this  particular  case. 

Let  us  note  the  common  apparent  causes  ; and  first  of  these 
Is  proportion  or  bulk.  The  great  disproportion  of  the  pure 
water  to  the  foul  is  the  most  obvious  cause  of  purification. 
We  might  expect  that  this  should  only  act  by  mere  dilution, 
but  it  appears  to  do  more,  though  it  is  not  apparent  how  it  does 
act  chemically.  And  the  next  is  motion,  respecting  the 
powers  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and  on  the  probable  action 
of  which  it  is  more  easy  to  speculate.  If  a pool  of  fresh,  or  salt 
water,  even  a definite  and  not  a large  quantity,  be  at  rest,  and 
containing  offensive  matter,  vegetable  or  animal,  in  solution,  it 
is  sufficient  to  put  it  into  motion  to  dissipate,  decompose,  or 
precipitate  this,  in  a short  time.  We  use  three  words,  because 
what  the  chemical  process  is  perhaps  remains  to  be  ascertained, 
but  the  offensive  matter  disappears.  And  if  quantity  and 
motion  be  united,  the  effect  is  most  rapid,  as  may  be  seen  at 
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sea  after  a calm  at  any  time,  and  as  must  be  familiar  to  all 
seamen,  particularly  in  the  tropical  latitudes.  And  both  quan- 
tity and  motion  are  operating  in  the  Thames.  It  is  thus  purified 
every  hour,  every  minute. 

The  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  concerned  ; it  is  the  exposure, 
in  succession,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  water  to  the  air.  The  vola- 
tile matter,  which  is  odoriferous,  and  a gas,  becomes  dissipated 
in  the  air,  or  decomposed  by  it,  as  in  other  and  commoner  cases  ; 
but  there  is  yet  somewhat  more  done,  and  some  portions  of  the 
dissolved  substance  are  thus  rendered  insoluble  and  precipitated. 

Now  it  is  the  matter  in  solution  that  is  the  really  injurious 
substance  ; and  injurious  enough  it  is,  as  is  well  known  from 
ample  experience.  If  Mr.  Wright,  or  the  committee,  had  ever 
drank  of  such  water,  they  would  not  have  forgotten  it  as  long  as 
they  had  lived  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  have  known  what 
the  water  in  dispute  was  not.  Itmight  be  a punishment  of  poetical 
justice  to  treat  them  with  a day’s  drinking,  to  teach  them  what 
bad  water  really  is.  But  as  to  fragments  of  vegetable  matter, 
they  amount  to  nothing,  even  if  they  existed  in  the  Thames 
water,  which  they  do  not.  And  fragments  of  animal  matter  are 
obviously  out  of  the  question  ; they  must  be  decomposed  and 
in  solution  to  do  harm,  and  no  pipe  injects  a piece  of  a dead 
dog. 

There  is  however  a directly  purifying  cause  which  has  not 
been  noticed,  never  noticed,  while,  singularly  enough,  it  is  one 
of  the  great  grievances  complained  of.  This  is  the  mud  of  the 
river  itself.  We  use  the  vulgar  and  prejudiced  term  : speaking 
chemically,  we  mean  the  clay,  a mixture,  properly,  of  finely 
divided  silica  and  alumina  chiefly,  'fhis  is  a precipitant  to  the 
matters  in  solution ; it  combines  with  them,  especially  with 
that  obscure  mucilaginous  or  extractive  matter,  which  corrupts 
or  injures  that  water  which  is  notorious  for  badness,  and  carries 
it  to  the  bottom,  where  its  decomposition  is  afterwards  com- 
pleted ; sometimes,  however,  not  very  quickly.  So  it  is,  that 
there  may  be  pure  water  lying  upon  offensive  mud.  Thus  the 
very  clay  of  the  Thames,  which  renders  it  so  disagreeable  to 
the  eye,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its  purification  and  its  purity. 
Muddy  water  is  doubtless  an  evil,  but  it  is  at  least  innocent; 
and  it  is  seldom  very  difficult  to  purify.  And  if  it  is  the  visible 
evil  of  the  Thames  water,  let  us  at  least  console  ourselves  with 
reflecting  that  it  produces  a balance  of  good,  and  is  a curable 
disease. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  be  very  brief ; but  we  cannot  pass 
over  those  formidable  shrimps  which  have  been  the  source 
of  so  much  absurd  alarm  and  bad  language.  It  may  sur- 
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prise  an  ignorant  man,  to  be  told  that  they  are  also  purifiers  of 
water,  yet  such  is  the  fact.  We  need  not  eat  them,  raw  or 
boiled  ; but  even  if  we  did,  they  are  as  good  eating  as  any  other 
shrimps.  Their  office  in  water  is  good  and  useful  ; and,  as  in  so 
much  more  of  Nature’s  doings,  they  were  probably  intended  to 
be  useful  to  us,  or  others,  as  well  as  to  themselves.  When 
water,  stagnating  water  of  course,  is  corrupt,  through  animal, 
and  often  also  througli  vegetable,  matter,  these  animals  are 
small  or  invisible,  and  their  abundance  is  often  such  as  to  render 
it  absolutely  thick;  a sort  of  soup.  These  swarms  are  the 
prey  and  food  of  larger  ones,  and  of  this  very  terrific  shrimyr 
among  the  rest ; and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  introduce  a few  of 
these  into  such  water,  to  purify  it  in  a few  days.  They  devour 
the  evil  ; and  the  harm  which  they  may  do  in  return  is  not 
discoverable.  Nay,  there  is  not  a boor  peasant  in  England 
who  does  not  know,  that  if  he  wants  to  keep  a covered  spring 
or  well  pure  for  use,  he  must  put  a frog  into  it  if  he  does  not 
find  one  there.  The  blockliead  who  should  set  forth  to  kill 
his  frogs,  would  soon  find  his  spring-water  worthy  of  a real 
committee  of  doctors  at  Almack’s;  and  very  probably  the 
doctors  and  the  committee  would  yrass  a vote  of  censure  and 
anathema  on  the  tadj)oles.  Such  are  the  advantages  of 
learning,  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  History, 

Is  there  yet  more  ? — more  there  is.  The  Thames  water  is  to 
contain  vitriol,  copperas,  indigo,  gas,  lime,  oil,  apothecaries’ 
draughts,  and — what  more  ? Ask  Dr.  Lambe  and  Mr.  J.  Wright ; 
a general  and  “strong  distillation”  of — of  London  in  short. 
Are  any,  is  any  one  of  these  nameless  heterogeneities  to  be 
found  in  it  t Not  one  was  ever  found,  and  not  one  ever  will  be, 
unless  the  analyzing  doctor  chooses  to  sink  his  bucket  at  the 
waste-pipe  of  some  one  of  these  manufactories.  The  question 
was  easy  at  first ; why  was  it  not  asked  ? why  was  the  river  not 
tried  before  it  was  abused  and  condemned  ? 

It  is  not  so,  and  it  cannot  be  so ; and  we  will  not  repeat  the 
reasons,  for  it  would  be  little  more  than  to  repeat  ourselves  : 
dilution  and  precipitation — reasons  enough.  A boy  tumbles 
into  the  West-India  Dock,  and  is  drowned  ; therefore  he  is 
poisoned  by  a solution  of  the  copper  bottoms ; as  if  people 
were  never  drowned  in  water.  There  is  no  copper  even  in  the 
water,  beneath  the  copper  bottoms.  And  thus  do  the  ghosts 
which  have  been  conjured  up  disap])ear  before  the  touch  of 
the  wand  of — we  had  almost  said  common  sense ; for  really  to 
boast  much  of  the  very  little  philosophy  which  we  have  applied 
to  all  this,  would  be  to  rank  with  captain  Bobadil. 

But  there  is  an  evil  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
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Tliere  is  a source  of  mischief  vshlcli  does  not  belong  to  the 
companies,  but  to  the  companies’  customers.  And  if,  instead  of 
running  about  seeking  and  spreading  ignorant  prejudices,  some 
of  those  who  clamour  most,  would  look  “ at  home  ” and  see 
what  time  and  dirt  and  neglect  have  been  piling  up  and  gather- 
ing round  their  cisterns — the  water  of  the  Thames  would  not  so 
easily  lose  its  reputation.  “ Peep  into  your  cisterns,”  should 
the  Dolphin  people  say,  for  here  lies  the  better,  or  worse,  part 
of  (he  evil;  here  is  the  fault, — here  is  the  neglect, — and  here 
must  a great  portion  at  least  of  the  remedy  be  supplied. 

These  cisterns  deposit  the  clay  which  the  water  must  bring 
them,  and  that  mud  becomes,  in  time,  in  certain  places, 
animalized,  if  such  a term  may  be  coined.  Animal  matter 
comes  down  with  and  in  the  London  rain-water;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  such  water  ought  not  to  enter  cisterns.  Does  it  or 
not?  Flying  seeds  enter  them,  and  thus  produce  vegetables ; 
animalcules  come  after,  and  the  rest  follows.  This  may  not 
be  frequent,  but  it  does  happen  ; and,  for  the  interest  of  the 
water  merchants  at  least,  it  should  not  be  so.  They  may  send 
the  water  as  pure  as  they  please,  but  it  cannot  remain  so  long 
on  these  terms.  We  know  not  if  they  can  prevent  this;  but  it 
is  clearly  for  their  reputation  that  they  should  if  they  can ; 
because  the  blame  will  always  be  thrown  on  them,  let  the  cause 
be  where  it  may.  The  whole  cistern-system  is  bad  ; essentially 
bad,  or  badly  conducted.  Here  come  the  dirt  and  the  stag- 
nation, and  the  de-aeration  of  the  water,  and  all  that  renders 
the  Thames  water  really  but  an  unwholesome  fluid  for 
drinking,  good  as  it  is  in  itself.  Caveant  Emptores,  they  per- 
haps will  say;  and  perhaps  this  is  as  unavoidable  as  it  is 
abstract  justice  : and  if  the  consumers  will  not  look  after  their 
own  aflairs  and  interests,  they  do  not  deserve  much  pity,  and 
least  of  all  are  they  entitled  to  make  a vast  outcry,  run  mad, 
write  bad  books,  call  meetings,  and  abuse  the  Grand  Junction, 
or  the  Little  Junction,  or  any  Junction  Company  dealing  in 
Thames  water. 

There  is  one  prejudice  more  respecting  Thames  water,  which 
we  gladly  take  the  present  opportunity  of  examining,  as  the 
subject  of  water  is  very  little  likely  to  cross  our  career  again. 
Its  importance,  as  it  concerns  our  shipping,  will  form  an 
apology  ; if  apology  be  necessary,  for  attempting  to  substitute 
sense  for  nonsense,  in  the  minds  of  a whole  nation  ; very  parti- 
cularly when  that  nonsense  is  as  pernicious  as  it  is  rooted,  and 
when  the  sense  would  prove  no  small  saving  of  health,  comfort, 
and  convenience,  and  occasionally  of  money  also. 

Thames  water  is  the  best  water  in  the  world  to  carry  to  sea, 
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but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  first  corrupt  and  stink  ; by 
which  means  it  does  become  the  best  water  in  the  world.  This 
is  somewhat  akin  to  another  dogma,  in  morals,  however,  namely, 
that  a man  is  unlikely  to  be  good  for  any  thing  unless  he  has 
been  a profligate,  and  full  often  a scoundrel  in  "his  youth;  this 
said  operation  being  technically  termed  sorving  wild  oats  (let 
those  who  invented  the  metaphor  prove  the  parallel),  and  bear- 
ing an  analogy  to  the  stinking  of  Thames  water.  These  sapient 
dogmas  are  about  equally  sound.  The  moralists,  who  have  dis- 
covered the  blessings  of  vice  and  rascality,  may  be  left  to  enjoy 
their  hypothesis,  but  the  physical  and  chemical  one  is  the 
present  aftair. 

It  is  best  to  e.\plain  the  fundamental  blunders  first.  The 
corruption  of  water,  and  the  putrefaction  of  gold,  stand  on 
pretty  much  the  same  chemical  bottom.  Because  Mr.  Burgess 
the  Picklemonger  keeps  his  Harvey  sauce  in  bottles,  the  said 
sauce  continues  to  be  competent  for  fried  sole  or  boiled  whiting, 
but  if  he  chose  to  put  it  into  copper  canisters,  it  would  soon  be 
fit  only  to  poison  rats  and  epicures.  Bristol  w’ater  is  imported 
from  Bristol  in  bottles,  that  it  may  be  carried  to  sea  pure,  and 
be  preserved  pure,  and  so  forth  ; because  Bristol  water  is — in 
short  Bristol  water,  and  incorruptible  ; and  when  it  comes  to  be 
drunk,  it  is  drunk  under  the  scarcity  and  the  price  of  the  water 
of  Zemzem,  which  is  equally  incorruptible,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  because  it  is  the  w’ater  of  Zemzem. 

It  is  very  surprising  ; not  this  marvellous  property  of  Bristol 
or  Zemzem  water,  but  that  marvellous  property  of  men’s  brains, 
which  can  only  take  in  one  idea  at  a time,  should  tw’o  be  pre- 
sent, or  half  an  idea,  should  there  chance  to  be  only  one.  If 
any  of  these  worthy  Captains  of  the  Sea  would  take  the  trouble 
to  introduce  a quart  of  clear  Thames  water  into  a quart  bottle, 
it  would  be  a great  deal  cheaper  than  Bristol  water;  and  then 
moreover  they  will  see  what  they  will  see.  But  to  the  under- 
standing of  tile  matter. 

The  putrefiiction  of  Thames  water,  or  of  any  water,  is  the 
putrefaction  of  the  w'ood  of  the  cask.  Nobody  is  obliged  to 
take  up  Thames  water  thick  with  mud  ; and  there  are  establish- 
ments on  the  river  to  clear  it  for  shipping  by  subsidence,  parti- 
cularly at  the  East-India  Dock.  And  whatever  water  be  put 
into  casks,  barring  some  very  unimportant  difl'erences  in  water 
containing  much  gypsum,  it  will  putrify  just  as  w’ell,  and  as 
much  as  Thames  water,  it  will  be  just  as  bad,  as  unwholesome, 
and  as  vexatious,  for  just  the  same  time,  and  when  the  arrange- 
ments are  finished,  it  will  be  just  as  good  as  Thames  water, 
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The  wood  is  decomposed  on  the  surface  ; the  wood  gives  out 
the  intianimable  air;  the  wood  produces  the  stiuk,  and  the 
offence,  and  the  poison,  part  of  it  is  held  in  solution  for  a time, 
and  after  a time  that  portion  is  separated  into  gas,  which 
esca|>es  at  the  bunghole,  and  into  insoluble  matter,  which  falls 
to  the  bottom,  forms  the  dirt,  but  is  not  injurious. 

Now  the  evil  is  great  for  a time,  as  all  mariners  know,  and  it 
is  but  a poor  consolation,  that  it  will  be  cured  hereafter;  while 
it  is  obvious  that  the  corruption  is  as  little  useful  as  the  “ sowing 
of  wild  oats  ;”  and  that,  when  the  water  becomes  finally  pure, 
it  is  not  better  than  it  was  at  first,  and  might  as  well  have  been 
kept  in  a state  of  purity  all  along.  The  advantage  is  just  as  if 
a man  were  to  go  to  live  a month  or  (wo  up  to  the  neck  in  a 
common  sewer,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  remarking 
how  wonderfully  clean  he  was,  after  being  dragged  through  the 
river  at  the  end  of  his  purification.  And  that  evil  is  not  seldom 
somewhat  greater  than  what  arises  from  the  mere  drinking  of 
dirty  and  stinking  water.  Tlie  gas  which  is  produced  is  essen- 
tially poisonous,  and  may  even  be  deadly.  It  is  bilge  water  in 
its  worst  state,  or  rather  the  gas  of  bilge  water,  and  it  is 
Miasma,  and  the  cause  of  the  same  diseases,  though  not  often 
in  sufficient  quantity  at  any  one  time  to  produce  fever.  Yet  it 
does  produce  this  frequently  : nor  is  it  an  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence for  immediate  palsy  to  follow  the  opening  of  a cask  of 
water  in  this  state.  That  y)alsy  is  the  same  palsy  as  is  pro- 
duced by  miasma,  and  if  the  quantity  of  the  poison  were  less, 
the  produce  would  be  fever,  as  it  has  been  ; and  this  species  of 
palsy  is  generally  incurable. 

Where,  therefore,  the  evils  are  such,  and  the  true  cause  so 
plain,  it  becomes  a mere  matter  of  common  sense,  and  of  no 
great  exertions,  to  remove  the  cause,  and  prevent  the  effect.  It 
is  one  of  the  curious  facts  in  ignorance,  not  in  knowledge,  that 
it  has  been  very  widely  cured  by  means  that  were  not  intended 
to  cure  it,  and  by  persons  who,  in  intending  to  da  one  thing, 
did  another,  and  a better  thing,  which  they  did  not  intend.  It 
is  now  thirty  years  since  it  was  proposed  to  keep  water  in  iron 
vessels,  for  this  very  reason,  and  arguing  on  these  very  grounds. 
And  he  who  proposed  it  was  not  listened  to,  because  the  Ad- 
miralty board  and  the  Navy  board,  very  seldom  listen  to  any 
thing.  If  they  did,  that  would  be  to  admit  that  they  do  not 
know  every  thing  already.  “ Quod  est  absurdurn.”  Yet  some 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  it  became  very  convenient  to  sell  more 
iron  ; and  persons  who  could  not  find  the  means  of  working 
up  all  their  iron  plate  and  rivets  into  boilers,  made  boilers  to 
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hold  cold  water,  and  they  obtained  a contract  on  a patent  one, 
or  both,  and  water  tanks  of  iron  were  substituted  for  water 
casks,  and  the  stowage  was  made  more  convenient,  and  the  old 
accidents  from  moving  water-casks  were  prevented,  and  a vast 
benefit  altogether  accrued  to  ships,  and  the  Boards  con- 
sented, and  so  forth.  But  then  there  also  came  to  pass  what 
nobody  before  had  prophesied,  and  the  Thames  water  became 
like  the  bottled  water  of  Zemzem  or  Bristol,  and  so  it  was ; and 
so  it  is. 

The  mystery  thus  solved  in  another  way,  it  might  have  been 
at  last  hoped  that  it  would  be  understood.  But  it  is  not ; and 
what  we  here  desire  is,  that  it  should  ; and  that  seamen  may 
have  good  water  to  drink  ; and  that  corruption  shall  not  be  the 
necessary  preliminary  of  incorruption.  The  principles  are  ex- 
plained, let  us  suggest  their  application. 

A new  cask  is  worse  than  an  old  one,  as  a water  cask  ; and 
the  reason  ought  to  be  plain  ; the  new  wood  presents  the  very 
object  and  substance  for  the  water  to  act  on.  And  if  an  old 
cask  is  safer,  it  is  again  spoiled  by  coopering,  and  shaving,  or 
cleaning.  It  ought  to  be  washed  free  of  loose  mud  simply. 
But  if  casks  7)iust  be  used,  the  inside  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
charred — charred  all  over;  and  this  operation  is  perfectly  simple. 
Such  a cask  is  as  safe  as  wood  can  be  ; and  in  such  a cask 
there  will  be  little  putrefaction  and  purification  of  water.  But 
“ there  is  nothing  like  iron,”  though  we  are  not  Iron-masters 
or  Boiler-makers ; and  when  the  durability  is  so  far  greater, 
the  stowage  far  more  close,  and  the  security  for  pure  water 
so  perfect,  why  is  this  contrivance  not  far  more  generally 
substituted  for  casks,  at  least  in  all  large  ships.  The 
South-Sea  whalers  have  adopted  it  long  ago,  and  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  is  also  much  easier  to  retrim  the  vessel 
when  her  water  has  been  expended  or  reduced,  by  pumping  in 
sea  water. 

One  more  caution,  however.  It  is  extrenre  folly  to  take  in 
muddy  Thames  water’,  and  the  reasons  will  appear  from  what 
we  said  before.  The  water  itself  nray  be  pure,  and  the  mud 
ma^  be  clay  only.  In  that  case  it  is  but  so  much  harmless 
dirt.  But  it  is  not  always  harmless  ; for’,  as  we  showed,  it 
precipitates  and  unites  with  the  oflensive  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  In  this  case,  the  mud  would  be  injurious,  or  the  water 
itself,  in  the  common  acceptation,  would  putrify,  even  in  an 
iron  tank,  because  those  matters  would  undergo  their  own 
decomposition,  and  produce  gas — gas  and  stink.  The  entire 
remedy  is,  therefore,  plain  and  palpable.  Let  the  Thames  water 
subside,  as  it  does  i«  the  East  India  Dock  reset  voir,  put  it  into 
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iron  tanks,  or  if  not  so  good,  into  well-charred  casks  ; and,  in 
the  former  of  these,  at  least,  it  will  go  round  the  world  without 
purifying  itself,  return  pure,  and  be  drunk  through  all  the 
voyage  as  pure  as  if  it  had  been  bottled  at  Bristol,  or  imported 
via  Mecca  and  Mocha,  from  the  sacred  well  of  Zemzem. 


Art.  1 11. — The  History  and  Doctrine  of  Buddhism,  popularly  illustrated  ; 
with  notices  of  the  Kappooism,  or  Demon  Worship,  and  of  the 
Bali,  or  Planetary  Incantations  of  Ceylon.  By  Edward  Uphani, 
M.  R.  A.  S.  London.  1829.  Ackermann. 

IT  is  the  custom  of  most  writers,  when  entering  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  to  set  out  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Eternal  Being  presided  in  bodily  presence  at  the  birth  of  the 
human  race,  and  that  his  voice  was  heard,  not  in  the  inarticulate 
music  of  the  wind,  but  in  distinct  and  intelligible  language 
among  the  trees  of  the  infant  world.  Maiikind,  say  they, 
gathered  the  secret  of  their  mysterious  existence  from  the 
original  Source  of  Intelligence  ; they  were  taught  the  principles 
of  a simple  and  sublime  religion  by  its  divine  Object  and  Founder  ; 
and  the  frail  bark  of  humanity  was  launched  upon  the  ocean  of 
time  amidst  the  hymning  of  angels  and  the  welcoming  of  the 
very  elements  of  Nature.  They  fell  from  this  state  of  innocence 
and  bliss  ; and  misery,  which  has  dogged  the  heels  of  guilt  from 
the  beginning,  became  their  portion.  Their  eyes  darkened  to 
the  heavenly  light  which  once  streamed  upon  their  lost  Eden, 
and  for  many  ages,  their  only  guide  was  the  light  of  Nature; 
their  ears  were  incapable  of  hearing,  and  their  souls  of  under- 
standing the  voice  of  God,  and  the  .slumbering  echo  of  their 
hearts  was  only  faintly  and  indirectly  stirred  by  the  whispering 
trees  or  the  moaning  wind.  They  forgot  the  solemn  secret  of 
their  destiny,  and  in  their  strugglings  to  recall  it  grasped  a 
shadow,  more  or  less  resembling  the  original,  and  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  their  moral  capabilities  and 
physical  situation.  The  general  resemblance  which  may  be 
traced  among  the  various  creeds  of  the  separated  families  of 
mankind,  is  the  proof  and  consequence  of  their  original  unity  of 
source  ; and  in  each  may  be  detected  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, an  analogy  with  that  original  law,  delivered  by  the  Creator, 
at  the  birth  of  Nature  and  of  Man. 

Taking  these  dogmas  as  they  appear  in  themselves  before  us, 
they  involve  not  a little  of  the  strange  and  irreconcileable.  They 
are  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  therefore  at  first  sight  repug- 
nant to  human  reason.  The  history  of  man  in  the  present  day 
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invariably  exhibits  an  advance  from  barbarism  to  refinement ; 
bis  faculties  improve,  his  mind  is  enlarged,  and  his  soul  becomes 
enlightened.  He  is  taught,  as  it  were  by  a process  of  education, 
to  comprehend  the  Deity,  and  a knowledge  of  true  religion  is 
infused  into  his  soul  with  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilized  life. 

But  however  strange  these  contradictions  may  appear  to  the 
mere  logical  reasoner,  a light  is  seen  dimly  gleaming  in  the 
“ dark  backward  and  abysm”  of  history,  which  if  properly 
employed  may  assist  us  to  reconcile  them.  The  Egyptians,  as 
we  gather  from  Herodotus,  were  the  first  idolaters,  and  their  early 
temples,  according  to  another  authority,  d^oavoi  ytrav,  had  no 
statue  in  them.*'  Previous  to  this  time,  and  long  after,  they 
appear  to  have  worshipped  the  one  God  ; a being  without  name, 
without  figure,  incorporeal,  immutable,  infinite,  the  origin  and 
source  of  all  things,  and  who  was  to  be  adored  in  silence.^  The 
ancient  Persians  worshipped  fire  as  the  symbol  of  the  Deity 
[Hyde,  de  Veteruni  Persaruni]  and  their  sacrifices  were  made, 
not  in  temples,  or  to  images,  but  on  tbe  tops  of  lofty  mountains.;}; 
In  the  temple  of  the  Chaldeans  at  Babylon,  there  was  no  statue 
even  so  late  as  the  days  of  Herodotus ; and  for  a hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome  there  was  not  a 
statue  in  any  temple  at  Rome.§  In  the  early  books  of  the  Bible, 
we  find  that  the  religion  of  Abraham  was  no  new  or  astounding 
doctrine  in  that  remote  age.  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem  (in 
Canaan)  was  a “ priest  of  the  most  high  God  1|  and  Abimelech, 
king  of  Cerar,  in  Palestine,  recognized  the  Almighty  in  a dream, 
and  with  reference  to  his  own  subjects,  exclaimed,  “ Lord,  wilt 
thou  also  slay  a righteous  nation  ?”^  The  Arab  Job,  Jethro  the 
Midianite,  and  Balaam  the  Syrian,  were  all  acquainted  with  the 
true  God.** 

But,  with  limits  like  ours,  it  is  impossible  to  indulge  in  any 


* Lucian. 

f Porphyry,  Cyrilliis,  Lactantius,  ami  other  ancient  uu’iters  l)ear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact.  See  Jamhliehus  de  Myst.  Egypt,  viii.  3.  and  Guigniaud’s 
Crenztr,  p.  822. 

Herodotus  ; Brissonius,  dc  Reg.  Persarum  Princip.  p.  .357,  &c. 

§ M.  Varro.  The  first  statue  cast  at  Rome  was  inucli  later:  “ Ronue 
simulacrum  ne  sere  factum  Cereri  primum  reperis,  ex  peculiis  Sp.  Cassi, 
quern  regnum  affectantem  pater  ipsius  intcremerat.”  Pliny. 

II  Gen.  xiv.  18.  f Ib.  xx.  4. 

**  “ Antiquity,”  says  a disciple  of  Lao-tseii,  ” was  illumined  by  a clear 
liglit,  of  which  scarcely  a ray  has  come  down  to  us.  We  think  the  ancients 
were  in  darkness,  only  because  \ve  see  them  through  the  thick  clouds  from 
which  we  have  ourselves  emerged.  Man  is  a child  born  at  midnight : when 
he  sees  the  sun  rise  he  thinks  that  yesterday  never  existed.”  Retnusat, 
Melange’s  Asiatiques,  t.  i.  p.  99. 
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speculations  on  that  dark  period  vvliich  precedes  the  first  faint 
dawning  of  Jiistory.  The  Jewish  doctors,  indeed,  are  kind 
enough  to  point  out  the  very  individual  by  whose  means  idolatry 
was  introduced  into  the  world,  and  a firm  faith  in  their  dictum 
would  save  much  trouble.  According  to  the  rabbi  Moses  Ben 
Maimon,  Enos,  discoursing  on  the  splendor  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  insisted,  that,  since  God  had  thus  exalted  them  above  the 
other  parts  of  creation,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  we  should 
praise,  extol,  and  honour  them.  The  consequence  of  this  exhor- 
tation, says  the  rabbi,  was  the  building  of  temples  to  the  stars, 
and  the  establishment  of  idolatry  throughout  the  world.  By  the 
Arabian  divines  however,  the  imputation  is  laid  upon  the 
patriarch  Abraham  ; who,  they  say,  on  coming  out  from  the  dark 
cave  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  stars,  that  he  worshipped  Hesperus,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Sun  successively  as  they  rose.*  These  two  stories  are  very 
good  illustrations  of  the  origin  of  myths,  by  means  of  which, 
even  the  most  natural  sentiment  is  traced  to  its  cause  in  the 
circumstances  of  fabulous  history.  But  the  Arab  Job,  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  his  feelings, 
explains  the  philosophy  of  early  idolatry,  in  a few  simple  and 
beautiful  words.  “ If,”  says  he,  “I  gazed  upon  Orus  (the  sun) 
when  he  was  shining,  or  upon  Tarecha  (the  moon)  when  rising 
in  her  glory  ; and  my  heart  went  secretly  after  them,  and  my 
hand  kissed  my  mouth,  I should  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above.” 

The  pious  Arab  here  points  to  what  .the  easterns  tell  ns  is  the 
most  ancient  religion  in  the  world.  This,  the  historian  Abul 
Faragi  says,  consisted  in  the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
governed  by  a co-eternal  mind,  whose  symbol  was  fire.  The 
apparent,  or  material  source  of  fire,  was  the  sun,  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  moon  and  stars,  as  partakers  of  the  same  celestial 
nature,  a proportioned  reverence  was  due.T  The  chief  seat  of 
this  religion  was  in  Haran,  on  the  Chaldean  border,  where  the 
grand  temple  of  the  Sabeans  was  on  the  lop  of  a hill.  The 
words  Haranite  and  Sabean  came  thus  to  be  used  as  equivalent 
terms.;]: 

We  have  now  almost  lost  sight  of  the  original  tradition  ; and 
the  revelations  of  the  Deity  are  made  to  mankind  through  the 
stars  “ walking  in  brightness”  and  the  various  phenomena  and 

'*  Al).  Ecchellens.  Arab.  Hist.  vi.  + Historia  Dynast.  Dynast,  ix. 

J Gentile  noinea  Hurani  Harauita,  saepe  usurpari  solet  pro 

Sabi  Sabita,  qui  est  cultor  stellarum.  GoUi  Not.  ad  Alfragan, 
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influences  of  nature.  The  worship  of  the  mysterious  element  of 
fire  soon  ^ives  place  to  that  of  its  material  fountain  the  Sun  ; 
the  whole  host  of  heaven  gradually  become  immortal  powers  ; 
the  entire  world  is  a reflex  of  God,  and  God  is  adored  in  that 
world  which  thus  reveals  him  to  man.  Thus  primitive  religion 
becomes  a pantheism.*  At  first,  the  style  of  religious  instruc- 
tion w’ould  be  plain,  concise,  even  abrupt,  to  suit  the  simplicity 
of  the  dog-mas ; but  afterw'ards,  as  Pausanias  relates  of  early 
Greece,  the  priests  would  begin  to  envelope  their  ideas  in  enig- 
matical forms.f  The  same  diversity  of  intellect,  which  at  the 
present  day  causes  the  component  parts  of  even  civilized  society 
to  resemble  different  races  of  men,  must  have  existed  from  the 
beginning  ; some  magnificent  minds,  towering  above  the  common 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  would  lift  up  the  veil  of  nature  ; while 
the  vulgar,  grasping  as  it  were  only  the  outside  of  their  thoughts, 
would  materialize  their  most  refined  ideas,  and  multiply  the 
number  of  gods  till  the  pantheism  arrived  at  the  axiom  of  the 
Greeks,  “ Every  thing  is  the  image  of  the  Deity.”  Hence  the 
esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrines  ; the  priest  would  speak  a differ- 
ent language  to  the  wise  and  to  the  ignorant ; his  meaning  would 
be  addressed  to  the  initiated,  and  its  enigmatical  form  of  com- 
munication to  the  multitude.  The  time  was  past  when  God 
talked  face  to  face  with  man,  but  the  same  need  of  such  inter- 
communication remained  ; and  in  the  flight  of  birds,  the  entrails 
of  beasts,  and  the  thousand  other  omens  so  dear  to  ignorant 
credulity,  the  will  of  heaven  w'ould  be  manifested  to  mankind. 

Symbols,  or  the  images  of  ideas,  must  thus  have  been  of 
very  early  invention  ; and  the  obscurity  of  the  symbolical  mode 
of  teaching,  is  the  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
idea  to  form.:};  The  myth  speedily  followed,  and  was  at  first, 
perhaps,  intended  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  symbols  ; subse- 
quently, it  was  used  in  the  biography  of  personages  who  were 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  sanctity  of  the  symbol;  and  finally. 


* Goerres,  Mytheno-eschichte  <ler  Asiatisclien  Welt,  i.  p.  16. 
t VIII.  Arcad.  8 ; Plutarch  ; Clemens  Ale.x. ; Jamblichus. 
t Tlie  word  symbol,  according  to  Creuzer,  meant  originally  “a  thing 
composed  of  two.’’  Thus  the  halves  of  a tal)let  broken  between  two  per- 
sons who  entered,  according  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  into  a contract  of 
hospitality,  were  called  symbols,  av(j.Qo\a.,  uv^QoKxtx,  tesserae  hospitales. 
By  degrees  it  came  to  signify  every  kind  of  contract,  and  then  every  kind 
of  pledge — the  ring,  for  instance,  which  was  deposited  at  a public  banquet 
as  a security  that  each  person’s  reckoning  should  be  paid.  The  nuptial 
ring,  the  seal  ring,  and,  at  last,  rings  in  general,  were  all  called  symbols. 
The  idea  of  si/mhol  thus  came  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  sign  in  the 
most  general  sense. 
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was  understood  to  mean  ancient  tradition  as  contradistinguished 
from  history. 

The  heroes  of  the  myths  * were  probably  at  first  imaginary 
beings — personifications  of  the  powers  of  nature  ; and  as  man 
can  only  reason  from  what  he  knows,  their  constitution  and 
attributes  must  have  been  borrowed  from  his  own.  The  earth, 
that  fertile  womb,  from  which  he  saw  new  or  renewed  creations 
springing  every  day,  became  a female,  the  Mighty  Mother,  the 
Eternal  fepouse ; and  the  heavens,  whose  powers  were  concen- 
trated in  the  Sun,  were  the  original  male — the  principle  of  life 
and  fecundity.  The  grand  distinction  of  sex  was  preserved 
throughout  the  whole  system.  When  Nature  came  to  be  per- 
sonified, not  as  a whole,  but  in  her  attributes,  every  god  had  either 
a wife  or  a mistress  ; and  in  the  heat,  the  thunder,  the  storm, 
and  the  volcano,  the  mythologist  found  materials  for  the  dis- 
cords, rapes,  and  adulteries  of  the  immortals,  but  too  closely 
analogous  with  the  crimes  and  sulferings  of  mankind.  In  fine, 
these  distinctions  were  concentrated,  as  it  were,  in  two  emblems, 
called  the  Lingam  and  the  Yoni  by  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Phal- 
lus and  Cteis  by  the  Greeks,  and  observable  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  in  every  system  of  mythology. 

But  the  mere  fact  of  conferring  a name  upon  an  abstract 
idea,  and  attaching  an  almost  human  history  to  it,  was  not  suf- 
ficient. The  vulgar,  with  something  like  the  scepticism  of  St. 
Thomas,  required  to  see  and  feel ; and  visible  and  tangible 
images  were  therefore  presented  to  their  brute  senses.  These, 
at  first,  were  rude  stones  or  columns,  for  religion  had  precedence 
in  point  of  time  of  the  arts ; but  as  mythological  story  took 
hold  of  the  imaginations  of  men,  they  were  seized  with  tlie 
desire  of  fashioning  their  blocks  in  imitation  of  their  gods  : 
and  hence,  we  presume,  the  beginning  of  sculpture.  Unchiselled 
stones,  according  to  Pausanias,  were  the  first  images  of  the 
gods  of  the  Greeks ; and  the  Phoenicians,  the  Megareans,  the 
ancient  Arabs,  and  the  Jews,  were  once  plunged  in  the  same 
rude  idolatry. t The  Lacedeemonians  may  be  said  to  have 
arrived  at  some  improvement  when  they  constructed  their  famous 
Decanes,  or  simulacra  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  two  wooden 


* MDSo;  is  used  by  Homer  and  his  imitators  simply  as  a discourse 
without  distinction  of  truth  or  falsehood  ; and  Plato  applies  the  verb 
fju^oXoyih  in  the  ancient  sense.  A distinction,  however,  was  early  made 
between  xdyo?  and^jSo;;  the  former  meaning  a true  recital,  and  the 
latter  a fictitious  or  poetical  one.  Thus  we  have  xiyos  h “ truth 
Under  the  veil  of  fable.” — See  Creuzer,  p.  536. 

t It  is  not  a statue,  but  2THAH,  a pillar,  or  stone  set  on  end,  which 
the  Jews  are  prohibited  to  erect. 
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posts,  connected  at  the  top  by  a cross-beam  ; and  Dsedalus  went 
vastly  further  when  he  made  his  wooden  Venus  move,  and  thus 
compelled  the  people  to  chain  the  images  to  the  temple  lest 
their  gods  should  run  away. 

“ Mythology,”  says  Guigniaud,  “is  an  immense  tree,  whose 
trunk  is  unique,  but  whose  branches  cross  and  entwine  in  every 
direction.”  We  would  add,  that  the  circumstances  of  climate 
and  situation  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  mythological  as 
upon  the  natural  tree.  National  character  developes  itself  as 
visibly  in  the  formation  of  a statue  as  in  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  religion.  Creuzer  says,  that  the  sitting  or  reclining 
posture  of  the  Hindoo  idols  was  chosen  for  its  character  of 
sanctity ; but  the  remark  would  have  been  more  obvious,  that 
the  indolent  orientals,  as  expressed  in  their  common  proverb, 
like  better  “ to  sit  than  to  stand.”  This,  besides,  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  their  kings  receive  homage.  The  rich  clothing, 
crowns,  and  jewels  of  the  idols  are  also  in  conformity  with  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  same  author  suggests,  that 
the  poverty  of  the  Greeks  was  the  original  cause  of  the  naked- 
ness of  their  statues;  but  the  Greeks  wore  clothes  like  other 
people,  and  in  sculpture  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  wool  are 
alike.  The  Greeks,  besides,  were  taught  the  art  in  Egypt,  not- 
withstanding the  story  of  Debutadis,  whose  daughter  traced 
the  image  of  her  lover  by  his  shadow  on  the  wall ; and  they 
might  there  have  learnt  the  secret  of  cutting  drapery  out  of 
stone.  The  origin  of  the  art  among  the  Egyptians  we  know 
nothing  about ; the  earliest  statues  we  have  heard  of,  being  the 
colossal  monuments  of  Mseris  and  his  queen ; * but  the  first 
Greek  statuaries  v/ece  potters — workers  in  clay,  a substance  by 
means  of  which  we  may  make  correct  models  of  the  living  body, 
but  not  of  the  dress.f  In  the  time  of  Phidias,  the  public  exercises 
of  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  &c.,  which  were  performed  naked, 
gave  the  last  polish  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  to  the  taste  of 
the  Greek  nation. 

The  mvdtitude  of  heads,  arms,  and  other  organs,  with  which, 
in  many  cases,  we  find  a single  Hindoo  statue  provided,  arose, 
it  is  probable,  from  the  eager  desire  of  the  constructors  to  ex- 
press as  completely  as  possible  the  various  properties  and  attri- 
butes of  the  divinity.  But  the  Hindoos  are  not  singular  in  this 
extravagance,  for  we  find  the  same  thing  in  the  most  ancient 
statues  of  Greece.  The  Jupiter  Patrbos  at  Larissa  (Zfug 


* Bossuet,  Hist.  Univer.  p.  3,  art.  3. 

t Calcostheiies  the  Athenian,  Demophilus  and  Gorsanus,  were  potters; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  Idiocus  and  Theodorus  of  Samos  were  so  also. 
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rtarpiooc  of  Pausanlas)  was  represented  with  three  eyes,  watch- 
ing over  the  heavens,  the  air  and  the  eartli.  The  Diana  of 
Kphesus  also,  with  her  numerous  breasts  ; and  the  Janus  of  the 
Homans,  sometimes  seen  with  two,  and  sometimes  with  four  faces, 
are  instances  of  the  same  kind.*  But  the  extravagant  imagi- 
nation of  the  Hindoos  far  outstripped  competition.  The  image 
of  Brahma,  an  account  of  which  is  transmitted  to  us  by  Por- 
phyry,  must  have  been  the  most  stupendous  of  all  human  con- 
ceptions. He  w as  represented  in  the  figure  of  an  hermaphrodite, 
with  the  sun  in  his  right-hand,  the  moon  in  his  left,  and  a 
multitude  of  genii,  with  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  the 
heavens,  the  mountains,  the  sea,  the  river  Ganges,  the  ocean — 
plants,  animals,  and  all  nature  on  his  crossed  arms.  Here  the 
progress  of  Hindoo  sculpture  stopped : the  brahmins  and 

bucldhists  continuing  to  vie  with  each  other  in  deformity  and 
absurdity.  As  for  the  Greeks,  they  went  steadily  onwards  till 
they  attained  the  summit  of  perfection  ; and  it  was  not  till  the 
sanctuary  of  the  arts  was  violated  by  the  Romans,  about  half 
a century  after  Phidias,  that  sculpture  with  them  began  to 
decline.  In  the  deification  of  the  musical  sounds,  however,  the 
Hindoos  exhibited  a beauty  of  imagination  that  has  never 
been  equalled.  What  are  the  Peris  of  the  Persians,  asks  M. 
Muller — what  are  the  nymphs  of  the  Greeks — to  the  tridy 
ideal  delicacy  of  this  thought  ? 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  conceived  more  gross  and  stupid, 
when  taken  in  the  mass,  than  the  exoteric  system  of  the 
Hindoos ; and,  although  it  is  our  purpose  to  offer  some  exposi- 
tions of  the  metaphysical  doctrines,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
rng  the  Buddhaic  system,  in  mercy  to  the  reader’s  taste  and 
patience,  we  shall  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  thirty-three 
millions  of  the  popular  divinities.ff 

In  India,  as  the  almost  universally  acknowledged  centre  from 
which  population,  art,  and  science  radiated  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  w'e  shall  find,  if  any  where,  the  vestiges  of  primitive 
religion,  or  at  least  be  enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of  unassisted 
reason  in  its  instinctive  researches  into  the  moral  mysteries  by 
which  the  world  is  surrounded.  Guigniaud,  and  other  w'riters, 
trace  back  the  religion  of  Hindostan  to  its  origin  in  the  worship 
of  the  Sun,  which  they  term  the  Indian  Bacchus.  Supposing 
this  to  be  correct,  the  next  step  might  be,  to  distinguish  the 

* We  do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  this  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptian  mythologists  ; but  among  the  Persians  the  sun  is  represented  as 
a man  on  horseback,  with  two  heads.  The  dragon  and  the  beasts  of  the 
Revelations,  prove  that  such  ideas  were  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews. 

t Mill,  Hist.  India,  vol.i.  p.  285, 
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productive  from  the  generative  powers  of  nature ; and  thus 
the  system  would  be  converted  into  a grand  dualism.  “ But 
^very  thing  in  this  world,  ’ as  Creuzer  says,  “ has  a beginning 
a'ndanend;  every  thing  grows  and  dies,— and  every  thing  is 
renewed  in  the  bosom  of  death.”  When  a thing  passes  away, 
and  is  succeeded  by  another,  the  cause  of  the  reproduction  still 
remains  and  continues  in  operation.  Thus  the  inquirer,  advanc- 
ing a step  farther  in  his  early  philosophy,  discovers  a third 
mysterious  power — a power  which  creates,  a power  which  jne- 
serves,  and  a power  which  destroys  and  renews.  The  founda- 
tion was  thus  laid  of  the  famous  Trimourti,  on  which  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  sustained  ; but  the  dualism,  far  from 
being  discarded,  was  retained  as  an  important  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. How  far  this  agreed  originally  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  it  would  now  be  in  vain  to  inquire;  but  there 
is  much  reason  for  agreeing  with  Colebrooke,  that  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Hindoos  recognized  a single  supreme  God, 
although  without  distinguishing  broadly  enough  the  Creator 
from  liis  creatures.* 

This  supreme  God  is  Brahm.the  Eternal,  the  great  First  Cause, 
the  illimitable,  the  uncontrollable,  the  imperishable,  the  soul  of 
the  world,  the  soul  of  every  being.  The  universe  is  Brahm ; it 
comes  from  Brahm;  it  exists  in  Brahm  ; aiid  it  will  return  into 
Brahm.T  This  eternal,  incorporeal,  invisible,  omnipresent, 
universal  Being,  “ emerging  from  the  depths  of  his  essence,”  to 
create  the  world  after  his  own  image,  revealed  himself  at  first  in 
Brahma,  the  creator,  then  in  Vishnu,  the  preserver  and  saviour, 
and  finally  in  Siva  or  Mahadeva,  the  destroyer  and  renewer. 

These  dogmas  exhibit  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  in  two  dis- 
tinct and  even  opposite  forms.  In  one  point  of  view  it  is  a 
highly  abstract  and  metaphysical  system,  of  which  unity  is  the 
basis.  Everything  radiates  from  a common  centre,  which  is 
also  a common  focus  to  which  all  things  return.  The  gods  are 
emanations  of  the  one  infinite,  and  self-existent  Being ; they 
are  revelations  from  him,  in  fine  they  are  his  laws,  or  agents,  or 
attributes,  by  which  he  manifests  himself  in  the  universe.  On 
the  other  hand,  God  and  Nature  seem  to  be  co-existent ; the 


• The  powers  of  production,  preservation,  dissolution  and  renovation, 
reside  in  nature : they  are  parts  or  properties  of  nature  ; hut  nature  her- 
self, the  whole,  the  orand  unity,  appears  to  have  been  confounded  in  every 
system  of  natural  religion  with  the  Deity.  There  are  some  striking  analo- 
gies in  this  respect  between  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  that 
of  the  Hindoos, 
f Guigniaud,  after  the  Vedas. 

vop.  XII. — Westminster  Review.  E 
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one  is  the  soul  and  the  other  the  body,  indivisibly  joined  and 
mutually  dependent.  Thus  a liighly  refined  and  intellectual 
system  of  theology  is  mingled  in  inextricable  confusion  with  a 
kind  of  pantheism. 

But  tile  doctrine  of  emanation  did  not  stop  here;  it  proved 
the  means  of  conducting  Hindoo  philosophy  beyond  even  that 
point  of  s))lendid  yet  lofty  and  refined  extravagance  to  which 
Lao-tseu,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  aspired.  Beholding  a single 
principle  present  itself  continually  in  every  difierent  form  of 
nature,  the  brahmin  recognized  the'  identity  of  substance 
through  all  the  varieties  of  its  phenomena.  The  world  and 
man,  he  proclaimed,  are  the  same ; they  are  nothing  more  than 
figures  of  the  Deity.  Every  thing  is  God  ; nothing  exists  but 
tiod  ; what  comprehends  God  is  God ; beyond  God  all  is 
illusion.* 

This  doctrine,  founded  on  the  Vedas,  and  developed  in  the 
Mimansa  system  of  philosoj)hy  (the  author  of  which  is  said  to 
be  Vyasa,  the  third  incarnation  of  Brahma)  is  followed  by  a 
wild  and  poetical  cosmogony,  presenting  some  curious  resem- 
blances to  that  of  the  Greeks.  Goerres  has  proved  that  it 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  cosmogonies  of  the  Vedas  or 
Menu  ; and  we  shall  see  presently  what  relation  its  fundamental 
dogmas  as  stated  above,  bear  to  those  of  Buddha.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear,  after  being  thus  resolved  into  unity,  how  the  soul 
of  man  becomes  an  individual  and  responsible  being  ; but  ac- 
cording to  the  Vedas,  after  separation  from  the  illusion  of  the 
body,  it  is  either  at  once  cast  into  a new  form,  or  in  the  first 
place  puuished  in  hell  for  its  crimes,  then  rewarded  in  heaven 
for  its  virtues,  and  then  returned  to  the  earth  to  undergo  a 
further  trial  and  purgation.  When  its  transmigrations  are  at 
last  ended,  and  perfect  purity  attained,  it  regains  its  original 
fountain  and  mingles  with  the  being  of  the  Most  High.  Here 
the  passions  and  sentiments  find  no  entrance ; every  thing  is 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  enjoyment  without  limit  and  without 
end.  The  doctrine  of  destruction  and  reproduction  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  systenl.  The  world  itself  is  subjected  to 
the  destiny  of  man  ; and  is  destroyed  and  renewed  in  perpetual 
alternation.f 


* Rclioions  de  I’Autiquite,  p.  2G/. 

t At  tiie  close  of  the  present  age  Vislinii,  tlie  Saviour,  mounted  on  a 
u'hife  horse,  will  appear  to  put  an  end  to  the  crimes  of  the  world.  The 
analogy  is  curious  between  this  intimation  and  the  prophecy  in  Revela- 
tions, chap.  xix.  v.  11.  Buigniand,  while  admitting  the  Indian  origin  of 
some  of  the  more  western  theologies,  hazards  a conjecture  that  some  re- 
action on  opinioii  may  have  taken  place  in  the  ^vest.  We  may  add  that 
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In  some  of  tlie  traditions  of  Brahminism,  Siva  is  made  the 
second  incarnation  of  the  Deity  instead  of  the  third  ; and  tlie 
rude  and  often  revolting  worship  of  this  god  assuredly  presents 
indications  of  very  high  antiquity.  After  the  original  doctrine 
of  Brahma,  say  the  floating  authorities  we  refer  to,  had  sub- 
sisted about  a thousand  years  in  peace  and  purity,  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  the  altars  of  a mild  and  merciful  religion 
were  overthrown.  Then  Siva  the  second  incarnation  appeared, 
with  frantic  shouts  and  blood-dripping  lips — the  true  Bacchus 
of  India — extending  the  sacred  lingam,  the  type  of  life  and 
death.  Wild  orgies  usurped  the  place  of  the  pure  festivals  of 
primitive  religion,  and  blood-offerings  smoked  upon  the  altars 
of  Cali.  Next  Vishnu  approached  to  moderate  if  not  extin- 
guish the  fires  of  Sivaism,  to  modify  and  soften  the  worshi])  of 
the  Lingam,  and  purify  and  spiritualize  the  whole  system.  His 
efforts,  however,  were  for  a time  in  vain,  and  a reform  was  all 
he  could  accomplish.  But,  thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of 
his  incarnation  Krishna,  Buddha  followed,  to  overturn  at  a blow 
the  whole  fabric,  and  rebuild  the  desecrated  altars  of  antiquity. 

The  advent  of  this  extraordinary  being — god — man — or  mere 
abstract  idea — was  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  If  the  Buddhaic  religion  really 
arrived  at  predominance  in  India,  its  rise  in  the  first  place,  and 
more  especially  its  extirpation,  are  not  merely  events  of 
stupendous  magnitude,  but  of  impenetrable  mystery.  Ilow  the 
fatal  system  of  castes,  which  was  the  very  throne  of  the 
Brahmins,  could  dissolve  ‘ like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision’ 
before  the  appearance  of  Buddha,  is  matter  of  wonder  ; but  how, 
after  it  did  dissolve,  its  scattered  elements  could  be  collected 
and  concentrated,  and  built  up  anew  ; — how  the  people,  after  the 
enjoyment  of  intellectual  liberty,  could  return  of  their  own 
accord  to  put  their  necks  again  into  that  chain  of  soul  and 
body  from  which  they  had  escaped  ; — how  the  moral  stream  of 
time  could  have  run  backward,  and  the  Indian  nations  have  re- 
turned, not  to  the  comparative  barbarism  which  usually  succeeds 
the  revolutions  of  empires,  but  to  the  very  earliest  stage  in  the 
progress  of  society  after  men  have  emerged  from  utter  barbarism 
— are  wonders  past  understanding. 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  a power,  which  although  it  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  India,  rules  at  the  present  moment  the  destinies  of 


Lao-tseu,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  whose  system  resembles  in  many  points 
that  of  the  brahmins,  desig-nates  the  great  First  Cause  by  a,  name  slightly 
altered  from  the  Hebrew  IHV,  Jehovah.  This  taken  conjointly  with  the 
tradition  of  his  early  journey  to  the  west,  indicates  pretty  clearly  tlie 
source  of  his  philosophy. 
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tl)  ree  hnmlrod  millions  of  mankind,  must,  of  course,  be  considered 
a (|iieslion  of  oxtraordinai y interest  and  impoitance.  In  each 
of  the  various  countries  however,  into  which  the  religion  of 
Ibuld  ha  has  been  introduced,  a dillerent  oera  is  assigned;  and 
as  yet  the  speculations  of  the  learned  have  been  mere  guesses, 
(dreuzer  and  Guigniaud,  wliile  candidly  avowing  their  ignorance, 
conceive  that  the  name,  like  that  of  Mermes,  Zoroaster,  and  the 
other  mystical  chiefs  of  ancient  leligions,  may  have  been  applied 
to  a mere  personification  of  tlie  do(drine ; but  they  do  not  deny 
that  at  last  the  genius  of  ancient  religion  and  philosopliy  may 
have  been  identified  with  some  human  reformer.  To  the 
tlieorist  who  advocates  the  mere  human  origin  of  Buddha  we 
would  suggest  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  so  prevalent 
in  the  east,  oilers  some  strong  points  of  support.  Pythagoras, 
who  is  supjrosed  to  have  been  dcejrly  embued  with  the 
philosophy  of  India,  pretended  to  have  reigned  in  Phrygia 
under  the  name  of  Midas  — to  have  once  been  Euphorbus  who 
wounded  Menelaus — and  to  have  recognized  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Argos  the  buckler  he  wore  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  disciples  of  Lao-tseu  asserted  that  the  soul 
of  their  master,  before  animating  his  body,  had  appeared  in 
various  former  incarnations  on  the  earth  ; and  among  other 
adventures,  that  it  had  descended  many  ages  before  into«the 
west  (from  wdience,  by  the  way,  Lao-tseu  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  doctrine)  and  converted  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire,  more  tlian  six  hundred  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Buddhists 
may  liave  claimed  the  same  sort  of  antiquity  for  their  teacher; 
on  the  contrary,  the  incarnations  of  the  Hindoo  deities  afford 
them  an  immediate  and  pressing  example.  A pretension  to 
divinity,  in  fact,  could  not  have  been  held  forth  with  any  pro- 
spect of  success  among  a people  so  madly  attached  to  the 
remote,  by  a more  modern  pretender ; and  hence,  perhaps,  the 
endless  line  of  Buddhas,  extending  beyond  even  the  fearless 
imaginations  of  his  worshippers. 

Tlse  fact  of  Buddha  having  been  a historical  personage,  may 
also  be  clearly  made  out  from  the  statements  of  the  brahmins 
and  their  books.  Atheism,  they  say  (for  by  this  name  they 
stigmatized  the  doctrine),  existed  long  before  the  time  of 
Buddha;  but  its  introduction  into  the  world  they  attribute  to 
ilu  ir  owm  deities.  Imlra  and  Virochana,  we  are  told  in  the 
Rig-veda,  liaving  asked  Brahma  what  the  mind  wms,  mis- 
understood an  involuntary  gesture  for  a reply  which  indi- 
cated that  the  body  was  every  thing.  Vishnu  also  at  one  time 
propagated  atheism  I'or  a particular  purpose ; and  in  the 
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Paclma-poorana,  an  incarnation  of  Siva  is  represented  as 
being  employed  in  the  same  honourable  pursuit.  But  when 
the.se  books  come  to  speak  of  the  Jains  and  Buddlii.sts,  they 
drop  at  once  all  rel’erence  to  mytliology.  The  teacher  of  the 
former  sect  is  called  Risliabha-tleva  in  the  Shiee-Bhagavata  ; 
and  tlic  same  work  informs  us,  that  Buddha  was  the  son  of 
Ajina,  born  in  the  district  of  Maghada.  The  Buddlia  Puorana 
agrees,  with  regaid  to  the  name  of  his  parents,  with  the 
Manigombo,  one  of  the  works  from  which  Klaprolli  obtained 
his  materials  for  the  life. 

As  we  intend  ourselves  to  kec])  aloof  from  the  clnonological 
controversy,  which  there  are,  in  fact,  no  materials  in  Buro|je 
to  determine,  rve  shall  content  ourselves  i'or  the  present  with 
laying  bcibre  the  reader  the  opinions  of  various  authors  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  Buddhism,  or  rather,  with  legard  to  the 
ana  of  the  birth  of  the  earliest  Buddha  of  whose  hunran  e.\isL- 
ence  we  possess  anything  approaching  to  satisfactory  testimony. 
These  statements  are  given  either  from  their  authors  compara- 
tive calculations,  or  on  the  authority  of  the  books  of  the  various 
countries  into  which  the  religion  was  introduced. 


Years 

B.  C. 

Couplet,  Proem.  Dcclar.  in  Confuc.  Sinar.  philos.  p.  xxviij. . . . 1026 

Abd-allah  Boidhawy,  after  Kodja  Kasehid,  Journal  Asiat. 

t.  iv.  )).  12  1022 

P.  Adrien  do  Stc-Tlude,  M.S.  dc  yecti.s  Anamitarum  1029 

Doguignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  t.  ii.  p.  226  1027 

Abul  Fiizel,  Aycen  Akbery,  t.  ii.  [).  4:3t  1366 

d'lie  Bagwad  Ainiita  (Sanscril),  bir  \V.  Jones 2099 

M.  Badly,  Jones's  Works,  v.  iv.  j),  21  1031 

Thibetians,  1*.  Horace  de  Pinnabilla,  apud  Cieorg.  Al])h. 

J ib.  |).  t-2 9.39 

Upham,  ]).  11 91t) 

Japannese,  Koem[)fer,  Gesch.  von  Japan,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  j).  172  ....  1027 

Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta 1029 

Moguls,  Pallas,  Mongol,  V'oeikcrsch  : t.  ii.  p.  1 1 988 

^ t.  ii.  p.  19 2014- 

■ ■■  ' ■ Deguignes,  see  Ui>ham  p.  1 1 1036 

■  Klaproth,  Journal  Asiat.  hi 961 

Chi  nese,  Deguignes,  supposed  by  Remusat  to  be  the  most 

correct 1029 

____  Mem,  des  Inscript,  t.  x.wl.  [).  710  6S3 

Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta,  p.  38.7  1027 

Kashtiierians,  Jones’s  Works,  v.  iii.  p.  38  loot) 

Tonquincse,  Alc.x,  de  Rhodes  apud  Lacroze,  p.  668  ........  1000 

Sittmesej  Koempfer^  1.  i,  * . » • < • . • • • . i • . . , . i . , . J2Q2 
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Siamese  Klaprothj  I.  i 741' 

Loubere,  ii.  p.  160 1202 

IMarsdcn,  Asiat.  Researeh.  viii.  p.  531 1202 

Rurmans,  Symes,  Itinerary,  p,  320  1000 

Cingalese,  Ozeray,  Reclierches  sur  Boudtlha  1029 

■ Davy,  Aceonnt  Inter,  of  Ceylon  619 


Peguans,  Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta,  1.  1 638 

If  in  the  above  accounts*  the  Mogul  dates  by  Pallas,  one 
giving  988,  and  the  other  2044,  appear  contradictory,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  author  of  the  article  “ Bouddhah  ” in  the 
“ Biographie  Universelle,”  who  places  his  birth  about  400  years 
before  Christ,  and  his  death  142  years  before  his  birth  ? When 
we  add  that  the  Jains,  a sect  so  closely  allied  to  the  Buddhists 
in  their  doctrines,  as  to  be  altogether  confounded  with  the  latter 
by  some  authors,  make  the  mra  of  their  last  sage  1036  B.  C., 
we  believe  we  shall  have  collected  nearly  every  thing  which  bears 
upon  the  birtb  of  Buddha  at  present  known  in  Europe.  From 
these  statements,  taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  it  would  perhaps 
not  be  improper  to  place  the  era  of  Buddhism  about  a thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era ; and  unless  the  Buddha  of  that 
time  formed  an  exception  to  the  body  of  early  teachers  of 
religion,  by  declining  to  follow  the  common  practice  of  claiming 
an  earlier  origin  by  the  aid  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  go  much  higher.  As  for  the  learned 
reveries  in  which  he  is  identified  with  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Odin  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Teutates  of  the 
Celts,  &c.,  they  can  answer  no  purpose  but  to  amuse  the 
scholar.  The  early  reformers  of  the  rude  worship  of  the  sun, 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  prevailed  among  every  nation 
in  one  stage  of  its  history,  were  all,  in  a metaphysical  sense, 
Buddhas  ; and  with  this  it  would  be  wise  to  be  contented,  where 
even  tradition  is  silent,  and  where  the  explorer  of  the  darkness 
of  antiquity  has  little  to  rest  on,  except  the  insecure  and 
equivocal  footing  of  etymology. 

Who  then  was  this  personage,  whose  birth,  about  a thousand 
years  before  Christ,  forms  so  remarkable  an  sera  in  the  history 
of  mankind  ? What  country  had  the  glory  of  producing  the 
founder  of  a religion  which,  as  Remusat  says,  is  only  excelled, 
in  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  happiness,  by  that  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world?  Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  pioneer  of  our  Indian 
researches,  pronounces  unhesitatingly  that  Buddha,  in  the 

* The  Chinese  dates  1027,  or  1029,  arc  supposed  by  Klaproth  and 
Remusat  to  lie  the  most  correct,  as  they  agree  with  the  chronology  of  the 
legislator’s  successors  [see  Asia  Polyglotta,  1.  i, ; Journ.  Asiat,  iv.  p.  14  j 
jMclanges  Asiat,  t,  i,  p,  11 7]. 
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opinion  of  his  worshippers,  was  a negro  ; M.  Langles  is  peremp- 
tory on  the  subject  of  his  African  origin ; and  a host  of  lesser- 
names,  such  as  that  of  Moor,  the  author  of  the  “ Hindoo  Pan- 
theon,” are  arrayed  on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 
“ Siamenses  narrant,”  says  Brucker,  “ deitatenr  iliam,  quai 
Vistnou  dicitur,  cum  veterum  niundum  invisisset,  forma 
Ethiopis  se  manifestavisse,  huncque  deum  ilium  Somnronoco- 
domum,  id  est  hominem  ottoS-ou  fuisse.”* 

On  the  other  hand,  Remusat  has  collected  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  descriptions  of  the  person  of  Buddha  in  the 
Buddhist  books,  refer  to  an  Asiatic,  and  that  his  titles  and 
epithets,  as  applied  to  a negro,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
ludicrous.  In  Davy’s  “ Description  of  Ceylon,”  there  are 
arguments  oir  the  same  side  by  a practical  man;  and  Guigniaud 
dismisses  the  subject  iir  a short  note  as  incontestibly  proved 
against  sir  W.  Jones. 

The  statues  of  Buddha  are  the  piincipal,  if  not  the  only 
witnesses  iir  this  dispute,  and  they  are  appealed  to  by  both 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  these  images  are  sometimes  represent- 
ed black:  but  as  the  images  of  Vishnu  and  Krishna  are  so 
also,  this  proves  nothing  more  than  that  black  is  a symbolical 
colour  among  tbe  Hindoos.  “ Such  representations,”  says  Mr, 
Upham,  “are  in  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  they 
have  not  only  the  hair,  but  the  thick  lips,  and  the  features  of 
an  African  negro.”  The  statues  Mr.  Upham  alludes  to,  have,  it 
is  true,  thick  lips,  but  if  we  can  place  any  dejrendence  upon  our 
own  eyes,  they  are  not  the  thick  lips  of  an  African  negro  ; and 
as  for  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  we  cannot  well  imagine  any 
thing  more  dissimilar  to  negro  features.  The  hair  of  a negro  is 
matted  and  crisp,  like  the  wool  on  the  back  of  a sheep  ; while 
that  of  the  Buddhaic  statues  is  divided  with  the  nicest  regularity 
into  small  curls.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  colour  and  compact  appearance  of  the  latter  suggest  very 
forcibly  the  idea  of  the  former.  The  Buddhists  very  naturally 
evince  some  uneasiness  when  their  idol’s  hair  comes  in  question. 
They  cannot  deny  that  it  presents  a different  appearance  fioin 
the  living  Asiatic  locks  with  which  it  may  be  compared,  and 
the  stories  they  invent  to  account  for  a phenomenon  of  which 
the  tradition  is  lost,  are  not  a little  absurd.  In  one  of  them  the 
mystery  is  solved  by  the  fact  of  their  sage  having  had  his  hair 
cut  with  a golden  sword  ! The  Jains,  according  to  Major 
Mackenzie,  account  for  the  negro  heads  of  their  statues,  by 
affirming  that  their  ascetics  being  forbidden  the  use  of  the  razor. 


* Hist.  Philosopluse,  vol.  v.,  p.  817, 
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employ  their  disciples  to  pluck  up  the  hair  by  the  roots.*  This 
curious  explanation  is  received  in  tiiuinph  by  llemusat;  who 
thus  contrives  to  expose  the  blindness  of  prejudice  in  himself 
ami  his  opponents  at  the  same  time.'l" 

In  the  superb  statue  of  Buddha  in  the  cave  of  Gharipuri 
(Blephanta),  Moor  tells  us  a large  rose  projects  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  os  ?/’  conjining  the  hair.  The  same  author  is  conh- 
dent  that  the  hair  is  woolly,  and  aftirms  that  the  appearance  is 
seen  in  no  other  Hindoo  deity  : but  when  we  turn  to  the  plates 
he  has  himself  given  us  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  we  find  that 
the  latter  assertion  was  very  incautiously  made.  In  plate  20, 
a figure  reclining  on  a lotus  leaf,  which  he  calls  Brahrn  (erro- 
neously no  doubt,  for  the  supreme  Being  is  never  personified 
in  simulacra  by  the  Hindoos),  is  furnished  with  precisely  the 
same  character  of  hair  as  that  of  the  plates  of  Buddha;  and  in 
jdate  45  Ganesa,  and  in  59  the  infant  Krishna,  are  in  the 
same  predicament. 

Some  authors  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  remarking, 
that  Ethiopia  may  have  been  one  of  the  countries  which  pro- 
duced a Buddha,  or  into  which  the  Buddhaic  leligion  was 
introduced  at  some  early  period ; and  that  his  Ethiopian  statues 
introduced  into  India  in  the  infancy  of  art  may  have  been 
blindly  copied  by  succeeding  generations.  The  Ethiopians, 
however,  it  should  be  recollected,  although  on  the  borders  of 
jVigritia  were  not  negroes  ; nor  was  their  country  supposed  by 
the  early  geographers  to  form  a part  of  Africa  at  all.  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  a nation  of  Ethiopians  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
another  in  the  East ; Philostratus  informs  us  that  Ethiopia 
was  peopled  by  Indian  emigrants;  Eusebius  remarks  the  same 
thing  ; and  some  of  the  poets  even  confer  r pon  that  country 
the  name  of  India.  The  difliculty,  in  fact,  is  by  no  means 
solved  to  this  day,  although  we  may  suggest  that  a considerable 
part  of  it  belongs  to  the  low  state  of  sculpture  in  the  East ; and 
on  this  subject  we  shall  conclude  with  quoting  Mr.  Crawfurd’s 
account  of  Burmese  statuary,  as  being  perhaps  equally  applic- 
able to  the  art  in  the  whole  of  the  Buddhist  countries. 

“ The  Burmese  statues  are  as  rudely  finished  as  possible. 
They  are  almost  all  in  the  same  attitude  : the  form  and  position 
of  the  limbs  are  the  same  ; the  head  and  features  are  the  same  ; 
and  there  is  no  room  in  any  respect  for  the  display  of  taste, 
fancy,  or  talent,  the  whole  operation  being  purely  mechanical, 
and  this  of  the  lowest  order. 


• Asiat.  Res.  xi.  p.  249. 
^ Embassy,  p 173. 


f Melange’s  Asiat.  t.  i , p.  ill. 
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Kla)Drotli,mhis  “ Asia  Polyglotta,”  lias  given  a life  of  Buddha 
from  the  Mogul  historians,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract.  In  the  kingdom  of  Maghada,  in  western  Bahar, 
there  flourished  the  family  of  Chakia,  of  which  the  king  himself 
was  a member.  The  queen  of  this  powerful  sovereign  vyas 
Maha-maya,  who,  while  yet  a virgin,  conceived  by  the  divine 
influence,  and  bore  a son.  While  sporting  with  lier  companions 
in  the  garden,  she  felt  that  her  delivery  was  at  hand,  and  lean- 
ino-  against  a tree,  gave  to  the  world,  without  the  pains  of 
cMld-birth,  the  divine  incarnation.  The  mother  taking  her 
infant  under  the  right  arm,  without  allowing  him  to  touch  the 
ground,  presented  him  to  a king  who  was  an  incarnation  of 
Brahma,  who  wrapped  his  charge  in  a precious  stufh  Another 
king,  an  incarnation  of  Indra,  baptized  the  infant  with  divine 
water,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Arda-Clndhi.  He  was  then 
carried,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  a sacred  place  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  to  be  presented  to  a divine  image;  where, 
while  paying  his  devotions,  the  image  was  seen  to  bend  before 
him.  The  spectators  being  thus  convinced  that  the  infant  was 
a miraculous  being,  adored  him  by  the  name  of  god  of  gods. 
Seven  virgins  were  appointed  to  please  him  with  their  songs, 
seven  to  bathe  him,  seven  to  rock  him  to  sleep,  and  a like 
number  to  the  several  employments  of  dressing,  washing,  and 
amusing  him.  In  due  time  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  a 
]>receptor  ; but  he  soon  proved  himself  to  be  more  capable  of 
teaching  than  under  the  necessity  of  learning  ; his  thirst  of 
knowledge  was  unappeasable,  and  the  acquisitions  it  gave  rise 
to  prodigious. 

Arda-Chidhi  surpassed  in  beauty  the  whole  human  race. 
When  he  walked  abroad  the  people  followed  in  crowds  to  admire 
and  adore  him,  and  to  present  him  with  flowers  and  jewels. 
Even  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  proper  age  he  refused  to  marry  ; 
but  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  at 
length  consented,  on  condition  that  the  wife  they  found  for 
him  should  be  a perfect  virgin,  possessed  of  the  thirty-two 
virtues  and  principal  perfections.  This  rarity,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  was  at  length  found,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age 
he  became  a husband,  and  in  due  time  after  the  father  of  a boy 
and  girl.  . , , • , , 

His  marriage,  how'ever,  did  not  draw  him  into  the  whirlpool 
of  the  world,  and  the  human  afi'ections  had  no  power  to  disturb 
the  contemplations  that  were  fixed  upon  the  deity.  Ihe 
depravity  of  mankind  more  particularly  engaged  his  thoughts, 
and  the  misery  which  was  its  result  oppressed  his  heart,  and 
made  him  hate  the  splendors  of  royalty.  He  heard  every 
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where  the  groans  of  his  fellow  men ; he  looked  around  and 
saw  only  the  pains  of  child-birth,  the  helpless  feebleness  of 
old  age,  the  writhing  of  disease,  the  agonies  of  death.  He  at 
length  determined  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retire  as  a peni- 
tent to  the  desert.  ‘ Farewell,’  he  said,  embracing  his  father 
with  tears,  ‘ I renounce  thee,  my  father — the  kingdom,  my 
wife  and  my  beloved  children.  I go  where  1 am  called ; 
hinder  me  not,  I beseech  thee,  it  is  to  me  a sacred  duty.’  In 
vain  his  father  took  every  precaution  he  could  imagine  to 
prevent  his  escape  ; a horse  was  brought  to  him  by  Indra,  the 
king  of  heaven,  and  he  fled  into  the  kingdom  of  Oudipa, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  as  a hermit  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Narasara,  assuming  the  humble  name  of  Goodam,  or 
Gautama,  or  the  cow-herd. 

For  six  years  he  lived  in  this  solitude  with  his  disciples,  medi- 
tating on  the  divine  nature.  The  prince  of  the  Apes,  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  presented  him  with  honey  and  figs.  His  uncle, 
who  had  been  his  rival  in  love,  determining  upon  revenge,  made 
an  elephant  drink  of  cocoa  wine  till  he  became  intoxicated, 
and  then  fixing  swords  upon  his  flanks,  he  drove  the  furious 
animal  into  the  encampment  of  Gautama.  The  sage  merely 
raised  five  fingers  of  his  hand,  and  the  elephant,  taking  him  for 
a lion,  became  suddenly  calm. 

Retiring  into  a still  more  solitary  place,  Gautama  and  his 
disciples  sustained  triumphantly  an  argument  with  two  of  their 
bitterest  enemies.  But  a severer  trial  exhibited  his  righteous- 
ness in  a yet  clearer  light.  Four  young  and  beautiful  sisters, 
burning  with  unholy  love,  presented  themselves  naked  before 
him,  and  besought  him  to  comply  with  their  desires.  ‘Who, 
O Gautama,’  said  they,  in  the  rage  of  their  disappointment, 

‘ Who  is  the  lying  witness  who  dares  attest  that  the  virtues  of 
all  the  former  saints  are  concentrated  in  thee  ? ’ — ‘ Behold  my 
witness,’  replied  the  sage,  striking  the  ground  with  his  hand  ; 
and  at  the  moment  Okiin-tongri,  the  tutelar  genius  of  the  earth 
appeared,  proclaiming  with  a loud  voice,  ‘ It  is  I who  am  the 
witness  of  the  truth  ! ’ The  young  women  then  fell  upon  their 
faces,  and  adored  Gautama,  saying,  ‘ Ob  pure  and  perfect  coun- 
tenance, wisdom  more  precious  than  gold,  majesty  impenetrable  ! 
honour  and  adoration  to  thee,  thou  source  of  the  faith  of  the 
three  epochs  of  the  world  ! ’ 

Having  lived  six  years  in  this  retirement,  and  vanquished  the 
temptations  of  the  senses,  Gautama  terminated  his  state  of 
hermit,  and  received  the  name  of  Chakia-mouni,  or  Penitent  of 
the  House  of  Chakia.  But  unwilling  still  to  enter  upon  his 
high  calling,  he  retired  again  into  the  wilderness,  and  fasted 
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forty-nine  days.  He  was  then  visited  by  successive  kings,  who 
implored  him  to  commence  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Ihe 
princes  of  the  genii  at  length  presenting  themselves  betoie 
him,  joined  in  the  intreaty  ; and  his  hve  disciples,  recognizing 
for  the  first  time  his  divinity,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  adored 
him.  The  countenance  of  the  saint  shone  with  a divine 
majesty,  and  he  at  length  consented  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
world.  Having  spread  his  doctrines  throughout  India,  and 
triumphed  over  the  arguments  and  sorceries  of  his  opponents, 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  prophesying  the  expulsion  ot 
his  followers  from  India,  and  the  ultimate  diffusion  ot  his  doc- 
trines over  all  the  world  r ^ i i 

What  these  doctrines  were  from  which  an  effect  so  fatal  to  the 
Indian  Buddhists  resulted,  is  an  inquiry  of  much  importance  ; 
it  is  an  inquiry,  besides,  which  has  been  prosecuted  with  tolerable 
success  by  some  of  the  literati  of  Europe--yet  it  has  invari- 
ably  led  to  a recognition  of  the  almost  absolute  identity  of 
Brahminism  and  Buddhism.  This  singular  concision  has  been 
the  source  of  much  perplexity  and  consternation  among  the 
savans  of  France  and  Germany  ; and  as  we  mean,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  deviate  a little  from  our  original  plan  of  making 
the  article  a mere  echo  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  we  shall 
take  some  pains  to  explain  the  subject.  , •, 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  obscurity 
which  still  remains  hanging  over  the  Buddhist  doctrine  is  owing 
principally  to  the  prodigious  prolixity  of  the  books  in  which  it 
is  explained.  No  single  European  scholar,  possessed  of  a whit 
less  of  patience  and  self-denial  than  Buddha  himself,  cou  d be 
expected  to  wander  through  those  vast  magazines  of  theology, 
mythology,  metaphysics,  poetry  and  romance-each  of  which 
is  literalfy  a load  for  an  elephant.  The  Thibetian  “ Gandjour 
itself— a mere  resume  of  the  religion— is  in  a hundred  and  eight 
thick  volumes,  forming  in  the  mass  a burthen  as  heavy  as  a 
camel  can  walk  under.  But  not  contented  with  this  enormous 
reality,  the  theological  dictionary  called  “ San  tsang  fa  sou 
gravely  indicates  a w'ork  containing  as  many  Khiei  (or  sentences 
of  about  twenty  words)  as  there  are  atoms  m three  thousand 

* Ward,  in  his  “View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,”  ahh^h 
annarcntlv  unacnuainted  with  the  speculations  of  Klaproth,  oi  the  clocu- 
nients  from  which  the  ori<rinal  of  the  above  abstract  was  taken,  coiyectures 
from  historical  evidence  that  the  Buddha  was  the  son  of  a king  of 
This  kinff,  Klaproth,  after  the  Mo^ul  writers,  calls  Soudadani,  he  who 
eats  2-enteelly,”  and  Ward,  Muhceputec,  “ lord  or  the  earth,  — ;whicli  aie 
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universes,  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  there  are  atoms  in 
the  terrestrial  world  ; and  another,  a single  sentence  of  which, 
taken  in  its  most  limited  sense,  would  require  the  ocean  to  be 
tinned  to  ink,  and  the  grass  on  Mount  Sou-iuerou  for  reeds  to 
wiite  it.  1 here  are  other  qualities  besides,  beyond  mere  dif- 
fuseness in  the  Buddhist  writings,  which  render  them  somewhat 
dillicult  of  approach  to  the  European  student ; and  tiiese  are 
glanced  at  by  Remusat  in  the  following  passage  : “ I fear  not  to 
be  confuterl,”  says  he,  “ in  affirming,  that  a man  who  has  not 
lead  any  of  the  Buddhist  books  must  be  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  human  extravagance,  and  unable  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  tlie  degree  of  absurdity  into  which  the  human  mind 
maybe  conducted  by  meditations  without  aim,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  disjointed  abstractions  to  subjects  beyond  all  under- 
standino-.”  * 

In  the  mean  time,  enough  has  been  gathered  from  those  in- 
tractable masses,  to  prove  that  “ there  is  only  a step  between 
the  Vedanta  philosophy  and  Buddhism.”t  Like  all  the  religions 
which  originated  in  India,  Buddhism  is  founded  on  the  great 
principle,  “ that  the  universe  is  animated  by  a Spirit  nidi- 
vidualized  in  endless  forms  by  matter  which  is  nothing  more  than 
illusion.”^  Idle  lingarn  appears  in  it  as  the  emblem  of  creation  ; 
tlie  world  exists  only  in  figure  and  quality  by  the  work  of 
Maya  or  Illusion  ; the  trimourti  retain  their  place,  with  the  three 
elements,  the  three  fires,  the  three  colours,  the  three  worlds, 
and  the  tliiee  times.  Chaos  is  presented  under  the  figure  of  an 
egg,  from  whence  the  father  of  all  beings  comes  forth ; the 
world  is  personified  under  the  image  of  a man,  or  some  hiuie 
animal.  Even  the  hierarchy  of  the  gods,  the  regulation  of  the 
world  and  of  time,  the  nature  and  destinies  of  the  human  soul, 
the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls— all  meet  in  com- 
mon in  the  two  religions.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  divinity 
is  the  same  in  Buddhism  as  in  the  Vedas  ; for  although  the 
foimei  doctrine  is  taxed  with  atheism,  yet  the  charge  is  dis- 
proved, not  merely  by  a comparison  of  the  general  parts  of  the 
system,  but  by  the  very  passages  which  give  rise  to  it.  The 
pure,  luminous,  and  transparent  aether,  the  infinite  and  illimit- 
able space  of  the  Buddhists,  does  not  result  from  the  absence  of 
forms— but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  origin  and  cradle  of  forms, 
and  exists  anterior  to  all  things.  Every  creation,  the  work  of 

* Melange’s  Asiat.,  i.  p.  151,  The  inajoritv  of  these  books  exist  at  pre- 
sent only  ill  Sanscrit  and  Chinese  ; but  the  cultivation  of  these  lanirnatrcs 
IS  making  rapid  strides  in  France.  ^ 

t Guigniaiid’s  Creuzer,  p.  300, 

Klaproth,  Asia,  Polyg.,  p.  7, 
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Maya,  is  as  nothina;  before  tlie  uncreated  Being ; and  every 
movement  must  end  m Ins  boly  and  piofound  lepose.  Xne  uni- 
verse exists  from  all  eternity,  but  only  in  its  principle,  which  is 
the  eternal  power  of  nature,  producing  and  reproducing  continu- 
ally from  its  own  substance. 

A.  W,  Schlegel  declares  frankly  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  form  any  idea  of  Buddhism  in  its  lelation  with  Bialiminism. 
“ We  know,”  says  he,  “ that  in  the  Buddhist  temples  we  find 
the  whole  Pantheon  of  India.  Not  only  the  theogony,  but  even 
the  heroic  mythology,  so  closely  connected  with  the  dogmas 
and  law  of  Brahminism,  have  been  transplanted  into  the  Buddhist 
countries.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  may  have  been  mheiited  oi 
borrowed  from  the  priests  of  the  ancient  tailli  but  wheie  then 
is  the  novelty,  where  the  distinctive  character  ol  the  new  i ehgion  ? 
The  monotheism,  he  goes  on,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
ail  this  idolatry,  is  cominon  to  Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  and  so 
is  tlie  mystical  morality  which  teaches  man  to  unite  himself  to 
God  by  the  extinction  of  the  flesh.  The  merciful  law  of  the 
Buddhists  also,  which  forbids  the  slaying  of  animals,^was  extolled 
by  the  ancient  saints  of  the  Brahmins.  “ Buddha,  pursues  M. 
Schlegel,  “ rejected  the  Vedas  ; he  abolished  a part  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  their  books  recommend  j he  effaced  the 
distinction  of  castes.  All  this,  however,  was  merely  negative. 
Could  it  be  necessary  for  such  changes  that  a new  revelation 
should  be  given,  and  a prophet  erected  into  a god  ? In  fine,  it 
is  certain  that  the  sect  of  Buddha,  after  having  been  for  a long 
time  exceedingly  numerous  in  India,  was  either  exteiminated  oi 
expelled  ; aiuf  hardly  had  this  sect  disappeared,  when  the  Jains 
sat  down  unopposed  in  its  place,  between  vvhom  and  the 
Buddhists  no  difference  perceptible  to  me  exists.”t 

The  solution  of  the  enigma  by  Creuzer  and  Guigniaud  is  ex- 
ceedino'ly  unsatisfactory.  It  consists  simjily  in  the  erection  of  a 
hierarchy  by  the  Buddhists,  wdiile  the  Bral'imins  formed  a reli- 
gious aristocracy.  + “The  Rajas,”  they  continue,  “uniting 
with  the  Brahmins,  turned  their  arms  against  those  dangerous 
sectaries,  who  thus  threatened  to  raise  the  edifice  of  theii 
spiritual  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  every  other  power;  and  the 
voice  of  the  ferocious  Koumaril  Bliatta  was  heard  exclaiming  to 
the  ministers  of  his  vengeance,  ‘ From  the  bridge  of  Rama  even 
to  the  snow-capt  Himala,  let  no  man  spare  the  Buddhists, 
young  or  old,  on  pain  of  death. 

* Guigiiiaud’s  Creuzer,  p.  G.'iG ; Coerres,  Mytliengescli,  i.  p.  171  5 
Deguig’ties,  Hist,  lies  Huns,  i,  p'.  2,  22G. 


(-  liulisclie  Bibliothek,  1.  i.  p.  414. 
j Religions  lie  I’Aiitiq.,  p.  305—6. 
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“ Hlevarchy,”  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a dignified  and  mouth- 
filling  word  enough  ; but  why  the  simple  fact  of  a church  being 
governed  by  a single  priest,  or  a council  of  priests,  should  stir 
up  such  deadly  hate  in  another,  governed  by  an  aristocracy  of 
priests,  is  by  no  means  obvious.  The  conclusion  is  the  more 
lame  and  impotent,  following,  as  it  does,  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  true  explanation,  although  given  unconsciously  by  the 
authors.  “ We  are  inclined  to  think,”  say  they,  “ that  the 
reform  of  Buddha  was  slow  and  insensible  ; that  the  innovations 
were  gradually  introduced,  and  had  at  first  no  other  object  than 
secondary  points  of  doctrine,  and  practices  more  in  harmony 
with  the  theory  of  the  religion  ; that  the  Buddhists  separated 
themselves  slowly  from  their  brethren  the  Brahmins  ; and  that 
the  first  considerable  schism  took  place  when  the  sectaries 
produced  sacred  books  and  philosophical  theories  of  their  own. 
They  then  rejected  the  Vedas,  proclaimed  themselves  the  only 
true  believers,  and,  whether  from  conviction  or  the  need  of 
partizans,  broke  down  the  antique  barriers  of  caste,  exalted 
divine  inspiration  above  the  laws  of  the  priesthood,  and  invited 
to  the  preaching  of  the  word  all  those  who  felt  an  inward 
call.” 

To  persons  who  have  studied  thoroughly  the  political  consti- 
tution of  India,  ancient  and  modern,  there  is,  in  the  foregoing 
brief  sentences,  every  thing  that  Creuzer,  Guigniaud,  Schlegel, 
and  Mr.  Upham,  are  in  search  of.  The  Brahmins,  says 
Creuzer,  had  no  common  centre,  composing  a sacerdotal  aris- 
tocracy, just  as  the  warriors  did  a military  aristocracy;  they 
never  aspired  to  form  a state  within  the  state — to  elevate  a 
spiritual  beside  the  temporal  monarchy.  True  ! They  had  no 
common  centre,  because  they  were  like  Pascal’s  description  of 
space,  “ a circle,  of  which  the  centre  is  every  where  and  the 
circumference  no  where  ;”  they  never  thought  of  forming  a 
state  within  the  state,  because  they  were  themselves  the  state  ; 
they  did  not  elevate  a spiritual  beside  the  temporal  monarchy, 
because  their  dominion  was  spiritual  and  temporal  in  one.  In 
Egypt,  where  the  crown  was  hereditary  in  the  military  body, 
the  very  fact  of  a warrior  becoming  a king  constituted  him  a 
priest  ;*■  but  in  India  this  was  unnecessary,  for  the  sovereign, 
no  less  than  the  meanest  paria,  was  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the 
trammels  of  the  Brahmins.  The  Brahmins  were  the  priests  and 
legislators  in  one  ; they  were  the  counsellors  and  advisers,  or 
rather  the  masters,  of  the  king  ; they  were  the  inventors  of  the 
Vedas.  The  phrase  “ Brahminical  system,”  does  not  by  any 


* Straho,  789 ; Plutarch,  de  Isis,  p.  452;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  70. 
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ni6ans  fipply  solely  to  tlie  religion  of  India,  for  IMeiiu  was  a 
temporal  as  well  as  a religious  lawgiver ; in  fine,  the  political 
and  sacerdotal  systems  were  woven  inextricably  together. 

On  what  foundation  did  this  compound  system  rest  ? What 
base  was  powerful  and  solid  enough  to  sustain  a column  so 
vast  and  so  shapeless  ? The  system  of  castes.  The  Brahmins, 
accordino-  to  the  laws  of  Menu,  were  the  masters,  temporal 
and  spii-rtual,  of  the  world ; the  Chatryas  and  Vaisyas  were 
their  subjects,  and  the  Sudras  (the  mass  of  the  people)  their 
slaves— their  footballs.  The  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of 
doctrine,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  European  writers,  has 
nothino"  whatever  to  do  w'ith  the  ciuestion.  Brahminism  was, 
and  is*  essentially  tolerant;  and  if  the  new  sectaries  had 
followed  peaceably  their  vocation,  they  might  have  flourished 
in  India  to  this  day.*  Not  contented,  however,  with 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  monstrous  dominion  of 
the  Brahmins,  the  Buddhists  at  length  put  forth  their 
sacrilegious  hands  against  the  Vedas,  and  hoisted  the  standard 
of  freedom  before  the  whole  world.  This  was  the  signal 
of  fury  and  dismay.  The  Brahmins  felt  themselves  attacked  in 
the  very  vitals  of  their  power  ; and  rising  like  giants  fiom  theii 
sleep,  to  wield  that  tremendous  weapon  of  the  caste,  which  tinie 
had  rusted  but  not  eaten  through,  they  scattered  their  enemies 
before  them.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  war  which  deluged 
India  with  blood  from  the  third  till  the  seventh  century  of  our 
rera,  becomes  doubly  interesting  as  a war  of  liberty. 

A very  remarkable  collateral  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Jains.  W^ell  might 
Schlecel  say,  that  he  could  discern  no  difference  between  the 
tenets  of  this  sect  and  those  of  Buddhism,  for  in  point  ot  fact 
no  substantial  difference  exists.  The  Jains,  however,  taught  by 
the  fate  of  the  Buddhists,  were  prudent  enough  to  respect  the 


♦ Controversialists  on  this  subject  have  been  led  into  error  by  supposing 
that  in  India  the  same  rancorous  liostility  must  naturally  spring  up  between 
different  or  opposite  sects,  wh’clmvc  are  so  well  acquainted  with  in  Europe. 
The  Brahmins,  however,  listen  with  absolute  indifference  to  the  most 
heterodox  and  damnable  doctrines,  they  even  commend  a mart  for  holding 
fast  to  his  own  religious  opinions  whatever  they  may  be.  “ A man  s own 
religion,”  says  the  Geeta  [48]  “is  lietter  than  the  faith  of  another  man,  be 
It  ever  so  well  followed : — it  is  good  to  die  in  one’s  own  faith  j for  aiiothei  s 

faith  beareth  fear.”  , ,/r  i i 

Moor  tells  us  [Hind.  Panth.  356-7]  that  at  Porna,  at  the  Mohammedan 
festival  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  the  sons  of  Ali  and  fatima, 
tlie  Brahmins  Join  in  the  procession. 

f Wilson,  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  pref.  p.  xv-xx. 
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fundamental  institutions  of  Braluninism  ; and' like  the  other 
Hindoos,  they  wear  the  fetters  of  caste  to  tliis  day.* 

Mr.  Upham’s  sjdendid  book  lias  not  been  devoted  to  inquiries 
as  to  tlie  ojiinions  on  tliis  subject,  which  have  so  long  agitated 
the  learned  vvoild.  But  we  shall  tiiankfully  avail  ourselves  of 
his  assistance,  in  offering  a sketch  of  some  of  the  leading 
doctrines  and  legends  of  Buddhism,  It  is  necessary  only 
to  premise,  that  these,  it  is  probable,  are  variously  modified 
in  the  different  countries  which  profess  the  religion  ; although 
the  fundamental  principles  no  doubt  are  the  same  in  all. 

The  Universe,  say  the  Buddhists,  is  eternal,  and  exists  in  a 
perpetual  succession  of  rise,  change,  and  decay.  At  a periodical 
renewal,  it  is  first  • peopled  by  beings  from  the  heavens,  who 
descend  upon  the  earth,  attracted  by  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  spring  of  nature.  Here  they  exist  for  a time  in  splendor 
and  happiness.  They  have  no  power  to  return  ; but  they  still 
walk  in  the  light  of  their  lost  heaven,  which  lingers  around  them. 
Exempted  from  labour,  they  live  upon  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  ; till  the  original  sin  inherent  in  their  nature, 
begins  to  manifest  itself.  Glorying  in  the  length  of  their  years, 
they  become  unmindful  of  their  origin,  and  careless  of  their  fate. 
Above  the  infirmities  of  life  and  the  miseries  of  the  world,  they 
deride  the  very  deities — they  are  as  gods  to  themselves.  At 
this  epoch  their  self-emitted  light  becomes  dim  and  more  dim, 
and  darkness  is  seen  rushing  upon  them  through  the  moral 
twilight.  The  very  earth  is  blighted  by  the  sin  of  pride  ; its 
productive  bosom  slowly  dries  up ; its  spontaneous  banquet 
becomes  scantier  and  scantier;  and  men  at  last  are  obliged  to 
support  nature  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  In  the  ages  of 
happiness  the  lower  animals  have  their  kings ; and  when 
wickedness  makes  this  advance  among  the  human  race,  they 
also  feel  the  want  of  a sovereign  power  to  control  them. 
But  the  time  of  the  first  king  is  comparatively  an  age  of  purity 
and  happiness.  IMankind  still  retain  a large  portion  of  their 
beauty  (virtue),  and  their  ag'e  is  still  prolonged  to  an  immense 
duration.  In  the  time  of  the  second  king,  the  beauty  has 
diminished,  and  the  span  of  life  is  contracted ; the  strides  of 
crime  are  more  rapid  ; falsehood,  murder,  and  other  deadly  sins, 
enter  one  by  one  into  the  world  ; and  so  on  through  an  incal- 
culable series  of  ages,  till  luxury,  anger,  and  ignorance,  have 

* Ward,  vol.  iii.  p.  43/.  Ilow  lightly  these  fetters  are  now  worn  this 
is  not  the  proper  plaee  to  show  ; but  to  the  struggles  of  the  Buddhists  may 
in  great  part  he  attril)uted  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  system,  which  is 
beyond  all  question  going  on. 
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rediiced  the  stature  of  men  to  a pigmy  size,  and  the  days  of 
their  lives  to  the  space  of  ten  years.  Then  “ the  windows  of 
heaven  are  opened,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up the  rain  falls  in  drops  as  large  as  a Palmeira  tree,  and  the 
outcasts  of  sin  seek  for  refuge  in  the  rocks  and  caves  of  the 
earth.  The  evil  passions  spend  the  last  moments  of  their  power 
in  fiendish  revelry,  and,  like  the  devils  of  Scripture,  rend  their 
victims  before  leaving  them  for  ever-.  Cruel  in  their  terror,  and 
furious  in  their  despair,  the  brethren  of  mankind  rush  like  tigers 
and  bears  on  one  another.  Whatever  they  can  grasp  is  turned 
into  a weapon  of  destruction,  and  thus  they  fight  till  nearly 
the  whole  human  race  perishes.  The  few  who  had  succeeded 
in  hiding  themselves  from  the  poisonous  elements,  now  come 
forth  from  their  dens,  and,  struck  with  dismay  at  the  spectacle 
of  devastation  before  them,  all  depraved  as  they  are,  renounce 
one  of  the  sins  forbidden  in  the  commandments  of  Buddha. 
Their  children  renounce  two  sins,  and  their  grandchildren,  and 
remoter  posterity,  advance  step  by  step,  in  amendment,  till 
happiness  again  takes  up  her  abode  in  the  world.  The  earth,  as 
formerly,  produces  her  spontaneous  fruits  ; and  the  human 
denizens  of  the  earth,  waxing  daily  in  size,  power,  and  longevity, 
forget  all  that  has  passed,  and  look  upon  themselves  as 
immortal.  Then  the  retrograde  motion  recommences  ; men  sink 
as  before  into  sin  and  misery  ; and  when  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  is  full,  a new  mandate  of  destruction  is  issued  against 
the  world.  Six  additional  suns  appear  in  the  heavens,  and 
these  rise  and  set  alternately,  without  making  any  distinction 
of  day  or  night.  So  mighty  is  their  heat  that  the  whole  universe 
is  consumed  to  ashes.  An  inundation  follows,  and  the 
elements  of  the  world  expand  into  a new  creation.  The  beings 
who  had  been  saved  in  one  of  the  temporary  abodes  of  felicity, 
forsaking  in  their  turn  a heaven  for  an  earth,  descend  to  people 
the  world.  The  same  happiness  endures,  the  same  change  takes 
place,  and  the  same  descent  into  sin  and  misery  and  despair.  * 
If  the  period  of  the  grand  cataclysm  has  arrived,  brought  on 
by  the  increasing  guilt  of  the  world,  men  are  warned  of  their 
fate  by  signs  and  portents.  A Nat  god  descends  upon  the 
earth,  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  countenance  mournful,  and 
his  garments  black  ; he  passes  every  where  through  the  public 
ways  and  streets,  with  doleful  voice  announcing  the  approach- 
ing disaster.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  by  a certain  natural  instinct,  have  a fore- 


* The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  systems  at  pag'e  5,aud  pages  80-81, 
collated,  reconciled,  and  blended  together. 

VOL.  ^Westminster  lievieio.  F 
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boding'  of  storms,  so  the  Nat  perceives  the  approach  of  a world’s 
destruction.  Having-  finished  his  warning,  a fine  rain  falls, 
but  it  is  the  last  rain  during  that  world.  The  wind  begins  to 
blow,  and  gradually  increases  ; at  first  it  only  raises  sand  and 
small  stones,  but  at  length  it  whirls  about  immense  rocks  and 
the  summits  of  mountains  ; then  shaking  the  whole  earth,  it 
dissipates  this  and  the  otliers,  with  all  the  habitations  of  the 
Nat  gods,  Rupa  and  Arupa,  and  scatters  them  through  the 
immense  extent  of  the  skies.* 

These  dogmas,  at  once  fantastic  and  sublime,  present  a very 
striking  analogy  to  those  of  both  the  sacred  and  profane  writers 
of  antiquity.  The  description  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  which 
prevailed  in  the  world  in  its  early  years,  the  rationality  of 
animals,  the  longevity  of  mankind,  their  rebellious  pride,  the 
introduction  of  sin,  the  curse  of  the  fruitful  earth,  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  span  of  human  life,  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
and  the  preservation  of  a small  part  of  mankind — all  appear 
as  if  actual  transcripts  from  Scripture.  The  demons,  and  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  their  exoteric 
doctrine,  may  also  be  perceived  in  the  Buddhist  system ; and 
the  ideas  of  Plato  are  still  more  clearly  developed.  This 
philosopher,  w'e  know,  ascribed  a divine  origin  to  the  soul,  of 
Avhich  the  stars  were  the  first  habitation.  After  their  fall  they 
were  condemned  to  dwell  in  human  bodies,  where  they  still 
retained  some  faint  recollections  of  their  former  existence.  To 
this  reasonable  soul  another  was  united,  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  senses,  the  desires  and  the  passions,  which  had  power  to 
betray  into  sin,  and  was  fated  to  perish  with  the  body ; while 
the  spirit  par  excellence,  might  be  rendered  worthy  to  return  to 
its  primitive  state. 

This  singular  doctrine  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  is 
placed  by  the  Buddhists  in  a more  singular  frame.  An  infinite 
number  of  deities  are  set  over  the  different  parts  of  the  system, 
as  if  to  rule  and  direct  them  ; but  these,  without  power  to 
hasten,  avert,  or  I'etard  calamity,  are  apparently  nothing  more 
than  gilded  trappings  to  catch  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar.  As 
this  part  of  Mr.  Upham’s  work  is  of  necessity  both  the  dullest 
and  the  most  incomprehensible,  we  shall  refrain  for  the  present 
from  doing  more  than  allude  to  it.  In  Buddhism  there  is  no 
hell,  as  the  majority  of  Christians  understand  the  word  ; the 
places  of  torment  are  purgatories,  from  which  the  very  devils 
may  escape.  The  subordinate  heavens — the  “many  mansions” 


* Asiat.  Researches,  vi.  242— i.  The  general  analogy  of  this  system 
with  that  of  tlie  stoics  is  very  striking. 
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of  bliss — are  also  of  a lempovary  nature ; and  the  soul  which 
has  been  rewarded  for  its  virtues  with  millions  of  years  of  hap- 
piness, may  at  last  be  returned  to  tlie  earth,  and  then  to  the 
hells,  to  undergo  a further  trial  and  purgation. 

The  object  of  this  complicated  system  of  trial  is  the  final 
attainment  of  Nirwana — a word  which  some  writers  maintain 
to  mean  annihilation,  and  others  supreme  felicity.  Nirwana 
is  at  once  the  deity  and  the  abode  of  the  deity  ; it  is  the  womb 
of  forms  and  the  mother  of  spirit ; it  is  the  centre  from  which 
every  thing  radiates,  and  the  focus  to  which  every  thing  re- 
turns; it  is,  we  should  think,  the  very  antipodes  of  nothing- 
ness. In  the  exoteric  system,  as  Mr.  Upham  justly  observes, 
it  means  any  thing  but  annihilation  ; for  the  Buddhas  who  have 
already  attained  Nirwana,  are  represented  as  consenting  to  the 
accession  of  a new  Buddha.  In  the  esoteric  doctrine,  which 
in  fact  represents  the  soul  of  man  as  eternal  and  indestructi- 
ble, annihilation  is  out  of  the  question.  “ Nirwana,”  says  Dr. 
Buchanan,  “implies  (among  the  Burmans),  exemption  from  all 
the  miseries  incident  to  humanity,  but  by  no  means  annihila- 
tion.”*' 

Nirwana  can  only  be  attained  by  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments of  the  Buddha,  and  the  Buddhaship  is  open  only  to  the 
sons  of  men.  The  five  principal  commandments,  Ijy  the  strict 
observation  of  which  a man  may  obtain  Nirwana,  and  tlie 
human  race  even  avert,  or  delay,  the  execution  of  the  decrees 
of  fate  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  world,  are  as 
follows 

I.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.f 

II.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

III.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

IV.  Thou  shalt  not  say  any  manner  of  falsehood. 

V.  Thou  shalt  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor. 

There  are  five  other  commandments,  the  purport  of  which 
is  to  repress  luxury  and  avarice  in  their  various  forms.  But 
in  case  the  transgression  of  any  of  these  ten  precepts  should 
arise  from  ignorance  or  accident,  a table  is  given  specifying  the 
graduations  of  guilt. 

The  reader  v/ill  have  been  struck  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
not  only  with  the  resemblance  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
Buddhism  to  the  patriarchal  traditions,  but  with  the  analogy 
the  whole  system  bears  to  Christianity.  Tire  world  is  descrilred 


* Asiat.  Rcsearclies,  vi.  p.  180. 

t “ Nihil  esse  intcrficiemluut  quod  sit.”  — Rnicker,  Hkf, 

Philosoph,  V.  5.  p.  818, 
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in  both  systems  as  a scene  of  turmoil  and  anxiety,  and  the 
Nirvvana  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the  lieaven  of  tlie  Christians, 
are  both  essentially  places  where  “the  weary  are  at  rest.”  Budd- 
ha arose  like  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  to  “ call  the 
nations  to  repentance  he  opened  the  arms  of  his  religion  to 
the  Gentiles  ; he  rebuked  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Hin- 
dostan  for  the  hollowness  of  their  observances  and  the  falsity 
of  their  pretensions,  and  called  to  the  standard  of  his  faith  the 
poor,  the  humble,  the  ignorant,  and  the  obscure.  To  “ mortify 
the  flesh”  was  the  injunction  of  both.  To  subdue  nature,  as 
Pythagoras  taught,  in  order  to  approach  the  divinity — to 
practise  virtue  (the  dptri]  of  Plato,  which  implies  true  wisdom), 
moderation  (o-w^pocruvj/),  or  the  subjection  of  the  desires  under 
the  empire  of  reason — courage  (dvcpt'ia),  or  the  constancy  to 
shun  moral  and  endure  physical  evil — ^justice  {^iKaioavvi])  or 
the  fulfilment  of  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour  — these  were 
alike  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity.* 
It  is  not  our  province,  nor,  in  a Christian  country  and  in 
the  nineteeirth  century,  is  it  necessary,  to  show  in  what  the 
diferoice  between  the  two  religions  consists. 

So  remarkable  was  this  analogy,  even  in  the  outward  forms 
and  in  the  doctrines  which  lie  most  on  the  surface,  that  the 
early  missionaries  to  Thibet  considered  Lamaism  as  merely  a 
degenerated  Christianity ; and  this  opinion  was  supported  by 
Thevenot,  Renaudot,  the  Andradas,  Horace  de  la  Pena,  and 
Georgi ; and  more  receirtly  by  Deguignes,  Lacroze,  and  others. 

We  have  no  room  to  pursue  Mr.  Upham  through  the  other 
departments  of  his  book,  in  which  he  presents  a popular  picture 
of  the  Kapooism  or  Demon  worship,  and  the  Bali  or  planetary 
incantations  of  Ceylon.  We  return  him  our  thanks  for  calling 
in  so  attractive  a manner  the  attention  of  the  British  literati 
to  subjects  on  which  the  French  and  Germans  are  far  outstrip- 
ping us ; and,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  wait  with  some  im- 
patience for  the  translations  of  the  Cingalese  sacred  and  his- 
torical books  which  we  understand  may  soon  be  expected  illus- 
trated with  his  notes. 


* Tlie  earlier  school  of  Lao-tseu,  as  Remusat  tells  us,  exhibits  a striking 
conformity  with  those  of  Pytliagoras  and  Plato.  ‘ There  is  no  greater 
sin,’  says  the  Chinese,  ‘ than  ill-regulated  desires,  and  no  greater  misfor- 
tune than  the  torment  which  is  their  just  punishment.’  We  have  already 
hinted  at  the  supposed  derivation  of  this  philosopher’s  doctrine  from  tlie 
west. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Leeds  Mercury-,  The  Manchester  Guardian. 

subject  of  the  present  article  will  be  the  Provincial 
Newspaper  Press  of  the  three  kingdoms,  or  at  least  such 
specimens  of  it  as  may  give  a correct  idea  of  the  whole ; 
and  in  communicating  the  information  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  we  shall  endeavour  to  deduce  a few  conclusions, 
as  to  the  influence  which  is  exercised  by  the  provincial  papers 
on  the  minds  of  the  population,  and  the  extent  to  which 
liberal,  or  in  other  words,  correct  and  just  ideas  on  reli- 
gion and  politics,  have  been  created  by  the  greater  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  through  this  medium.  There  is,  however, 
one  difficulty  in  the  way.  Of  the  total  number  of  news- 
papers published  out  of  London,  some  of  the  most  exten- 
sively circulated,  and  which  might  fairly  be  expected  to  express 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  to  lead  to  a certain  degree  those  of 
their  readers,  are  absolutely  without  original  articles,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  mere  (although  frequently,  from  the  skill  and 
taste  displayed  in  the  selection,  clever),  registers  of  the  news  and 
occurrences  given  in  the  London  papers.  It  would  be  a matter 
of  great  surprise,  to  see  large  towns  and  districts  thus  un- 
represented in  the  great  parliament  of  human  intellect,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  circumstances  attending  the  establishment  of  such 
papers.  Many  years  ago,  when  under  administrations,  which 
encouraged  every  kind  of  tyranny  in  the  “ duly-constituted 
authorities,”  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  the  constable  of  a hamlet,  the  expres- 
sion of  liberal  opinions  would  have  been  attended  with  danger 
to  the  pecuniary  interests,  if  not  to  the  persons  of  those  who 
should  utter  them.  Newspapers  were  commenced  in  towns 
requiring  some  public  means  of  announcing  the  mercantile 
changes  and  wants  of  the  population,  upon  the  express  under- 
standing that  all  opinions  on  political  questions  should  be 
excluded,  or  that  if  any  were  given,  they  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  rector,  the  magistrates,  and  the  members 
of  the  corporation,  who  could  discover  no  evils  in  a system  under 
which  they  “ throve  and  fattened  daily.”  Several  of  the  most 
extensively-circulated  country  papers'had  this  kind  of  origin ; 
anrl  in  many  towns  where  the  imjnoved  ideas  and  principles  of 
the  last  few  years  have  made  rapid  progress,  the  reading  and 
reasoning  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  satisfied  to  tolerate  a 
local  print,  winch  is  either  a mere  medium  for  advertisements, 
or  the  political  opinions  of  which  do  not  represent  their 
own,  Every  large,  and  indeed  almost  every  small  town  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  several  in  Ireland,  have  now  subscription  reading- 
rooms,  at  wliicli  all  the  leading-  London  papers  are  taken,  so 
tliat  no  jjerson  who  can  alFord  to  pay  a guinea  or  so,  annually, 
needs  be  without  the  means  of  gratifying  his  curiosity,  or  desire, 
for  improvement.  In  many  of  the  towns  where  papers  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  are  well  circulated,  the  absence  of  competition 
may  be  very  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  metropolis,  a specu- 
lating individual  who  wishes  to  start  a weekly  newspaper  can 
do  so  with  little  risk,  as  compared  with  the  country.  Printers 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  street  with  whom  he  may  make 
an  arrangement  for  a week,  or  a month,  by  Avay  of  experiment ; 
and  a similar  plan  may  be  adopted  as  to  every  kind  of  literary 
assistance,  whilst  a,t  the  house  of  an  established  publisher  he 
can  have  his  work  sold  at  a certain  commission.  When  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  a few  months  and  found  to  answer, 
he  sets  up  an  office  and  types  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  derives 
a profit,  which,  in  the  first  instance  he  was  willing  to  forego,  in 
the  certainty  of  being  able,  at  a very  short  notice,  to  lay  down 
the  speculation  with  a small  loss.  It  is  not  so  in  the  country. 
There  are  few  towns  in  which  a printer  is  to  be  found  with  suffi- 
cient materials  for  printing  a newspaper,  unless  he  has  already 
one  of  his  own,  consequently  a large  outlay  of  capital  becomes 
necessary.  Then  the  literary  engagements  must  be  at  least  for 
one  year,  for  no  man  of  talent  and  experience  in  newspapers 
would  accept  of  an  engagement  on  a new  provincial  print  for  a 
shorter  term.  Agents  must  be  appointed  over  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  a variety  of  expenses  must  be  incurred,  of  which  no- 
thing is  known  in  the  setting-up  of  a London  weekly  news- 
paper. Considering  all  these,  and  next  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  subscribers  and  advertisements  in  towns  or  districts 
where  prejudices  and  habits  are  much  stronger  than  in  the  me- 
tropolis— where  in  short  every  thing  new,  however  excellent,  is 
]-egarded  with  distrust — the  surprise  that  there  should  be  so 
few  liljeral  papers  in  some  places  will  yield  to  astonishment 
that  the  “ march  of  intellect”  should  have  induced  so  many  per- 
sons to  risk  their  capital  in  this  way  in  others.  As  we  proceed 
we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  the  extent  to  which  this  enterpris- 
ing spirit  has  already  been  carried,  and  it  does  not  require  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretel  that,  unless  some  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  circumstances  should  occur  to  prevent  so  desirable 
a result,  new  papers,  conducted  with  the  spirit  and  liberality 
whicli  so  eminently  characterize  many  of  the  provincial  news- 
papers, will  soon  appear  in  places  which  have  now  either  only  a 
mere  advertisement-sheet,  with  a column  or  so  of  accidents 
and  offences,  or  a print  devoted  to  the  interests  of  persons 
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of  the  old  Tory  school,  who  contrive,  amid  the  fondness  for 
what  is  ancient  among  Englishmen,  to  maintain  a cert;iin  degree 
of  inlluence  in  society. 

By  printed  lists  published  by  the  respectable  advertising  agents, 
Newton  and  Co.,  of  Warwick  Square,  and  by  Barker  and  Co.,  of 
Fleet  Street,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  newspapers 
printed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  including  those  of  the 
metropolis,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  of  which  number  there 
are  printed  in  Ireland  fifty-nine,  and  in  Scotland  thirty-seven. 
In  the  preceding  articles  was  given  a calculation  of  the 
average  circulation  of  these  papers,  and  of  the  amount  of  expen- 
diture for  stamps,  paper,  Sec. ; and  as  subsequent  inquiries  have 
confirmed  the  general  correctness  of  the  estimate,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  oiler  any  further  observations  on  that  part  of  the 
subject.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  make  a few  remarks 
on  the  character  and  influence  of  some  of  these  publications, 
with  a view  to  the  conclusions  which  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality,  to  draw  from  the  general  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  Of  the  provincial  papers  published 
in  England,  Bath  and  Bristol  have  each  four,  Exeter  five,  Leeds 
three,  Liverpool  eight,  Manchester  seven,  Shefiield  three,  York 
four,  Brighton  three,  and  Birmingham,  with  its  great  ]iopula- 
tion,  only  two.  The  increase  of  newspapers  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  very  creditable 
to  the  inhabitants.  Three  of  the  papers  published  in  Liverpool,  the 
Chronicle,  Albion,  and  Times,  are  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  the  advocacy  of  liberal  principles,  which  was  for  some  years 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  Egerton 
Smith  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  has  derived  much  strength 
from  the  additions  which  have  been  made  lately  to  the  number  of 
Liverpool  newspapers.  A more  upright  and  detenuined  su]r])ort 
of  right  doctrines  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  could  not  have 
beeir  desired  ; but  the  increasing  population  of  the  place,  and 
its  growing  importance,  as  well  in  wealth,  as  in  intellect, 
rendered  some  additions  necessary,  particularly  as  the  Tory 
paper,  the  Courier,  was  no  mean  advocate  of  the  principles  of 
its  party,  and  was  in  very  general  circulation.  The  Liverpool 
papers  are  well  got  up,  most  of  them  are  of  the  quarto  shape, 
very  neatly  printed,  and  they  contain,  from  time  to  time, 
articles  on  general  science,  as  well  as  politics,  which  are 
very  meritorious.  In  the  Mercury,  particularly,  we  frequently 
find  articles  on  natural  philosophy,  so  written  as  to  be  in- 
teresting to  every  class  of  readers  ; and  besides  the  news- 
papers published  in  Liverpool,  there  is  a small  periodical  paper 
exclusively  devoted  to  Literature  and  Science  called  the 
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Kaleidoscope.  We  liave  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
number  of  copies  of  the  Liverpool  papers  printed,  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  considerable,  and  if  a conclusion 
might  be  formed  from  the  appearance  of  the  advertising  columns, 
we  should  set  them  down  as  very  profitable  undertakings.  With 
a due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  advertisers,  the  charge  for 
advertisements  in  the  Liverpool  papers  is  said  to  be  very 
moderate  ; and  taking  that  circumstance  into  consideration, 
as  also  the  fact,  that  although  the  duty  on  the  advertise- 
ments is  paid  by  the  proprietors  to  the  government  monthly,  a 
twelvemonth’s  credit  or  more  is  frequently  given  to  advertisers, 
we  may  infer  that  the  profits  are  less  considerable  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  About  three  years  ago,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a daily  paper  in  Liverpool  by  some  gentlemen 
connected,  we  believe,  with  a paper  in  Dublin.  It  did  not, 
however,  last  more  than  three  months.  That  Liverpool  is  large 
enough,  and  spirited  enough,  to  support  a daily  paper,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  before  the  projectors  of  the  paper  in  question 
started  their  concern,  and  applied  for  support,  they  ought  to 
have  ascertained  the  want  of  such  a publication.  The  same 
post  that  would  take  the  news  from  London  to  Liverpool  for  the 
use  of  a daily  paper  printed  there,  would  bring  the  London 
papers  ready  printed,  so  that  they  might  be  read  through  by  all 
the  subscribers  of  a reading-room,  and  at  the  inns  and  coffee- 
houses, long  ere  the  conductors  of  the  local  print  could  send  out 
their  paper  with  the  news  extracted  from  the  London  journals. 
As  an  advertising  sheet,  there  was  no  want  of  a daily  paper, 
for  the  papers  printed  in  Liverpool  are  so  divided  as  to  their 
days  of  appearance,  that  in  one  or  the  other  it  is  practicable  to 
advertise  almost  daily  ; — add  tfi  this,  that  the  paper  in  question, 
was  not  very  w’ell  conducted,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  surprising 
that  it  did  not  answer.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  those  readers  who  do  not  see  the  Liverpool  papers, 
that  most  of  them  (even  the  Liverpool  Courier  to  a certain 
extent)  advocate  free-trade  principles.  This  fact,  we  think,  is 
a very  powerful  answer  to  the  assertions  of  one  or  two  London 
journals,  that  the  principal  merchants  in  great  Britain  are 
opposed  to  a system  of  free  trade,  and  fully  convinced  of  its 
fallacy.  If  we  may  be  jDennitted  to  refer  to  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  papers  published  in  Liverpool,  and  to  consider 
them,  as  we  think  we  have  a right  to  do,  the  faithful  organs  of  the 
wealthy  and  enlightened  merchants  and  traders  of  that  great  town, 
we  shall  shew  at  once  that  the  persons  most  interested,  and  best 
able  to  understand  the  subject,  are  strong  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sures which,  amidst  so  mucli  reviling  and  prejudice,  Mr.  Hus- 
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kisson  introduced  into  parliament.  The  reception  given  to  this 
gentleman,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Liverpool,  and  the  candid 
admissions  in  favour  of  his  system,  which  appeared  in  the 
Liverpool  Courier,  a paper  not  generally  favourable  to  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  good  sense  and  impartiality 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  as  creditable  to  the  town  as  they 
must  have  proved  flattering  to  its  distinguished  representative. 
Another  excellent  paper,  the  Liverpool  Times,  has  been  lately 
started  in  Liverpool  under  the  intelligent  management  of  Mr. 
Baines,  jun. 

From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  the  distance  is  so  short,  even 
without  the  facilities  of  the  rail-road,  that  we  may  very  well 
travel  at  once  to  that  extraordinary  town.  Much  of  what  we 
have  said  about  Liverpool,  will  equally  apply  to  Manchester ; 
but  it  may  very  well  be  imagined,  that  in  a place  where  the 
population  is  in  a marked  way  divided  between  the  governing 
and  the  governed — between  the  employers  and  their  workmerr; 
or,  as  some  have  unjustly  said,  the  task-masters  and  their 
slaves — there  must  be  more  of  party  violence  among  the  con- 
ductors of  Newspapers  than  in  Liverpool.  This,  however,  is 
now  much  less  the  case  than  it  used  to  be.  The  overthrow  of 
the  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  administration,  under  which 
great  horrors  were  perpetrated  at  Manchester,  and  the  adoption 
of  a more  moderate  system,  had  the  natural  effect  of  lowering  the 
insolence  of  the  tools  of  power,  and  softening  the  asperity  of 
the  reformers,  who,  in  defiance  of  danger,  had  exposed  the 
corruption  of  the  authorities,  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Manchester  Newspapers  of  the  jjresent  day  are 
polished  and  urbane  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  about  the  time  of  the  calamitous 
event  called  “ The  Manchester  Massacre  and  without  having 
compromised  a jot  of  principle,  the  “ Manchester  Guardian,” 
which  rose  into  notice  upon  that  sad  affair,  has  become  a 
steady  advocate  of  reform — a temperate  medium  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  extravagant  commands  of  the  masters  and 
the  unjust  demands  of  the  workmen.  Of  the  seven  Papers  printed 
in  Manchester,  those  decidedly  liberal  are  the  Guardian,  the 
Mercury,  the  Advertiser,  and  the  Times.  The  Guardian,  which 
has  a very  large  circulation,  and  is  altogether  a respectable  and 
profitable  undertaking,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  John  Edward 
Taylor.  It  is  now  conducted  by  him,  conjointly  with  another  gen- 
tleman named  Garnett.  The  Mercury,  which  appears  on  the  Tues- 
day, three  days  after  the  Guardian,  is  the  property  of  the  same  par- 
ties, and  conducted  upon  the  same  principles.  The  Advertiser  is 
almost  a new  paper  started  on  the  interest  of  the  licensed  victuallers 
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of  Mancliostcr  and  its  vicinity.  It  must  therefore,  have  an  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  be  of  a nature  to  cause  the  liberal 
sentiments  which  it  advocates  to  be  very  much  diflused.  Of  the 
Manchester  Times  every  thing  that  we  know  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  invariably  advocated  popular  rights  and  popu- 
lar interests,  and  has  advocated  them  with  ardent  and  honest 
zeal.  The  cii'culation  of  the  Manchester  newspapers  is  less 
extensive  than  it  would  be,  from  the  density  of  the  population 
of  the  district,  and  the  disposition  to  reading,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  several  towns  within  a short  distance,  such  as 
Stockport,  Bolton,  See.  having  each  a newspaper  ; but  it  is 
nevertheless  great,  and  it  is  computed  that  each  copy  of  a 
liberal  newspaper  printed  in  Manchester,  has  from  fifty  to  eighty 
readers  (taking,  of  course,  the  average  upon  the  whole  number). 
This  is  more  than  we  should  be  disposed  to  credit  from  the 
calculations  generally  adopted ; but  as  it  has  been  communi- 
cated by  persons  likely  to  be  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  fact,  it 
is  but  fair  to  state  it.  Of  the  fifteen  papers  published  in  Liver- 
pool and  Mancliester,  about  two  thirds  may  be  said  to  be  liberal ; 
and  that  also  is  the  precise  proportion  at  Leeds ; but  at 
Birmingham,  where,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the 
population,  there  are  but  two  papers,  neither  can  be  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  so  ; whilst  in  Brighton,  which  from 
a variety  of  circumstances,  one  would  be  disposed,  w'ithout 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  regard  as  the  focus  of  the 
aristocracy,  with  a population  not  half  so  extensive  as  that  of 
Birmingham,  with  no  debouche  to  the  south,  and  with  no  large 
town  east  or  west,  for  the  circulation  of  papers  (except  Lewes, 
where  there  is  an  old  established  paper  called  the  Sussex 
Advertiser)  two  out  of  the  three  papers  there  published  are 
liberal.  One  of  them,  indeed  (the  Guardian),  is  remarkably  so  ; 
and  it  may  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  town,  that  no  case  of 
injustice,  or  undue  partiality  in  the  authorities,  can  pass  unno- 
ticed or  uncensured.  In  country  towns,  papers  which,  without 
being  actuated  by  a mean  spirit  of  envy  or  dislike,  manifest  a 
proper  portion  of  distrust  of  local  authorities,  much  good  is 
produced,  and  much  evil  is  prevented. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  this  great  difference. 
It  is  not  for  w'ant  of  spirit  or  wealth  at  Birmingham  that  there 
is  not  a greater  number  of  new'spapers,  and  it  is  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary fact,  that  the  taste  for  newspaper-reading  is  there 
so  great,  that  a subscription  reading-room  upon  a very  extensive 
scale  has  been  established,  and  is  fully  frequented.  Besides, 
Birmingham  has  long  been  a very  populous  and  busy  place ; 
whereas  Brighton,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  was  a mere  fishing 
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town  ; and  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  it  had  not  a single 
newspaper.  The  first  speculation  in  this  way  was  by  an  auc- 
tioneer, who  probably  established  a paper  chiefly  as  a medium 
for  his  own  advertisements,  under  the  title  of  the  Brighton 
Herald,  which  still  exists,  and  has  a wide  and  respectable  circu- 
lation. A few  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  this  paper, 
another  was  started  on  the  high  Tory  interest,  called  the  Brighton 
Gazette.  This  paper  has  a good  circulation,  and  is  conducted  with 
much  talent.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  old  Tories  of  Sussex,  and  is 
said  frequently  to  contain  articles  which  are  supplied  by  some  of 
the  London  Tories  still  in  office.  The  third  paper  started  m 
Briohton,  was  the  Brighton  Chronicle,  which,  from  various 
circumstances,  was  destined  to  be  short-lived  ; but  on  its 
decease  another,  called  the  Brighton  Guardian,  was  started  on 
broad  liberal  principles.  It  is  a curious  illustration  of  the 
saying,  that  the  supply  of  some  kinds  of  food  creates  an  appetite 
for  more,  that  until  the  Brighton  Herald  appeared,  few  persons 
thought  that  a local  newspaper  could  succeed ; and  now  that 
there  are  three  papers  in  the  town,  the  first  established  papei  of 
the  three  has  a much  larger  circulation  than  when  it  was  with- 
out a competitor.  t 4.  i 

At  Leeds  the  principal  papers  are  the  Mercury  and  the  Intel- 
ligencer : the  Mercury  is  a vvell-conducted  print,  of  enormous 
dimensions,  on  the  liberal  side  ; and  the  Intelligencer,  a similar 
liroduction  as  to  size,  in  the  Tory  interest.  Both  have,  we 
believe,  been  invariably  consistent  in  their  politics,  until  within 
the  last  year,  when  the  Catholic  Question  turned  up  to  try  the 
principles  of  both  parties.  The  editor  of  the  Intelligencer,  re- 
treatino-  from  the  ground  which  he  had  so  long  occupied,  and 
thinkiircr  perhaps  that  a more  favourable  opportunity  of  avowing 
his  error,  without  prejudice  to  the  owners  of  the  property,  could 
not  be  taken,  hastened  to  express  his  conviction  of  the  propriety 
of  emancipation,  and  succeeded,  as  we  are  assured,  in  bringing 
over  many  of  the  Tories  to  his  opinion.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Intelligencer,  however,  being  less  liberal  than  their  editor,  as- 
serted their  authority  and  dismissed  him.  The  paper  was 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  a genuine  Tory  ; and  it  is  now 
what  it  used  to  be,  a church-and-state  paper,  but  with  much 
less  power  than  it  possessed,  as  some  of  its  staunchest  sup- 
porters have  seceded,  whether  from  interest,  or  from  convic- 
tion. The  Leeds  Patriot  is,  we  believe,  what  it  pui ports  to 
be,  the  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  has  a fair  cir- 
culation, and  is  well  conducted. 

The  leading  party  papers  at  Bristol  are  the  Journal  on  the 
Tory  side,  which  is,  we  understand,  the  property  of  Mr,  Gutcli, 
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wlio  holds,  or  very  lately  held,  a large  portion  of  the  London 
Morning  Journal,  and  the  Mercury  on  the  liberal  side.  The 
Bristol  Gazette  stands  as  it  were  between  the  two.  The 
Bristol  Journal  has  long  been  a profitable  concern,  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  Bristolians  are  rather  Tories 
than  liberals. — Such  indeed  is  the  generally-received  impression; 
but  there  is  much  public  spirit  amongst  some  of  the  wealthy 
and  well-informed  inhabitants,  and  the  success  of  the  Mercury 
is  a jiroof  that  all  the  Bristolians  certainly  are  not  opposed  to 
the  diffusion  of  correct  opinions.  Each  of  these  papers  con- 
tains from  time  to  time  well-written  articles — those  of  the 
Mercury  have  on  several  occasions  displayed  much  nerve  and 
sound  reasoning,  but  in  all  the  Bristol  papers  there  appears  to 
be  a want  of  taste  and  industry  in  the  getting-up,  which  one 
has  not  to  complain  of  at  Liverpool.  Where  there  is  talent, 
improvement  is  easy — and  a suggestion  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
thrown  out  in  vain.  At  Exeter  the  decidedly  liberal  papers  are, 
the  Western  Times,  and  Besley’s  Devonshire  Chronicle. — The 
former  is  of  recent  date,  but  it  promises  to  become  a great 
favourite  in  the  West  of  England.  It  is  well  written,  the  selec- 
tions are  tastefully  and  carefully  made,  and  it  is  neatly 
printed.  The  Alfred  started  as  a reforming  paper,  but  veered 
precipitately  round,  and  has  become  intolerant  in  church 
matters,  and  opposed  to  reform  in  those  of  state.  The 
Luminary  has  been  consistently  illiberal.  There  are  two 
other  weekly  papers  conducted  in  the  way  in  which  coun- 
try papers  were  generally  conducted  twenty  years  ago.  At 
Plymouth  there  are  three  pajjers,  the  Journal,  the  Herald,  and 
the  Telegraph.  They  appear  to  be  got  up  with  great  care,  and 
those  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  (the  Journal 
and  the  Telegraph),  have  frequently  contained  very  creditable 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  driven 
by  the  usurpation  of  Miguel  to  seek  shelter  in  England.  It 
was  gratifying  to  witness  in  journals,  one  of  which  had  long- 
been  accused  (unjustly  no  doubt)  of  a leaning  towards  despotic 
principles,  a vindication  of  the  conduct  of  these  unhappy  men, 
when  they  were  the  objects  of  gross  misrepresentation,  and  a 
sympathy  for  their  sufferings  alike  honourable  to  the  conductors 
of  the  journals,  and  to  the  town  whose  sentiments  they  were 
supposed  to  speak.  In  better  times,  and,  we  hope,  under  very 
different  circumstances,  these  kind  demonstrations  of  regard 
will  be  gratefully  remembered.  The  West  of  England  has  not 
been  behind  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  exhibiting  evidences  of 
intellectual  improvement.  Within  the  last  few  years  several 
new  papers  have  appeared  in  different  parts — one  of  them 
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(the  Falmouth  Packet)  deserves  particularly  to  he  noticed,  and 
noticed  with  eulogy. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  particularize  more  of  the 
provincial  English  papers,  although  there  are  inany  which  we 
could  wish  to  name.  Among  these  the  Carlisle  Journal  and 
the  Kent  and  Essex  Mercury  appear  eminently  deserving  of 
attention.  Many  others  occur  to  us,  of  which  an  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  hereafter  to  speak  in  detail.  The  object  has  been 
by  taking  a few  towns  or  districts,  to  give  ex-pede  samples,  by 
which  th”e  whole  may  be  pretty  correctly  estimated.  The  chief 
thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  provincial  newspapers,  is  the  skill 
and  talent  with  which  they  are  conducted,  as  compaied 
with  what  was  witnessed  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
scarcely  one-third  of  the  provincial  papers  had  editors  who 
were  capable  of  writing  what  are  called  leading  articles  : they 
were  chiefly  printers,  many  of  whom  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  other  editorial  duties,  than  the  paste  and  scissars  part  of  the 

process  of  putting  a new'spaper  together,  and  the  original  ai  ti- 
des were  written  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  London 
press,  by  whom  they  were  sent  down  to  the  countiy.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  advertisements  in 
the  London  newspapers,  “ wanted  an  editor  for  a provincial 
newspaper,  who  understands  the  business  of  reporting,  and  can 
work  at  case,”  thus  combining  the  duties  of  an  editor,  reporter, 
and  compositor,"  and  we  have  heard  of  one  instance  in  which 
a gentleman  was  offered  80/.  per  annum  to  compile  a papei, 
write  an  original  leader,  report  the  proceedings  before  the 
magistrates,  compose  two  columns  of  the  paper,  and  assist  in  the 
eveningin  servingin  the  shopof  the  proprietor,  who  was  a stationer. 
W^e  have  also  heard  of  the  proprietor  of  a paper  in  fhe^  JNoith 
of  England,  who  was  a printer  and  publican,  dismissing  his 
editor  because  that  gentleman  would  not  undertake  to  teach  the 
children  of  his  employer  to  read,  and  thus  economise  the  ex- 
pense of  schooling — but  these  things  are  now  past,  or  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  Two-thirds  at  least  of  the  provincial 
newspapers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  and  well-educated 
persons,  who  are  able  to  appreciate  and  willing  to  reward  talent, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  editors  of  country  papers, 
generally  speaking,  are  men  of  good  literary  attainments  and 
fiberal  principles.  With  the  mechanical  improvement  of  the 
provincial  press,  mental  improvement  has  more  than  kept  pace  ; 
and  we  may  read  in  the  local  prints  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  other  towns,  as  well-written  and  well-imagined  pro- 
ductions as  in  the  columns  of  the  best  of  the  London  news- 
papers. The  editors  of  country  newspapers  are  not,  however. 
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so  well  paid  as  their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  the  metropolis. 
In  London  the  salary  of  an  editor  varies  from  400/.  to  1000/,, 
or  even  more  per  annum.  In  the  country  few  editors  have  more 
than  250/.,  and  many  not  more  tlian  100/.  to  150/.  per  annum. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  in  the  country  the 
editor  of  a newspaper  is  not  so  well  paid,  neither  has  he  so 
many  demands  upon  his  purse  as  an  editor  in  London.  In  the 
metropolis  the  most  prudent  man,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a news- 
paper, has  some  party  connection  to  keep  up — some  dinners  to 
give,  and  some  sacrifices  to  make.  In  the  country  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  expected,  and,  with  tolerable  economy,  a man  with 
200/.  is  quite  as  well  off  in  the  country  as  another  in  London 
with  his  500/.  or  600/.  per  annum. 

The  expenses  of  a provincial  newspaper  have  already  been 
described  as  very  light  compared  with  those  of  a London  weekly 
print.  In  the  country,  most  of  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
are  at  the  same  time  general  printers,  and  as  their  papers  appear 
only  once  a week,  the  persons  employed  in  the  composition  are 
able  to  devote  a considerable  portion  of  their  time,  to  the  ordinary, 
or  job  printing,  which  is  a very  lucrative  branch  of  business  to 
the  employer;  but  the  greatest  advantage  which  the  proprietor 
of  a country  newspaper  enjoys,  is  being  free  from  the  combina- 
tion law,  which  is  so  harassing  to  the  proprietors  of  London  news- 
papers. Among  the  compositors  on  London  newspapers,  there 
is  an  understanding  equal  in  its  present  effects  to  the  most  severe 
law  ever  enacted  by  parliament,  that  no  person  who  has  not 
regularly  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  a printer, 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  a newspaper-office,  and  that  no  man 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  at  a smaller  rate  of  wages  than  that 
fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  society.  To  keep,  these  regulations  in 
force,  meetings  called  Chapels  are  regularly  ‘ held,  at  which 
reports  are  made  of  persons  who  have  suffered  for  refusing 
to  work  at  less  than  the  fixed  rate  of  wages,  or  who  have 
violated  the  rules  of  the  society,  by  working  under  price. 
To  the  first  mentioned,  sums  of  money  are  allowed  for  their 
maintenance  until  they  can  find  regular  employment,  and  the 
latter  are  declared  Rais,  and  an  order  is  issued  to  all  newspaper 
compositors  not  to  work  with  these  Bats  on  pain  of  being 
themselves  declared  Rats,  and  exposed  to  all  the  disgrace 
and  inconvenience  of  exclusion  from  the  society.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  by  spirited  individuals  to  put  down 
this  system,  but  from  want  of  concurrence  in  the  body  of 
employers,  they  have  failed.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
proprietor  of  a London  newspaper  by  this  system,  may  be 
easily  conceived  by  the  fact,  that  if  it  did  not  exist,  the  same 
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labour  for  which  he  now  pays  43/.  10s.,  by  twenty  regular  hands 
at  21.  3s.  6d.  each  per  week,  might  be  performed  by  seven  or 
eight  good  workmen,  and  twenty  apprentices  for  about  251.  Of 
all  de.scriptions  of  composition  in  type,  newspaper  composition 
is  the  easiest;  a clever  lad  is  able,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  months,  to  do  almost  as  much  work,  and  as  Avell  as  a 
man  who  has  regularly  served  his  apprenticeship  ; and  appren- 
tices of  two  or  three  years  standing  are  quite  equal  to  the  work 
now  performed  by  two-thirds  of  the  men  in  newspaper  offices. 
In  India,  the  newspaper  offices  are  nearly  filled  with  black  com- 
positors, who  are  not  able  to  read  what  they  compose  mechani- 
cally, and  yet  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  good  European 
compositors,  a newspaper  is  got  out  very  correctly.  The 
proprietor  of  a country  newspaper,  instead  of  having  to  pay  the 
London  w'ages  of  21.  3s.  6d.,  can  obtain  good  hands  at  30s.  to 
35s.,  and  he  may  have  as  many  apprentices  as  he  pleases. 
The  expense  of  getting  out  a middle-sized  country  paper, 
published  once  a week,  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  a 
London  weekly  newspaper  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expense  of  distributing  the  papers  is  very  great,  as  news- 
paper carriers  are  sent  at  the  charge  of  the  office  to  the 
different  small  towns  and  villages,  to  which  there  is  no  post 
conveyance,  or  one  too  tardy  for  the  interests  of  the  employer. 
Again,  the  number  of  papers  printed  is  usually  small.  Six  or 
seven  hundred  copies  are  considered  a respectable  circulation. 
Of  the  newspapers  published  in  England,  there  are  not  perhaps 
a hundred  which  throw  off  one  thousand  copies,  and  the  number 
of  newspapers  having  alarger  circulation  than  one  thousand, must 
be  very  limited : some,  however,  there  are,  with  two  to  three 
thousand,  and  a very  large  number  of  advertisements.  Pro- 
bably such  papers  as  the  Leeds  Mercury,  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  Norwich  Mercury,  the  Hampshire  Telegraph, 
the  Birmingham  Gazette,  the  Salisbury  Journal,  and  seven  or 
eight  others,  yield  to  the  owners  from  2 to  3,000/.  per  annum 
each.  The  means  of  communication  between  the  provincial 
papers  and  the  metropolis,  are  very  simple.  There  are  two 
newspaper-agency  offices  ; the  respectable  and  old  established 
firm  of  Newton  and  Co.,  formerly  Taylor  and  Newton,  in  War- 
wick-square,  and  that  of  Barker  and  Co.  in  Fleet-street.  At 
these  offices,  advertisements  are  received  for  all  the  country 
papers  without  increased  charge  to  the  advertiser,  the  commis- 
sion of  the  agent  being  paid  by  the  newspaper  proprietor,  and 
these  agents  also  send  to  the  country  the  stamps  necessary  for 
the  papers,  and  undertake  the  collection  of  accounts  owing  in 
London.  It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  a country  newspaper. 
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and  no  slight  one,  that  the  stamps  must  be  procured  in  London, 
for  thus  they  have  to  pay  for  carriage  and  agency,  whereas  if  the 
distributors  of  ordinary  stamps  in  the  country  were  compelled  to 
keep  a stock  of  stamps  on  hand,  or  rather  empowered  to  stamp 
paper,  as  at  Somerset  House,  the  process  being  now  rendered 
very  easy  by  an  improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  Pouchee 
the  type-founder,  there  would  be  great  convenience  to  the 
conductors  of  newspapers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much 
economy  and  some  little  advantage,  as  to  the  employment  of 
capital. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  official  return  of  the  number  of 
newspaper-stamps  used  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  been  made 
since  the  year  1827,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  form  a correct 
estimate  of  the  average  circulation  of  the  newspapers  published 
in  England  ; we  believe,  however,  that  the  calculation  which  has 
been  made  in  the  first  numbers  of  this  article,  will  be  found 
pretty  near  the  truth.  The  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  in  an  able 
article  which  appeared  in  his  paper  in  September  1828,  estimates 
the  average  circulation  of  weekly  papers,  at  seven  hundred.  With 
respect  to  Ireland,  we  are  better  informed,  for  among  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  of  the  session,  we  find  the  subjoined  account  of 
the  number  of  stamps  used  in  the  last  three  years,*  which  will 


* An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Stamps  issued  to  each  Newspaper  in 
Ireland,  in  each  Year  for  the  last  three  Years,  ending  tlie  5th  of 
January,  1829.  («) 


Piiblislied. 

Title. 

Jan.  1827. 

Jan.  1828. 

Jan. 1829. 

Dublin  . . 

Argus  .... 

17,2.99 

5,750 

Correspondent 

81,175 

82,244 

Dublin  Evening  Mail  . 

429,696 

436,320 

470,570 

Evening  Post 

223,000 

243,000 

287,500 

Gazette  . 

12,475 

14,500 

10,.500 

Mercantile  Advertiser 

25,850 

24,670 

24,000 

Morning  Post 

139,750 

108,000 

108,000 

Even.  Packet  & Correspondent 

1 79,000 

Freeman’s  Journal 

265,275 

180,000 

151,120 

Irishman  ... 

72,748 

57,000 

Morning  Register 

113,830 

120,000 

148,880 

Patriot  ... 

93,150 

57,550 

Pilot 

7,200 

Racing  Calendar 

1,261 

1,240 

675 

Roman  Catholic  Expositor  . 

6,500 

Sanders’s  News  Letter  : 

340,625 

373,000 

403,500 

Statesman  and  Patriot 

61,400 

(a)  Many  of  these  papers  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  number  of  papers 
now  in  Ireland  is  said  to  he  only  fifty-nine. 
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give  an  average  to  each  paper  for  the  year,  of  something  more 
than  sixty-two  thousand  copies,  or  more  than  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  each,  weekly,  a much  larger  number  than  in 
the  absence  of  an  official  statement  we  could  have  imagined. 
Having  given  as  long  a notice  of  the  state  of  the  provincial 


Star  of  Brunswick 

19,250 

Warder  ... 

41,335 

77,530 

93,425 

Weekly  Freeman 

3.9,375 

80,500 

75,940 

Intelligencer ; or. 

Farmer’s  Journal 

16,804 

1,.540: 

Register 

126,200 

135,600 

173,240 

Antrim  . . 

Belfast  Commercial  Chronicle 

131,850 

141,825 

124,000 

News  Letter 

144,411 

144,700 

119,025 

Guardian 

62,500 

118,150 

Northern  Whig 

30,757 

36,000 

49,400 

Athlone 

Athlone  Herald 

5,175 

Carlow  . , 

Carlow  Morning  Post 

18,325 

16,150 

15,250 

Clare  . 

Clare  Journal 

8,039 

6,890 

7,500 

Ennis  Chronicle 

8,086 

7,958  7,650 

Cork  . . 

Constitution 

15.3,175 

168,480  175,960 

Mercantile  Chronicle 

54,911 

61,085 

63,803 

.Southern  Reporter 

146,906 

1.32,250 

151,099 

Down  . . 

Newry  Telegraph 

57,956 

67,000 

68,500 

Dros’lieda  . 

Drogheda  Journal 

28,340 

31,425 

27,150 

Fermanagh  . 

Enniskillen  Chronicle 

12,997 

17,850 

16,000 

Impartial  Reporter 

8,284 

10,425 

12,475 

Galway  . . 

Connaught  Journal 

21,625 

20,575 

26,275 

Galway  Weekly  Advertiser  . 

10,540 

6,785 

3,105 

Independent 

2,350 

6,760 

4,355 

Western  Argus 

1.3,358 

Kerry  . . 

Kerry  Evening  Post 

3,725 

4,600 

3,875 

M'estern  Herald 

1 1,200 

10,700 

10,375 

Kilkenny 

Leinster  Journal 

13,250 

10,750 

14,150 

Moderator  .... 

15,141 

15,947 

14,714 

Independent 

17,500 

16,975 

7,350 

Limerick 

Limerick  Chronicle 

154,562 

171,885 

140,200 

Evening  Post 

9,475 

33,225 

Irish  Observer 

16,800 

Lomlonderry 

Londonderry  Journal 

41,725 

42,850 

45,550 

North  West  Farmer’s  Journal 

4,075 

Longford  . 

Longford  Journal 

5,500 

Mavo  . 

Ballina  Impartial 

6,295 

6,500 

7,590 

Mayo  Constitution 

13,205 

12,925 

12,260 

Messenger 

6,425 

4,925 

Free  Press  .... 

5,225 

9,400 

Roscommon 

Roscommon  and  Leitrim 

Gazette  .... 

4,000 

5,000 

7,000 

Journal 

3,000 

Sligo  . . 

Sligo  Journal 

13,700 

15,400 

12,318 

Western  Luminary  . 

6,375 

1,350 

4,050 

Sligo  Observer 

2,625 

Tipperarv  . 

Clonmel  Advertiser 

25,850 

31,6.55 

26,030 

Herald 

15,825 

16,200 

14,725 
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press  In  England  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  required,  or 
our  limits  would  allow,  we  shall  proceed  to  review  the  news- 
paper press  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  capitals,  and  as  much 
of  the  national  character  may  be  supposed  to  be  influenced  and 
represented  by  these  organs  of  intelligence,  we  shall  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  circulation  and  supposed  influence  of 
those  journals.  Of  tlie  correctness  of  that  account  we  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  with  some  confidence,  smce  the  facts  have 
been  communicated  to  us  by  well-informed  and  impartial  corre- 
spondents. 

The  state  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  Scotch  capital, 
may  be  regarded  as  a proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  desire 
for  information  and  intellectual  improvement  is  carried  in  that 
city.  On  looking  at  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  its 
population,  at  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  from 
Avhich  there  is  an  absence  of  that  excitement  which  necessarily 
promotes  a newspaper  circulation  in  more  bustling  cities,  and 
also  at  the  rapidity  of  the  intercourse  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  by  which  the  former  is  rendered  less  dependent  on 
local  publications  for  news,  and  for  the  general  communications 
of  a newspaper ; the  number  of  papers  printed  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  attention  bestowed  in  many  of  them  on  subjects  of  per- 
manent interest,  as  regards  the  improvement  of  society,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  our  modern  Athens,  as  it  has  been  face- 
tiously termed,  need  not  in  this  respect  be  ashamed  of  a com- 
parison with  larger  and  more  frequented  cities. 

The  Courant,  which  is  considered  the  leading  journal,  more, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  its  being  by  far  the  most  valuable  news- 
paper property,  than  from  any  superiority  in  other  respects,  has 
a circulation  of  seventeen  hundred,  and  appears  thrice  a week. 
For  a long  time  the  Courant  had,  as  an  advertising  paper,  no 
rival,  and" with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  retaining  the  support  of 
all  parties  in  this  particular,  it  takes  no  part  in  politics.  Its 
leading  articles  are  remarkable  only  for  their  shortness  and 


Tipperary  Free  Press 

4,500 

43,800 

Tyrone  . . 

Strabane  Mornin<r  Post 

£>,225 

5,375 

^Vaterfor{l  . 

Waterford  Chronicle 

71,188 

59,982 

Mirror 

28,875 

33,750 

Mail 

Weekly  Chronicle 

42,599 

34,000 

Westmeath  . 

Independent  and 
Midland  Chronicle 

6,500 

1 1,500 

Westmeath  Journal 

10,000 

13,000 

Wexford 

Wexford  Herald 
Evening-  Post  . 

20,874 

14,050 

18,825 

15,625 

Total  number  of  Stamps  issued  in  each  year 
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3,545,846 

45,650 

4,850 
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22,380 
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general  absence  of  party  sentiment.  The  state  of  the  markets 
and  other  commercial  intelligence  being-  pretty  fully  reported,  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  business  paper  in  Edinburgh.  The  profits 
are  said  to  be  5,000/.  a year,  certainly  they  cannot  be  less  than 
4,000/.  The  present  editor  is  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  Mercury. 

The  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  has  existed  between  thirty 
and  forty  years.  For  the  last  twelve  years  its  editor  has  been 
Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  the  eminent  printer — a gentleman  of 
considerable  literary  attainments — under  whose  management  it 
has  gained  a high  character,  and  an  extensive  circulation, 
—about  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies.  This  circulation 
necessarily  causes  it  to  be  extensively  used  as  a vehicle  for 
advertisements  : indeed,  although  only  a weekly  paper,  it  is 
only  second  in  point  of  advertisements  to  the  Courant.  In  its 
politics  the  Journal  may  be  considered  a Tory  paper,  but  of  the 
most  moderate  kind.  This  moderation,  though  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  zealots  on  either  side,  has  been  acceptable  to 
the  public  on  the  whole  ; the  more  so,  as  it  has  been  exhibited, 
not  by  abstaining  from  stating  opinions  on  great  political  ques- 
tions, but  by  giving  them  decidedly  and  fearlessly,  without 
regard  to  party  distinctions.  For  example,  this  paper 
strenuously  advocated  the  cause  of  Burgh  reform,  at  a time 
when  that  doctrine  was  very  obnoxious  to  tlie  Tories  in  Scot- 
land ; and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mairchester  riots,  espoused, 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  opposition  side  of  the 
question.  It  followed  a similar  course  in  several  other 
instances  ; and  its  opinions  have  considerable  weight  from  the 
character  of  political  integrity  which  it  has  gained.  The 
Weekly  Journal  has  occasionally  been  enriched  by  a consider- 
able number  of  contributions,  which,  fiom  clear  internal  evi- 
dence, have  been  universally  ascribed  to  sir  Walter  Scott. 
Among  these  are  the  well-known  letters  ot  Malachi  Mala- 
growther,  which  had  such  an  influence  on  the  yiaper  currency 
question,  as  it  related  to  Scotland  ; and  a beautiful  article  on  the 
death  of  lord  Byron,  which  found  its  way  into  almost  all  the 
periodicals  in  the  kingdom.  Tliis,  of  course,  has  arisen  from 
the  friendship  which  this  illustrious  man  is  so  well  known  to 
have  for  the  editor  of  the  paper.  The  Weekly  Journal  has  been 
uniformly  distinguished  in  Edinburgh  for  its  attention  to  litera- 
ture, the  drama,  and  the  fine  arts.  For  a long  time  it  stood 
almost  single  in  this  respect ; and  though  of  late  some  of  the 
other  Edinburgh  papers  have  begun,  very  successfully,  to  follow 
its  example,  yet,  in  some  particulars,  especially  dramatic  cri- 
ticisms, it  maintains  its  superiority.  In  musical  criticism,  it  is 
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perhaps  one  of  the  first  papers  in  Britain  ; certainly  the  first  in 
Scotland. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  papers  on  the  liberal  side, 
is  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  edited  by  Dr.  James  Browne,  a 
man  of  distinguished  ability,  and  the  writer  of  several  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers, 
and  was  long  the  third  in  estimation  as  a vehicle  for  advertise- 
ments, after  the  Courant  and  Advertiser.  It  was  reckoned  a 
Tory  paper,  although  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  a wealthy 
banker,  Wliiggishly  inclined.  Indeed,  till  the  Scotsman  started, 
it  was  supposed  impossible  that  a paper  opposed  to  the  Tories 
could  prosper,  or  do  less  than  bring  destruction  on  its  editor 
and  proprietors.  But  since  Dr.  Browne  became  its  editor, 
this  paper  has  become  a bold  exposer  of  abuses  of  all  kinds, 
whether  in  the  city,  or  in  the  government.  It  has  also  out- 
stripped its  competitors  in  presenting  early  reports,  and  in 
procuring  exclusive  information.  In  fact  this  paper  is  an 
evidence  of  what  the  active  attention  of  a single  mind  can 
accomplish,  even  of  a mind  engaged  in  many  other  pursuits. 
The  circulation  of  the  Mercury  is  said  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. Its  early  information  about  the  late  murders  served  it 
much.  It  is  published  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

The  Scotsman  was  the  first  decided  liberal  paper  in  Edin- 
burgh ; its  editor  w'as  for  several  years  the  celebrated  political 
economist,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Ritchie,  a 
solicitor,  an  amiable  and  able  man,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  M'Laren, 
the  pi’esent  editor.  The  bold  writing  of  the  Scotsman  on  Burgh 
reform,  and  other  political  questions  ; on  matters  of  citv  polity  ; 
but  more  especially  on  political  economy,  was  a subjectof  astonish- 
ment and  terror  in  Edinburgh,  where  nothing  energetic  on  such 
topics  had  ever  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a newspaper  before. 
The  Scotsman  speedily  rose  in  high  favour  with  the  public.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  statistical  and  philosophical  articles.  The 
editor  is  a man  of  great  attainments  in  geography  and  statistics, 
and  an  excellent  writer.  This  paper,  like  the  Mercury,  abounds 
with  valuable  literary  criticism.  It  is  published  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  has  a highly  respectable  circulation,  but  not 
so  extensive  as  its  merits  undoubtedly  deserve,  though  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Scotsman  is  unknown. 

The  Advertiser  appears  twice  a week,  with  a circulation  of 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  It  does  not  enjoy  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  Tory  and  aristocratical  in  its  politics. 
It  was  furious  in  its  opinions  under  the  immediately  preceding 
proprietor,  but  is  now’  more  moderate. 

The  Obsei’A’er  appears  twice  a week,  and  circulates  about 
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eight  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  It  is  high  Tory  in  principle, 
— light  and  fluent  in  style, — far  less  serious  and  argumentative 
than  the  Scotsman,  but  more  amusing  : it  is  rather  a losing 
than  a gaining  concern,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  at  difl’erent  times,  by  the  purchase  of  the 
copyrights  of  other  papers,  to  increase  its  circulation : it  is 
edited  by  Lieutenant  Sutherland,  a gentleman  of  considerable 
ability. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  a sort  of  successor  of  the  Beacon, 
of  disgraceful  notoriety.  It  stickles  for  church  and  state, 
the  ascendancy  of  the  aristocracy,  and  every  one  of  the  exploded 
or  fading  abuses  in  politics  and  political  economy.  Few  take 
it  for  its  opinions  ; but  it  is  published  on  Saturday  evening, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  London  mail,  and  so  gives  the  very 
latest  news  of  the  week,  and  is  an  agreeable  companion  on 
Sunday  morning.  De  Quincy  has  been  engaged  legularly  by 
the  Post.  Two  of  its  pages  are  filled  by  what  they  call  Scottish 
Literary  Gazette.  The  critical  notices  there  ate  almost  entirely 
written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Crichton,  the  author  of  several  volumes, 
and  are  able,  learned,  and  impartial.  There  is  a much  greater 
proportion  of  original  writing  in  the  Post  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Edinburgh  papers. 

To  these  newspapers  may  be  added  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Gazette,  a paper  on  the  plan  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette, 
by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  and  the  Literal y Journal,  pub- 
lished in  royal  8vo.  on  Saturdays;  edited,  and  as  is  said 
almost  entirely  written,  by  Mr.  II.  G.  Bell. 

Several  nevvspajjers  have  been  started  in  Edinburgh  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  failed.  Among  these  were  the 
Star,  the  Correspondent,  the  Examiner,  tlie  Times,  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Advertiser,  the  Edinburgh 
Times,  which  was  edited  by  M r.  Rintoul,  now  of  the  Spectator  (a 
paper  of  admirable  variety  and  excellent  management  in  London) 
was  liberal,  bold,  and  clever;  and  so  was  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
Advertiser,  by  Messrs.  Gray,  two  Englishmen  of  enterprise  and 
spirit,  who  have  since  established  a paper  exclusively  devoted 
to  advertisements  ; the  success  of  which,  in  the  face  of  bad 
times,  limited  capital,  and  the  most  virulent  opposition  of  rival 
newspapers,  does  them  great  credit.  This  paper  is  sent 
gratuitously  to  several  thousand  persons  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland.  A steam-engine,  and  one  of  Applegarth  and  Cowper’s 
newspaper  machines — oneof  the  firstused  in  Scotland* — has  just 


* The  Weekly  Journal  had  a newspaper  machine,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple,  a few  weeks  sooner. 
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been  erected  for  the  printing  of  this  paper ; and  six  thousand 
copies  are  now  distributed  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  every 
Saturday  morning  ; those  for  the  latter  city  being  sent  there 
by  express  the  moment  they  are  ready.  The  estimation  in 
which  this  paper  is  held  in  Edinburgh  will  be  best  shown  by 
stating,  that,  although  the  charges  for  advertising  are  neces- 
sarily very  high,  it  generally  contains  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  advertisements;  whilst  a hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty  are  almost  the  utmost  that  are  found  in  the 
pag  es  of  its  most  powerful  competitor.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  in  London,  where  there  is  such  a spirit  of  enterprise,  some- 
tiling  of  this  kind  is  not  started  : a nearly  similar  plan  was 
indeed  tried  a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  Anti-Jacobin 
notoriety;  but  it  was  not  pushed  with  sufficient  vigour  to  give 
it  a fair  chance  of  success  : we  hear  that  something  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  is  now  in  contemplation. 

The  Ik  I sir  press  may  be  said  to  reflect  the  real  condition  of  the 
country,  full  of  politics,  and  almost  destitute  of  capital  and 
commercial  enterprise.  Such  is  its  present,  such  has  been  its 
])ast  state,  but  the  great  political  event  which  has  rendered  the 
present  year  the  era  of  a nation’s  regeneration,  will  probably 
produce,  along  with  other  financial  and  intellectual  improvements, 
a public  press  more  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  feelings 
of  a free,  enlightened,  and  wealthy  community.  There  are,  how- 
ever, amongst  the  Irish  newspapers  of  the  present  day,  many 
splendid  exceptions,  which  in  the  qualities  of  composition  and 
typography,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  journals  of  high  repute  in 
England  or  Scotland ; but  the  Irish  press  generally  cannot,  in 
justice,  be  characterised  in  any  other  manner,  than  as  dis- 
creditable to  literature  and  science. 

This  observation  applies,  for  the  most  part,  to  periodicals, 
which  derive  their  chief  means  of  existence  from  what  is  termed 
the  government  proclamation  fund  ; the  remainder  of  the  dege- 
nerate class,  is  composed  of  papers  which  were  instituted  as  the 
local  organs  of  Catholic  Association,  or  Brunswick  principles ; 
but  as  the  coffers  from  which  they  have  drawn  support  are  now 
empty,  this  factitious  aid  is  at  an  end,  and  many  of  those  journals 
must  expire,  to  give  place  to  a press  which  shall  have  industry 
and  intelligence  for  its  recommendations,  and  which  shall  be 
calculated  to  take  the  proper  part  of  “ the  best  possible 
instructor”  in  the  advancement  of  morals,  and  domestic  pros- 
perity. A correct  bioofraphy  of  the  Irish  press  must  be  interesting, 
whether  it  is  regardeTi  as  a matter  of  statistical  history,  or  as  a 
description  of  a political  engine  which  has  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  recent  political  struggles  of  that  country,  The 
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names  of  seventy-two  periodicals  were  included  in  the  last 
parliamentary  returns,  but  of  these  eleven  were  extinct  in  the 
year  1 828,  and  two  others,  the  Dublin  Gazette  and  the  Racing 
Calendar,  cannot  properly  be  denominated  newspapers.  There 
are  at  present,  fifty-nine  journals  in  Ireland  ; the  total  circula- 
tion of  which  in  the  last  year  was  three  million  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  thousand,  and  ninety-seven  ; being  an  increase 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  on  the  former  year,  and  of  two 
hundred  thousand  on  1826.  There  are  in  Dublin  thirteen  news- 
papers, whose  total  circulation  in  the  year  1828,  when  the  Irish 
press  had  risen  to  its  highest  numerical  elevation,  was  two  million 
two  hundred  and  three  thousand,  and  twenty-five  sheets,  which  is 
not  larger  than  the  annual  circulation  of  any  one  of  the  leading 
London  journals.  This  surely  may  be  taken  as  a proof,  not 
only  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  but  of  the  poverty  of  literary 
information,  when  the  engines  for  its  dissemination  are  at  so 
low  an  ebb.  And  there  are  not  in  Ireland,  as  in  the  two  sister 
countries,  reviews  or  magazines  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
publications  of  this  class  are  confined  to  one  or  two  religious 
periodicals.  The  daily  morning  journals  of  Dublin,  are  four  in 
number,  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  Sanders’s  News  Letter,  Carrick’s 
Morning  Post,  and  the  Morning  Register.  The  newspaper- 
reading  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
confined  to  the  morning  papers,  and  as  the  circulation  of  the 
four  each  morning,  does  not  average  two  thousand  five  hundred 
numbers,  and  as  the  population  of  the  city  is  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  there  is  but  one  paper,  for  the  reading  of 
each  hundred  persons,  supposing  that  all  these  copies  were  cir- 
culated in  Dublin,  which  of  course  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It 
is  a very  strange  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled 
political  excitement  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  the  circulation 
of  the  Dublin  Morning  Press  is  very  little  larger  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago ; and  although  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  individual  circulation  of  each  paper,  the  total  has 
been  scarcely  affected.  If  one  paper  gained  a certain  number, 
another  sustained  a corresponding  loss  ; but  it  is  evident  from 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  circulation,  that  the  reading 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  has  not  increased,  even  during 
a period,  when  it  might  be  expected  that  the  political  events 
then  in  agitation,  independent  of  the  progress  of  literary  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  gradual  increase  of  population,  would  have  increased 
the  circulation  to  a vast  extent.  The  advertisements,  too,  have 
greatly  diminished,  and  do  not  at  present  amount  to  half  the 
number  of  twenty  years  since.  The  circumscribed  state  of  trade 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  this,  but  the  extensive  use  of 
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steam  packets  is  a primary  cause,  for  the  country  shop-keeper 
lias  now  become  his  own  merchant,  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  announcement  of  newly-imported  goods  by  a Dublin  mer- 
chant, he  takes  a trip  to  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  proceeds 
to  the  English  manufacturing  towns,  where  he  purchases  his 
stock. 

The  Freeman’s  Journal  is  the  oldest  of  the  morning  papers, 
having  been  instituted  by  the  celebrated  doctor  Lucas,  about 
the  year  1755,  under  the  designation  of  the  Public  Ledger  and 
Freeman’s  Journal.  Doctor  Lucas  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  paper  was 
set  up  to  sustain  those  great  public  principles  of  which  the 
doctor  was  so  distinguished  an  advocate.  At  his  death  in 
1774,  the  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  a person  of  rather  ques- 
tionable repute,  named  Higgins,  but  much  better  known  by  the 
cognomen  of  “ the  Sham  Squire,”  which  he  acquired  by  reason 
of  his  falsely  representing  himself  in  a matrimonial  affair,  as 
the  real  squire  Higgins,  a man  of  considerable  wealth  and  high 
respect. — Although  the  Sham  Squire  led  a very  dissolute  life, 
and  was  a mere  adventurer,  he  contrived  to  amass  a large  sum 
of  money,  and  after  becoming  proprietor  of  the  Freeman’s 
Journal,  he  was  tolerated  in  respectable  circles.  He  got  into  the 
favour  of  the  late  lord  Clonmel,  the  chief  justice  of  the  King’s- 
bench,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  a pension  of  200/. 
per  annum ; but  his  bad  reputation  was  so  notorious  that  the 
government  refused  to  place  his  name  on  the  pension  list,  and 
in  consequence  the  allowance  was  set  down  in  the  name  of 
Philip  Whitfield  Harvey,  who  after  the  decease  of  the  Sham 
Squire,  continued  to  receive  the  pension  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  Mr.  Harvey  was  a relation  of  the  Sham  Squire,  and 
came  into  possession  of  the  bulk  of  that  person’s  property,  in- 
cluding the  paper.  Harvey  was  a man  of  considerable  enter- 
prise,,and  made  great  exertions  to  render  the  paper  lucrative 
and  respectable  by  employing  for  its  conduct,  gentlemen  of 
high  literary  attainments,  and  much  statistical  knowledge. 
Mr.  Conway,  the  present  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  and  Mr. 
Staunton,  proprietor  of  the  Register,  were  successively  its 
editors  ; and  about  twelve  years  since,  when  the  latter  gentle- 
man was  editor,  the  Freeman’s  Journal  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  morning  press,  having  a circulation  much  larger  than  the 
two  other  morning  papers  then  in  existence  (Sanders’s  News 
Letter,  and  Carrick’s  Morning  Post)  taken  together.  The 
Freeman  has,  however,  been  rapidly  declining,  so  much  so,  that 
within  the  three  last  years  the  amount  of  its  decrease  has  been 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
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It  is,  notwithstanding,  an  honest  and  liberal  journal,  and  its 
loss  in  public  favour  is  perhaps  attributable  to  inefficient 
management  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor Mr.  H.  Grattan,  M.  P.,  who  received  the  Journal  as  a 
part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  his  present  wife,  who  was  the 
only  child  of  the  late  Mr.  Harvey. 

Sanders’s  News  Letter  has  the  largest  circulation  amongst 
the  morning  papers,  and  more  advertisements  than  any  other 
paper  in  Ireland,  although  it  enjoys  no  reputation  for  talent. 
Whilst  the  other  journals  were  ^uabbling  in  the  politico-reli- 
ligious  warfare,  in  open  hostility  on  the  one  side  or  other, 
Sanders  was  a pretended  neutral,  but  a hidden  and  concealed 
enemy  of  liberality — gulling  the  Catholic  (alas,  how  often 
has  he  been  gulled)  by  an  appearance  of  fairness  in  noiv  and  then 
giving  as  a salvo  for  the  vilest  slanders  of  the  profligate  press, 
an  hebdomedal  little  gleaning  of  candid  honesty  from  its  better 
portion.  By  this  device,  Sanders  was  regarded  as  a kind  of  neutral 
ground  for  the  belligerents,  whilst  at  the  very  time  it  was  the  paid 
agent  of  the  Castle,  the  chosen  vehicle  of  the  saints  of  Kildare- 
place,  and  one  of  the  official  organs  of  the  Brunswick  club.  So 
strong  was  the  delusion,  that  Catholic  shopkeepers  who  feared 
to  displease  the  high  Protestant  party,  by  advertising  in  tire 
^ Mornino-  Register,  or  Freeman,  resorted  to  Sanders  as  an  im- 
partial paper,  and  by  these  means  it  became  a most  prosperous 
journal,  having  almost  all  the  advertisements,  and  drawing  into 
its  circulation  a vast  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  Freemari  and 
Carrick’s  Morning  Post.  But  the  gross  error  of  public  opinion 
which  propped  up  Sanders,  could  not  have  lasted  long^  if  the 
Catholic  question  had  remained  unsettled,  for  recently  its  du- 
plicity was  a subject  of  strong  observation  in  the  Catholic 
Association,  where  Mr.  O’Connell  thus  described  the  City 
Orange  press.  “They  have  the  W^arder,  which  lies  once  a 
week,  the  Mail  which  lies  three  times  a week,  and  sly  Sanders, 
which  collects  a heap  of  borrowed  lies  every  morning.”  Gar- 
rick’s Morning  Post,  or  as  it  is  now  called  the  Dublin  Morning 
Post,  was  originally  a Commercial  Day  Note,  and  about  twenty- 
three  years  since  it  was  formed  into  a paper  by  a respectable 
printer  named  John  Carrick.  The  paper  in  a few  years,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  Lonergan,  a person  of  some  literary 
ability,  of  good  understanding  and  commercial  knowledge. 
This  journal  was  rather  a thriving  concern,  until  it  entered  into 
a personal  warfare  with  Mr.  O’Connell  about  seven  years  ago. 
Although  Mr.  Richard  Lonergan  died  in  the  interim,  the  enmity 
between  Mr.  O’Connell  and  the  paper  continues  to  the  present 
}iour,  and  it  has  been  gradually  declining  in  advertisements  and 
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circulation.  It  was  not  an  ascendancy  paper,  and  therefore 
was  not  espoused  by  the  Orangemen,  it  was  the  bitter  enemy 
of  O’Connell,  and  was  therefore  deserted  by  the  Catholic  body. 
Between  both  it  has  fallen,  and  the  wonder  is,  how  it  can  now 
sustain  existence. 

The  junior  daily  morning  paper  is  the  Morning  Register, 
which  was  instituted  in  October  1824,  by  Mr.  Staunton,  at  that 
time  proprietor  of  the  Weekly  Register,  At  this  period  the 
Catholic  body,  rising  hourly  in  energy  and  political  importance, 
called  loudly  for  a public  journal,  with  literary  capabilities  to 
represent  their  wants,  and  to  describe  their  proceedings.  As 
an  inducement  to  Mr.  Staunton  to  proceed  with  the  under- 
taking on  a large  and  splendid  scale,  a number  of  gentlemen, 
including  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Association,  pro- 
posed to  raise  a large  sum  in  shares  to  be  repaid  after  a certain 
period  by  the  proprietor.  The  paper  was  then  started.  Its 
editorial  department  had  the  aid  of  some  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  day,  and  a novelty  in  the  Irish  press  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Staunton  in  the  shape  of  an  effective  corps  of  reporters  modelled 
after  the  London  system.  From  this  time  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation began  to  assume  that  high  bearing,  that  system  of  orga- 
nization which  rendered  it  a species  of  national  legislature,  and 
which  at  length  produced  the  political  necessity  for  conceding 
emancipation.  The  almost  daily  meetings  of  the  Association 
were  reported  in  detail  in  the  Morning  Register,  as  well  as  the 
local  meetings  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  These 
were  afterwards  published  throughout  the  provinces  by  the 
Weekly  Register,  the  Evening  Post,  and  the  liberal  journals  in 
the  country  also  copied  the  proceedings  from  the  Morning 
Register,  and  thus  from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
the  spirit  of  excitement  was  kept  alive,  and  every  individual  in 
the  community  was  brought  into  the  struggle.  In  this  way  the 
Morning  Register  obtained  a gi’eat  hold  on  the  public  feeling ; 
and  although  the  Evening  Post  or  the  Freeman’s  Journal  were 
still  the  favourite  papers  of  those  who  read  them,  because  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  done  the  same,  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  the  young  and  rising  mind  of  Ireland  was  with  the 
Register,  Of  the  sum  proposed  to  be  subscribed,  not  more 
than  120/,  was  paid,  and  as  the  proprietor  determined  to  proceed 
with  the  journal  on  his  own  resources,  even  this  sum  was  repaid 
shortly  after  its  advance.  By  the  ascendancy  party,  the  Re- 
gister was  regarded  as  a most  dangerous  foe,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  has  suffered  much  in  a financial  point  of  view,  by  the 
withholding  from  it  the  advertisements  of  the  public  offices,  but 
it  is  received  in  all  circles  as  a well-selected  and  interesting 
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paper,  and  its  present  circulation  is  next  in  extent  to  that  of 
Lnders’s  News  Letter.  Within  the  last  few  tuoii^ths  the^  has 
been  a decrease  in  the  circulation  of  Sanders  win  st  the  Mo  n- 
inff  Register  is  said  to  maintain  the  circulation  which  it  had  in  the 
hottest  days  of  agitation.  This  is  attributable  to  a prudent 
adaptation  of  the  tone  of  the  paper  to  the  extremely  alteied 
state  of  public  feeling.  There  are  tour  evening  papers  m Dub- 
lin and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  whilst  the  morning  papers  ot 
London  are  printed  on  large  sheets,  and  the  evening  papers  in 
a smaller  shape,  the  morning  papers  of  Dublin  are  nearly  as 
small  as  the  French  journals,  and  the  evening  papers  are  large. 
There  is  one  reason  certainly  for  this  contradiction  that  the 
Dublin  evening  papers  being  published  only  three  times' in  the 
week,  require  an  enlarged  space.  The  Evening  Post  is  a 
of  high  repute,  and  being  now  nearly  seventy  years  old,  has  all 
the  advantage  which  so  venerable  an  age,  and  an  misullied 
reputation  might  naturally  be  expected  to  produce.  1 he  pie- 
sent  proprietor  is  Mr.  James  Magee  (in  whose  tamily  the  papei 
has  for  a long  time  beeiD,  and  the  editor  is  Mr.  Conway,  who 
is  the  senior'amongst  the  literary  persons  connected  with  the 
press  ill  Dublin.  The  Evening  Post  retains  a very  respectable 
circulation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  prosperous  journals  m 
Ireland,  but  it  is  certainly  not  advancing,  for  its  cir^lation 
eighteen  years  ago  was  much  larger  than  at  present  ihen  >t 
was  the  oracle  of  the  Irish  people  generally,  and  of  the  Cathohc 
body  in  particular  ; but  the  energetic  working  of  the  Catholic 
ouestion  brought  into  the  market  able  and  successful  competi- 
tors. It  has  more  than  once  been  stated,  with  what  ai^uracy 
it  is  impossible  to  judge,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  otter  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Conway  receives  a pension  ot 
300/.  from  the  government,  obtained  tor  bim  m the  second 
year  of  lord  Wellesley’s  administration,  through  the  kind  otoces 
of  an  eminent  Catholic  barrister,  an  intimate  fiiend  o is  or 
ship;  whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  we  are  sure  that  Mr. 
Conway  conducts  his  paper  with  a proper  spirit  of  independence. 
It  is  the  only  iournal  in  Dublin  printed  on  an  improved  machine, 
which  we  have  described  in  a former  number  of  the  W estminster 
Review.  The  Evening  Mail,  the  chosen  champion  ot  the 
ascendancy,  and  the  still  eager  defender  of  that  party,  is  at 
present  in  its  seventh  year.  It  was  originally  instituted  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Timothy  Hayden,  a man  of  considerable  ability,  and 
wonderfully  mechanical,  but  he  was  characterised  by  an  un- 
steady and  veering  turn  of  mind,  and  although  he  has  beeri 
connected  with  many  journals  in  Dublin,  and  advanced  someot 
them  into  a condition  that  yielded  emolument  and  promised  per- 
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manence,  he  is  now  unconnected  with  any  paper,  and,  with  a 
large  and  interesting  family,  is  without  his  accustomed  means 
of  supporting  and  educating  them.  Mr.  Hayden  has  done  more 
for  the  Irish  press  in  regard  of  typography  (a  department  which 
needed  large  and  radical  improvement)  than  any  other  man  ; 
and  if  others  had  the  merit  of  maintaining  its  literary  dignity, 
he  certainly  introduced  the  taste  and  habit  of  neat  aiid  credit- 
able printing.  Mr.  Glynn  was  the  partner  of  Mr.  Hayden,  and 
after  the  latter  gentleman’s  departure  from  the  concern,  Mr. 
Glynn  enabled  Mr.  Thomas  Sheehan,  then  a clerk  in  the 
establishment,  to  purchase  Hayden’s  share.  IMr.  Remmey 
Sheehan,  proprietor  of  the  Star  of  Brunswick,  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  paper.  The  Mail  has  risen  to  a large,  but 
certainly  not  what  can  be  considered  a permanent,  circulation, 
and  it  is  a favourite  advertising  paper ; the  internal  quarrels 
of  the  proprietors,  however,  and  their  expensive  litigation 
with  each  other,  have  greatly  diminished  the  profits.  The 
Mail  is  remarkable  for  much  talent  and  humour  in  satire  and 
pasquinade ; but  it  is  on  stilts,  and  raised  beyond  the  capability 
of  its  writers,  when  they  attempt  to  deal  with  any  great  ques- 
tion requiring  enlargement  of  thought  or  statistical  research. 
The  Evening  Packet  (formerly  the  Correspondent)  is  one  of  the 
pensioned  castle  papers.  It  has  a good  circulation,  and,  through 
the  influence  of  a Master  in  Chancery  having  some  interest  in 
its  well-being,  it  receives  a considerable  revenue  from  advertise- 
ments denominated  Chancery  Sales.  But,  as  to  intellectual 
ability,  this  paper  is  totally  without  a claim  ; the  writings  of 
its  “ people  ” (an  habitual  phrase  of  the  paper)  being  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  clumsiness  of  style  and  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  Pilot  has  not  yet  been  a year  in  existence, 
laut  it  has  already  gone  far  in  establishing  a good  reputation. 
The  proprietor  is  Mr.  Barrett,  well  known  as  what  is  termed  a 
Protestant  agitator  ; he  was  editor  of  the  Patriot  newspaper  for 
some  time  previously  to  its  change  of  name  and  principles,  and 
is  a person  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  Mr.  Barrett  is 
brother  to  a writer  well  known  in  London,  Eaton  Stannard 
Barrett,  author  of  the  political  satireof  “ All  the  Talents,”  “The 
Heroine,”  the  poem  of  “ Woman,”  and  other  light  and  interest- 
ing productions.  There  are  five  weekly  papers  in  Dublin,  four 
of  which  publish  on  Saturday,  and  one,  the  Mercantile  Adver- 
tiser, on  Monday.  This  latter  paper  is  the  pro|)erty  of  a Mr. 
Stevens,  and  its  circulation  is  confined  to  the  city  merchants. 
It  is  a useful  journal,  and  often  contains  an  able  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Conway.  The  Weekly  Register  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  successful  journal  of  its  class,  and  for  some 
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years  past  has  had  tlie  largest  circulation  in  Ireland,  taking  into 
the  account  that  it  appears  but  once  a week.  This  journal  was 
the  great  engine  of  Catholic  agitation  throughout  the  country, 
in  every  part  of  which  it  enjoys  a high  reputation  as  an  upright, 
able,  and  independent  paper.  It  was  established  by  Mr. 
Staunton,  and  is  now  in  its  eleventh  year.  The  Weekly  Free- 
man’s Journal  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Harvey  in  1816,  and  is 
a very  respectable  periodical,  with  a considerable  circulation. 
The  Warder  is  a clever  paper,  much  esteemed  by  the  Orange 
party  ; amongst  the  weekly  papers  it  is  next  to  the  Register  in 
circulation.  The  Star  of  Brunswick,  recently  established  by 
Mr.  Remmy  Sheehan,  as  the  hebdomedal  organ  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Club,  would  probably  not  have  been  started  at  all  if  its 
proprietor  and  the  club  had  been  aware  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington’s altered  views  on  the  Catholic  question. 

The  Irish  provincial  Journals  are  forty-five  in  number,  and  at 
least  the  half  of  them  so  worthless  and  contemptible  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name  of  newspapers.  The  journals  in  the 
northern  provinces  are  certainly  the  first  in  intelligence  and 
typographical  appearance.  The  Northern  Whig  may  justly  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  provincial  press  in  point  of 
talent  and  conduct,  and  at  the  head  of  the  press  of  the 
whole  country  for  its  admirable  execution,  but  its  circu- 
lation is  smaller  than  that  of  many  other  country  papers. 
There  are  three  other  journals  in  Belfast,  the  Chronicle, 
the  highest  amongst  the  four  in  circulation,  the  News  Letter, 
and  the  Guardian,  which  is  only  in  its  second  year,  and  was 
established  for  the  advocacy  of  Brunswick  principles  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  Newry  Telegraph  is  an  intelligent  and 
well-printed  paper,  having  a moderate  but  steady  circulation. 
There  are  two  papers  in  Londonderry,  one  of  them,  the  Journal, 
is  very  old  and  stupid  ; the  other,  the  Chronicle,  is  yet  too  young 
to  have  formed  a character.  The  Enniskillen  Chronicle  is  a 
neat  and  useful  paper,  but  very  low  in  circulation.  Munster, 
the  most  wealthy  of  the  provinces,  has  more  papers  than  the 
others,  but  several  of  them  are  very  low  and  vulgar  prints,  exist- 
ing solely  on  the  government  proclamation  allowance.  There  are 
three  very  respectable  papers  in  Cork,  one  of  which,  the  Southern 
Reporter,  bears  a high  character  for  intelligence  and  general  effi- 
ciency. One  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  O’Driscoll,  is  in  the  habit 
of  residing  in  London  during  the  parliamentary  session,  and  sup- 
plies his  journal  with  information  on  Irish  affairs,  which  is  en- 
tirely passed  over  in  the  parliamentary  reports  of  the  London 
journals.  The  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle  is  rather  low  in  circu- 
lation, but  it  is  an  honest  and  well-conducted  paper;  the  pro- 
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prietor  is  Mr.  John  Pearce.  The  Cork  Constitution  was  origin- 
ally called  the  Cork  Advertiser,  and  was  an  obscure  print,  until 
the  spread  of  Brunswickism  enabled  it  to  merge  into  notoriety  as 
an  advocate  of  those  principles.  There  are  two  papers  in  Limerick, 
the  Chronicle,  which  is  nowin  its  sixty-third  year’ — like  Sanders’s 
News,  this  paper  is  prosperous  without  talent.  The  original 
proprietor  was  a person  named  Walsh,  and  from  him  it  reverted 
to  an  alderman  of  Limerick  named  Watson,  who  continued,  by 
efforts  which  few  men  have  the  capability  or  the  disposition  of 
making,  to  obtain  for  the  Chronicle  a large  portion  of  govern- 
ment patronage ; and  even  to  this  day  the  army  intelligence 
first  appears  in  that  paper,  and  is  copied  from  it  into  the  London 
and  Dublin  journals.  The  Limerick  Chronicle,  however,  is  fast 
declining,  as  appears  by  the  last  parliamentary  returns — this 
change  has  been  caused  by  the  distaste  of  a great  number  of  its 
former  readers  for  the  malignant,  but  clumsy  opposition  of  the 
Chronicle  to  the  progress  of  toleration.  The  other  Limerick  paper, 
the  Evening  Post,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Geary,  and  it  has  been 
distinguished,  particularly  during  the  period  of  the  Clare  elec- 
tion, for  efficient  and  talented  conduct.  But  like  many  other 
honest  papers,  its  profits  are  small,  although  its  circula- 
tion is  considerable.  The  Waterford  Chronicle,  and  the  Tip- 
perary Free  Press  are  excellent  provincial  papers.  It  is  rather 
a singular  fact,  that  the  editor  of  the  latter  journal,  established 
by  a number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen,  totally  unconnected 
with  newspapers,  was  recommended  to  their  notice  on  account 
of  his  having  written  libels  on  a member  of  the  Beresford  family 
in  the  Waterford  Chronicle  during  the  last  election  for  that 
county.  There  are  few  other  papers  in  Ireland  deserving  of  the 
slightest  notice.  As  Connaught  is  the  most  backward  of  the 
provinces  in  intelligence  and  literary  improvement,  so  also  are 
the  journals  in  it  remarkable  for  want  of  talent  and  almost 
illegible  printing.  The  Connaught  Journal  is  one  of  the  oldest 
papers  in  Irelaifd,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  O’Flaherty.  It  is  a pub- 
lic-spirited print,  and  has  move  of  the  appearances  of  prosperity 
than  any  of  its  western  contemporaries. 

The  newspaper  press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
now  been  reviewed.*  In  doing  this  all  possible  means  have 

■*  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  List  of  the  Newspapers  in  England  and 
Scotland,  recently  printed  by  Messrs  Barker  & Co  , the  newspaper 
agents.  Fleet  Street.  The  Irish  papers  are  not  given  here,  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  a parliamentary  return  which  we  have  given  elsewhere. 

LIST  OF  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  PAPERS. 
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been  taken  to  obtain  correct  information,  and  to  avoid  giving 
offence.  The  writer  has  had  no  party  purpose  to  serve,  no 
individuals  to  please,  and  none  whom  he  would  wish  to  injure 


Bath  Journal 
Bath  Herald 

Bath  and  Cheltenham  Gazette 
Berkshire  Chronicle  (Reading) 
Berwick  Advertiser 
Birmingham  Gazette 
Birmingham  Journal 
Blackburn  Gazette 
Bolton  Chronicle 
Boston  Gazette 
Bridgewater  Herald 
Brighton  Herald 
Brighton  Gazette 
Brighton  Guardian 
Bristol  Gazette 

Bristol  Journal  (Felix  Farley’s) 
Bristol  Mirror 
Bristol  Mercury 
Bucks  Gazette  (Aylesbury) 

Bury  Post 

Bury  and  Suffolk  Herald  - 
Cambridge  Chronicle 
Cambrian  (Swansea) 

Carmarthen  Journal 
Carlisle  Journal 
Carlisle  Patriot 
Chelmsford  Chronicle 
Cheltenham  Chronicle 
Cheltenham  Journal 
Chester  Chronicle 
Chester  Courant 
Chesterfield  Gazette 
Colchester  Gazette 
Cornwall  Gazette  (Truro) 

County  Chronicle 

County  Herald 

Coventry  Mercury 

Coventry  Herald 

Coventry  Observer 

Cumberland  Pacquet  (Wliitehaven) 

Derby  Mercury 

Derby  Reporter 

Devizes  Gazette 

Devonport  Telegraph 

Devonshire  Chronicle  (Exeter) 

Dorchester  Journal  (Sherborne) 

Dorset  County  Chronicle 

Doncaster  Gazette 

Durham  Advertiser 

Durham  Chronicle 
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- Saturday 

- Tuesday 

- Saturday 

- Saturday 

- Monday 

- Saturday 

- Saturday 

- Saturday 

- Tuesday 

- Wednesday 
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- Wednesday 
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- Saturday 
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- Saturday 

- Saturday 
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- Saturday 
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- Saturday 
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- Thursday 
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- Wednesday 

- Thursday 

- Thursday 

- Saturday 

- Saturday 

- Thursday 

- Thursday 
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or  offend.  If  inaccuracies  have  crept  in,  they  were  unavoidable  : 
those  who  can  detect  them  are,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  account 
for  their  existence ; and  the  public,  generally,  will,  it  is  hoped, 


Essex  Herald  (Chelmsford) 

Exeter  Flying  Post 

Exeter  Gazette 

Exeter  Western  Luminary 

Exeter  Alfred 

Exeter  Western  Times 

Falmouth  Packet 

Gloucester  Journal 

Hampshire  Chronicle  (Winchester) 

Hampshire  Telegraph  (Portsmouth) 

Hampshire  Advertiser  (Southampton) 

Hants  Herald  (Portsmouth) 

Hereford  Journal 

Herts  Mercury 

Hull  Packet  - - 

Hull  Advertiser 

Hull  Rockingham 

Huntingdon  Gazette  (Caml)ridge) 

Ipswich  Journal 

Kentish  Gazette  (Canterbury) 

Kentish  Chronicle  (Canterbury) 

Kent  Herald  (Canterbury) 

Kent  and  Essex  Mercury 

Lancaster  Gazette 

Leamington  Spa  Courier 

Leeds  Intelligencer 

Leeds  Mercury 

Leeds  Patriot 

Leicester  Journal 

Leicester  Chronicle 

Leicester  Herald 

Lincoln  Herald 

Litchfield  Mercury 

Liverpool  General  Advertiser 

Liverpool  Saturday’s  Advertiser 

Liverpool  Courier 

Liverpool  Mercury 

Liverpool  Albion 

Liverpool  Mercantile  Advertiser 

Liverpool  Times 

Liverpool  Chronicle 

Macclesfield  Courier 

Maidstone  Journal 

Maidstone  Gazette  - - 

Manchester  Chronicle 

Manchester  Herald 

Manchester  Guardian 

Manchester  Mercury 

Manchester  Courier 

Manchester  Times 
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- Saturday 

- Saturday 
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- Monday 
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look  with  indulgence  on  the  attempt  to  supply  them  with 
information  on  a subject  which  is  allowed  to  be  of  general 
interest. 


Manchester  Advertiser 
Monmouth  Merlin  (Monmouth) 
Newcastle  Courant 
Newcastle  Chronicle 
Northampton  Mercury 
Norfolk  Chronicle 
Norwich  Mercury 
Nottingham  Journal  . 

Nottingham  Review 
Nottingham  Mercury 
North  Wales  t'hronicle  (Bangor) 
North  Devon  Journal  (Barnstaple) 
Oxford  Journal 
Oxford  Herald 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  Journal 

Plymouth  Herald 

Preston  Chronicle 

Preston  Pilot 

Reading  Mercury 

Rochester  Gazette 

Salisbury  Journal 

Salopian  Journal  (Shrewsbury) 

Shrewsbury  Chronicle 

Sherborne  Mercury 

Sheffield  Iris 

Sheffield  Mercury 

Sheffield  Independent 

Sheffield  Courant 

Stamford  Mercury 

Stamford  News 

Staffordshire  Advertiser 

Staffordshire  Mercury  (Han.) 

Stockport  Advertiser  - 

Sussex  Advertiser  (Lewes) 

Suffolk  Chronicle  (Ipswich) 

Taunton  Courier 

Tyne  Mercury  (New’castle  on  Tyne) 
Wakefield  and  Halifax  Journal 
Warwick  Advertiser 
Westmoreland  Advertiser  (Kendal) 
Westmoreland  Gazette  (Kendal) 
West  Briton  (Truro) 

Windsor  Express 
Wolverhampton  Chronicle 
Worcester  Journal 
Worcester  Herald 
York  Courant 
York  Chronicle 

York  Herald  - - . 

York  Gazette 

VOL.  XII.  Westminster  Review. 
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In  the  preceding  Numbers  the  press  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  described  as  an  engine  of  great  power  in  effecting  intel- 
lectual improvement : but  whilst  room  was  found  for  gratifica- 
tion, in  the  fact  of  its  enormous  increase,  even  under  all  the 
shackles  imposed  upon  it  by  taxation  and  illegal  restrictions. 


BRITISH  ISLANDS. 


Guernsey  Gazette 
Guernsey  Mercury  - - 

Guernsey  Star 
Jersey  Gazette  (Mourant’s) 

Jersey  Constitutional  * - 

Jersey  British  Press 
Mauk’s  Advertiser 

SCOTCH  PAPERS. 

Aberdeen  Journal 

Aberdeen  Chronicle  - - - - 

Ayr  Advertiser  - . . 

Dumfries  Journal  - - - 

Dumfries  Courier  - - - 

Dundee  Advertiser  - 

Dundee  Courier  - - - 

Edinburgh  Caledonian  Mercury 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant 
Edinburgh  Observer  - - - 

Edinburgh  Advertiser 
Edinburgh  Gazette  (l>y  authority) 
Edinl)urgh  Weekly  Journal 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle 
Edinburgh  Scotsman 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Advertiser 
Edinburgh  Evening  Post  - r 

Edinburgh  Literary  Journal 
Fife  Herald  (Cupar)  . - 

Glasgow  Courier  . - 
Glasgow  Herald  - - - 

Glasgow  Journal 

Glasgow  Chronicle  - - - 

Glasgow  Free  Press  - _ - 

Glasgow  Times  - - - 

Glasgow  Evening  Post  - - - 

Greenock  Advertiser  . - 

Inverness  Journal  , - - - 

Inverness  Courier  . - 

Kelso  Mail  - - . . 

Kelso  Weekly  Journal 

Montrose  Review  . - - . 

Paisley  Advertiser  . - 

Perth  Courier  - - . 

Stirling  Journal  . - . . 

Stirling  Advertiser  , - 

Strathmore  Journal  (Cupar) 
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it  was  not  forgotten  that  it  might  become  much  greater  if  it 
were  left  with  proper  freedom  and  scope  for  action.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman  addressed 
two  long  and  very  able  Letters  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, pointing  out  to  him  the  hardships  under  which  news- 
paper proprietors  are  suffering,  and  showing  the  extent  of 
intellectual  and  commercial  benefit  which  would  result  from 
a more  liberal  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  the  legislature.  The  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  after  making 
a calculation,  by  which  he  supposes,  that  if  all  the  duties  on 
newspapers  were  repealed,  the  paper  which  now  costs  seven- 
pence  could  be  sold  for  three  halfpence,  and  assuming  that,  if 
government  w'ere  to  reduce  the  stamp-duty  to  two-pence,  and 
the  advertisement-duty  to  one  shilling,  the  two  taxes  would 
yield  as  much  to  the  Treasury  as  they  do  now,  proceeds  to 
consider  how  these  taxes  immediately  affect  the  circulation 
of  newspapers.  We  cannot  render  a more  effectual  service  to 
the  proprietors  of  newspapers  generally,  or  indeed  confer  a 
greater  benefit  upon  those  who  take  a strong  interest  in  the 
subject,  than  by  copying  the  remarks  made  by  this  gentle- 
man. He  says, 

‘ Colquhoun  computes,  that,  in  1812,  there  were  in  Britain  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  heads  of  families,  Avith  incomes 
exceeding’  £800  per  annum.  Their  number  may  probably  be  nov\’ 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  ; and, ^ in  tlie  United  States,  almost 
every  person  with  such  a revenue  would  have  a daily  paper.  Now, 
from  a parliamentary  document,  printed  in  1821,  we  find,  that  the 
average  circulation  of  the  London  daily  journals  was  about  two 
thousand  two  hundred  ; and  assuming  that  it  is  the  same  still,  it 
folloAvs,  that  the  impressions  of  all  these  papers  put  together  amount 
to  only  thirty-five  thousand.  Hence  avc  have  rea.son  to  conclude, 
that,  Avere  papers  untaxed,  the  Avealthiest  class  alone  Avmdd  take  three 
or  four  times  as  many  copies  of  the  daily  papers  as  noAV  serve  the 
Avhole  population  of  the  country  ! a reduction  of  the  duties  Avould 
have  a proportional  effect  on  the  circulation. 

' The  population  of  the  British  isles,  at  present,  is  A ery  nearly 
double  the  population  of  the  United  States ; the  one  being  above 
twenty-three  millions,  and  the  other  about  twelve  millions  ; deducting 
the  blacks,  the  American  population  Avill  be  about  ten  millions. 

‘ In  the  British  isles  tlrere  are  at  i)rcsent,  according  to  I\I.  Moreau, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  newspai)ers  j of  Avhich  nineteen  or 
twenty  are  daily  j viz.  sixteen  in  London,  and  three  or  four  in  Ireland. 

‘ In  the  United  States,  in  1810,  there  Avere  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  neAVspapers  ; in  1823,  according  to  a table  in  my  possession, 
there  were  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  j and  in  last  Spring  IMr. 
Cooper  estimated  the  number  at  eight  hundred  Notions  of  the 
Americans,”  v'ol.  ii.  p.  133]  : of  these,  according  to  the  statement 
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of  un  American  editor  to  me  personally,  and  according  to  a paragraph 
which  appeared  some  months  ago  in  several  American  journals,  there 
are  fifty  published  rlaily.  New  York,  in  tire  month  of  Marcli  last, 
had  twelve  daily  jrapers  ; Philadelplria,  eight  or  nine  ; Baltimore,  five  ; 
Boston,  three  or  four,  &c. 

‘ The  whole  number  of  papers  printed  annuall}'^  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years,  as  I find  from  the 
amount  of  stamp-duty,  was  twenty-seven  millions,  eight  hundreil  and 
twenty-seven  thousand,  Tliis  gives  an  average  circulation  of  about 
eleven  hundred  for  each. 

' I might,  perhaps,  state  the  average  circulation  of  the  American 
journals  fairly  enough  at  the  same  amount ; because  the  daily  papers 
there,  which  print  a greater  number  than  the  others,  compose  a much 
greater  proportion  of  the  entire  mass.  But,  taking  them  at  one 
thousand  co])ies  each,  and  classing  them  as  I find  done  in  an  American 
paragraph,  the  result  is  as  follows  : — 

Copie.s  Priiited  Annually. 

.5,50  Weekly  Papers  . . . . . . 28,000,000 

200  Semi-Weekly,  or  Tri-Weekly  . . • • 20,800,000 

.50  Daily  ..  ..  ..  ..  15,600,000 

64,400,000 

' If  this  Estimate  is  fairly  made,  it  shows  that  there  are  nearly  two 
and  a lialf  times  as  many  papers  printed  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Britain,  for  less  th.an  half  the  population  (excluding  the  blacks).. 
Combining  the  two  ratios,  it  results,  that  a million  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  purchase  five  times  as  many  newspapers  as  a million  of 
persons  in  the  British  isles  ! 

‘ But  to  draw  the  ])arallel  justly  we  must  recollect  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Americans.  They  live  so  widely  scattered  that 
one  thousand  persons  are  spread  over  as  large  a surface  as  ten  thousand 
in  Britain  : hence  vast  numbers  are  far  from  any  post-office,  and  must 
find  it  difficult  to  procure  a paper,  though  ever  so  able  to  pay  for  it. 
Again,  the  class  of  persons  who  possess  entire  leisure  and  accumulated 
wealth,  and  to  whom  a newspaper  is  a moral  necessary  of  life,  is 
comparatively  small  in  America.  To  balance  this,  indeed,  the  labouring 
classes  have  better  wages  there  than  here  ; l)ut  the  truth  is,  that  if  a 
paper  could  lie  had  for  two-pence  a week,  the  worst  paid  labourer 
could  afford  to  get  it  : we  shall,  therefore,  have  a juster  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  press  in  each  country  if  we  compare  the  towns  of  the  one 
with  those  of  the  other. 

‘ There  is  not  a town  in  Great  Brit.ain  but  London  that  does  or  can 
support  a daily  paper  ! — In  the  United  States  every  considerable  town 
has  one  or  more  : Rochester,  a town  with  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
Trov,  with  nearly  the  same  number  (both  in  the  State  of  New  York), 
have  each  their  daily  paper,  while  neither  Manchester  nor  Glasgow 
has  one  ! Think  of  the  capital  of  .Scotland  wanting  a paper  of  this 
description,  while  an  American  town,  of  the  size  of  Dalkeith,  has  one  ! 
Think,  too,  of  Leith,  with  a population  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons^  trying,  in  vain,  some  years  agoj  to  establish  a weekly  paper  I 
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' Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  have  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
population,  but  the  English  town  has  probably  six  times  as  much 
trade  as  the  American.— Now  Liverpool  has  eight  weekly  papers, 
which  put  forth  eight  publications  in  all  per  week.  Philadelphia  has 
eight  daily  papers,  and  eight  or  ten  others,  which  init  forth  about 
seventy  publications  per  week  ! 

‘ Scotland,  with  two  million  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
has  thirty-eight  papers,  not  one  of  which  is  published  more  than  thrice 
a week.  Pennsylvania,  with  one  ^million  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  had  one  hundred  and  ten  papers  in  1823,  of  which  four- 
teen or  fifteen  were  published  daily  ! 

‘ These  facts  speak  for  themselves  : 1 think  they  fully  vyarrant  the 
conclusion,  that  in  the  most  thickly-settled  parts  of  the  United  States, 
which  alone  afford  j)roper  materials  for  comparison,  the  number  of 
newspapers  in  circulation  amongst  any  given  number  of  inhabitants 
is  eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as  in  Britain.’ 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  arguments  here  used,  and 
the  fact  that  no  town  in  England,  except  London,  can  support 
a daily  paper,  can  we  think  be  owing  to  nothing  but  the  enor- 
mous price  at  which  a newspaper  is  sold  in  this  country. 

Next  to  the  stamp-duty  on  the  paper  itself,  the  most  oppres- 
sive thing  under  which  the  newspaper  press  suffers,  is  the  duty 
on  advertisements.  Every  advertisement,  however  short,  pays 
to  the  government  a duty  of  3s.  6J.  and  the  accumulation  ot 
advertisements,  even  at  the  enormous  price  charged  for  therii  in 
well-established  papers,  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  displaying  them  properly  so  as  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  public. 
In  the  American  papers  scarcely  an  advertiseiueirt  appears 
without  some  engraving  of  a character  adapted  to  the  nature  ot 
the  announcement,  and  the  practice,  although  not  very  chaste 
to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  advertisements  set  in  the 
smallest  type,  and  crowded  together  so  as  to  be  almost  lost,  is 
found  to  be  very  useful  to  the  advertiser.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, advocates  for  the  engraviilg  plan,  but  should  like  to  see 
the  advertisements  so  displayed  in  type,  that  in  this  commercial 
country,  where  public  advertisement  is  the  only  channel  of  sale 
and  purchase,  the  advertiser  and  the  reader  may  be  well  ac- 
commodated. A change  is  desirable,  indeed,  it  it  were  only 
to  do  away  with  the  illiberal,  we  had  almost  said  dishonest 
double-sheet  system,  by  which  advertisements  instead  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  regular  course,  are  thrown  into  a supplementary 
•sheet  which  is  not  read  by  one  person  in  fifty.  The  editor  of  the 
Scotsman  very  justly  observes,  that  newspapers  are  in  the  most 
strict  and  proper  sense  instruments  of  trade,  and  being  so,  it 
may  fairly  be  asked,  whether  so  enormous  a tax  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  them.  As  a proof  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
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duty  operates,  it  is  mentioned  that  whilst  the  number  of  adver- 
tisements which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  ot  America  in  one  year  was  ten  million  one  hundred  and 
live  thousand,  the  number  in  the  same  period  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  British  Isles,  was  only  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  nine  liundied  and  twenty-three,  although 
the  population  is  double  in  amount,  so  that  in  fact  the  adver- 
tising in  xAinerica  is  to  that  in  the  British  Isles  as  twenty  to 
one.  The  charge  per  line  in  the  two  countiies  for  the  shortest 
class  of  advertisements,  viz.  those  of  eipht  or  ten  lines,  is  as 
follows  : 


In  London. 

. Per  line. 

ror  the  first  insertion Is.  nearly 

For  the  second,  do.  ...  ...  ...  Is.  ... 

For  each  subsequent  insertion  at  the 

rate  of  thrice  a week Is.  ... 

For  each  subsequent  insertion  daily 

after  the  second  ...  ...  ...  Is.  ... 

For  advertisements  of  twenty  lines  : — 

First  insertion  ...  ...  ...  Qd. 

Second,  do.  ...  ...  ...  dd. 

For  each  subsequent  insertion  at  the 

rate  of  thrice  a week  dd. 

For  each  subsequent  insertion  daily 

after  the  second  ...  ...  9d. 


In  New  York. 
Per  line. 

..  3d. 

. \kd. 

4d. 


Id. 

2d. 

Id. 

|d. 

\d. 


And  yet  it  is  supposed  that  in  America,  the  proprietors  of  news- 
papers having  no  tax  to  pay,  derive  a greater  average  profit 
than  the  same  class  of  persons  in  this  country.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  the  charges  for  advertising  are  so  high,  few  per- 
sons advertise  in  more  than  two  or  three  newspapers — those  of 
course  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  greatest  circulation,  and 
thus  it  is  only  by  a few  that  considerable  profit  can  be  derived. 
To  reduce  the  duty  would,  therefore,  be  to  equalize  the  profit, 
and  to  offer  a boon  to  commex'cial  enterprise  of  every  descrip- 
tion. But  the  newspapers  alone  do  .not  suffer  from  this  tax. 
We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  government,  which  now  derives 
only  between  lb‘0,000/.  and  170,000/.  per  annum  from  the  adver- 
tisement duty,  would  not  gain  much  more  by  reducing  it  two- 
thirds.  The  high-duty  system  has  never  succeeded  in  any 
branch  of  industry — it  has  been  abandoned  with  benefit  to  all 
parties  in  many  instances,  and  we  cannot  conceive  any  fitter 
occasion  for  repeating  the  experiment  than  in  the  instance  of 
newspapers. 

We  cannot  close  our  review  of  the  newspaper  press  in  th$ 
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United  Kino-dom  without  remarking  upon  the  silly  affec^tion  of 
indifterence°to  newspaper  opposition  or  advocacy,  which  is  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  leading  persons  m and  out  of  parhammit ; 
nothinsis  more  common  than  to  hear  this  or  that  great  man.  with  a 
sneerexclaim,  “oh,  the  newspapers  say  so,”  or“  who  pays  attention 
to  the  newspapers  and  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar,  persons  who, 
but  for  the  newspapers  would  never  have  risen  to  eminence,  appear 
to  aspire  to  a notoriety  founded  upon  contern^  for  the 
expressed  in  the  public  journals.  If  the 

to  be  entertained  by  these  persons  were  real,  ^^'e  should  shudder 
to  see  it  tolerated  as  it  lately  has  been,  for  if  once  the  news- 
paper press  could  be  brought  into  general  contempt,  theie 
would  be  an  end  of  liberty  and  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
discussing  the  merits  of  persons  in  authority.  But  it  is  a mere 
affectation— an  affectation  of  the  most  childish  and  silly  de- 
scription—an  assumption  of  independence  over  that  powpr,  the 
well-directed  influence  of  which  a truly  great  and  good  mari 
must  acknowledge  and  respect.  Nothing  denotes  weakness  of 
mind  more  than  this  pretended  indiflerence  to  praise  or  censure 
—nothing  betrays  a desire  of  emancipation  from  the  salutary 
control  of  the  newspaper  press  more  than  the  silly  a«d  con- 
temptuous defiance  thrown  out  by  those  wdio  profess  to  be  above 
newspaper  criticism.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  ^ 
this  vapouring  has  its  origin  in  weakness  ; that  whilst  m public 
epeeSL  and  writings  thf  press  is  defied,  private  sacrifices  are 
offered,  and  propitiatory  mediations  are  made,  seciiie  its 
support  or  neutrality.  It  is  in  our  power  to  shew  s in  the 
case  of  several  of  the  little  great  men  now  in  oftice  or  th^g^ 

lature  but  we  shall  reserve  our  exposure  for  a more  httiiig  op- 
portunity. We  have  noticed  the  subject  because  it  was  due 
L the  numerous  body  who  have  been  insulted  by  ^ 

kind  alluded  to,  to  do  so,  but  at  present  we  shall  go 

The  subject  will  be  pursued  in  future  aiticles  on  the  news 
paper  press  of  continental  Europe  and  America. 


Aht  V —Forest  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  HVds  of  North  Amenca  ; 
bein<r  a Diary  of  a Winter's  Route  from  Halifax  to  the  Canadas, 
and^ during  four  months  residence  in  the  Wwds  on  Hie 
Lakes  Huron  and  Simcoe.  By  George  Head,  Bsq.  London. 
Murray.  1829. 


■VATHY  is  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Manner  of 

York,  the  most  delightful  and  interesting  of  books  In 

what  does  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  consist:  whence  is  it 
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derived  ? How  is  it  that  the  various  members  of  the  busy  world, 
liigh  and  low,  young  and  old,  feel  so  intense  a sympathy  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor  in  his  utter  solitude  ? It 
cannot  be  said  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  enchains 
the  attention  of  the  anxious  reader,  for  adventure  chiefly  ceases 
with  his  shipwreck  when  the  true  interest  of  the  story  com- 
mences : it  is  when  he  is  alone  that  our  imagination  is  with  him  : 
in  his  cave,  in  the  chase  of  his  goats,  in  his  primitive  contriv- 
ances of  necessary  utensils,  in  his  solitary  visits  to  the  wreck, 
in  his  wanderings  on  the  shore.  His  register  of  simple  notch 
and  pole,  though  it  only  reckons  the  days  of  a poor  mariner’s 
sojourn  in  a desert  island  ‘placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,’ 
is  reflected  upon  with  even  a more  lively  interest  than  that 
other  Register  termed  Annual,  of  paper  and  print,  which  in  this 
country  records  all  the  great  yearly  transactions  of  the  entire 
world.  Such  is  the  intensity  of  individual  sympathy. 

There  are  few  things  more  flattering  to  mankind  than  to 
be  shewn  by  a practical  example  the  fertility  of  human  re- 
sources : it  is  a noble  spectacle  for  us  to  watch  an  individual 
turning  all  nature  to  his  uses,  forcing  her  bounties  where  she 
does  not  yield  them  spontaneously,  and  by  the  arts  of 
civilization,  diverting  them  into  the  channels  best  adapted 
to  administer  to  his  wants : the  struggle  is  noble,  and 
no  small  source  of  the  interest  we  take  in  such  narratives  as 
those  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  There  is  moreover  a pleasing  per- 
plexity in  suddenly  discovering  the  extent  of  our  depen- 
dence in  a state  of  civilization  upon  persons  and  objects  to 
whose  aid  we  have  been  so  long  habituated,  that  we  absolutely 
forget  the  necessity  of  their  mediation.  When  we  behold  a 
being  accidentally  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  civilized  sub- 
sidia  : seeking  his  fire  in  the  recesses  of  nature,  moulding  his 
own  pottery ; and  stripping  his  clothing  from  the  beasts  of  the 
■field,  w’e  are  excited  to  a sudden  and  lively  impression  of  the 
advantages  by  which  we  are  surrounded  : our  porcelain,  our  plate, 
and  our  stores  of  shining  steel,  our  well-compacted  dress,  and 
all  the  accessories  of  civilized  life  assume  a distinct  existence. 
A pair  of  gloves  becomes  a chapter  of  thought,  and  we 
become  alive  to  all  the  complicated  machinery  of  artificial  life. 
These  are  some  of  the  ])leasures  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
such  works,  and  thus  they  are  combined  with  all  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  spring  from  the  common  source  of  sympathy 
with  one  who  is  placed  in  circumstances  of  extreme  trial. 

We  have  been  led  to  talk  of  Robinson  Crusoe  by  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Head,  who  is  a sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  way.  He 
was  neither  shipwrecked  nor  wholly  excluded  from  society,  but 
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in  his  residence  among  the  back  woods  of  Canada  he  was  placed 
very  nearly  in  a state  of  complete  solitude,  and  sufficiently  thiown^ 
upon  his  own  resources  to  give  us  an  interest  in  the  perusal  of 
his  adventures. — The  scene  of  his  temporary  banishment  frorn 
society  was  not  laid  in  any  paradisaical  island  of  the  South 
Seas,  but  still  in  a country  which  has  high  claims  upon  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  ; a country  of  rude  and  gigantic  features, 
of  hard  but  invigorating  climate,  and  abounding  in  difficulties 
which  task  the  ingenuity  and  the  courage  of  the  occupant. 
Mr.  Head  is  equal  not  only  to  live  among  the  cold  Canadian 
hills,  but  he  is  equal  to  the  description  of  them  ; we  have  perused 
his  work  with  considerable  pleasure  and  shall  contiive  to  inform 
our  readers  what  they  may  expect  from  it. 

Mr.  Head,  with  some  objects  in  view  which  he  does  not 
explain,  disembarked  at  Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
after  a rough  passage  from  Falmouth,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber : the  St.  Lawrence  was  already  closed  for  the  winter  ; con- 
sequently our  voyager  had  to  make  his  way  to  the  Canadas 
over  land,  an  enterprise  of  some  difficulty  and  hardship.  A 
journey  in  this  country,  in  winter,  is  only  practicable  after  the 
snow  has  fallen  in  quantities  sufficient  to  bear  the  sleigh  ; and 
as  the  snow  had  not  yet  come  down,  Mr.  Head  was  delayed  in 
Halifax  until  the  roads  were  in  order  for  travelling.  The 
moment  of  the  descent  of  the  snow  is  the  signal  of  gaiety  m 
Halifax.  The  sleigh  is  put  in  immediate  requisition,  the  fur 
cloaks  are  assumed,  and  all  the  world  is  in  motion,  for  business  or 
pleasure:  the  fall  of  the  snow  is  a manner  of  breaking  the  ice 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Merchandise  of  all  descriptions  begins  to 
arrive,  and  not  the  least  singular  in  appearance  are  the  waggon- 
loads of  frozen  pigs.  These  “ are  exposed  for  sale,  quite  hard 
and  stiff,  and  in  a fit  state  to  keep  till  the  spring.  They  had 
an  unusually  uncouth  appearance  ; for  their  mouths  were  gene- 
rally open,  and  the  last  services  seemed  never  to  have  been 
properly  paid  to  the  defunct.  Their  limbs  were  not  arranged 
with  decent  regularity,  and  they  appeared  to  have  given  up  the 
ghoSt  in  the  act  of  squalling  and  at  lull  gallop.  Some  were 
placed  standing  at  the  doors  in  the  streets  like  rocking-hoises 
before  a toy-shop,  upon  their  four  legs,  as  if  they  had  been 
alive.  This  mode  of  keeping  a pig  for  a winter  without  giving 
him  a grain  of  anything  to  eat,  or  being  subject  to  his  noisy 
unmannerly  conduct — nay,  to  be  enabled  to  eat  him  piece-meal 
is  indisputably  one  advantage  of  a cold  climate.  But  frozen 
meat,  on  the  other  hand,  disappoints  the  epicure,  being  always 

Dr.  Granville  in  his  description  of  St.  Petersburg,  tells  us  of 
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markets  piled  with  frozen  provisions,  and  of  housekeepers  who 
store  their  winter’s  provision  in  cellars  as  we  do  coals ; he, 
however,  if  we  remember  right,  differs  from  Mr.  Head  in  his 
estimation  of  frozen  viands.  In  all  probability  the  Russians 
understand  the  art  of  thawing  better  than  the  North  Americans, 
and  it  may  be  owing  to  this  that  the  latter  find  their  provisions 
“ tasteless  and  bad.” 

On  the  8th  December,  Mr.  Head  left  Halifax  in  a sleigh 
which  he  had  engaged  to  take  him  to  Annapolis,  a distance  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles,  for  which  he  v/as  to  pay 
201.,  a tolerable  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  roads.  The  Cana- 
dians and  the  other  Colonists  in  that  quarter  seem  to  share  the 
identical  manners  of  the  Yankees  themselves  ; not  only  as  we 
have  them  painted  in  the  elaborate  pages  of  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
but  even  as  Matthews  himself  has  sketched  them  before  the 
admiring  audiences  of  our  countrymen.  The  reception  Mr. 
Head  met  with  at  the  different  inns  on  his  route  is  truly  Ame- 
rican. “The  people”  says  he  of  an  inn  on  the  road  to  Anna- 
polis, “ were  not  at  all  uncivil ; they  allowed  me  to  shake  the 
snow  off  my  clothes  in  the  passage,  and  proceed  unmolested  as 
far  as  the  parlour,  but  nobody  seemed  at  all  inclined  to  stir,  till 
in  answer  to  my  repeated  entreaties,  “Mother,”  said  the  great 
girl  of  the  house,  in  a fretful  tone,  “ Mother,  don  t you  hear  how  the 
man  is  calling  for  something  to  eat : and  then  the  mother  did 
begin  to  move  herself,  and  presently  a heavy  pile  of  toast  and 
butter  was  placed  before  me,  together  with  tea  and  beef-steaks.” 
The  fact  is,  that  the  landlords  of  the  inns  are  mostly  holders 
of  land,  and  independent  of  the  profits  arising  from  their 
hostelry  ; they  are  moreover  thinly  scattered,  and  consequently, 
the  Boniface  of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  considers  that  the  obligation  between  the  traveller  and 
himself,  is  mutual ; and  the  balance  considerably  in  his  own 
favour.  Some  official  importance  is  also  generally  assumed, 
for  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  the  publican  is  a captain  or 
colonel  of  the  Militia. 

From  Annapolis  Mr.  Head  made  his  way  to  Digby,  where  he 
was  to  embark  in  order  to  cross  the  dangerous  bay  of  Fundy  to 
the  town  of  St.  John’s.  After  which  town,  the  next  point  on  the 
route  to  Quebec  is  Fredericton,  a distance  of eigh(y-one  miles ; upon 
the  ice  of  the  frozen  river  of  St.  John’s.  The  season  was,  how- 
ever, not  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  the  entire  passage  by 
the  river  practicable : it  was  therefore  only  resorted  to  by 
the  driver  of  the  sleigh  occasionally,  when  he  deemed  it  suffi- 
ciently frozen.  The  ice-route  on  these  and  other  rivers  of 
Canada  is  never  entitled  to  be  called  safe : the  confined  air  bursting 
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from  underneath,  leaves  chasms  which  becoming  slightly  skimmed 
over  with  new  ice  incapable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  a vehicle,  and 
this  will  occur  whatever  may  be  the  general  thickness  of  the 
icoj  Qi’  however  great  the  intensity  of  the  frost.  The  depth  of 
the  snow-diifts  also  opposes  some  obstacles  to  the  traveller,  but 
when  the  ice  happens  to  be  sound,  and  the  snow  to  have  been 
driven  away,  this  mode  of  getting  on  has  its  chaims.  At  one 
spot,  “ the  wind,  ” says  Mr.^Head,  “ had  cleared  away  the  snow, 
and  the  ice  was  nearly  bare.  The  driver  rattled  his  horses  on 
at  a brisk  gallop,  till  they,  by  degrees,  settled  down  into  their 
fastest  trot.  The  sound  of  the  runners  upon  the  ice,  and  of  the 
horses  feet,  together  with  the  perfect  indifterence  with  which  the 
driver  treated  repeated  loud  cracks,  which  were  distinctly 
audible,  was  to  me  altogether  new.  Still  the  motion  was  new, 
and  the  labour  of  the  horses  light,  that  there  was  very  much 
to  be  pleased  with,  so  finding  that  he  whose  business  it  was  to 
judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  ice  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  I 
'very  soon  left  off  thinking  about  it.”  In  one  spot,  however, 
the  ice  gave  way : fortunately  only  the  horses  dropped  through  the 
hole,  and  they  were  at  length  extricated  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  driver  and  Mr.  Head.  They  were  proceeding  so  fast  and 
the  shock  was  so  sudden,  that  Mr.  Head  was  flung  a long  way 
clear  of  the  water. 

At  Fredericton  the  pains  of  travelling  are  relieved  by  a ball, 
into  the  pleasures  of  which  Mr.  Head  entered  with  all  his  heart. 
These  things  appear  to  be  pretty  nearly  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
the  old  country,  except  that  the  severity  of  the  climate  without, 
perhaps,  encourages  a still  greater  rapprochement  within,  and 
disposes  all  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society  with  a more  cheerful 
warmth  than  with  us.  The  jingling  of  the  bells  of  the  sleighs  at 
the  doors,  and  the  general  donning  and  doffing  of  fur,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies,  of  snow-boots,  in  the  ball  room,  were  features 
which  appear  chiefly  to  distinguish  a Canadian  ball  from  an 
English  dance  in  the  country.  “ Heaps  of  these  snow-boots,” 
says  our  author,  “ w’ere  distributed  by  the  person  who  had  them 
in  charge  to  their  fair  owners,  who  all  at  once  within  a very 
small  space,  began  to  put  them  on.  All  these  snow-boots 
required  fastening,  and  to  fasten  them  it  was  indispensable  to 
stoop  : some  had  chairs,  but  most  had  not ; so  that  the  variety 
of  attitudes  in  which  the  female  figure  was  on  that  occasion 
displayed,  I shall  not  readily  forget — much  less  the  dilemma  in 
which  I found  myself  when  standing  in  the  midst  of,  and  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  fine  forms,  I was  unable  to  stir  an  inch  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  backwards  or  forwards,  without  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  disturbing  their  equilibrium.  But  they  equipped 
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themselves  with  great  rapidity,  and  laden  with  shawls,  plaids, 
and  calashes,  sleigh  after  sleigh  received  its  burden,  and  away 
they  went  w'ith  bells  jingling,  and  the  white  smoke  from  the 
horses’  nostrils  shining  in  the  lamps  of  the  carriages  that 
remained.” 

At  Fredericton  Mr.  Head  was  obliged  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions for  a formidable  journey  on  foot  over  the  snow  lying  in 
drifts  on  the  bed  of  the  river  St.  John  ; for  although  he  had 
still  eighty-three  miles  sleigh  carriage  to  go  as  far  as  Presque 
Isle,  yet  Fredericton  was  the  last  place  of  sufficient  importance 
to  afford  him  the  necessary  supply  of  snow-shoes,  tobogins, 
and  buffalo  skins.  After  the  purchase  of  which  he  sets  out  to 
Presque  Isle.  At  an  inn,  or  rather  reception-house  on  the 
road,  Mr.  Head  meets  with  entertainment  which  he  describes 
with  much  humour : the  scene  in  the  following  passage  of 
domestic  infelicity  would  be  worthy  of  Hogarth,  if  the  dash  of 
caricature  in  it  did  not  bring  it  down  to  the  manner  of  George 
Cruikshank. 

‘ The  house  we  were  now  in  for  the  night  was  very  particularly 
dirty  and  comfortless.  There  were  two  beds  in  the  room,  one  for  the 
host,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  (the  youngest  of  which  was  not 
more  than  a few  weeks  old,)  and  the  other  was  a}ipropriated  to  me. 
The  driver  and  ray  servant  lay  on  the  boards  before  the  stove,  which 
was  a Canada  one,  and  too  powerful  for  the  size  of  the  room.  The 
heat  all  night  was  quite  suffocating,  though  the  weather  certainly 
was  not  warmer  than  20°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  bed  I slept  in  had 
green  stuff  curtains,  full  of  dust  3 and  the  sheets  were  of  some  .soft 
spongy  material  which,  if  clean,  at  least  felt  otherwise,  and  for  the 
tirst  time  since  I had  been  in  the  country,  I was  tormented  with  fleas. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  a wink  of  sleep  5 for,  besides  my  own  griev- 
ances, there  were  other  causes  of  disturbance.  The  child  cried 
incessantly  in  spite  of  all  the  w'oman  could  do  to  pacify  it.  It  had, 
I believ'e,  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  it,  but  seemed,  from  sheer 
frowardness,  to  imagine  that  the  little  world  of  our  miserable  apart- 
ment was  made  for  itself.  Sometimes  the  good  wife  sat  up  in 
her  bed  with  the  little  animal  hugged  up  between  her  chin  and  her 
elbows,  hushing  and  rocking  herself  and  it ; then  she  patted  its  back, 
and  still  it  cried-  Then  ten  times  (I  dare  say)  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  out  of  bed  got  tlie  poor  husband,  and  stood  for  several 
minutes  at  the  stove,  with  a pair  of  lean  bare  legs,  and  an  extremely 
short  shirt,  stirring  something  in  a saucepan  with  the  broken  stump 
of  an  iron  spoon.  A picture  of  obedience  and  misery  ! Then  he  got 
into  bed  again.  Then  came  a long  consultation  and  almost  a 
quarrel,  about  w'hat  was  best  to  be  done.  Then  the  grand  specific 
was  administered,  but  all  without  effect.  At  last  the  other  children 
awoke,  and  the  youngest  of  these  began  to  cry  too  ; and  the  mother 
said  it  was  the  big  one’s  fault,  and  beat  her.  So  off  she  went,  and 
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we  had  a loud  concert,  till,  what  with  the  noise  of  the  children,  and 
the  heat,  and  the  dirt,  and  the  fleas,  I felt  ready  to  rush  out  of  doors 
and  roll  myself  in  the  snow.  But  every  thing  must  have  an  end,  and 
so  at  last  the  children  became  all  tired  out,  and  by  degress  grew 
quiet  • and  in  the  morning  I found  I had  been  asleep,  and  got  out  of 
bed  determined  to  be  off  as  soon  as  I possibly  could.— p.  78—80. 

The  method  of  travelling  in  these  parts  is  not  at  least  without 
its  apparent  danger.  Mr.  Head  met  with  an  able  driver,  and 
they  passed  over  their  difficulties  in  a style  worthy  of  the  four-m- 
hand  club:  we  question  whether  any  members  of  that  now 
obsolete  society  ever  took  a drag  down  and  up  a lull  in  bettei 
style  than  Mr.'Head’s  charioteer. 

‘ Occasionally,  during  this  stage,  we  encountered  some  lUtle 
ravines,  or  precipitous  gullies,  which  crossed  the  road,  and  ''h'ch 
formed  small  creeks  or  outlets  of  the  river.  Tliere  were  several  of 
these  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  was  a 
rude  wooderv  bridge  without  side-rails,  and  scarcely  broad  enough  to 
permit  three  horses  to  pass  abreast ; notwithstanding  which,  we  went 
over  with  our  pair  always  at  full  gallop  ; much  to  my  annoyance  at 
first  till  I found  that  tlie  cattle  possessed  quite  as  much  sense  as  then- 
driver,  and  sufficiently  understood  what  they  were  about.  The  ravines 
were  so  steep,  that  in  order  to  ascend  one  side,  it  was  absolutely^ 
necessary  to  rush  down  the  other  to  gain  an  impetus  j and  the  distance 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
The  bridges  were  composed  of  pine  logs  laid  loosely  together,  which 
made  a rattling  and  a clatter  as  the  horses’  feet  came  upon  them.  The 
Frenchman  drove  with  long  cord  reins,  without  any  contrivance  to 
prevent  them  falling  down  the  horses’  sides,  and  the  rest  of  the 
tackling  was  of  an  equally  simple  fashion.  The  cattle  were  indeed 
but  barely  attached  to  the  vehicle;  a matter  of  little  importance 
during  the  former  part  of  the  journey,  but  now  deserving  a little  more 
consideration  : for  the  horses,  so  sure  as  they  arrived  at  the  verge  of 
each  ravine,  seemed  to  take  all  sort  of  charge  upon  themselves,  while 
the  driver,  yielding  to  circumstances,  sat  still  upon  his  seat.  Up  went 
their  heads  and  tails,  and,  like  a pair  of  hippogrifs,  down  they  went 
with  a dash  till  they  reached  the  bridge,  when,  closing  together,  laying- 
back  their  ears,  and  cringing  in  their  backs,  they  rattled  over  the 
logs  at  full  gallop,  and  up  the  opposite  bank,  nil  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle  brought  them  to  a walk.  Now  came  the  turn  of  the  driver ; 
and  as  he  was  perfect  in  all  the  words  which  frighten  horses,  he  used 
them  with  such  emphasis,  jumping  out  of  the  sleigh  at  the  same  tune 
with  considerable  activity,  while  the  animals  dragged  it  through  the 
deep  snow,  that  he  contrived  to  keep  them  to  their  collar  till  they  had 
completed  the  ascent.’ — p.  81 — 83. 

The  houses  of  the  settlers  on  the  line  of  road  in  a country  so, 
thinly  inhabited  as  this  part  of  North  America,  scarcely  belong, 
so  much  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  travellers.  They  are  entered 
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without  ceremony  : a salutation  is  scarcely  considered  neces- 
sary : the  voyager  enters,  comes  in  after  him  his  log  of  wood, 
and  after  he  has  thrown  it  on  the  tire,  he  takes  down  the  key  of 
the  stable  from  its  nail  as  if  it  were  his  own.  The  landlord 
may  go  to  bed  at  night  with  an  empty  house ; and  in  the 
morning  find  the  hearth  of  his  log-fire  strewed  with  sturdy 
strangers  who  have  dropped  in  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  “It 
is  a question,”  says  Mr.  Head,  which  is  best  off,  the  pennyless 
guest  or  the  host  himself,  who  cannot,  in  his  own  house,  walk 
across  his  bed-room  after  nine  o’clock  at  night,  without  the  risk 
of  disturbing  some  great  fellow  stretched  out  and  snoring  before 
his  fire,  and  who,  if  he  happen  to  be  trod  upon,  will  swear  as 
loudly  as  if  the  whole  house  belonged  to  him. 

On  entering  a house  in  Canada,  the  stranger  stands  a moment 
on  the  threshold  to  shake  off  the  loose  snow  from  his  feet. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  striking  the  hinder  part  of  the 
calf  of  each  leg  with  the  great  toe  of  the  opposite  foot  very 
rapidly — this  is  as  common  in  Canada  as  making  use  of  a mat 
in  England,  and  becomes  so  much  a habit,  that  the  Indians 
never  enter  a room  even  in  summer  without  going  through  the 
ceremony.  From  such  origins  arise  national  practices,  which 
often  outlive  their  occasion  and  necessity. 

At  Preque  Isle  Mr.  Head  was  entertained  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Turner,  on  whom  he  has  exercised  his  talent  for  sketching  ; 
the  portrait  is  curious : in  these  remote  and  thinly-inhabited 
countries,  if  a man  has  not  active  duties  to  perform,  in  the 
absence  of  all  claims  of  society  and  all  motives  of  excitement 
he  sinks  into  a state  of  absolute  torpor. 

host  was,  I believe,  an  American, — a tall,  withered,  thin  man, 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  extremely  small  legs  and  thighs,  narrow 
shoulders,  long  back,  and  as  straight  as  a ramrod.  Innumerable 
short  narrow  wrinkles,  which  crossed  each  other  in  every  direction, 
covered  his  face,  which  was  all  the  same  colour — as  brown  as  a nut ; 
and  he  had  a very  small  mouth,  which  was  drawn  in  and  pursed  up 
at  the  corners.  His  eyes  were  very  little,  black,  keen,  and  deep  set  in 
his  head.  He  hardly  ever  spoke  j and  I do  not  think,  that  while  I 
was  in  his  house  I ever  saw  him  smile.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old 
rusty  black  coat  and  trowsers,  both  perfectly  threadbare,  and  glazed 
about  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  knees  with  grease  j and  he  sat  always  in 
one  posture  and  in  one  place, — bolt  upright  on  a hard  wooden  chair. 
He  seemed  to  me  the  picture  of  a man  who,  from  want  of  interest  in 
the  world,  had  fallen  into  a state  of  apathy  ; — and  yet  that  would  seem 
impossible,  considering  that  Mr.  Turner  was  the  chief  diplomatist  in 
these  parts, — the  representative  of  the  commissariat  department, 
charged  with  the  duties  of  supplying  the  garrison  at  Presque  Isle, — a 
man  of  high  importance  in  his  station,  invested  with  local  authority. 
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and  in  direct  communication  and  correspondence  with  the  higher 
powers  at  Quebec.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  energies  of  Mr. 
Turner’s  body  and  mind  were  suffered  to  lie  at  rest  j for  the  garrison 
consisted  of  a corporal  and  four  privates,  making  in  all  five  men,  to 
supply  them  with  rations  was  nearly  his  whole  and  sole  occupation  j 
and  so  he  had  gradually  sobered  down  into  the  quiet  tranquil  sort  of 
person  I found  him.  A daughter,  a fine,  handsome,  bouncing  girl, 
under  twenty,  with  sparkling  black  eyes  and  an  animated  countenance, 
seemed  to  bear  testimony  to  days  gone  by,  when  affairs  were  some- 
what more  lively  ; but  the  contrast  now  was  sufficiently  striking;  for 
without  regarding  her,  any  body,  or  any  thing,  he  kept  his  place  and 
attitude,  sitting  always  close  to  the  stove. 

' There  was  a small  square  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  door  (as  there 
generally  is  in  all  Canada  stoves),  made  to  open  and  shut  with  a 
slider  as  occasion  requires  ; this  he  kept  open  for  a purpose  of  his 
own  ; for  by  long  practice  he  had  acquired  a knack  of  spitting 
through  this  little  hole  with  such  unerring  certainty,  by  a particular 
sort  of  jerk  through  his  front  teeth,  that  he  absolutely  never  missed 
his  mark.  This  accomplishment  was  the  more  useful  to  him,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  profusely  chewing  tobacco, — all  the  care  he  seemed 
to  have  ! — and  he  opened  the  door  of  the  stove  now  and  then,  to  see 
how  the  fire  was  going  on.’ — p.  98 — 101, 

From  this  point  the  pedestrian  part  of  the  voyage  commenced, 
the  most  fatiguing  and  painful  part  of  which  was  the  necessity 
of  carrying  on  the  feet  the  clumsy  snow-shoes.  This  snow- 
shoe  is  a light  wooden  frame  of  an  oval  shape,  about  forty 
inches  long  and  eighteen  in  extreme  breadth,  and  its  weight 
about  two  pounds.  The  w'hole  surface  within  is  formed  of  a 
net-work  of  thong,  like  that  of  a racket,  but  rather  stouter.  A 
small  square  aperture  about  the  size  of  a man’s  hand  is  left  in 
the  net-work,  into  which  the  toes  sink  at  every  step,  by  which 
means  the  foot  is  prevented  from  slipping  back,  and  a purchase 
is  given  to  step  from,  while  the  snow-shoe,  forming  an  artificial 
platform,  remains  still  in  the  ground.  The  foot  is  in  no  way 
confined  to  the  machine,  except  by  the  toes,  by  which  it  is 
lifted  or  rather  dragged  along  at  each  step.  Such  is  Mr.  Head’s 
description  of  the  shoe  which  to  him  proved  an  instrument  of 
torture.  The  weight  and  the  strain  upon  the  ancle  cause  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  a severely  painful  malady, 
which  is  called  the  ?7ial  u raguette. 

On  this  route  Mr.  Head  travelled  in  company  with  the 
Canadians  who  had  charge  of  the  post  letters,  and  who  acted  as 
his  guides  : they  were  joined  by  the  accidental  travellens  and 
settlers  pursuing  the  same  road.  One  of  these  settlers  entered 
into  conversation  with  Mr.  Head.  The  relations  of  this  man 
lived  in  the  town  of  Ayr  in  Scotland,  and  he  complained  that 
all  intercourse  had  ceased  between  him  and  them  owing  to  the 
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miscarriage  of  his  letters.  Mr.  Head  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
one  for  him.  The  descrijition  of  the  poor  man’s  difficulties  in 
inditing  an  epistle  in  these  wild  regions  is  amusing,  and  may 
serve  to  shew  the  inconsistency  of  letters  and  hand-labour  in  a 
scarcely-settled  country,  and  console  the  friends  of  emigrants 
for  an  apparent  negligence.  The  letter  was  accomplished  in  a 
log-house  where  the  travellers  spent  the  evening  in  smoking 
and  the  night  in  sleeping.  The  writer  seated  himself  on  the 
ground  in  a corner  of  the  room ; his  desk  was  a plate  supported 
on  his  knees  ; his  paper  was  as  bad  as  well  could  be;  his  ink 
newly  thawed  and  quite  pale ; his  pen  pulled  out  of  a wild- 
goose’s  tail,  was  oily  ; his  own  hand  was  as  hard  as  the  bark  of 
a tree,  and  his  broad  black  thumb  had  been  smashed  by  the 
blow  of  a hammer  or  an  axe,  and  had  no  sort  of  bend  in  it. 
Nevertheless  he  produced  a folded  epistle,  and  Mr.  Head  sub- 
sequently delivered  it  to  its  address.  On  one  occasion  it  blew 
a violent  snow-storm,  and  no  exertions  of  the  party  could 
enable  them  to  reach  their  appointed  resting-place.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  spend  a polar  night 
under  the  inclement  air,  which  makes  a citizen  in  snug  quarters 
tremble  with  horror  and  apprehension.  The  narrative  of  this 
night’s  efforts  forms  an  encouraging  picture  of  the  resources  of 
human  power.  It  begins  thus  — 

‘ But,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  the  strength  of  the  two  Canadians 
was  astonishing ; with  bodies  bent  forward,  and  leaning  on  their 
collar,  on  they  marched,  drawing  the  tobogins  after  them,  with  a 
firm,  indefatigable  step;  and  we  had  all  walked  a little  more  than 
seven  hours,  when  the  snow-storm  had  increased  to  such  a pitch  of 
violence,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  human  creature  to  with- 
stand it ; it  bid  defiance  even  to  their  most  extraordinary  exertions. 
The  wind  now  blew  a hurricane.  We  were  unable  to  see  each  other 
at  a greater  distance  than  ten  yards,  and  the  drift  gave  an  appearance 
to  the  surface  of  snow  we  were  passing  over,  like  that  of  an  agitated 
sea.  Wheeled  round  every  now  and  then  by  the  wind,  we  were  enve- 
loped in  clouds  so  dense,  that  a strong  sense  of  suffocation  was  abso- 
lutely produced.  We  all  halted  : the  Canadians  admitted  that  farther 
progress  was  impossible  ; but  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  forest  was  at 
hand,  and  the  pines  waved  their  dark  branches  in  token  of  an  asylum. 
— We  turned  our  shoulders  to  the  blast,  and  comfortless  and  weather- 
beaten, .sought  our  refuge.  The  scene,  though  changed,  was  still  not 
without  interest ; the  frequent  crashes  of  falling  trees,  and  the  cracking 
of  their  vast  limbs  as  they  rocked  and  writhed  in  the  tempest,  created 
awful  and  impressive  sounds  ; but  it  was  no  time  to  be  idle  ; warmth 
and  shelter  were  objects  connected  with  life  itself,  and  the  Canadians 
immediately  commenced  the  vigorous  application  of  their  resources. 
By  means  of  their  small  light  axes,  a good  sized  maple  tree  was  in  a 
very  few  minutes  levelled  with  the  earth,  and  in  the  niean  time  we 
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cleared  of  snow  a square  spot  of  ground^  with  large  pieces  of  bark 
ripped  from  the  fallen  trees.  The  fibrous  bark  of  the  white  cedar, 
previously  rubbed  to  powder  between  the  hands,  was  ignited,  and 
blowing  upon  this,  a flame  was  produced.  This  being  fed,  first  by  the 
silky  peelings  of  the  birch  bark,  and  then  by  the  bark  itself,  the  oily 
and  bituminous  matter  burst  forth  into  full  action,  and  a splendid  fire 
raised  its  flames  and  smoke  amidst  a pile  of  huge  logs,  to  which  one 
and  all  of  us  were  constantly  and  eagerly  contributing. 

‘ Having  raised  a covering  of  spruce  boughs  above  our  heads,  to 
serve  as  a partial  defence  from  the  snow,  which  was  still  falling  in 
great  abundance,  we  sat  down,  turning  our  feet  to  the  fire,  making 
the  most  of  what  was,  under  circumstances,  a source  of  real  consola- 
tion. We  enjoyed  absolute  rest ! One  side  of  our  square  was 
bounded  by  a huge  tree,  which  lay  stretched  across  it.  i\gainst  this 
our  fire  was  made ; and  on  the  opposite  side  towards  which  I had 
turned  my  back,  another  very  large  one  was  growing,  and  into  this 
latter,  being  old  and  decayed,  1 had  by  degrees  worked  my  way,  and 
it  formed  an  admirable  shelter.  The  snow  was  banked  up  on  all 
sides  nearly  five  feet  high,  like  a white  wall  j and  it  resolutely  main- 
tained its  position,  not  an  atom  yielding  to  the  fierce  crackling  fire 
which  blazed  up  close  against  it. 

‘ The  Canadians  were  soon  busily  employed  cooking  broth  in  a 
saucepan,  for  they  had  provided  tliemselves  much  better  with  provi- 
sions than  I had.  1 had  relied  upon  being  able  to  put  up  with  the 
fare  I might  meet  with,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  want  of 
traffic,  and  distance  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  province  ; owing  to 
which,  the  scanty  provision  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  allow  them 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  others,  although  they  might  be  provided 
with  a sufficiency  for  themselves.  And  I now  saw  the  guides  pulling 
fresh  meat  out  of  the  soup  with  their  fingers,  and  sharing  it  liberally 
with  my  servant,  whom  they  had  admitted  into  their  mess.  The  poor 
fellows  seeing  that  I had  nothing  but  a piece  of  salted  pork,  which  1 
had  toasted  at  the  fire  on  a stick,  offered  me  a share  of  their  supper, 
but  this  I felt  myself  bound  to  decline.  My  servant  had  fewer 
scruples,  and  consequently  fared  better.  In  return  for  their  intentions 
1 gave  them  a good  allowance  of  whiskey,  which  added  to  their  com* 
fort  and  increased  their  mirth.  One  by  one  they  lighted  their  tobacco 
pipes,  and  continued  to  smoke  ; till,  dropping  off  by  degrees,  the 
whole  party  at  last  lay  stretched  out  snoring  before  me.’ — pp.  121 — 125. 

We  cannot  go  on  with  this  extract : but  have  quoted  enough 
to  shew  that  even  in  the  depths  of  a North  American  forest, 
buried  in  snow,  and  deprived  of  every  ordinary  succedaneum  of 
civilized  life,  a man  needs  only  to  be  bold  and  persevering.  At 
the  time  when  our  traveller  arrived  at  the  St.  Lawrence,  that 
mighty  river  was  not  fixed  by  the  frost.  Its  rapid  torrent  was 
carrying  down  immense  masses  of  ice,  and  was  frozen  over  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  bank.  The  traverse  was  a 
service  of  danger,  and  indeed  only  practicable  to  the  hardy  and 
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active  Canadian.  It  was  effected,  and  a few  days  after  the  river 
was  attacked  by  a frost,  and  passable  to  all  the  world.  The  act 
of  fixing  the  river  is  the  affair  of  but  a few'  seconds.  The 
moment  a general  jam  takes  place,  as  it  is  called  by  Mr. 
Head,  the  frost  has  time  to  do  its  business  ; the  whole  of  the 
different  masses  are  connected  together  by  the  frozen  surface, 
and  the  rapid  current  rushing  up  between  the  different  masses 
is  quickly  frozen,  and  serves  as  cement  to  fix  the  whole  in  one 
compact  mass  of  ice.  A road  is  then  cut  by  means  of  axe  and 
hatchet,  the  avenue  is  quickly  filled  with  vehicles  and  pas- 
sengers, merchandise  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  all 
the  world  begins  to  perceive  the  value  of  a road.  They  call  it 
a “ Pont.” 

After  passing  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Kingston,  which  towns 
our  traveller  scarcely  condescends  to  notice,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  well  known,  or  perhaps  because  they  are  not  alto- 
gether in  the  desert,  he  proceeds  to  York,  and  thence  to  the 
bay  of  Pentagushene,  an  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  where  it  was  the 
object  of  the  government  to  establish  a naval  and  military  maga- 
zine. In  this  work,  it  seems  Mr.  Head  was  employed,  but  in 
what  department  precisely  we  have  not  ascertained.  It  at  any 
rate  led  him  to  a wild  residence  in  the  woods,  to  which  part  of 
the  narrative  we  have  at  length  arrived.  We  shall  give  his  own 
account  of  his  first  introduction  to  forest  companions  : 

* On  entering  the  wood,  I ascended  a steep  acclivity,  which  I had  no 
sooner  surmounted,  than  I found  myself  amongst  a parcel  of  small 
huts,  made  up  of  a few  poles  thatched  over  with  spruce  boughs,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  ; and  from  two  or  three  of  these  it  was  that  the 
smoke  issued.  There  was  not  such  a thing  as  a log-house  to  be 
seen  ; but  I observed,  that  one  of  the  huts  was  rather  better  finished 
than  the  rest,  and  a farther  distinction  was  allotted  to  it  by  a flag, 
which  was  placed  upon  the  roof.  It  was  evident,  that  none  of  them 
could  have  been  long  erected,  the  snow  was  so  excessively  deep,  and  the 
foot-marks  so  few  ; however,  1 made  my  way  immediately  towards  the 

one  with  a flag,  where  1 found  captain  C , of  the  navy  3 and  I had 

no  sooner  entered  and  introduced  myself,  than  I received  a very  cordial 

welcome.  Captain  C immediately  afforded  me  the  assistance  of  a 

couple  of  men  to  build  me  a hut  3 and,  as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  ready  for  me  to  sleep  in  the  same  night,  I went  back  to  the  place 
where  I had  left  my  servant  with  the  baggage.  1 told  him  where  I 
would  have  the  hut  built  3 and,  leaving  him  to  superintend  the  works 

and  remove  the  things,  1 returned  to  captain  C , where  I was 

regaled  with  a fine  piece  of  boiled  beef,  w'hich  1 was  hungry  enough 
to  think  excellent,  though  from  its  toughness  it  would  hardly  remain 

upon  the  fork.  Captain  P and  lieutenant  E , the  other  officers 

appointed  to  the  establishment,  had  assembled  at  the  commodore's 
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hut,  and  with  them  I remained  till  nearly  seven  o’clock,  when  I left 
the  party  to  attend  to  my  own  affairs. 

‘ 1 had  directed  my  hut  to  be  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  brow 
which  rose  close  from  the  bay ; and  when  I returned  to  the  spot  I 
found  my  servant  busily  arranging  my  different  articles  of  property  in 
an  edifice  which,  if  not  equal  in  splendour  to  the  renowned  palace  of 
Aladdin,  had  been,  at  least,  completed  nearly  in  as  little  time.  By  the 
help  of  a few  poles  and  cedar  boughs,  I had  now,  such  as  it  was,  a 
house  of  my  own.  There  were  at  least  two  sides  with  a back  part, 
and  the  front  was  open  j but  a brilliant  fire  was  blazing  befoie  it,  big 
enough  for  the  kitchen  of  the  London  tavern,  and  in  itself  a world  of 
comfort.  The  plan  of  the  hut  was  notof  my  own  contriving ; it  was  such 
as  local  exjierience  had  determined  upon,  and  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion : the  front,  where  the  fire  wais  burning,  was  six  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  broad  ; but  the  roof  dipped  towards  the  extreme  end,  which 
was  only  four  feet  high,  and  tlie  length  was  exactly  ten  feet.  Ihe 
snow  had  been  well  cleared  away  from  the  bottom,  and,  being  banked 
up,  it  helped  to  support  the  poles  which  formed  the  frame-work.  A 
bundle  of  spruce  boughs  laid  across  the  extreme  end,  w ith  a sack  of 
potatoes  for  my  pillow,  formed  my  bed  5 and  if  I had  no  door  oppo- 
site, all  the  cold  that  got  in  necessarily  passed  through  the  fire  and 
smoke.  My  baggage,— that  is,  a very  small  valise,  a gun  case,  and 
some  other  little  packages, — was  easily  disposed  of  within  these  narrow 
limits,  and  every  thing  w'as  perfectly  ready  for  my  repose  soon  after 
it  was  dark.  My  servant  I had  got  attached  to  the  shipwrights  mess, 
—a  noisy  set  of  fellows,  crammed  altogether  within  a very  small  com- 
pass, and  among  them  there  w'ere  some  singers,  the  sound  of  whose 
voices  I used  fretpiently  to  bear  at  night  as  I sat  by  myself.  — 
pp.  187—190. 

The  next  morning  the  new' settler  provided  himself  with  an 
axe,  and  sallied  forth  to  cut  down  trees,  for  the  wood  of  which 
he  had  various  uses.  The  first  article  of  furniture  he  manufac- 
tured was  a bedstead,  he  then  contrived  a kind  of  bed  of  spruce 
boughs,  having  previously  lashed  his  poles  together  with  a kind 
of  ticking,  composed  of  the  bark  of  the  bass-tree,  an  article 
which,  in  those  parts,  supplies  the  place  of  rope  and  string. 
Before  he  had  advanced  far  in  his  work,  he  was  reinforced  by  a 
gano-  of  Canadian  axe-men  from  \ork,  who  arrived  to  be  placed 
at  hts  disposal.  The  party  immediately  set  about  the  construc- 
tion of  log-buildings  for  the  reception  of  government  stores,  and 
huts  for  their  owir  covering. 

The  building  of  Mr.  Head’s  own  house  was  the  first  operation  ; 
he  chose  the  brow  of  a hill  for  its  scite,  close  above  the  bay, 
projecting  to  chop  down,  one  by  one,  all  the  trees  which 
impeded  his  prospects.  A person ‘desirous  of  trying  the  value 
of  the  different  systems  of  forest  scenery,  and  settling  the  ques- 
tions mooted  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Withers,  could  not 
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hit  upon  a better  scheme  than  that  of  settling  amid  the  woods 
of  Canada,  and  directing  the  operations  of  a few  gangs  of  true 
Canadian  woodmen.  The  dexterity  of  tliese  men  is  extraordi- 
nary. To  the  Canadian  labourer,  says  Mr.  Head,  accustomed 
to  the  use  from  his  childhood,  the  felling  of  a tree  is  the  act  of  a 
few  minutes.  He  can  drop  it  whichever  way  he  pleases,  divest- 
ing it  of  its  limbs,  and  adapting  it  for  its  place  in  the  wall  of 
the  buildings  with  equal  dexterity.  Standing  upon  the  fallen 
tree,  and  with  his  foot  placed  in  sucli  a position  as  would 
appear  liable  to  be  split  to  the  instep  at  every  blow,  he  strikes 
directly  under  it  boldly  and  carelessly,  thus  making  a large 
notch  (which  enters,  perhaps,  half  the  thickness  of  the  tree) 
quite  perpendicularly.  We  remember  pointing  out  a fine  tree 
in  Hyde  Park  to  a little  fellow,  the  son  of  a naval  officer,  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  Canada ; his  remark  was,  “ I would 
drop  it  north  in  tliree  minutes.” 

As  Mr.  Head’s  house  was  in  progress,  he  made  a grand  dis- 
covery : he  was  working  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  when  behold, 
he  turned  up  a large  iron  pot  with  three  short  legs  ; invaluable 
tripod,  the  uses  of  this  utensil  were  manifold,  nay,  incalculable. 
The  first  application  of  it  was  to  the  purposes  of  an  oven,  and 
that  same  evening  the  iron  pot  presented  its  discoverer  with  a 
loaf  of  bread. 

Since  Mr.  Head’s  arrival  in  the  woods,  the  weather  had  been 
uncertain  ; the  snow  was  slushy,  and  walking  far  impracticable 
without  the  aid  of  snow-shoes,  of  which  he  had  a horror ; but  on 
the  6th  of  IMarch  the  world  assumed  another  aspect,  the  snow 
clothed  in  glass,  and  the  bay  was  frozen.  A new  pleasure  was 
opened  to  him,  he  put  on  his  skates,  and  seemed  to  nave  found  a 
new  sense  ; he  had  got  wings  and  had  left  the  state  of  chrysalism. 
In  the  course  of  gratifying  this  new  power,  he  meets  with  an 
adventure  which  he  shall  describe  in  his  own  words  : 

' The  glow  of  exercise,  the  lively  rattle  of  the  skates,  and  the  sen- 
sation produced  by  the  fresh  air,  combined  to  embellish  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  before  me,  as  I ranged  with  unlimited  freedom  the  clear 
ice  which  extended  all  across  the  bay.  Every  object  around  me  was 
unexplored,  while  I had  the  means  of  being  conveyed,  as  it  were  on 
wings,  from  one  to  the  other.  I had  been  confined  for  many  weeks, 
either  sitting  still  half  frozen  in  a carriage  the  whole  of  the  day,  or, 
since  my  arrival  in  the  forest,  completely  weather-bound.  For  a long 
period  I )>ad  never  been  thoroughly  warm,  only  barely  able  to  subdue 
Cold,  and  had  seldom  during  the  whole  day  felt  a dry  stocking  on  niy 
foot.  My  blood  was  now  in  full  circulation,  and  the  interest  I felt 
in  every  thing  around  me  was  so  great,  that  the  sun  had  nearly  reached 
the  tops  of  the  trees  before  I thought  of  returning  to  my  dwelling.  I 
had  looked  almost  into  every  corner  of  the  bay,  which  was  about 
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seven  miles  long  and  from  two  to  three  across,  and  was  at  last  quite 
tired,  when  1 discovered  an  object  which  attracted  my  attention. 

There  was,  at  a distance  on  the  ice,  what  appeared  to  be  a mound 
of  earth  thrown  up, — 'an  appearance,  under  present  circumstances, 
not  to  be  readily  accounted  for  ; so  1 made  towards  it  that  1 might 
see  what  it  was.  As  1 approached  witliin  a few  hundred  yards,  I 
thought  1 perceived  it  move  a little,  and,  halting  for  a moment,  I saw 
that  that  was  really  tlie  case.  It  was  of  alight-brown  colour;  but 
the  figure  was  so  indistinct,  that  while  I watched  it  attentively  I 
could  not  decide  w hat  it  could  possibly  be.  A bear  would  have  been 
blacker,  and  I knew  of  no  living  creature  of  those  regions  answering 
its  description.  But,  whatever  it  might  be,  there  it  was,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  be  a little  cautious,  as  1 had  no  arms,  in  ap- 
proaching it.  I stood  for  some  seconds  thinking  what  I should  do, 
and  had  almost  determined  to  go  home  for  my  gun,  when  1 saw  the 
hide  which  caused  all  ray  speculation  throw'u  suddenly  aside  to  make 
way  for  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  Indian,  who  protruded  his  rough 
matted  locks  into  daylight  from  under  it.  This  solved  the  problem  in 
a moment,  and  I saw  that  the  man  had  been  employed  in  fishing,  and 
had  so  completely  enveloped  himself  in  a large  buffalo  skin  that  no 
part  of  his  body,  head,  feet,  or  hands,  w'ere  to  be  discovered.  He  sat 
over  a square  hole  cut  in  the  ice,  with  a short  spear  ready  to  transfix 
any  fish  which  might  be  attracted  by  his  bait.  The  hole  was  about  a 
foot  square,  and  the  bait  was  an  artificial  fish  of  white  wood,  with 
leaden  eyes  and  tin  fins,  and  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  The 
ice  where  he  had  cut  it  was  about  three  feet  thick. 

‘ Being  within  a few  yards  of  him,  I commenced  a parley  by  signs, 
for  he  did  not  appear  to  understand  a word  of  English  ; but  he  seemed 
to  wish  me  anywhere  else,  and  to  be  much  annoyed  at  having  been 
interrupted  in  his  occupation.  As  my  object  w as  to  pacify  him,  1 
gave  him  a small  ball  of  tw'ine  1 had  in  my  pocket,  and  with  this  he 
was  highly  gratified  ; much  more  so,  however,  by  my  skates,  which 
he  viewed  with  marks  of  great  astonishment.  He  looked  narrowdy  at 
the  straps  w'hich  bound  them  to  my  feet ; but  w'hen  I made  him  ac- 
quainted with  their  use,  there  were  no  bounds  to  his  delight : at  the 
same  time  he  kept  his  own  interest  in  view  ; for  he  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  give  him  a piece  of  a red  shirt  of  flannel  wdiich  I wore,  to  make 
a bait  with.  This  I refused,  by  shaking  my  head  and  saying  “ No, 
no!”  rather  loudly;  but  he  kept  on  entreating,  taking  hold  of  a 
corner  of  the  collar'with  his  finger  and  thumb.  I persisted  in  refusing, 
and  kept  him  off.  But  he  was  not  so  easily  answered,  and  offered  me 
his  knife,  giving  me  to  understand  I might  cut  it  from  what  part  of 
the  garment  I pleased.  So,  shaking  him  by  the  hand  and  patting  his 
shaggy  locks,  1 skated  away,  leaving  him  to  pursue  his  occupation  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.’ — p.  199 — ‘203. 

The  frost  continued,  and  the  hermit  of  the  forest  had  leisure 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  extraordinary  sounds  which 
at  extremely  low  degrees  of  temperature  proceed  from  the  frozen 
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bosom  of  the  lake.  " I was”  says  he,  “ occasionally  surprised  by 
sounds  produced  by  the  wind,  indescribably  awful  and  grand. 
Whether  the  vast  sheet  of  ice  was  made  to  vibrate  and  bellow 
like  the  copper,  which  generates  the  thunder  of  the  stage,  or 
whether  the  air  rushing  through  its  cracks  and  fissures  pro- 
duced the  noise  I will  not  pretend  to  say  : still  less  to  de- 
scribe the  various  intonations  which  struck  upon  the  ear.  A 
dreary  undulating  sound  wandered  from  point  to  point,  per- 
plexing the  mind  to  imagine  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  went ; 
whether  aerial  or  subterraneous  : sometimes  like  low  moaning 
and  then  swelling  into  a deep-toned  note,  as  produced  by  some 
iEolian  instrument ; it  being  in  fact  and  without  metaphor,  the 
voice  of  winds  imprisoned  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  This 
night  I listened  for  the  first  time  to  what  was  then  perfectly 
new  to  me,  although  I experienced  its  repetition  on  many  sub- 
sequent occasions  whenever  the  temperature  fell  very  suddenly.” 
By  the  time  that  the  log-house  was  finished,  and  Mr.  Head 
was  about  to  take  possession  of  his  castle,  the  establishment 
at  Pentagushene  Bay  received  an  order  of  removal : the  govern- 
ment had  changed  its  intentions.  The  camp  was  consequently 
broken  up  and  the  party  took  their  departure  for  York,  except- 
ing Mr.  Head  and  his  Canadians,  who  were  left  in  a desert 
station  on  Kempenfeldt.  His  solitude  being  now  more  com- 
plete than  ever,  he  was  still  more  entirely  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, and  the  uncertainty  of  how  long  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  make  his  home  on  this  spot,  combined  with  the  de- 
parture of  his  comrades,  and  the  absence  of  every  sort  of  com- 
fort, depressed  his  spirits. 

‘ Tlie  tire  had  been  neglected  in  the  bustle  of  departure,  and  had 
got  low  j remnants  of  packages  and  rubbish  lay  strewed  about ; my 
Canadians  were  at  work  at  some  distance  in  the  woods  ; and  there 
was  nothing'  to  disturb  the  loneliness  and  silence  of  the  place.  The 
building  consisted  of  a single  room  of  sixteen  feet  by  twelve.  The 
sides  were  rude  logs  laid  one  upon  another,  and  calked  in  so  insuffi- 
cient a manner,  that  the  light  was  visible  in  more  places  than  1 was 
able  to  count.  The  door,  of  thin  deal,  was  too  ill-fitted  to  fill  its 
frame,  and  the  light  which  entered  the  apartment  was  through  a 
small  window  of  four  panes  of  green  inferior  glass. — A gloomy  feel- 
ing invariably  envelopes  tlie  mind,  upon  finding  one’s  self  suddenly 
deserted,  as  it  were,  and  alone.  Without  stopping  to  think  why,  the 
very  act  of  saying  good  bye,”  and  turning  south  while  a friend  or 
acquaintance  walks  away  to  tlie  north,  is  always  sufficient  to  produce 
this  in  a slight  degree,  and  at  the  instant  1 felt  inclined  to  despond. 
But  a remedy,  tliebest  of  all  others,  immediately  suggested  itself,  and 
I seized  my  axe,  to  receive,  by  a couple  of  hours’  hard  work  in  the 
woods,  the  benefit  of  my  prescription,’ — p.  217— -18, 
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Recovering  his  spirits  by  means  of  a copious  use  of  the  axe, 
he  resumed  his  ordinary  life  : contrived  a rest  for  his  gun,  tried 
his  hand  upon  another  bedstead,  chopped  his  own  firewood,  and 
occupied  his  idle  time  in  mending  his  habiliment.  His  gun  con- 
stantly procured  him  fresh  provision,  and  the  kitchen  and  the 
toilette  each  consumed  a small  portion  of  his  day.  Sometimes 
he  dined  upon  partridge,  a woodpecker  was  good  in  a pudding  ; 
and,  by  way  of  variety,  squirrels  hotly  peppered  tasted  as  well 
as  a rabbit.  During  these  occupations  he  was  unexpectedly 
joined  by  an  ally,  of  whose  services  and  faithful  companionship 
he  had  no  small  reason  to  be  grateful. 

‘ March  20th.  Very  early  this  morning  I was  awakened  by  a scratch- 
ing at  my  door  ; and  on  listening  attentively,  I distinctly  heard  the 
feet  of  some  animal  which  evidently  had  an  intention  of  making  its 
way  into  the  house.  It  put  its  nose  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  door,  snuf- 
fling and  whining  from  eagerness,  after  the  manner,  as  I thought,  of 
a dog.  Conceiving  it  might  possibly  be  either  a bear  or  a wolt,  with- 
out stopping  to  put  on  my  clothes,  I seized  my  gun,  which  was  ready 
loaded  over  the  fire,  and  keeping  my  eyes  upon  the  door,  which  was  of 
such  very  thin  deal,  and  so  imperfectly  fastened  by  a wooden  latch, 
that  I could  place  no  confidence  whatever  in  its  strength,  I remained 
still  a moment  or  two,  not  making  up  my  mind  exactly  what  to  do. 
My  window  was  iixed,  and  the  glass  so  bad,  that  light  would  barely 
pass  through  it.  As  to  distinguishing  any  object  on  the  other  side, 
that  was  quite  impossible.  There  was  many  a hole  in  the  house  of 
which  I might  have  availed  myself,  but  it  was  scarcely  day-break,  and 
therefore  too  dark  to  discern  any  thing  without.  So  I threw  a small 
log  or  two  upon  the  fire  to  blaze  up,  thinking  it  best  to  remain 
where  I was,  even  in  case  the  creature  should  happen  to  break  into 
the  house,  when  I should  be  sure  to  have  a fair  shot  at  it.  Scarcely  a 
minute  had  now  elapsed  from  the  very  beginning,  when  1 concluded, 
from  the  sound,  the  perseverance,  and  total  absence  of  fear  of  the 
animal,  that  it  must  be  a dog,  and  nothing  else  j so  I opened  the  door 
v’ery  little  and  with  extreme  caution,  and  discovered,  to  my  surprise 
and  satisfaction,  that  I was  right  j for  a dog  it  was  ; and  in  an  instant, 
a brown,  rough  water-spaniel  bounced  into  my  room,  overjoyed  at 
having  reached  a human  habitation.  To  account  at  once  for  the  cir- 
cumstance : — My  house  was  but  little  removed  out  of  the  line  of 
mareh  of  the  North-west  traders  ; to  one  of  whieh  persons  (as  I after- 
wards discovered)  the  dog  had  belonged  ; and  having  lost  his  master, 
had  wandered  through  the  forest,  till  he  came  by  chance  to^  my 
dwelling. 

‘ I greeted  him  with  a most  cordial  welcome,  happy  to  have  a com- 
panion 5 an  honest  friend  ! whether  from  the  clouds  or  elsewhere,  no 
matter  : so  wishing  his  former  master,  whoever  he  might  be,  all  sorts 
of  prosperity.,  my  only  hope  was,  that  he  might  never  show  his  face  in 
my  neighbourhood  ; and  I put  a string  round  the  neck  of  the  dog. 
The  poor  fellow  was,  on  his  part,  just  as  happy  to  see  me  as  a dog 
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could  well  be.  He  frisked  and  jumped,  wagging  his  tail,  and  licking 
my  hands,  while  his  eloquent  eyes,  as  plainly  as  letters  engraved  on 
brass,  besought  me  to  make  trial  of  the  merits  of  one  so  ready,  on  his 
part,  to  execute  a bond  of  faithful  allegiance.  I shewed  him  my  gun, 
holding  it  down  low  to  his  nose,-  upon  which  he  held  his  head  back, 
while  a glance  of  recognition  ratified  the  treaty.  Calling  immediately 
for  luy  servant,  I got  my  breakfast  j not  forgetting  my  new  guest.  I 
had  nothing  for  myself  but  bread  and  salt  pork,  which  I shared  with 
him.  He  ate  voraciously,  having  been,  apparently,  a long  time  with- 
out food.  I tried  all  the  names  of  dogs,  in  order  to  see  to  which  he 
answered  best ; and  at  last  fancied  that  he  attended  most  to  that  of 
Rover.  So  Rover,  at  all  events,  I determined  to  call  him.’ 
p.  227—230. 

It  may  give  a lively  idea  to  the  citizen  of  the  wants  of  a 
settler  in  these  parts,  that  Mr.  Head  from  this  log-house  sent 
forty-seven  miles  and  back  across  the  frozen  bay,  covered  with 
deep  and  slushy  snow  and  frequently  penetrated  with  air  holes 
for  a file  to  set  a saw  with.  Liberte,  the  Canadian,  employed 
on  this  expedition,  brought  back  with  him  not  only  some  files 
but  a large  piece  of  the  flesh  of  a bear  which  some  Indians  had 
given  him.  It  was  a great  lump  of  black  looking  meat,  very 
like  horse  flesh,  nevertheless  apiece  of  fresh  meat  was  a delicacy 
and  it  was  cooked  for  dinner.  Ill  cooked  we  apprehend  : it 
tasted  as  if  it  had  been  kept  in  a hot  pocket  for  some  time ; a 
fault  neither  to  be  attributed  in  our  opinion  to  the  bear,  nor 
the  bearer,  but  to  the  cook. 

This  Liberte  was  the  only  man  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
would  have  undertaken  or  was  likely  to  succeed  in  a similar 
journey.  He  was  born  for  such  exploits : he  was  in  blood 
half  a savage,  in  face  a most  curious  combination  of  health  and 
ugliness.  His  constitution  was  strong  as  that  of  a bear. 

‘ Heedless  of  cold,  a known  and  tried  pedestrian,  his  short,  thick 
figure  betokened  incalculable  strength,  and  his  swarthy  features  showed 
a tinge  too  dark  and  fixed  to  be  discomposed  by  common  causes. 
He  had  suffered  grievously  from  the  small-pox,  and  he  had  but  one 
eye,  the  other  having  been  gouged  out  one  or  two  years  before  by  the 
thumb  in  a drunken  squabble.’ — p.  28. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  weather  suddenly  changed,  the 
scenery  of  the  country  assumed  a totally  different  aspect  and 
all  the  winter  pursuits  of  the  dweller  in  the  woods  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  appropriate  to  the  fine  season.  The  climate 
of  Canada  knows  no  intermediate  seasons  : they  are  neither 
prepared  by  autumn  for  winter  nor  for  summer  by  spring,  the 
appearance  of  things  shifts  like  a stage  scene,  as  if  rather  under 
the  influence  of  a magician’s  wand,  than  by  the  slow  and  regular 
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processes  of  nature.  The  effect  of  this  change  upon  the 
whole  creation  is  very  pleasingly  described  by  our  author. 

‘ I perceived  in  the  morning  aU  the  ice  broken  in  pieces,  and  fioat- 
ine:  towards  the  lake.  It  was  moving  slowly  away,  and  a consider- 
abfe  extent  of  water  was  already  uncovered . This  was  a joyful  sight, 
fr.r  nf  all  thiiies  a sheet  of  water  convevs  the  most  lively  impressions 
o «iemi.^5  fnd  coined  as  I was  from  the  impassable  state  of  the 
ke  to  the  shores  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  the  barner  was  no  sooner  re- 
moved than  I felt  a sensation  of  liberation,  which  seemed  to  be  par 
ticipated  by  the  turbulent  waves  themselves,  as,  just  risen  from  their 
bondage,  tLy  rallied  as  it  were  and  held 

and  frettino-  in  their  eagerness  to  press  on  the  real  ot  their  letiring 
enir  The  wind  chased  the  chilly  field  before  it,  which,  split  m o 
mamLcks,  was  every  minute  retiring  farther  from  the  sight,  till 
about  three  o’clock  ii/the  afternoon^vhen  the 

gether  perfect,  and  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  so  oi  g „ ;p  nad  to  the 
winter,  became  a lovely  basin  of  pure  water.  And  .^^s  f to  add  to  the 
ivralifvine-  occurrence,  the  ice  had  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  the 
tvind  lulkd,  and  the  sun  beamed  forth  to  embellish  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  a spot  in  themselves  very  much  above  the  common  order  As 
the  evening  advanced,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  enormous  pines  w ith 
which  the  banks  were  fringed,  reflected  in  the  water,  " ^he  windi^^^ 
shore  presented  a pleasing  variety  ot  sandy  beach,  and  bluff,  rocky 
hSd-lS  Nor  were  the  animal  creation  insensible  to  the  moment  : 
“aSe  fish  leaped  incessantly  high  out  of  the  water,  and  it  was 
scLely  dark  before  a flock  of  wild  fowl  flew  round  and  round  m cir- 
cles lowering  themselves  by  degrees,  till  each,  one  after  another, 
dashed  heavily  into  the  favourite  element.  A sportsman  can  readily 

beauties.  My  enjoyments  were  from  that  day  increased,  and  fish  and 
fowl  were  added  to  my  resources. — p. 

The  fish  were  caught  by  spearing:  an  occupation  which  not 
only  afforded  food  but  sport.  To  be  enabled  to  pursue  it  Mi. 
Head  purchased  a bark  ianoe  of  an  Indian,  a f 
a child  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  carry,  ^ut  ^ch  w U^ld 
three  men,  and  which  is  under  the  guidance  of  an  , 

Indian,  can  follow  the  fish  in  all  the  deviousness  of  its  rap  d 
course  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  adorned  one  of  his  roniances  with 
rsXon-tickhng:  and  all  the  world  found  it  good  : we  have 
been  interested  in  Mr.  Head’s  fish-speanng  ^od  ^hall  enable 
others  to  judge  if  there  are  not  other  pleasures  than  those  of 
the  salon  and  the  boudoir. 
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‘ April  21  St.  The  evening  turned  out  remarkably  fine;  and  the  water 
was  as  smooth  as  a looking-glass.  Every  thing  was  ready  for  my 
fish-spearing  expedition,  the  preparations  for  which  were  extremely 
simple.  The  fish-spear  consisted  of  a straight  handle  about  fifteen 
feet  long,  to  which  a couple  of  barbed  iron  spikes,  of  sufficient  size  to 
pierce  a moderate-sized  salmon,  were  affixed.  The  birch-bark,  for 
the  purpose  of  light,  was  prepared  in  pieces  three  or  four  double, 
each  the  size  of  a large  quarto  book  ; and  one  at  a time  of  these  was 
stuck  in  a cleft  pole  five  or  six  feet  long,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
canoe,  overhanging  the  water  in  such  a manner  that  the  blazing  bark 
might  shine  upon  it.  It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  I went  to  the 
water’s  edge,  where  Libertc  and  another  Canadian  were  ready  with 
the  canoe.  As  he  held  the  vessel  to  the  shore  I steadied  myself  by  his 
shoulder,  stepped  in  cautiously,  and  took  my  seat  in  the  middle.  The 
canoe  was  a very  egg-shell,  and  as  cranky  as  a washing-tub,  more 
fitted  to  carry  ghosts  than  men,  while  Libertc  was  as  ugly  as  Charon 
himself.  A boy  of  twelve  years  old  could  have  carried  it,  notwith» 
standing  it  was  to  hold  three  of  us.  We  had  an  establishment  of 
tinder  and  matches,  and  some  pieces  of  fat  pork  cut  into  slips  as  a 
substitute  for  caudles. 

‘ As  soon  as  we  embarked,  the  men  paddled  away  along  shore 
towards  the  head  of  the  bay  5 and  as  soon  as  we  came  near  some 
small  streams  which  set  into  the  bay,  we  sto))ped,  and  the  men, 
having  struck  a light,  kindled  the  birch-bark  in  the  cleft  pole.  Crack- 
ling like  soft  fat,  the  unctuous  matter  produced  a clear  flame,  which 
lighted  up  the  watery  depth  beneath  us  to  the  brightness  of  day.  The 
soft  ashes  which  fell  occasionally  from  the  fire  caused  a ripple,  which 
for  a moment  confused  the  objects  underneath,  but  otherwise  at  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  everything  was  clear  and  resplendent.  The  slightest 
form  was  distinctly  visible, — every  pebble,  even  the  beetle  that 
crawled  on  the  ground.  We  passed  some  perch  lying  close  to  the 
bottom,  and  soon  afterwards  a rapid  quiver  of  the  water  announced 
the  presence  of  some  larger  fish.  Libertc  now  became  animated,  and 
pointing  his  spear  in  the  proper  direction,  made  signal  to  the  man  in 
the  stern  to  give  way.  He  struck  once,  twice,  without  success  j but 
the  third  time  brought  a large  fish  up  on  his  spear.  It  was  a sucking 
carp ; a worthless  fish,  full  of  bones,  and  very  watery.  However  we 
pursued  the  remainder,  and  killed  two  luore.  We  advanced  nearer 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  two  other  lights  pro- 
ceeding from  the  canoes  of  Indians  who  had  visited  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  were  pursuing  the  same  occupation  with  ourselves.’ 

'All  of  a sudden  Liberte  again  sounded  an  alarm,  and  off  we  were 
again  in  pursuit  of  a fish,  which  I could  not  for  a long  time  see  : a 
fine  salmon-trout,  but  of  a nature  infinitely  wilder  than  the  carp.  We 
chased  him  like  lightning,  turning  and  doubling  in  his  wake,  till  I was 
obliged  to  hold  both  sides  of  the  canoe  to  keep  myself  from  being 
thrown  out  into  the  water.  However  I caught  sight  of  the  fish  every 
now  and  then,  when  he  was  for  a moment  still  j then  he  made  a dart, 
and  all  again  was  obscure,  We  were  some  minutes  after  him,  having 
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lost  him,  and  come  upon  him  again,  but  finally  he  eluded  our  pursuit, 
and  made  his  way  into  deep  water,  till  the  glimmer  of  his  silver  sides 
was  lost  in  the  lurid  yellow  gleam  that,  becoming  by  rapid  degrees 
more  and  moreopake,  confined  to  its  very  narrow  limits  our  subaque- 
ous prospect.  1 changed  places  with  Liberte,  with  some  risk  of  being 
upset,  and  1 took  the  spear,  kneeling  down  in  the  head  of  the  canoe. 
(We  had  re°ularly  replenished  our  lights,  which  burnt  out  every  five 
minutes  or  thereabouts.)  We  went  back  to  where  we  left  the  carp 
and  found  them  again.  I struck  at  them  several  times,  but  without 
success.  I found  it  not  only  difficult  to  hit  them,  from  the  refraction 
of  the  rvater,  but  impossible,  even  had  I judged  the  distance  correctly, 
to  drive  the  spear,  by  its  long  bending  handle,  straight  forward.  I 
saw  some  perch  close  to  the  bottom,  and  I speared  one  of  them.  We 
W'ere  in  about  ten  feet  water,  and  I found  it  was  necessary  to  ami  a 
foot  at  least  below  the  object.  1 had  the  less  difficulty,  as  they  were 
not  ill  motion.  1 also  saw  at  the  bottom  a hideous  looking  hsh, 
yellow  with  black  spots,  the  body  like  that  of  a snake,  with  a krge 
head,  about  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  somewhat  in  form  resembling 
the  small  fish  found  under  stones  in  running  streams  in  England,  and 
called  the  miller’s  thumb.  I speared  him,  and  found  him  so  strong, 
that  1 verily  expected  he  would  have  broken  the  handle  of  the  spear. 

‘ He  was  what  the  Canadians  call  a cat-fish.  In  his  writhing  he  had 
a knack  of  twisting  his  supple  body  like  an  eel  round  the  spear,  and 
with  a force  that,  considering  his  size,  was  quite  surprising.  He  was, 
of  course,  not  eatable.’ — p.  26o — 2G9. 

When  we  read  of  the  sturdy  life  of  the  forester,  of  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  activity,  of  its  healthy  energy  and  its  noble 
freedom  from  the  chains  ot  poverty,  we  cannot  help  exclaiming 
with  Mr.  Head,  why  do  not  the  young  and  free  seek  a home 
among  the  untrodden  wilds  of  bounteous  nature.  Why  linger 
away  a life  of  dubious  existence  in  corrupt  capitals,  or  in 
hungry  villages : why  suffer  the  pains  of  contempt  and 
want  and  repulsed  endeavours,  when  the  woods  invite  the 
resolute  occupant  to  peaceful  labour  and  well-earned  content : 
in  the  woods  poverty  is  no  evil : the  settler  has  nothing  to  buy, 
nothing  to  pay  ; all  he  wants  is  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of 
procurfng  it : the  trees  which  aft'ord  him  shelter,  supply  him 
with  abundant  fuel  j the  ground  he  disencumbeis  is  his  farm  ; 
far  and  wide  extend  his  manorial  rights  : with  a gun  in  ms 
hand  he  seeks  for  food  what  others  pursue  for  pleasure ; the 
water  supplies  him  with  fish,  and  he  is  a bad  managei  if  he 
does  not  soon  surround  his  habitation  with  abundance.  it 
requires  a strong  will  to  plunge  out  of  society  into  the  wide  sea 
of  the  solitary  wood ; and  it  would  be  absurd  to  undervalue  the 
advantages  of  society  to  those  who  stand  well  with  it ; but,  for 
the  man°to  whom  it  is  a niggard  of  its  goods,  whom  it  suffers  m 
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its  bosom  rather  than  cherislies,  for  the  stoUt  arm  that  can 
hardly  win  its  bread,  and  the  stout  heart  almost  broken  by  wit- 
nessing distress  it  cannot  relieve,  the  terrors  of  the  boundless 
forest  must  be  small  indeed.  Listen  to  Mr.  Head,  who  does  not 
speak  without  experience : the  privations  of  this  species  of  life 
he  was  as  likely  to  feel  as  another,  and  yet  his  memory  is 
charged  almost  wholly  with  the  advantages  of  such  an  existence 
in  comparison  at  least  with  pauperism  at  home  ; and  pauperism 
is  not  confined  to  the  dependancy  of  the  parish. 

' It  seemed  wonderful  to  think  there  should  be  so  few  among  our 
])oorer  classes  with  energy  enough  to  break  the  chains  of  poverty,  and 
visit  a land  where  pauperism  is  yet  unknown  5 where  youth  and 
strength  supjdy  the  catalogue  of  human  wants,  and  where  industry 
must  meet  its  sure  reward.  The  exuberant  abundance  of  wood  for 
fuel  renders  the  fire-side  of  the  peasant,  during  the  long  evenings  of 
winter,  a solace  equal  to  that  of  many  a wealthier  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  as  liis  children,  with  united  strength,  drag  each  log  to  the 
hearth,  he  rejoices  at  the  clearance  of  the  encumbered  earth,  when 
those  of  the  civilized  world  pay  dearly  for  the  enjoyment  of  warmth. 
An  emulative  feeling  stimulates  the  natural  industry  of  his  constitu- 
tion. Tlie  rattling  clank  of  a neighbour’s  axe,  the  crashing  fall  of  a 
heavy  tree,  seem  to  demand  responsive  exertion  on  his  part,  and  give 
rise  to  an  energy,  which,  even  if  the  tinkling  frosty  air  at  his  fingers’ 
ends  fails  to  remind  him  that  he  has  work  on  hand,  quickly  rouses 
within  him  the  spirit  of  active  labour.  The  work  of  his  young 
children  is  of  a value  to  him,  far  exceeding  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance, and  he  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  leave  them  an  inheritance  of  peace,  if  not  of  affluence.  With 
facilities  of  water-carriage,  fish  in  abundance,  and  fuel,  by  the  help  of 
his  gun,  he  may  complete  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  while  the 
partridge  and  wild  jiigeon  supply  him  witli  variety  in  food,  he  has 
also  in  store  both  recreation  and  amusement.’ — pp.  ‘2,59 — 260. 

It  must  be  understood  all  along  that  our  author  speaks  of  the 
Canadas  : other  countries,  as  New  South  Wales,  South  Africa, 
may  have  their  advantages — may  have  also  greater  counter- 
vailing evils.  The  apparent  objection  to  the  more  northern  parts 
of  North  America  is  the  severity  of  the  cold,  which  it  is  very 
possible  may  be  so  far  from  being  a real  objection,  that  it  may 
contribute  to  the  production  of  energy  and  the  preservation  of 
health. 

IMr.  Head  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  his  retreat : 
an  order  from  his  superiors  drew  him  from  the  woods,  and 
before  the  end  of  summer  he  was  on  his  way  to  England  to  give 
the  world  a report  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  a forest  life. 
He  concludes  his  volume  with  some  remarks  on  emigration  ; 
without  being  profound,  or  embracing  any  wide  extent  of 
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question,  they  ate  sensible  and  practical,  and  together  \vith 
the  remainder  of  the  book  of  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a faint  idea,  entitle  him  to  the  favour  of  the  j)ublic. 
Mr.  Head  is  not  a scientific  traveller ; he  makes  iro  discoveries 
of  any  kind,  but  he  is  a lively  and  agreeable  artist,  who  paints 
things  as  he  sees  them.  We  have  heard  that  he  is  a brother  of 
the  captain  Head,  of  whose  galloping  course  across  the  continent 
of  South  America  we  gave  a favourable  account  in  an  early 
number.  The  brothers  seem  to  resemble  one  another  in 
straightforwardness  of  style  and  promptitude  of  manner.  They 
write  like  athletic  persons  capable  of  contending  with  fatigue, 
and  not  afraid  to  encounter  danger.  Mr.  George  Head  will  now 
be  as  renowned  for  his  exertions  on  foot,  as  captain  Head  has 
been  for  his  feats  on  horseback. 


Art.  VI. — The  Further  Division  of  Labour  in  Civil  Life  proposed.  By 
William  Wickens.  8vo.  Samulers  and  Otley.  1829. 

^"'HE  convenience  of  the  division  of  labour  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  the  various  provinces  of  industry,  has  passed  into 
a maxim ; and  it  would  be  considered  idling  with  common 
places  to  remind  people,  that  an  increase  of  skill  is  to  be  pro- 
cured by  confining  attention  and  ingenuity  to  few  objects.  In 
the  daily  occupations  of  life  it  is  sufficiently  known,  that 
constancy  of  application  is  a cause  of  proficiency,  and  the 
dabbler  in  many  employments,  the  workman  in  many  trades,  is 
proverbially  incompetent  in  all;  but  this  opinion,  which  is  a 
truism  in  respect  of  the  ordinary  walks  of  labour,  will  almost 
startle  as  paradox  when  affirmed  to  hold  at  least  equally  good  in 
the  business  of  legislation  and  government.  It  is  thus  that 
principles  are  often  unseen  in  their  highest  applications,  as  the 
doctrine  of  gravitation  to  the  earth’s  centre  was  long  recognized 
before  Newton  discovered  the  prevalence  of  attraction  in  the 
celestial  system.  So  long  as  we  keep  to  the  subject  departments 
of  duty  and  industry,  we  find  the  law  of  division  of  labour,  and 
preparation  for  employment  of  admitted  virtue  and  regulating 
force,  but  the  governing  world  above  is  constituted  and  treated 
as  if  properly  exempt  from  such  rules.  Every  part  of  the  main 
machinery  of  our  “matchless  constitution,”  both  in  structure 
and  operation,  would  encourage  the  opinion,  that  nothing  is 
necessary  to  the  business  of  governing  but  the  power.  Of  our 
three  Estates,  two  depend  on  the  accidents  of  birth,  and  the 
third  on  purchase.  The  king  of  England  is  educated,  only 
rather  worse  than  any  private  nobleman  or  gentleman,  and  no 
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nobleman  or  gentleman  is  educated  in  morals  or  politics,  as 
a science  necessarily  preparative  for  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties.  The  hereditary  legislator’s  idea  of  morals  is 
generally  conveyed  to  him  by  his  intercourse  with  the  world  ; 
there  he  finds  certain  degrees  and  manners  of  irregularity,  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  moral  code  in  affairs  of  the  sexes  ; and  as 
for  his  politics,  as  he  calls  them,  he  takes  the  name  of  Whig  or 
Tory  according  to  the  custom  of  his  family,  and  derives  his 
notion  of  the  points  in  question  from  his  party  newspaper  and 
club.  The  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  third 
instance,  is  perhaps  a country  booby  or  an  idler,  who  has  money, 
but  wants  consequence,  and  accordingly  buys  the  power  of 
making  laws,  franking  letters,  and  adding  the  coveted  M.  P.  to 
his  name;  or,  if  a person  of  ability  and  habits  of  application, 
he  is  engaged  in  a profession  or  business  which  occupies  and 
exhausts  his  best  power  during  the  day,  and  leaves  nothing  but 
the  husk  and  emptiness  of  the  ihetorician  for  the  senatorial 
business  of  the  evening.  The  interests  of  a community  would 
be  simple  and  self-evident  indeed,  if  these  persons  were  capable 
of  perceiving  and  promoting  them.  But  they  are  confessed  to 
be  of  vast  intricacy ; and  yet  this  acknowledgement  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  of  dealing  with  them,  has  been  attended 
with  no  improved  application  or  opinion,  that  it  is  a paramount 
duty  to  render  the  most  anxious  attention  to  matters  often 
involving  the  prosperity  of  thousands  to  fearful  extents.  The 
terms  on  which  the  power  of  legislating  is  obtained,  have 
naturally  served  to  beget  a habit  of  regarding  the  function  with 
levity.  It  is  bought  as  a bauble,  and  treated  as  a bauble  when 
possessed — for  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  not  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  who  are  no  parties  to  the  bargain.  This  is  the  common 
sentiment,  and  it  prevails  where  there  are  not  the  special  causes 
mentioned  for  its  conception.  Jt  is  the  habit  to  treat  Parlia- 
mentary duties,  as  they  are  in  mockery  termed,  as  matters  of 
secondary  concern.  The  most  sacred  public  obligation  which 
can  be  contracted  by  an  individual  is  waived  for  his  personal 
interest  or  convenience,  openly,  avowedly,  and  without  any 
sense  of  his  committing  a wrong  to  the  society  with  whose 
welfare  he  has  chosen  to  charge  himself.  We  have  not  only  to 
lament  that  devotion  to  public  business  has  no  existence,  but 
we  find  ourselves  so  far  removed  from  it,  that  the  opinion  even  of 
its  fitness  has  yet  to  be  created.  In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  attributed  to  Mr.  Brougham,  it  was  gravely  affirmed 
that  there  was  not  one  of  an  English  Stateman’s  duties  which 
was  incompatible  with  the  most  active  pursuits  of  business  ; or 
words  of  that  import.  Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  common 
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vice — the  opinion  that  legislation  is  an  affair  requiring  no  study 
or  preparation — that  it  is  a faculty  coming  after  dinner,  as, 
according  to  Dogberry,  reading  and  writing  come  by  nature. 
And  certainly  such  legislation  as  that,  which  makes  our  Statute- 
book  one  monument  of  absurdity,  is  achievable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  consistently  with  any  conceivable  extent  of 
ignorance  and  carelessness.  If  the  requisites  for  the  thing  be 
deduced  from  the  thing  afforded,  the  position  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Brougham  is  incontestible.  The  worthlessness  of  an  abortive 
effect  is  not,  however,  to  be  converted  into  a law  for  the  worth- 
lessness of  means  to  a desired  and  unattained  end. 

But  whence  is  it  that  the  public,  who  are  vitally  concerned 
in  the  effect,  without  sharing  in  the  seductions  productive  of  it, 
regard  the  carelessness  of  duty  in  their  legislators  with  an  indif- 
ference having  all  the  appearance  and  the  sanction  of  acquies- 
cence ? Is  it  that  having  never  experienced  good  from  parlia- 
ment, they  do  not  think  of  looking  for  the  means  of  good?  Or 
is  it  that  the  habit  of  considering  it  merely  as  a debating 
society  has  caused  all  that  should  be  the  real  and  substantial 
objects  of  its  existence  to  be  lost  sight  of?  The  contest  of 
words  has  certainly  the  consequence  of  many  a contest  con- 
ducted with  equal  honesty  in  our  streets,  where  the  spectator 
has  his  pocket  picked  while  he  is  idly  amusing  himself  with 
viewing  the  affray.  It  has  unquestionably  grown  into  the 
popular  habit  to  consider  parliament  as  a rhetorical  theatre,  and 
the  actorical  circumstances  have  cheated  men’s  minds,  and  led 
them  to  disregard  what  its  works  are,  and  yet  more,  what  they 
ought  to  be.  To  try  in  some  measure  the  truth  of  this  position, 
let  us  consider  what  the  estimation  of  parliament  would  at  this 
day  be,  had  it  enforced  its  standing  order  against  the  reports 
of  its  proceedings,  and  made  itself  known  only  by  its  acts  — 
acts  which  would  give  the  world  to  suppose  their  authors 
idiots,  lunatics,  and  candidates  for  Bedlam  rather  than  for 
the  honours  of  public  opinion.  Let  Marriage  Acts,  Baker’s 
Acts,  Publican’s  Acts,  most  indeed  of  the  late  acts  affecting 
popular  regulation,  be  run  over  in  mind,  and  an  idea  be  formed 
of  the  judgment  on  the  law-makers,  excluding  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  shewn  themselves  articulate  creatures,  capable  of 
stringing  phrases  together  in  a manner  superior  to  the  perform- 
ance of  parrots  : what  would  be  thought  but  that  the  framers 
were  creatures  in  the  last  stage  of  mental  imbecility  ? The 
records  of  no  society  exhibit  such  stupendous  accumulations  of 
error  and  evidences  of  absurdity  as  the  laws  of  our  collective 
wisdom  ; and  let  it  not  fail  to  be  noted  that  its  blunders  have 
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been  increasing  in  frequency  and  grossness  as  the  community 
has  been  making  advances  in  wisdom  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  Wickens,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  has  traced  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  of  our  legislation  to  their  true  causes,  in 
the  incompetence  or  culpable  negligence  of  the  law-makers,  and 
he  urges  that  without  relieving  it  of  some  of  its  labours  by 
transferring  them  to  executive  departments,  the  business  neces- 
sarily devolving  upon  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  properly 
considered  and  satisfactorily  despatched.  Wisely,  however, 
says  the  Proverb,  “What  is  every  body’s  business  is  nobody’s 
business,”  and  too  aptly  does  the  House  of  Commons  exemplify 
the  adage.  In  mobs  of  all  denominations,  idleness  has  an  easy 
excuse  for  negligence  ; each  man  supposes  that  bis  associates 
will  give  that  attention  and  study  which  he  refuses,  and  the 
reliance  on  others  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  all.  By  par- 
celling out  labour,  by  reducing  the  demands  on  study  W'ithin 
the  scope  of  easy  performance,  and  increasing  the  pressure  of 
obligation  by  decreasing  the  number  subject  to  it,  the  fault  we 
have  noted  is  in  a great  measure  to  be  corrected.  To  the  first 
mentioned  point  Mr.  Wickehs’s  argument  mainly  applies,  and 
he  follows  parliament  through  the  evidences  of  its  insufficiency 
to  meet  the  demands  on  it  with  great  method  and  succinctness. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  accompany  him  through  all  the  details 
of  exposure,  for  pursuing  the  catalogue  of  a dung-hill’s  compo- 
sition is  a work  of  ungracious  supererogation  to  those  acquainted 
with  its  nature,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  main 
arguments  of  objection,  and  those  instances  most  immediately 
in  point,  or  suggestive' of  corroborative  observation. 

Mr.  Wickens  commences  with  these  remarks,  shewing  the 
set  of  his  objections,  and  the  remedial  principle.: — 

^ The  author  of  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations  ’’  tells  us,  there  is  a period 
in  the  progress  of  states,  when  the  artificer  in  any  given  material  is 
the  workman  upon  all  the  occasions  on  which  that  material  happens 
to  be  concerned  ; — when,  for  instance,  the  artificer  in  w^ood,  besides 
being  a carpenter,  is  also  a joiner,  a cabinet-maker,  a carver  in  wood, 
a wheelwright,  a plough,  cart,  and  waggon  maker,  and  we  know 
not  what  more  ; thus  engrossing  in  his  own  person  offices  or  occu- 
pations the  most  multifarious  and  dissimilar.*  If  by  any  possibility 
this  statement  could  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  allegory,  we  should 
say  that  it  depicts,  with  no  ordinary  fidelity,  the  present  actual  position 
or  predicament  of  our  legislature.  Only  so  far,  however,  as  we  thus 
cite  the  passage,  does  it  suggest  to  us  ideas  of  analogy  or  parallelism 
to  the  case  of  parliament  j the  entire  context  being  to  the  effect  that 
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“ ns  society  advances  in  numbers  and  in  improvement,  tlie  manifold 
avocations  of  the  artificer  come  to  be  parcelled  out  among-  sej>arate 
sets  of  hands,  and  to  constitute  in  reality,  totally  distinct  branches  of 
industry  nothing-,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  slightest  degree  approxi- 
mating to  which,  does  our  legislature,  in  its  whole  history,  present  us 
with. 

‘ In  unfolding  and  vindicating-  our  views  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
existing  legislative  arrangements,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  in 
their  instance,  of  recurring-  to  more  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour,  the  first  point  to  which  we  shall  solicit  attention  is,  the 
infinity  of  matters  that  are  now  submitted  to  parliament,  .as  often  as 
it  assembles,  to  be  discussed,  legislated  upon,  or  in  one  way  or  another 
disjjosed  of. 

'If  very  summary  or  general  proof  only  were  needed  of  the  great 
aggregate  of  these  matters,  we  should  have  it,  at  once  and  most  con- 
clusively, in  the  dccl.aration  made  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  April  13th,  lH2b,  that“  P.van.iMKXT  was  ovKawiiEUMED 
WITH  BL'sixKss.”  \^’e  sliould  have  it  further  in  the  open  avowal  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  himself.  May  -Ith,  of  the  pre- 
ceding session,  that  “ the  increase  of  business  in  parliament  had  come 
to  be  such,  that  it  w.as  impossible  to  say  what  matter  would  be 
brought  on  upon  any  appointed  day,  and  what  woulil  not  j a state  of 
things,”  he  remarked,  “from  which  the  greatest  inconvenience 
resulted,  both  to  naembers  and  to  the  public.” 

‘ But  for  realizing  all  that  we  contemplate,  mere  gener.il  allegations 
will  not  suffice  ; and  we  must  trouble  the  reader  therefore  with  some 
details. 

‘ At  ditferent  times  during  the  last  few  sessions,  it  has  been 
announced  by  the  public  journals,  that  on  certain  days  which  they 
specify,  such  a variety  of  Committees  sat  upon  bills,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  all  its  accommodations,  could  not  contain  them.  We 
ourselves  can  give  dates  within  the  period  we  speak  of,  when  not 
fewer  than  five-and-twenty  committees  of  the  House  have  sat  on  the 
same  day  ; and  when  also  not  less  than  eight,  and  even  twelve  separate 
committees  on  perfectly  distinct  bills,  many  of  them,  of  course,  with 
their  accompaniments  of  clerks,  professional  attendants,  witnesses, 
&c.  have  actu.ally  met  in  the  same  room,  the  room  being  one  too  of 
most  limited  dimensions.  All  this,  however,  falls  short — very  far 
short,  of  what  has  been  known  to  occur.  We  have  lying  before  us 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in 
the  .session  of  18*2.3,  to  consider,  among  other  things,  of  means  for 
providing-  additional  accommodation  for  the  meeting  of  committees. 
We  there  re.ad  as  follows:  “During-  the  present  session,  the 

members’  waiting-rooms,  the  long-  g.allery,  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  and  even  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  have  been  occupied  by  com- 
mittees. Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  sittings  have  been  held,  of 
public  committees.  Four  of  the  jiublic  committees,  and  thirty  com- 
mittees on  private  business,  have  met  on  a single  day,  nineteen  of  the 
latter  having  been  fixed  to  meet  in  one  room." 
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* We  shall  give  one  statement  more,  particularly  as  it  shows  an 
important  consequence  of  this  pressure  of  business,  affecting  both 
members  and  the  jrublic,  which  is  not  of  a nature  at  first  sight  to 
arrest  attention.  “ There  were  down  on  their  Order  Book,  said  the 
honourable  member  for  Aberdeen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May 
1 1 18=27,  “ a list  for  that  dav  of  no  less  than  thirty-  two  committees. 

Of  these ’as  many  as  five  respected  Scotland,  upon  each  of  which  his 
sense  of  duty  would  have  led  him  to  attend,  had  it  been  possible  for 
him  to  have  done  so.” 

‘ It  would  be  indulging  our  own  feelings  if  we  stopped  to  comment 
here,  on  the  bustle  and  confusion,  as  a mere  scene,  that  is  thus  brought 
under  our  view,  and  the  like  to  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  workshops  of  the  commonest  handicraftsmen. 

‘ But  the  quantity  of  our  modern  laws  is  the  consideration  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  and  which  it  more  immediately  behoves  us  at 
present  to  speak  to:  and  touching  this  single  but  most  weighty 
Item,  what  is  the  issue  of  the  toil  and  hurly-burly  that  has  been 
described  ’ Why,  that  a mass  of  acts  is  added  to  the  Statute  Book 
every  session,  to  peruse,  we  might  almost  say,  but  unquestionably  to 
dig 'St  which,  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life  would  hardly 

suffice  for ! . . , • . r 

‘ Accidental  circumstances  have  induced  us,  in  the  main,  to  limit 
our  strictures  regarding  parliament  to  the  period  that  intervened 
between  lb2=2  and  1828,  both  years  inclusive  ; and  which  embraces, 
it  will  be  observed,  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  present  reign,_  to 
say  nothing  of  the  regency.  During  that  period,  however,  comprising 
seven  short  sessions  only,  the  benefits,  in  the  shape  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, conferred  upon  the  country,  have  been  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  two  thousand  one  hundred,  and  upwards  ! , „ , , • 

‘ In  performing  the  part  allotted  to  it  in  the  work  of  law-making, 
the  comnendious  way  in  which  the  Crown,  in  these  times,  proceeds,  is 
deserving,  we  think,  of  some  mention.  The  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  it  is  well  known,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  and  urgency 
of  the  matters  that  crowd  upon  them,  alvvays  entertain  every  measure 
submitted  to  them  separately.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that  every 
measure  must  there  advance  by  stages,  and  that  for  each  stage,  a 
different  dav  is  appointed.  His  Majesty,  however,  as  at  present 
advised,  sanctions  and  sends  into  the  world  these  measures,  _ in  bevies 
of  eighty  and  even  a hundred  at  a time;  thus  reducing  himselr,  in 
the  performance  of  one  of  the  most  exalted  of  his  functions,  to  the 
level  of  a mere  puppet  or  mechanical  agent ; and  rendering  quite 
farcical  the  doctrine,  which  in  our  books  at  least  is  to  be  found,  how- 
ever it  may  now  be  abrogated  in  practice,  ot  an  additional  security 
bein«-  derived  to  the  nation,  in  the  passing  of  its  laws,  by  the 
exercise,  in  turn,  of  the  royal  wisdom  or  discretion  with  regard  to 
them.’"* — pp.  3 — 8.  ^ 


- * We  have  spoken  in  this  paragraph  quite  within  compass,  for  on  May 
6,  1826,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  eighty-six  bills  ; and  on  the  2bth  at 
the  same  mouth,  the  ceremony  was  repeated  to  the  time  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve. 
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This  is  one  of  those  many  facts  the  familiarity  of  which 
divests  them  of  their  force.  We  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
king  has  betw^een  his  luncheon  and  his  drive,  or  between  his 
drive  and  his  luncheon,  given  his  assent  to  a score  of  laws 
affecting  the  lives,  liberties,  or  properties  of  twenty  millions  of 
people  without  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  act,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  structure  of  our  “ matchless  constitution.”  The 
reception  of  a questionable  aspirant  for  the  entree  of  the  drawino-- 
room  is  an  affair  of  infinitely  more  moment  and  consideratio^n 
than  his  majesty’s  consent  to  a law  however  grave  its  nature, 
or  doubtful  its  effect.  But  the  king  does  not  stand  alone  in 
this  hasty  and  careless  assent  to  measures  of  legislation.  He 
does  that  in  the  gross  which  others  do  at  intervals.  The  ma- 
jqrity  of  the  Ayes  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  as  carelessly 
given  as  the  royal  assent.  IMembers,  liom  indolence,  a com- 
plaisant reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  government,  or  corrupt  mo- 
tives, essentially  act  the  same  part  wliich  the  king  does  from  con- 
stitutional etiquette.  A beauty  wliich  Elackstone  has  over- 
looked in  our  kingly  estate  is,  that  it  is  capable  of,  and  prone  to, 
thwarting  legislation  in  its  progress,  but  practically  not  free  to 
refuse  the  completion.  It  may  procure  abortion  in  venire,  but 
not  strangle  the  offspring  of  parliament  after  delivery.  There 
is  in  this  particular,  full  lilierty  of  intrigue,  but  in  fact,  none  of 
judgment,  in  the  royal  office.  The  history  of  the  Catholic  Relief, 
whenever  it  appears,  will  furnish  a striking  instance  in  support 
of  this  assertion.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Wickens,  that 
the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  has  encouraged  it  if  not  to. an 
opinion  of  its  omniscience,  yet  certainlv  to  jnoceediug  as  though 
it  possessed  that  properly  accompanying  attribute.  Accord- 
ingiy  there  is  nothing  witii  which  it  is  not  prepared  to  meddle, 
and  as  it  has  always  more  to  do  than  it  can  well  perform,  so  there 
is  no  addition  that  it  is  not  ready  to  make  to  a mass  of  demands 
on  it.  The  spend-thrift  who  never  intends  to  pay,  cares  not  by 
how  much  the  more  he  increases  his  debts,  and  in  a similar 
spirit  parliament,  which  cares  not  how  it  jierforms,  is  iiir 
different  about  the  extent  of  its  undertakings.  Thus  it  is  con- 
stantly playing  the  bear  in  the  boat,  and  assuming  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  which  it  should  take  no  part.  Frivolous  and  ve.xa- 
tious  legislation  is  among  the  reproaches  of  parliament,  which 
thus  contrives  to  afford  a lamentable  example  of  the  truth  of 
Montesquieu’s  remark,  that  by  the  habit  of  attaching  importance 
to  things  intrinsically  trifling,  we  come  to  treat  as  trifles  things 
intrinsically  important. 

Of  this  defect,  Mr,  Wickens  draws  the  following  lively  repre- 
sentation : — 
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' As  to  the  trumpery  ” character  of  certain  of  our  laws,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  parliament  errs,  errs  most  cgregiously,  at  the  very  outset 
of  much  of  its  legislation : that,  not  to  speak  at  tliis  moment  of 
the  structure  or  framing  of  its  enactments,  these  enactments  are  in 
numberless  instances,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  word,  bad, 
as  relating  to  affairs,  or  endeavouring  to  compass  objects,  of  a petti- 
fogging, and  indeed  contemptible  minuteness.  This  utter  want  of  dis- 
crimination on  tl.c  part  of  parliament,  .as  to  what  is  really  fitting  to  be 
entertained  by  it,  we  are  warranted,  we  apprehend,  in  ascribing, 
without  anv  hesitation,  to  the  multiplicity  of  its  business,  and  to  the 
little  time  thus  allowed  to  it,  for  any  thing  like  circumspection. 
Upon  what  other  shewing  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  our  legisla- 
ture should  suffer  itself  to  be  put  in  motion,  that  it  should  permit  its 
ponderous  machinery  to  be  agitated,  about  such  matters  as  buttons, 
butter,  bread,  ounce  thread,  tailors’  wages,  a])prentices’  food,  muffin 
plates,  twigs  for  hooj)S,  newsmen’s  horns,  and  we  know  not  what 
more,  that  is  in  the  lowest  degree  pitiful  and  pedling 

‘ There  may  be  no  precedent  for  doing  so,  but  for  our  o\vn  parts,  we 
are  quite  decided  astothepropriety  of  classingunder  the  head  of  “ trum- 
pery ” legislation,  a vast  portion  of  what  is  termed  the  private  busi- 
ness, that  is  e\  cry  session  transacted  by  j)arliament.  The  very  cog- 
nomen emploj  ed  to  designate  this  business,  w e hold  to  be  a justifica- 
tion of  the  conviction  uj)on  this  point,  which  we  have  long  since 
come  to.  How^  any  occupation  to  which  the  epithet  “ private”  could 
apply,  ever  came  to  f;ill  to  the  lot  of  parliament,  w'e  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire;  but  we  put  it  to  the  reader,  whether  it  is  not  calculated  to 
stagger  every  considerate  mind,  whether  the  thing  is  not  of  a nature 
to  revolt  all  our  notions  of  seemliness  and  congruity,  to  find  the  su- 
preme legislative  council  of  the  empire,  tlie  congregated  wisdom  of 
the  nation — busying  itself,  for  instance,  about  widening  Pill  Lane  ; 
.about  improving  the  avenues  to  Piff’s  Elms  ; about  the  difficulties  felt 
by  Chelsea  in  disposing  of  its  dust  and  ashes,  and  by  Dublin  in  pro- 
viding itself  with  Straw  ? 

'The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  well  known,  when 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  him  at  the  close  of  the  session,  triumphantly 
recounts  to  his  majesty,  the  feats  that  have  distinguished  it.  On 
these  occasions,  and  while  matters  remain  as  they  now  are,  this  emi- 
nent individual  will  certainly  never  do  common  justice  to  his  theme, 
till  he  appends  to  his  harangue,  some  such  recital  as  the  following  : 
•'Our  anxious  attention  has  been  given  to  the  state  of  the  river 
Ribble,  and  the  roads  about  Paddle  Brook  we  have  directed  to  be  re- 
p.aired.  The  communications  with  Cow'  Dowm,  Pot-Hook’s  End, 


“ The  sutijects  we  specify,  have  all  of  them  been  formerly  discussed 
or  legislated  upon  by  parliament  in  madeni  times.  Upon  the  (piestion  of 
Blowing  Horns  in  the  public  streets,  the  House  of  Commons  divided,  June 
22,  1821.  Forty-three  of  our  Statesmen,  Philosophers,  Juris-Consults,  &c. 
decided  against  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  practice,  wdiile  as  many 
as  Eight  turned  out  in  favour  of  leaving  the  Horjpblaweri  in  til?  und*s» 
turbeu  possession  of  their  privilege  1 
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and  Bally-hooly,  have  not  escaped  our  vigilant  regards  j and,  agreeably 
to  an  unanimous  decision  of  your  faithful  Commons,  there  Avill  hence- 
forth be  a rail-uay  leading  to  Bnllo  Pill.  Urgent  representations 
having  been  made  to  us  of  the  objectionableness  of  the  present  site  of 
the  Hospital  at  Sheffield,  we  ha\e  consented  to  its  being  changed. 
The  work-house  too,  at  Norwich,  will,  by  our  authority,  speedily  be 
taken  down.  To  the  townships  of  Skipton  and  Sharpies,  a further 
supply  of  Water  has  been  arvarded  ; and  fit  spots  have  been  indicated 
by  us,  for  the  Plymouth  hackney-coach  stands.  Nothing  deterred  by 
the  dilticulties  and  entanglements  attendant  thereon,  we  have  plunged 
into  all  the  minutire  of  the  two  great  questions — the  having  a tram 
road  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  the  lighting  Edinburgh 
with  Oil  Gas.  ‘ Delivered,’  as  we  ultimately  were,  and  ‘ in  a way 
suited  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,’  of  these  momentous  topics,  we 
proceeded  to  vest  Pedlar’s  .Acre  in  trustees,  and  to  remove  doubts, 
which,  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have  for  ever  ilone,  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  erection  of  the  portico  of  St.  Mary-lc-bone  parish  church. 
Furthermore  we  have  passed  bills,  to  which  we  supplicate  your  roj  al 
assent,  authorizing  Kitty  Jenkyn  Packe  to  bear  the  arms  of  Reading  : 
and  naturalizing  Henry  Van  ^Vart  !’”* — p.  2(J — 30. 

If  we  may  judge  ex  pecle,  I'rom  the  ettect  with  which  parlia- 
inent  bungles  little  concerns,  to  the  probably  proportionately 
greater  blunders  in  more  important  matters,  how  much  reason 
must  society  have  to  tremble  at  the  temerity  of  its  quacks  I 
The  instances  of  blunder  in  things  allowing  of  the  more  easy 
proofs  of  error,  are  of  ludicrous  absurdity.  For  e.vample,  says 
^Ir.  Wickens  : — 

‘ The  skill  or  competency  evinced  by  parliament  in  its  almost  in- 
numerable enactments  regarding  carriage  wheels,  is  thus  pithily,  and 
for  our  purpose,  pertinently,  summed  up,  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  of  IS‘21  on  Turnpike  roads  : “ The 
legislature  began,”  says  the  report,  ‘'by  holding  out  a premium  for 
wheels,  which  it  wus  impossible  to  brliginlo  benefvial  use;  and  it  ended, 
by  giving  the  premium  to  wheels  of  such  a construction,  ns  it  was  not 
desirable  to  have  used  at  all." — p. 

The  unuseable  wheels  are  but  more  easily  intelligible  ex- 
amples of  the  ignorance  and  fully  which  have  declared  the 
pound-note  and  shilling  equivalent  to  the  guinea,  which  have 
maintained  Usury-laws,  Corn-laws,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
other  monstrous  abominations  prized  by  collective  wis'iom. 

Our  author  states  this  more  immediate  instance  of  parlia- 
mentary appropriate  care  : — 

‘ We  will  ask  if  our  legislators  feel  themselves  at  all  in  a condition 

**  These,  and  a crowd  of  equally  dig-nified  enactineuts,  are  to  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  will  run  his  eye  over  the  tables  of  the  Statutes  of  the  last  few 
Keesious, 
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to  vaunt  with  regard  to  the  new  London  bridge ; which,  from  its  first 
projection,  has  been  so  especially  a thing  of  their  own  dandling,  and 
in  arranging  the  different  details  concerning  which,  these  eminent 
judges  proceeiled,  us  has  already  been  seen,  with  such  singular  self- 
possession  and  calmness  ? Althougli  this  structure  is  as  yet  barely 
peeping  above  the  water,  the  fourth  act  of  parliament  relating  to  it 
is  at  this  moment  in  progress, — and  yet  the  point  lemains  altogether 
to  be  ascertained — in  what  Avay,  when  the  bridge  is  completed,  access 
to  it  can  possibly  be  obtained  : unless  it  be  by  a sacrifice  of  property 
literally  tremendous,  and  even  tlien  in  the  teeth  of  the  very  interests 
Avhich  first  and  foremost  in  the  undertaking,  it  was  proposed  should 
be  served  by  it. 

‘ In  this  jiartieulur  connexion  we  may  state,  that  we  apprehend  the 
reputation  of  our  legislature  in  nothing  rests  upon  a more  frail  basis, 
than  in  bridge  matters  generally  ; always  excepting,  however,  the 
case  of  canals.  In  both  these  ways,  the  monuments  of  its  failure,  in 
truth,  are  lamentably  numerous  j and  till  it  shall  be  proved — which 
we  challenge  any  one  to  do — that  good  on  the  w hole,  ensues  from 
these,  in  so  many  instances  unrequired,  improvident,  and  bankrupt 
concerns,  we  shall,  for  our  own  parts,  not  cease  to  charge  upon  par- 
liament, an  aggregate  of  folly  committed,  and  of  wrong  done,  too 
weightv,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  easily  shifted  off  its  shoulders.’ — 
pp.9y,'l00. 

It  is  clear  that  if  pailiameiit  renounced  the  practice  of  med- 
dling with  things  it  has  no  capacity  or  aptitude  for  dissecting, 
there  would  yet  be  a necessity  for  some  improved  system  in 
its  procedure,  in  order  to  render  it  competent  to  the  making 
of  laws.  A mob  is  constitutionally  unfit  for  this  office,  and 
small  standing  committees  of  the  ablest  and  most  diligent 
members  would  seem  the  best  attainable  expedient  for  the  end 
in  view.  In  any  way  the  final  control  of  the  assembly  in  mass 
caimot  be  avoided,  but  their  judgment  would  be  less  likely  to 
err  upon,  or  to  derange,  studied  and  finished  labours,  than  a 
question  debated  in  ignorance  and  passion,  or  partial  glimpses 
of  the  merits,  the  means,  and  the  objects.  We  are  aw'are  that 
the  name  of  couimittees  suggesting  ideas  of  w hat  committees 
are  and  have  been,  carries  any  tiring  but  a recommendation 
with  it  to  the  popular  ear.  Their  talk  is  not  heard,  and  their 
vices  and  abortions  are  notorious,  hence  they  are  considered  as 
the  whole  House  would  be,  were  it,  as  we  have  before  put  the 
case,  known  only  by  its  deeds  ; but  the  committees  w'e  have 
in  prospect  would  be  committees  neither  for  Jobs,  nor  the  eva- 
sion of  improvements — committees,  therefore,  which  parlia- 
ment has  at  present  constituted  will  by  no  means  be  apt  to 
form— committees,  which  are,  among  the  visions  of  reform, 
dreams  of  no  very  distant-coming  events. 
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With  regard  to  the  committees  of  the  hacknied  character,' 
we  shall  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Wickens,  who,  having  re- 
presented the  libraries  of  reports  unknown,  or  unheeded,  put 
forth  by  these  bodies  (some  few  of  which,  we  must  not  omit  to 
concede,  are  rare,  and  therefore  the  more  honourable  exceptions 
from  the  general  description  given  of  the  class),  goes  on  to- 
express  his  surprise  that, 

‘ The  very  term  committee  has  not  long  ere  this  become  odious  to  the 
nation.  We  ourselves  have  lived  to  witness  so  much  time,  thought, 
and  labour,  often  expended,  not  only  by  some  of  the  parties  forming 
these  committees,  but  likew'ise  by  tlie  numerous  individuals  attending 
upon  them  ; and  then,  after  all,  so  many  hopes  frustrated — the  re- 
commendations in  which  this  time  and  these  efforts  end,  being  so 
soon  laid  aside  and  forgotten  — that  we  acknowledge  we  recoil  at  the 
very  mention  of  a “ parliamentary  committee  ’’  We  look  upon  the, 
phrase  as  little  else  than  a synonym  for  anxieties  or  solicitude — super- 
fluously awakened  j for  toil — fruitlessly  incurred  j for  expectations — 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  say — wantonly  blasted,’ — p.  15. 

The  predominant  and  notorious  vice  of  parliament  is  its  dis- 
honesty, and  the  public  mind  which  fixes  upon  the  gravest 
offence  is  not  sufficiently  regardful  of  the  inability  which  is 
the  next  fault  chargeable  against  the  collective  wisdom.  The 
inability  may  be  broadly  described  as  of  two  kinds  — the  in- 
ability identical  with  incapacity  ; and  the  inability  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  private  professional  occupations,  which  leave 
the  cleverest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  no  leisure  for  the 
study  of  public  affairs.  Generally  speaking,  the  men  of  pleasure 
who  have  the  spare  time,  have  not  the  habits  of  application  ; 
and  the  men  of  business,  who  have  the  habits  of  application, 
have  not  the  spare  time.  To  remedy  one  branch  of  the  evil, 
Mr.  Wickens  proposes  “ to  disqualify  all  individuals, — the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  only  excepted, — from  becoming  legis- 
lators, so  long  as  they  continue  actively  engaged  in  other  pur-, 
suits  or  avocations.” 

We  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  policy  or  practica- 
bility of  the  suggested  regulation,  but  of  this  we  are  quite  confi- 
dent, that  the  morality  of  individuals  should  forbid  them  to  under- 
take trusts,  the  careful  discharge  of  which  they  must  know  to 
be  beyond  their  powers.  And  the  insensibility  to  the  obligation 
is  the  singular  defect  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  neglect 
in  question.  A man  of  talents,  and  practised  industry,  goes 
into  parliament  not  for  the  service  of  the  country,  but  for  his 
own  individual  honour.  His  object  is  not  . to  watch  over  the 
administration  of  affairs  for  the  public  benefit,  but  to  regard 
them  as  materials  for  his  speeches ; and  little  obtains  his  at- 
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tention  which  is  not  convertible  into  aliment  for  his  personal 
fame.  Exceptions  are  to  be  admitted  ; there  are  a rotnid  dozen 
of  men  in  the  six  hundred  who  condescend  to  be  useful,  and 
are  ridiculed  for  the  humility  of  their  ambition. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  no  reproach  is  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  neglect  of  public  business,  and  that  the  duty,  for 
it  capriciously  has  that  name  without  the  force,  is  made  depen- 
dent on  the  personal  convenience  or  humour  of  the  party.  Thus 
public  duty  is  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  attention  a member  may 
chance  to  be  able  to  spare  from  his  private  concerns. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  representation,  Mr.  Wickens  furnishes 
abundant  proof  in  very  striking-  instances.  The  Great  Whig, 
Mr.  Brougham,  is  the  most  forcible  example.  The  truth  of  the 
statement,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  inference,  are  beyond  ques- 
tion : — 

‘In  ail  apology  made  not  long  since  by  lord  Nugent  at  a public 
meeting,  for  the  unexpected  absence  of  Mr.  Brougbain,  the  noble  lord 
assured  the  company  that  “ that  gentleman’s  time,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  various  and  important  duties,  was  measured  out  by  grains.’’  AVe 
put  implicit  faith  in  the  statement;  and  our  precise  case,  at  least  at 
this  moment,  against  Mr.  Brougham,  is,  that  so  few  grains  of  his  time 
fall  to  the  lot  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  Did  we  not  know  this  to 
be  true,  we  should  say,  the  fact  must  be  so  upon  lord  Nugent’s  own 
shewing — his  \ ery  metaphor  implying,  that  each  of  tlie  many  matters 
which  call  for  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brougham,  receive  their  dividend 
or  pittance,  their  inch — ive  beg  pardon — their  “ grain,”  of  his  time 
or  consideration.  Besides  his  long  absence  every  session  on  the  cir- 
cuit, the  learned  gentleman’s  so  often  unoceupied  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons — attests  the  accuracy  of  this  representation  generally  ; 
and  shews  also,  that  in  the  business  of  graduating  his  time,  of  parcel- 
ling out  his  attention,  Mr.  Brougham  acts  with  rigid  impartiality — in 
no  degree  suffering  the  parliamentary  to  take  any  undue  precedence 
of  the  professional  claims  there  may  be  upon  him. 

‘ By  the  “ unoccupied  place”  in  parliament  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, Ave  mean,  of  course,  his  jniblic  place  there.  We  advert  not  to 
the  pains-taking,  the  scrutiny,  and  toil,  which  some  may  think  the 
learned  gentleman,  in  common  justice  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the 
nation,  ought  to  undergo  in  the  committee-rooms  of  the  House. 
That,  indeed,  is  a part  of  the  subject,  upon  which  Mr.  Brougham  may 
be  heard  for  himself; — “lam  not,”  said  he.  House  of  Commons, 
February  15th,  1828,  “ without  desire  to  udA'ance  the  objects  of  the 
committee  [the  celebrated  Finance  Committee,  Avhich  had  preA-iously, 
and  has  since,  giA'en  rise  to  so  much — Ave  should  say,  futile  expecta- 
tion] ; but  I am  under  the  necessity  of  declining  to  be  one  of  its 
members.  To  be  present  at  its  sittings  would  interfere  with  my  pro- 
fessional avocations — the  Aveight  of  Avhich  is  such,  that,  especially  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  I never  could  hope  to  be  able  to  give  my 
attendance.’” — pp.  163 — 165, 
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What  better  example  than  this  can  we  have  of  the  lax  way  in 
which  parliamentary  duty  sits  on  members.  Until  virtue  has 
its  respect  there  is  no  hypocrisy,  and  here  we  see  that  frank 
renouncement  of  action  which  indicates  the  absence  of  the 
opinion  of  obligation.  Were  a few  of  the  confessed  coquetters 
with  business  thrust  out  of  the  House,  the  pretences  of  attention 
would  be  assumed  by  those  w'ho  refuse  the  labour.  In  a 
reformed  parliament,  a iMr.  Brougham  would  not  have  dared  to 
utter  the  declarations  we  have  quoted.  He  would  have  felt  the 
hazard  of  striking  the  just  reflection  out  of  the  public  mind  by 
presenting  his  rules  of  neglect  in  such  rude  nakedness.  But 
members  who  walk  into  boroughs  for  a certain  admission-money 
are  unaffected  by  such  apprehensions. 

Wherever  private  interest  comes  into  contact  with  public 
duty,  we  observe  the  preference  of  the  former  to  be  an  avowed 
principle  in  parliament.  The  following  instance  in  point  we 
regard  in  the  light  of  an  exposure  : 

‘ “It  is  true,”  observed  Mr.  Brougham,  in  bis  jdace  in  parliament. 
May  17,  1S27,  " a petition  from  Mr.  Bishop  Buniett  1 did  present  to 
the  House,  and  that,  not  without  taking  the  previous  precaution  of 
examining  and  cross-examining  Mr.  Burnett,  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  charges.  Four  or  live  days,  however,  after  1 had  done  this,  I 
found  myself  professionally  retained  in  an  appeal  cause  before  the 
privy  council.  Upon  looking  at  my  instiuctinns,  it  appeared  that  the 
party,  who,  in  the  petition,  complained  of  the  alleged  corruption  of 
the  noble  governor  of  the  Cape,  liad  applied  to  the  privy  council  for  a 
revision  of  the  decision  of  the  governor ; ami  that  I was  retained  as 
counsel  at  the  opposite  side.  'J'his  was  the  reason  w'hy  I proceeded  no 
further  in  the  business  of  the  petition.  The  delicacy  of  my  situation 
forbade  it.  I felt  myself  bound,  right  or  wrong,  to  discharge  my  duty 
as  a counsel ; and  to  advocate  the  interests  of  one  party  before  the 
privy  council,  one  day,  and  the  interests  of  the  rival  party  in  this 
House  the  next; — how  was  it  ])ossible  for  me  to  do  it?”  Away, 
therefore — taking  the  case  from  INIr.  Brougham's  own  lips — aieay 
went  iMr.  Bishop  Burnett,  a)id  hig  host  of  reputed  wrongs,  together  with 
the  grievances  cif  the  whole  Cape  of  Good  Hope  population!  and,  as  a 
legislator — as  a judge,  indeed,  in  the  cause  of  these  various  parties, 
the  learned  gentleman  from  that  moment  stood  before  us  all,  as  he  has 
ever  since  remained — not  merely  mute,  but  fairly  emasculated.’ — 
pp. 172 — 173. 

What  a “ delicacy  of  situation  ” w as  that—- a fee  on  one  hand, 
a community’s  alleged  interests  on  the  other  ! The  profession 
prevails — the  patriot  is  silenced.  What  a fearful  reflection  is 
thus  suggested  of  the  e.xtent  to  w hich  a corrupt  Treasury  might 
deprive  us  even  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  services  by  timely  retainers. 
In  cases  of  oppression  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  retain  him 
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for  the  defendant,  and  his  voice,  by  his  own  shewing,  must 
straight  be  silenced.  Oh  the  delicacy  of  his  situation.  The 
Strand  at  midnight  has  no  choices  surpassing  it  in  nicety. 

We  cannot,  upon  the  present  occasion,  pursue  this  subject  to 
its  bearings  upon  reform  in  parliament.  The  main  object  at  this 
moment,  and  one  greatly  favoured  by  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind,  is  to  shew  the  pervading  vices  of  parliament,  for  the 
remedy  will  be  half  obtained  when  the  disease  is  made  manifest. 
Corruption,  negligence,  and  incapacity,  are  the  evils  under  which 
we  have  long  laboured,  and  for  the  prevention  of  which  we  have 
to  provide.  A sense  of  the  nuisance  is  now  beginning  to  prevail 
generally,  and  the  agitation,  by  the  provincial  press,  of  the  once 
abhorred  and  forbidden  subject  of  reform,  cheeringly  indicates 
the  movement  of  the  public  mind  to  that  end.  That  it  should 
have  so  long  been  tolerant,  if  not  acquiescent,  in  the  evil  would 
be  a matter  of  wonderment,  were  we  not  aware  of  the  power  of 
custom,  and  of  that  praise, . which,  once  established,  so  long 
cleaves  to  all  worthlessness  by  force  of  prescription. 

There  is  a nation  of  savages  who  worship  a shark  as  a god, 
and  surely  their  devotion  is  only  to  be  likened  to  the  admiration 
formerly  professed  by  Englishmen  for  their  “ matchless  consti- 
tution.” The  savages  possessed  the  advantage  of  adoring  their 
greedy  deity  in  an  element  bounding  its  powers  of  harming  its 
worshippers,  but  our  omnipotent  shark,  less  conveniently 
placed,  has,  after  a long  series  of  practical  demonstration  of  the 
attributes,  rendered  its  voracity  destructive  of  its  reverence. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Speech  of  Michael  T.  Sadler,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Stale 
and  Prospects  of  the  Country  ; delivered  by  him  at  Whitby,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  1829,  at  a Public  Dinner  given  to  him  by  the 
Merchants,  Ship-owners  and  Ship-builders,  of  that  place.  London. 
Seeley,  pp.  35. 

2.  The  Condition  of  the  Empire.  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine, for  July  1829. 

" ^I^HE  monkeys  in  Exeter  Change  used  to  be  conbned  in  a 
“ row  of  narrow  cages,  each  of  which  had  a pan  in  the  centre 
“ of  its  front  for  the  tenant’s  food.  When  all  the  monkeys  were 
“ supplied  with  their  messes,  it  was  observable  that  scarcely  any 
“ one  of  them  ate  of  his  own  pan.  Each  thrust  his  arm  through 
" the  bars,  and  robbed  his  right  or  left  hand  neighbour.  Half 
“ what  was  so  seized  was  spilt  and  lost  in  the  conveyance ; and 
“ while  one  monkey  was  so  unprofitably  engaged  in  plunderings 
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“ his  own  pan  was  exposed  to  similar  depredation.  The  mingled 
“ knavery  and  absurdity  was  shockingly  human.”* 

Take  now  the  case  which  the  opponents  of  Free  Trade  would 
put  forward  as  most  favourable  to  their  cause ; and  see  if  it 
amounts  to  any  thing  but  this  monkey  policy  in  the  end. 
Assume,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  glove-maker.  Gloves 
may  be  had,  it  shall  be  supposed,  from  a French  maker  for  the 
value  of  two  shillings  a pair.  An  Finglishman  stands  up  and 
says,  that  he  can  make  gloves  of  the  same  kind  for  three  shil- 
lings ; and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  British  com- 
merce, it  is  expedient  to  pass  a law  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  French  gloves  at  tw’u  shillings,  in  order  that  those  who 
chuse  to  wear  gloves  may  be  obliged  to  take  them  from  the 
Englishman  at  three. 

Never  miird  what  quantity  of  flourishes  the  supporters  of  the 
legerdemain  may  make  to  cover  the  performance.  Let  it  be 
utterly  indift'erent  to  you,  what  names,  sacred  or  profane,  they 
invoke  to  give  gravity  to  their  proceedings.  If  they  are 
poetical,  think  of  the  Rule  of  Three.  If  they  quote  scripture, 
take  care  of  your  pockets.  Your  money,  which  is  your  life,  is  at 
stake  ; therefore  keep  a cool  head  and  a clear  eye.  The  army 
of  thimble-men  from  Doncaster  is  upon  )'ou  ; and  there  is  no 
yeomanry  at  hand  to  clear  the  course.  Trust  no  man  that  looks 
like  a conjuror  ; be  upon  your  guard  also  against  those  that  do 
not.  Beware  of  the  quack  doctors,  who  make  long  speeches  ; 
they  w ill  ‘ ravish  you  if  they  get  you  into  their  net.’  Say  like 
Mr.  Sadler,  that  ‘ all  men  are  liars  and  you  will  not  be  very 
far  from  being  right.  Believe  nobody,  nothing, — except  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  If  an  angel  or  an  archbishop  preach 
any  thing  contrary  to  this,  give  them  no  heed.  If  judges  on 
the  bench  contradict  it,  tell  them  they  sit  there  to  make  law 
and  not  arithmetic.  You  have  money  ; and  therefore  every  body 
is  in  a plot  against  you.  There  is  something  in  your  pockets  ; 
and  you  will  be  beset  right  and  left,  till  they  are  cleaned  out. 

When  you  buy  a pair  of  French  gloves,  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  paid  ibr  in  something.  You  have  the  substantial  evidence 
that  you  did  not  get  them  for  nothing ; and  so  has  every  body 
else.  They  must  have  been  paid  for  either  with  goods  of 
English  produce,  or  with  goods  of  some  kind  (gold  and  silver 
included)  which  have  been  bought  from  abroad  with  goods 
of  English  produce,  or  with  bills  which  are  only  an  order 
for  payment  in  one  of  the  other  ways  a few  days  hence 
instead  of  to-day.  Unless  an  Englishman  has  the  art  of  getting 
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any  thing  for  nothing",  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways  must  they 
infallibly  have  been  paid  for.  Here,  then,  are  at  all  events  two 
shilling’s  accounted  for  out  of  the  three  ; which  are  as  fairly  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  British  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
some  kind,  as  they  would  be  if  the  gloves  were  bought  from  a 
British  glove-maker  at  the  same  price.  They  are  paid  for  to  the 
Frenchman,  it  may  be,  in  Sheffield  goods.  But  if  the  glove- 
maker  procures  a law  that  gloves  shall  not  be  bought  from  France, 
it  is  plain  that  Sheffield  goods  must  stop.  The  glove-maker  may 
gain  employment  and  trade  to  the  amount  of  two  shillings  ; but 
il.  is  equally  plain  that  the  Sheffield  man  must  lose  it. 

< So  much  for  the  part  which  consists  of  theT^co  shillings. 
Next  for  the  part  which  consists  of  the  other  one.  And 
this,  says  the  glove-maker,  is  to  be  a clear  gain  to  British 
commerce,  and  it  is  a horrible  wrong  if  it  is  deprived  of  it. 
Now  mark  the  juggle;  look  sharply  to  the  shuffling  of  the 
balls.  If  the  wearer  of  gloves  is  to  be  forced  to  expend  a shil- 
ling move  upon  the  glove-maker,  he  must  expend  a shilling  less 
upon  somebody  else.  It  may  be  that  he  would  not  have 
expended  it  at  Sheffield,  but  at  Birmingham  ; or  that  it  would 
have  been  divided  among  fifty  other  places  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  by  name.  But  still  it  is  as  clear  as  ever,  that  the 
shilling  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  him  expend  noleiis  volens 
upon  the  glove-maker,  must  be  taken  from  the  custom  of  some 
other  British  manufacturers  somehow"  and  somewhere.  There  is 
no  deception  arising  from  the  payments  being  made  in  money: 
if  instead  of  shillings  they  were  made  with  pecks  of  wheat,  it 
.would  be  just  as  true  that  the  third  peck  wdiich  the  glove-maker 
demands  a law  to  put  into  his  own  pot,  must  be  taken  from 
the  pudding  of  some  British  manufacturer,  to  whom  it  would 
otherwise  have  gone.  Sift  this  ; turn  it  over;  see  if  it  be  true 
or  not.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  tamely. taken  in,  because 
the  men  who  try  to  do  it  w’ear  good  clothes.  Either  it  is  true 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  true,  let  somebody  show  where  it  is 
false.  Till  then,  take  leave  to  account  it  correct. 

Here,  then,  are  the  whole  three  shillings  perfectly  accounted 
for.  Itisshow'nto  beahocus-pocus  and  a fraud, — thatstates  that 
any  gain  arises  to  British  commerce  or  production  in  the  aggre- 
gate from  the  prohibition  of  the  commerce  in  French  gloves,  or 
that  any  aggregate  loss  is  induced  by  its  absence.  The  whole 
amounts  only  to  a plan  for  robbing  a Sheffield  man  or  a 
Birmingham,  who  can  make  what  people  will  voluntarily  buy, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  glover  who  cannot;— for  clipping  the  com- 
merce of  some  individual  w ho  has  ingenuity  and  skill  enough  to 
command  a market,  to  add  it  to  him  who  is  without. 
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But  this  is  not  all ; there  is  another  count  in  the  indict- 
ment. The  consumer,  tire  unfortunate  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  gloves,  is  to  be  the  gratuitous  loser  of  a shilling  besides. 
If  the  shilling  was  to  go  to  the  benefit  of  commerce,  he 
might  wrap  himself  up  in  his  patriotism  and  be  consoled.  If  it 
was  really  to  cause  any  increase  in  the  safety  or  strength  of  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a member, — if  the  thousandth  part  of 
a farthing  of  it  was  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  national  wealth, 
security,  or  splendour, — he  might  lay  aside  the  feelings  of  an 
injured  purchaser  of  mittens,  and  exult  in  his  fractional 
portion  of  the  glory  of  those  who  have  sufi’ered  for  their 
country.  But  when  it  is  to  be  taken  from  him  with  no  object, 
no  prospect,  no  hope,  but  that  a clumsy  and  inefficient  artisan 
shall  be  eirabled  to  appropriate  the  custom  of  an  intelligent  and 
effective  one, — his  situation  presents  itself  in  all  its  nakedness, 
his  courage  sinks  under  the  view,  the  feelings  of  humanity  pre- 
vail, he  drops  a tear  and  wipes  it  on  his  three-shilling  gloves, 
and  sits  down  a melancholy  monument  of  what  it  is  to  be  ‘ the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations  and  the  w onder  of  the  world.’ 

This  is  the  examination  of  one  single  act ; the  next  is  to  mul- 
tiply the  cases,  as  is  the  fact  in  nature.  And  here  let  your  thoughts 
be  upon  monkeys,  and  the  visions  of  your  soul  revert  to  Exeter 
Change.  Suppose  then  that  every  individual  in  the  community 
was  a producer  of  some  kind,  and  that  every  one  had  a ‘ protec- 
tion’ upon  his  particular  trade.  What  w'ould  be  the  result, 
but  that  each  w ould  steal  something  out  of  his  neighbour’s  box, 
with  a general  loss  to  be  divided  among  themselves  in  their  cha- 
racter of  consumers,  equal  to  what  might  have  been  saved  by 
buying  goods  of  all  kinds  wdiere  they  were  cheapest  ? It  is  the 
monkeys  all  over;  and  the  monkeys  are  the  Iretter  of  the  two. 
They  are  the  original  inventors,  and  the  other  but  a stupid 
copy.  It  is  enough  to  put  a man  out  of  conceit  wdth  his  huma- 
nity ; — to  make  him  wish  for  a tail,  or  sigh  for  a depression  of 
the  frontal  bone. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  not  an  exact  statement  of  the 
case ; — that  all  men  are  not  producers,  but  on  the  contrary 
there  are  large  classes  that  produce  nothing.  And  hereupon  it 
will  be  attempted  to  infer,  that  the  whole  is  a patriotic  machine 
for  draw'ing  wealth  from  the  unproductive,  and  giving  it  to 
the  industrious.  There  might  be  some  show'  of  reason  in  this 
argumeirt,  if  the  industrious  dosses  were  to  gain  bjj  it.  But  the 
industrious  are  in  the  aggregate  to  gain  nothing, — all  that  is 
to  be  given  to  one  of  them  is  to  be  taken  from  another  ; and  the 
unproductive,  as  they  are  called,  are  to  be  robbed  for  love.  A 
great  proportion,— a large  and  important  share  of  the  sum  thus 
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stupidly  thrown  away, — must  of  necessity  fall  on  the  indus- 
trious ; for  though  they  do  not  consume  all,  they  consume  a 
great  deal.  And  it  is  no  remedy  to  them,  that  somebody  else 
is  to  lose  the  rest.  Besides  this,  the  classes  so  unceremo- 
niously voted  unproductive,  are  in  a very  great  measure  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  produced.  There  is  no  reason  in 
saying  a man  shall  be  protected  while  he  is  producing,  but  shall 
be  robbed  whenever  he  begins  to  enjoy.  Men  do  not  labour  for 
the  simple  love  of  labour,  but  for  the  love  of  the  enjoyment  they 
may  ultimately  procure  by  it.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement,  by  which  he  should  be  protected  while 
he  was  a hard-working  citizen,  but  should  be  exposed  to  all  rob- 
beries whenever  he  had  the  impudence  to  think  of  retiring  to 
live  upon  his  savings.  Yet  this  is  the  very  theory  of  those  who 
talk  of  robbing  the  unproductive  with  as  much  lightness  of 
heart,  as  if  men  really  produced  and  saved  with  no  other  view 
but  that  somebody  else  might  take  it  from  them. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  what  is  really  recommended,  is  to 
incur  an  assured  loss  in  the  aggregate ; but  men  are  exhorted  to 
struggle  and  pull  caps,  for  thechanceofwhat  they  may  individually 
get  from  others  in  the  contest.  That  alfthe  traders  in  a 
country,  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  general  whether  they  trade  or 
not,  must  lose  by  such  a principle  if  the  effects  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed, is  as  plain  as  in  the  case  of  a lottery  ; but  they  are  to 
be  cheered  on  by  the  probability  that  the  distribution  may  not 
be  even,  and  that  they  may  be  the  lucky  rogues  who  win.  It 
is  a political  little-go,  in  which  every  body  knows  the  concern 
to  be  ruinous  in  the  main;  but  jolter-headed  individuals  are  to 
be  encouraged  to  throw  again,  by  the-  vision  of  some  paltry 
prize  they  are  to  catch  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder. 

If  a saving  is  to  be  made  by  the  introduction  of  steam-coaches, 
no  etfectual  opposition  can  be  offered  by  the  dealers  in  horses  ; 
because  the  public  are  sufficiently  informed  to  know,  that  all 
they  expend  less  upon  coach-hire  will  be  expended  upon  some- 
thing else  instead,  and  therefore  the  loss  of  business  to  horse- 
dealers  will  be  balanced  by  an  increase  of  business  of  exactly 
the  same  amount  to  somebody  and  somewhere,  and  they  (the 
public)  will  gain  the  difference  besides.  They  have  a perfect 
comprehension  that  to  put  down  steam-coaches  by  act  of  par- 
liament, would  only  be  enacting  that  a quantity  of  employment 
and  profits  should  be  taken  from  certain  dealers,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  to  horse-dealers  the  same  quantity  of  employment  and 
profits  and  no  more,  with  the  further  addition  of  the  loss  to  the 
coach-riding  public  of  the  w'hole  difference  of  coach-hire  be- 
sides. They  see  distinctly  that  to  propose  such  a thing  .would 
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be  as  great  an  absurdity  and  injustice,  as  to  propose  to  enact 
that  a carrier  should  not  grease  his  wheels,  for  the  sake  of 
causing  a greater  quantity  of  horse-flesh  to  be  charged  to  his 
customers.  They  are  aware  that  such  a piece  of  legislative 
dullness  as  this,  would  amount  to  setting  up  the  principle  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  every  body  that  every  thing  should  be 
done  in  the  most  bungling  and  round-about  way  possible  ; and 
that  any  pretence  to  increase  national  wealth  or  stave  off  national 
sufferino"  by  such  processes,  must  be  foolery  or  w'orse.  All  this 
they  know,  so  long  as  none  of  the  parties  proposes  to  operate 
by  the  intervention  of  an  exchange  abroad.  But  let  a single 
exchange  intervene,  and  the  question  is  too  much  for  them. 
If  the  machine  in  which  men  are  to  ride  for  two  shillings  instead 
of  three,  can  only  be  bought  with  Sheffield  cutlery  from  France, 
— they  are  utterly  unable  to  see,  that  the  national  profit  by 
steam-riding — the  ultimate  advantage  of  employing  an  English 
cutler  to  eftect  the  production  of  the  cheap  machine,  instead 
of  an  English  horse-dealer  to  supply  the  dear  one — is  the  same 
as  ever.  In  this  case  they  are  ready  to  join  the  horse-dealer  in 
begging,  first,  that  the  employment  may  be  taken  from  the 
Sheffield  cutlers;  secondly,  that  it  may  be  taken  from  the 
persons  at  present  employed  by  the  expenditure  of  the  shillings 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  rob  the  coach-riding  public;  and 
thirdly,  that  they  the  public  may  be  robbed  of  a shilling  in  their 
coach-riding,  without  advantage  in  the  aggregate  to  any  body. 
They  can  see  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  down  the  Omui- 
bus  on  the  ground  that  men  rode  cheaper  in  it ; but  they  cannot 
see  that  if  the  Omnibus  could  only  be  gcft  from  France  in  ex- 
change for  Sheffield  goods,  the  case  would  be  unaltered. 
Was  it  rightly  said,  that  John  Bull  is  a man  of  one  idea,  or  at 
most  of  two  ? And  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  encourage 
himself  in  being  a fool,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  pat  him  on 
the  back  that  they  may  pick  his  pocket? 

This  may  suffice  for  an  introduction  to  the  examination  of  the 
Whitby  speech;  which  has  been  celebrated  as  containing 
an  invincible  statement  of  the  reasons,  why  every  monkey 
should  be  fed  out  of  his  neighbour’s  pan.  That  the  reader  may 
be  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  speech 
originated,  he  is  informed,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  a public  dinner  was  given  to  the  Member  for  Newark, 
“ by  the  Merchants  and  Ship-owners  of  Whitby  (Edward 
“ Chapman,  Esq.  in  the  Chair)  in  testimony  of  their  approbation 
“ of  his  uniform  and  steady  opposition  to  the  pernicious  and 
“ ruinous  system  of  policy”  \^>neaniiig  the  efforts  oj  Mr . Huskis- 
son  and  others  totmrds  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  feeding 
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a/oresau]],  “ under  which  the  mercantile  interests  of  England 
" are  at  present  suft'ering  and  that  the  following  pages  contain 
the  substance  of  the  speech  delivered  on  that  occasion. 

‘ Gentlemen,  the  ancient  and  genuine  policy  of  this  great  country, 
^0/  eating  out  of  one  (Uiother’s  /yans'],  like  its  constitution,  was  not, 
if  I may  so  express  myself,  struck  out  at  a heat.  Dictated  by  neces- 
sity, and  confirmed  by  experience,  it  was  the  work  of  successive  gene- 
rations,— generations  of  incomparably  greater  intellect  []n.«  their  mode 
of  feeding  testi/ies~],  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  far  more  real  patriotism, 
than  the  present.  It  was  not  suggested,  perhaps,  by  hireling  critics, 
or  patronised  by  political  pamplileteers, — but  it  had  the  deliberate 
sanction  and  suffrages  of  the  most  illustrious  names  that  ever  adorned 
England  or  the  world, — such  names  as  Bacon,  as  Locke,  as  Addison, 
whoseauthoritygave  it  thesignatureof  immortality, — men  whobrought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  not  only  the  broadest  lights  of 
reason,  but  the  utmost  warmth  of  benevolence,  and  who  left  nothing 
to  be  discovered,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  policy,  to 
the  w itlings  of  the  day,  but  the  .secret  of  their  own  conceited  igno- 
rance.’— p.  5. 

Xo  wise  man  buitheas  himself  with  the  authority  of  anti- 
quity. Either  antiquity  gave  reasons  for  its  opinions,  or  it  did 
not.  If  it  did,  the  fair  way  is  to  bring  forward  the  reasons  ; 
and  the  writer  wdro  declines  it,  is  suspected  of  not  having  them 
to  bring.  If  it  gave  none,  the  very  children  in  the  schools 
know  that  the  business  of  living  men  is  to  examine  the  wmrks  of 
the  deceased  and  mend  them. 

‘ That  policy,  founded  upon  the  certainty  of  the  rich  abundance  of 
all  things  necessary  to  luimau  existence  within  our  ow'ii  shores,  and 
of  the  consequent  duty  and  advantage  of  developing  them,  sought 
from  foreign  countries  those  commodities  ( Imppily  for  us,  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant),  which  nature  had  denied  to  this;  at  the 
Sirme  time  strictly  protecting  tho.se  branche.sof  British  industry  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  introduced  amongst  us,  or  preserved 
when  established. — j).  5. 

If  the  author  w-ere  asked,  how  he  came  by  his  certainty 
of  the  rich  abundance  of  all  things  necessary  to  existence 
wdthin  our  shores,  he  must  either  refer  to  the  fact  that  indivi- 
duals are  starving  through  w’ant ; or  he  must  assert,  that  the 
want  arose  from  the  absence  of  proper  developement,  and  that 
the  way  to  develope,  W'as  for  each  to  take  from  his  neigh- 
bour, with  a general  loss  to  the  community  besides.  In  short 
what  must  be  said  is  of  this  kind  ; — “ Most  beloved  minia- 
tures of  men,  you  are  lamentably  pinched  in  the  ribs ; 
though  there  is  a rich  abundance  of  all  things  necessary  to 
existence  within  your  reach.  It  is  all  for  want  of  eating  nut 
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of  one  another’s  pans.  Yon  have  deserted  the  wisdom  of 
your  ancestors  ; you  have  forsaken  the  ancient  and  genuine 
policy,  which  was  struck  out  by  generations  of  incomparably 
greater  intellect  than  yourselves.  They  brought  to  the  subject 
the  broadest  lights  of  reason,  and  the  utmost  warmth  of  bene- 
volence, and  left  nothing  to  be  discovered  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  policy,  to  the  witling  monkeys  of  the  day,  but  the 
secret  of  their  own  ignorance.”  In  some  such  way  as  this, 
must  the  author  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  men,  or 
monkeys,  being  furnished  with  a rich  abundance  of  all  things 
necessary  to  existence,  and  still  being  starved. 

‘ Now,  it  were  most  easy  to  show  that,  whatever  reasons  there  might 
have  been  for  the  introduction  of  such  a system  (and  they  were  sucli 
as  will  continue  to  operate  in  all  countries  where  common  sense 
prevails),  such  reasons  were  rendered  infinitely  more  imperative  by 
that  course  of  events  which  has  caused  this  country  to  be  more  heavily 
taxed  than  any  other,  and  (thanks  to  the  support  of  internal  industry) 
long  enabled  it  to  dispense  the  most  liberal  reward  to  human  labour 
of  any  nation  upon  earth.  To  allow  British  labour  to  be  competed 
with  by  foreigners  in  our  own  market,  then,  is,  in  reference  to  our 
taxation,  the  most  dishonest,  and,  in  regard  to  our  comforts,  the 
most  cruel  policy  that  ever  was  ventured  upon  by  any  government  in 
the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  its  folly.’ — p.5. 

This  brings  the  question  at  once  to  the  much  vaunted  pretext 
of  taxation.  Now  let  taxation  be  supposed  as  heavy  as  it 
may  suit  the  opponent  to  imagine  it ; — let  it,  if  it  will  gratify 
him,  be  doubled  or  trebled,  or  let  every  man  keep  the  hundredth 
for  himself  and  the  remainder  for  the  government ; — in  what 
manner  will  that  make  it  desirable  or  advantageous,  that  gloves 
should  be  bought  from  an  Englishman  for  three  shillings, 
instead  of  from  a Frenchman  for  two  ? Go  over  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  case.  Consider  the  two  shillings  that  must  be 
taken  from  the  Sheffield  cutler,  the  one  shilling  that  must  be 
taken  from  that  other  quarter  in  which  it  would  have  been 
expended  if  things  had  been  left  to  take  their  own  course,  and 
the  final  and  uncompensated  loss  of  one  pair  of  gloves  in  three 
to  the  consumer, — and  then  let  any  body  point  out  if  he  can,  in 
what  way  the  presence  of  taxation  to  any  possible  extent,  makes 
it  desirable  that  this  assured  loss  should  be  voluntarily  incurred. 
Does  it  cause  any  profit  to  arise  from  forcibly  taking  two  shillings 
worth  of  employment  from  the  taxed  cutler  to  bestow  it  on  the 
taxed  glove-maker  ? Or  from  taking  the  other  shilling’s  worth 
from  the  various  taxed  personages  on  whom  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  conferred  ? And  last  of  all,  does  it  in  any  shape 
make  it  advantageous  or  reasonable,  that  the  taxed  wearer  of 
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gloves  should  be  deprived  of  one  pair  of  gloves  in  three  ? To 
put  the  parallel  case,  is  the  existence  of  taxation  any  reason 
why  the  citizens  of  London  should  not  ride  in  an  Omnibus? 
And  would  it  be  so,  even  though  an  Omnibus  could  only  be 
procured  by  the  exchange  of  Sheffield  goods,  from  France  ? When 
the  supporters  of  the  monkey  policy  answer  these  questions,  they 
may  take  some  rank  among  the  maligned  generation  of  political 
economists.  If  tliey  cannot,  they  will  be  in  a fair  way  of  being 
condemned  by  ]H\blic  ridicule,  to  the  appropriate  punishmeirt  of 
joining  with  other  old  women,  in  leading  their  apes  in  Tartarus. 

‘ In  behalf  of  the  former  system  I have  mentioned  names;  I will 
now  make  a still  more  important  appeal,  1 mean,  to  facts.  Reasonings, 
by  whomsoever  urged,  may  fail;  experience  never.  Under  that  system 
of  policy,  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  the  most  formidable,  the  nation 
increased  its  wealtli,  promoted  its  prosperity,  consolidated  its  power, 
and  extended  its  dominion.  Depressions,  there  certainly  did  occur  in 
the  country  ; but  these,  which,  towards  the  last,  were  plainly  traceable 
to  the  introduction  of  parts  of  the  absurd  policy  now  adopted,  were, 
comparatively  speaking,  slight  and  temporary,  and  above  all,  partial. 
If  one  interest  suffered,  the  rest  were  in  a condition  to  sustain  it;  the 
vibrations  of  the  national  balance  soon  subsided  into  the  equipoise 
of  settled  and  general  prosperity.  The  history  of  the  world  exhibits 
not  the  nation  whose  advancement  was  so  rapid,  and  whose  prosperity 
seemed  to  promise  such  perpetuity.’ — p.  6. 

‘ Let  us,  therefore,  now  turn  to  the  present  condition  of  things 
amongst  us.  What  now  is  the  situation  of  the  country  ? A retro- 
gression in  three  or  four  short  years,  since  the  new  theory  has  been  in 
operation,  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  in  whatever  ])oint  of  view  it 
is  considered.  What  is  the  great  interest, — which  the  place, — in  this 
heretofore  happy  empire,  that  is  now  prospering  } Where  is  it  tliat 
general  distress  is  not  now  experienced,  and  impending  ruin  dreaded  ? 
Mffiat  is  the  pursuit  which  is  profitable  to  the  employer,  or  which 
sustains  in  comfort  the  employed  ? Who  shall  say  whether  that  mass 
of  bodily  suffering  which  the  almost  starving  operatives  now  endure, 
or  the  mental  and  concealed  anguish  which  many  of  their  former 
employers  experience,  is  the  most  heavy  and  heart-rending!’ — p.  7. 

This  is  what  is  said  to  those  privileged  to  eat  the  Whitby 
dinner.  Now  hear  the  story  of  those  outside.  When  the  sup- 
porters of  old  abuses  got  the  upper  hand,  their  first  operation 
was  to  double  the  national  expenditure  by  borrowing,  for  twenty 
years  together,  as  the  expenditure  of  a spendthrift  is  doubled 
by  mortgaging.  When  this  came  to  an  end,  as  come  it  must, — 
their  next  operation  was  to  enact  the  prohibition  of  foreign  com- 
merce, with  a view  to  raising  the  price  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
estates.  They  gave  us  the  debt  first,  and  the  Corn-laws  and 
Trade  Restrictions  to  help  to  pay  it.  They  have  shut  us  up  on  a 
limited  allowance  of  food  ; and  then  tell  us  to  mend  ourselves 
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by  pillaging  each  other.  When  we  complain,  they  harangue 
upon  the  misery  after  the  forms  of  the  last  new  book  of 
Rhetoric  Made  Easy,  and  gravely  tell  us,  it  is  all  because  we 
do  not  snatch  from  each  other  with  sufficient  alertness,  and  by 
reason  of  certain  innovations  and  departures  which  have 
already  been  effected  from  the  venerable  custom  of  our  pre- 
decessors. 

Nobody  denies  either  the  general  distress,  or  the  impending 
ruin.  The  only  question  is,  whether  they  are  caused  by  the 
shutting  up  and  pillaging  each  other,  or  by  the  want  of 
it.  It  is  easy  to  say  to  the  sufferers,  ‘ See  here  is  a hard- 
hearted wretch— a political  economist,  if  you  ever  heard  of 
such  a creature — who  wants  to  starve  you  all  to  death.  He  wants 
to  cut  short  every  monkey’s  son  of  you,  by  all  you  used  to 
take  out  of  your  neighbours  pans.  Attack  him,  bite  him,  pull 
him  by  the  tail.’  All  this  it  is  most  easy  to  say  ; and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  what  a storm  of  claws  might  be  brought 
upon  the  hairy  philosopher  who  had  ventured  the  suggestion. 
But  still  the  question  reduces  itself,  to  whether  any  thing  is 
to  be  gained  by  stealing  from  each  other,  or  not.  If  there  is, 
then  the  symposiasts  of  Whitby  are  great  philosophers. 

‘ And  first,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  tlie  agriculturists, — who,  &c I say, 

turning  to  the  agricultural  operatives,  what  is  tlieir  condition  ? Tire 
farmers  of  the  kingdom  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin  ; many  of  them  are 
already  inextricably  engulfed  ; poverty  and  distress  pursue,  and  have 
already  reached  them.  The  labourers,  in  entire  counties  together,  are 
in  the  deepest  distress,  and  are  almost  universally  pauperised ; and  their 
condition  has  had  its  full  share  in  reducing  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tives to  a like,  or  even  a worse  situation.’ — p.7. 

Is  this  too  because  the  ship-owners  of  Whitby  are  not  allowed 
to  eat  out  of  their  neighbours  pans  ? It  is  not  even  pretended 
that  it  is  ; and  the  reason  given  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  no  other  than  that  ‘ with  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  land 
‘ wholly  uncultivated,  milliom  of  tvhich  are  amoagst  the  richest 
‘soils  in  the  world,  with  millions  more,  especially  in  Ireland,  not 
‘ half  laboured  ; and  with  an  incredible  and  increasing  number  of 
‘ hands  out  of  employment,  and  whom  we  must  sustain,  though 
‘ we  wholly  lose  their  labour,’  we  are  still  of  such  a dense  and 
unteachable  capacity,  that  Jack  will  not  go  to  Gill,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  multiplication  of  the  public  happiness  which 
seems  to  be  waiting  only  for  their  combination.  And  the  means 
by  which  this  strange  piece  of  self-denial  is  brought  about,  is  be- 
cause ' we  habitually  employ  the  labourers  of  distant  countries, 

‘ while  ours  are  idle  ; call  their  fields  into  cultivation  while  we 
' neglect  our  own  ; furnish  with  capital  foreign  rivals  in  other 
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'branches  of  Industry  which  they  will  assuredly  employ  against 
‘ us,  while  we  voluntarily  diminish  the  national  resources  ; and 
' still  our  population  is  inadequately,  and,  relatively  speaking, 
* clearly  fed.’ 

Now  all  this  falls  to  the  ground — exigui  pulverisjactu,  as  gen- 
tlemen say  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  moment  it  is  com- 
prehended, that  nothing  can  be  procured  from  abroad  without 
being  accompanied  by  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount  in 
the  end  upon  native  workmen,  as  if  the  article  had  been 
created  with  any  given  amount  of  waste  and  expense  at  home. 
This  being  once  known,  the  whole  sinks  into  that  class  of  vege- 
table, which  Swift  denominated  ‘ fudge.’  It  dwindles  into  the 
sophistry  of  men  sitting  down  to  eat  a good  dinner,  and  anxious 
to  eat  more,  out  of  their  neighbours  pots.  That  ' millions  of 
acres  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  world  remain  uncultivated,’  is  a 
woeful  attempt  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  Has  madness 
visited  the  agriculturists,  that  they  refuse  to  take  the  harvests 
that  are  lying  ready  for  their  grasp  ? When  were  they  known 
to  omit  taking  any  thing  they  could,  either  of  their  own  or  of 
their  neighbours?  Not  a cabin-boy  at  Whitby  but  may  have 
formed  some  dim  conception,  that  if  land  is  uncultivated,  it  is 
because  it  will  not  pay.  His  belters  at  the  dinner  will  be  ready 
to  inform  him,  that  the  way  to  make  it  pay,  is  to  find  somebody 
from  whom  to  take  the  difference  by  force. 

‘ But,  it  appeal  s,  we  are  not  to  pause  even  here  5 the  economists 
recommend  perseverance  in  this  policy  [_not  the.  policy  of  dining  out 
of  each  other's  pots,  but  the  opposite'^,  and  its  still  wider  application. 
They  deliberately  advise  the  desertion  or  abandonment  of  agriculture, 
to  the  extent  of  putting  three-sixths  of  our  soil  out  of  cultivation. 
Whither,  then,  must  the  dispossessed  millions  of  wretched  fugitives 
resort?  To  the  manufacturing  districts,  certainly.  They  must, be- 
come the  rivals  of  the  present  operatives  there,  instead  of  remaining 
their  steadiest  customers,  and  that  at  a time  when  the  goods  already 
fabricated  are  so  immense  in  quantity  as  to  inundate  the  world,  and  so 
low  in  price  as  to  starve  the  manufacturers.  Political  economists,  I 
am  well  aware,  have  an  answer  for  all  this  5 it  consists  of  a future 
promise  ; but  the  people  of  England  have  been  long  amused  by  pro- 
mises from  the  same  quarter,  and  have  been  cruelly  deceived  j and 
moreover,  they  have  been  reduced  to  such  a condition  by  this  miser- 
able mismanagement,  that  they  can  no  longer  wait,  &c.  — p.  8. 

This  leads  to  the  demonstration — which  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a recapitidation  of  the  former  argument — that  the  Cona- 
laws  are  themselves  the  grossest  instance  of  the  impolicy 
condemned  in  the  parable  of  the  monkeys.  When  all  and  each 
of  us  pay  twice  as  much  for  our  daily  bread  as  we  need  to  do,  it 
is  clear  that  if  we  were  relieved  from  this  feudal  slavery,  we 
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should  pay  the  difterence  to  somebody  else  for  something.  The 
trading  part  of  the  community  ^vould  therefore  in  the  aggregate 
be  just  where  they  are ; only  we  should  have  that  something, 
which  we  are  now  gratuitously  deprived  of.  Whatever  was 
taken  from  the  agriculturists  who  now  rob  ns,  would  be  given 
to  the  classes  which  would  be  employed  by  the  expenditure  of 
that  of  which  w'e  ceased  to  be  robbed.  What  is  meant  by 
‘ inundating  the  world,’  is  only  that  the  goods  now  manufac- 
tured are  more  than  we  can  sell  while  we  are  prohibited  by  act 
of  parliament  from  receiving  the  only  thing  which  we  want  and 
our  customers  have  to  pay  in  ; and  the  story  of  our  goods  being 
‘ low  in  price,’  is  referable  to  the  same  explanation.  The  ‘ fugi- 
tives,’ and  the  ‘ wretchedness,’  and  the  ‘ rivals,’  are  therefore  in 
the  main  only  a specimen  of  Swift’s  vegetable  before  alluded  to. 
It  may  be  quite  true,  that  the  change  from  robbing  to  not  rob- 
bing, may  have  its  inconveniences  for  the  parties  who  suffer  the 
translation.  And  therefore,  upon  their  due  representation  of  the 
facts,  it  is  possible  the  public  might  give  them  time.  But  the 
inconvenience  of  such  translation  to  the  parties,  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  wrong  should  go  on  for  ever.  The  great  secret 
in  English  internal  policy,  is  to  get  up  a given  quantity  of 
wrong,  and  then  set  the  wrong  to  cry  out  against  the  incon- 
venience of  its  ow'n  removal.  It  is  true  that  great  suft’ering 
might  be  the  result  to  the  ‘wretched  fugitives  ’ wdro  for  fifteerr 
years  have  favoured  us  with  Corn-laws,  if  they  were  all  turned 
over  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  at  once.  But,  iir  the  first 
place,  let  their  suffering  be  as  great  as  it  might,  it  is  all  only 
the  consequence  of  their  own  previous  injustice  ; for  which  the 
sufferers  by  that  injustice  are  in  no  degree  responsible.  And  in 
the  next  place,  there  is  always  the  resource, — which  nobody 
has  yet  contended  against,  though  it  is  impossible  to  tell  vvhat 
may  be  the  result  of  an  obstinate  resistance  to  amendment, — 
of  making  the  alteration  gradual.  Because  certain  millions  of 
agriculturists  have  been  accustomed  to  live  upon  the  rest  of 
the  community — and  live  miserably  ill  after  all — it  does  by  no 
means  follow  that  the  evil  must  be  perpetuated.  That  it  will 
be  perpetuated  as  long  as  the  others  will  endure  it,  is  un- 
doubted ; and  the  extent  and  limit  of  this  endurance,  is  a ques- 
tion which  time  will  solve. 

‘Turning,  then,  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  we  find  that,  re- 
specting these,  the  most  disheartening  and  prejudicial  system  has  been 
adopted. \V  e have  legalized  the  constant  introduction,  under  certain 
duties,  of  articles  of  foreign  industry,  which  have,  in  many  branches 
of  business,  necessarily  interfered  with  home  labour,  and  greatly  di- 
minished its  recompense  j and  we  have  done  this  without  even  at- 
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tempting  to  obtain  any  oountervailing  advantages  in  behalf  of  our 
own  operatives.  Our  silk-manufacturers,  our  shoemakers,  our  glovers, 
ami  very  many  others  engaged  in  still  more  operose  and  profitable 
bl  anches  of  employment,  comprehending,  in  the  whole,  a great  mul- 
titude of  our  industrious  countrymen,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
distressing  rivalry  of  foreigners.  That  this  has  lessened  the  demand 
for  home  labour  there  can  be  little  doubt ; none  whatever  that  it  has 
greatly  diminished  its  wages ; indeed,  J myself  have  heard  those  who 
were  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  the  change,  exult  in  the  vastly 
greater  cheapness  of  the  goods,  when  fabricated,  which  that  change 
has  occasioned.  1 heard  the  exultation  at  the  time  with  sorrow  ; 1 
heard  it  with  shame  ; when  I recollected  that  those  who  uttered  it 
made  no  lessening  demands  upon  the  public  purse,  which  has  still  to 
be  replenished  in  their  behalf  by  the  harder  etforts  of  a suffering  peo- 
ple. But  the  exultation,  after  all,  was  natural  j their  interests  arc  ad- 
verse 5 as  are  those  of  a body  unhappily  too  numerous,  who  are  the 
avowed  and  persevering  enemies  of  a protected  internal  industry.’ — p.9. 

It  would  be  simple  repetition,  to  go  again  over  the  proof,  that 
the  silk-manufacturers,  the  shoemakers,  the  glovers  and  all  the 
rest,  get  nothing  by  restrictions  but  what  they  take  from  some 
other  tradesman,  with  the  gratuitous  loss  of  the  difference  of  price 
to  the  consumers  besides.  It  is  therefore  totally  untrue,  that 
they  or  any  of  them  are  subjected  to  the  rivalry  of  foreigners  at 
all.  They  are  subjected  to  the  rivalry  of  their  own  countrymen, 
who  can  make  what  other  people  want,  when  they  cannot  ; and 
their  prayer  is,  that  their  countrymen  in  some  part  or  other  may 
be  put  down  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  the  public  lose  the 
difference  besides.  The  argumenton  taxation  has  also  been  shown 
to  be  unfounded ; unlessitcanbe  shown  where  and  how  an  increas- 
ed capacity  for  paying  taxes  would  arise  out  of  the  system  of  every 
man  stealing  from  his  neighbour.  And  if  these  positions  are  true, 
it  follows,  that  the  whole  outcry  about  protecting  internal  indus- 
try, is  the  invention  of  men  who  want  to  feed  out  of  their  neigh- 
bours vessels  ; — that  in  fact  internal  industry  cannot  be  protected, 
except  by  removing  the  thing  called  protection ; — and  that  all 
that  is  done  by  the  restrictions  under  the  monkey  system,  is  to 
prevent  internal  industry  from  exerting  itself  in  directions  where 
it  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  to  saddle  the  consumers  with 
a large  loss  as  the  price  of  this  consummation. 

The  allusion  to  ‘ countervailingadvantages,’  leads  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fallacy  of  ‘ reciprocity.’  If  it  is  the  part  of  rational 
creatures  to  buy  gloves  where  they  are  cheapest, the  rationalityof 
doing  this  is  not  affected  by  the  question  whether  a foreigner 
will  be  wise  enough  to  do  some  equally  rational  thing  in  return. 
Sup])osingthat  France,  for  instance,  should  proclaim  her  immove- 
able attachment  to  the  immemorial  system  of  the  monkey  race  ; 
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nobody  has  shown  the  slightest  reason  why  a homo  sapiens  in 
England  should  adhere  to  the  same  policy  with  respect  to  any 
Ihino-  he  has  the  power  to  obtain  from  France.  The  assertion 
that°there  is  any  reciprocity  to  be  waited  for  in  the  affair,  is  a 
weak  invention  of  the  enemy,  who  wants  to  be  busy  with  our 
pots.  It  is  an  attempt  to  retard  the  result  of  having  three 
pairs  of  gloves  instead  of  two,  by  attaching  it  to  the  contin- 
gency of  a Frenchman’s  having  the  wit  to  do  a similar  good 
office  to  himself.  The  benefit  of  ceasing  to  refuse  a commerce 
that  is  gainful  to  ourselves  with  France,  is  not  in  any  degree 
dependent  on  whether  France  has  the  sense  to  enter  on  some 
other  commerce  that  is  gainful  to  herself  with  us.  If  she  does, 
there  may  be  two  benefits  to  us  instead  of  one ; but  the  exis- 
tence of  the  one  is  not  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  other. 
Put  the  case  that  England  insists  on  making  gloves,  and  France 
cotton  goods ; and  each  at  a loss.  The  common  sense  of 
ceasing  to  make  gloves  at  a loss,  is  not  at  all  affected  by  whe- 
ther France  has  the  sense  to  do  the  same  with  cotton  goods. 

' One  tiling-  has  often  struck  me  as  to  the  policy  of  our  projectors, 
namely,  the  address  with  which  they  manage  to  set  the  various  in- 
terests of  the  country  against  each  other;  managing  the  successive 
depressions  of  each  by  appealing  to  the  selfish  feelings  of  the  rest. 
Thus,  I think,  I well  remember  a certain  individual  holding  forth  to 
the  Liverpool  ship-owners,  that  they  might  probably  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  protection  by  a similar  withdrawal  of  that  of  the 
agriculturists  ; the  granary  of  the  empire  might,  partially  at  least,  be 
placed,  it  was  hojicd,  abroad  ; and  then  the  ship-owners  would,  of 
course,  share  in  transporting  hither  the  constant  supplies,  (little 
chance  for  this,  however,  I ween,  under  the  reciprocity  system  !)  — 
but  both  ship-owners  and  agriculturists  were  to  get  other  commodities 
cheaper  by  tire  free-trade  system  ; silks,  for  instance  ; and  the  silk 
manufacturer,  in  his  turn,  was  to  be  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
throwster,  &c.’ — p.  10. 

This  is  manifestly  the  argument  that  would  be  applied  against 
the  monkey  reformer.  ‘ Do  not  you  see  how  cunningly  he  goes 
about  to  persuade  pou  of  the  red  hips,  to  give  up  your  share 
out  of  your  neighbour’s  pan ; by  pretending  to  persuade  him  of 
the  blue  nose,  to  do  the  same  V And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  pigmy  race  might  think  this  marvellous  good  rea- 
son, and  show  their  white  teeth  at  political  economists.  But 
still  there  is  no  sensible  man  in  cool  possession  of  the  facts, 
who  does  not  see  that  it  is  one  monkey  trick  to  support  another ; 
and  -that  nobody  can  possibly  be  the  better  for  it,  except  the 
lucky  rogue  who  may  chance  to  fill  his  pouches  in  the  scramble 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest, 
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' The  object  of  these  changes  was,  all  the  while,  low  prices  (other- 
wise we  pay  little  compliment  to  the  sagacity  of  their  promoters)  5 
and,  after  all,  a more  insane  attempt  than  to  effectuate  that,  could 
never  have  entered  into  the  head  of  man,  when  it  is  considered  that 
we  have  a fixed  incumbrance  or  debt,  to  a vast  amount,  on  which  the 
cheapening  of  the  value  of  property  and  of  labour  in  the  country 
which  has  to  sustain  it,  operates  as  an  enormous  augmentation.  The 
fundholders,  the  jobbers,  the  brokers  of  the  community,  may  and  do 
feel  the  advantages  of  these  changes ; some  of  these  dictate  the  carry- 
ing them  still  further  into  effect  5 but  it  will  be  well  for  them,  even 
with  a view  to  tlieir  own  permanent  interests,  to  pause,  or  they  will 
find  the  mischief  they  meditate  “ for  others,  will  fall  upon  their  own 
pate.”  Eight  hundred  millions  of  debt,  and  cheap  prices,  are  not 
convertible  terms,  no  more  than  are  foreign  competition  and  British 
comfort.  Seen  in  the  light  of  true  political  philosophy,  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry  in  a community  are  united  in  the  bonds  of 
mutual  interest  as  well  as  amity  ; and,  if  one  be  weaker  than  the  rest, 
the  others  are  willing  to  extend  to  it  a helping  hand  5 but  the  new 
system  secs  things  in  a different  light ; Buy  where  you  can  buy 
cheapest”  is  the  motto,  though  it  is  one  which  would  wholly  divest 
us  of  all  our  local  duties  and  attachments,  and  even  of  patriotism 
itself.’ — p.  lO. 

The  unreasonableness  of  pretending  to  remedy  eight  hundred 
millions  of  debt  by  robbing  one  tradesman  of  employment  to 
serve  another,  with  a gratuitous  loss  to  the  consumer  besides, 
has  been  exposed  already.  The  ‘ true  political  philosophy’  of 
the  Whitby  speech,  means  evidently  the  philosophy  of  Exeter 
Change.  ' Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,’  will  carry  the 
day  after  all ; unless  it  can  be  shown  what  local  duty  or 
attachment  directs  the  putting  down  a capable  tradesman  to 
raise  up  an  incapable  one,  and  what  patriotism  there  is  in 
consulting  together  to  effect  a general  loss.  The  great  fallacy  is 
in  the  assertion — without  a shadow  of  proof,  and  in  the  mere 
expectation  that  shallow  people  will  find  some  jingle  of  veri- 
similitude in  the  mode  of  putting  it — that  the  evil  of  having 
expended  eight  hundred  millions  for  dishonest  purposes,  is  to  be 
remedied  by  making  laws  to  enable  one  British  tradesman  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  another’s  mouth. 

' These,  Gentlemen,  are  my  general  views  on  the  subject  j general, 
I may  call  them,  for  they  embrace  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  every 
industrious  class  amongst  us,  including  even  the  very  humblest  of 
them  ; and  I rejoice  to  say,  they  are  becoming  universal  among  the 
operatives.  The  noble  English  maxim,  “ Live  and  let  live,”  is  reviv- 
ing. Whether  it  regards  the  labourer  at  the  plough,  or  the  manu- 
facturer at  his  loom,  I have  always  felt,  what  I have  somervhere 
expressed. 

Let  those  that  till,  and  those  that  weave. 

Still  by  their  honest  labours  live.’ 
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And  I shall  never  exehange  this  feeling  for  the  dry  and  unfeeling 
dogmas  of  political  economy.’ — p.  11. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  operatives  will  be  per- 
suaded, that  “ Live  and  let  live,”  means  “ Rob  and  let  rob,  and 
pay  double  for  your  bread  or  will  prefer  the  dry  and  unfeel- 
ing dogmas  of  political  economy,  which  tell  them  that  every  man 
should  keep  his  own.  The  continual  scorn  which  it  pleases  the 
defenders  of  ancient  follies  to  pour  out  upon  political  economy, 
will  be  of  prodigious  use  the  moment  the  balance  turns  in  favour 
of  the  people,  and  they  see  who  have  been  their  friends,  and  why 
the  exercise  of  reason  has  been  reviled. 

The  descriptions  of  ‘ the  father  of  the  cottage,  who  sits,  idle, 
and  distressed,  brooding  over  the  fate  of  those  from  whom  his 
eyes  are  averted,’ — and  of  ‘ the  poor  homeless  female,  shivering 
in  the  portico  below  the  dazzling  drawing-room,’ — come  with 
an  ill  grace  from  those  who  are  engaged  over  their  own  dinners 
in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  exchange  of  the 
produce  of  industry  for  food,  and  whose  only  recipe  for  the 
removal  of  the  ills  they  state,  consists  in  bidding  the  sufferers 
plunder  from  each  other. 

The  eaters  of  the  Whitby  dinner  are  next  informed,  that  ' thou- 
sands of  the  people  in  Lancashire  are  subsisting  on  fifteen-pence 
a head  per  week,  and  even  that  pittance  is  earned  by  extreme  and 
long-protracted  labour;’  and  that  ‘ thousands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Huddersfield’  are  in  the  same  condition.  And  how 
should  it  he  otheru  ise,  when  the  speaker  and  his  friends  have 
passed  a law  against  foreign  commerce,  and  forbidden  the 
starving  manufacturer  to  exchange  his  produce  for  food?  A 
dinner  was  an  ill-chosen  time,  to  be  mellifluous  on  such  a 
subject. 

Suppose  now,  that  a hundred  rats,  instead  of  being  mercifully 
killed  in  five  minutes  by  the  celebrated  dog  Billy,  were  caged 
up  and  supplied  with  a limited  quantity  of  food,  and  encouraged 
to  multiply  till  they  starved  each  other  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
allowance; — and  say  whether  this  picture,  ugly  and  disgusting 
as  it  is,  is  not  a representation  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
country  has  been  placed  by  the  influence  of  the  monopolists. 
Imagine  next  a well-dressed  man,  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
respectability  and  good  fellowship  about  him,  declaiming 
on  the  misery  of  the  sufferers  with  the  remains  of  a tartlet 
in  his  mouth,  and  pointing  out  to  the  spectators  the  different 
forms  and  aspects  of  the  process.  “ See  that  individual  of  the 
“ softer  sex,  with  thirteen  helpless  young  ones  dependent 
" on  it  for  support.  Their  whole  allowance  is  but  fifteen 
“ grains  a day ; and  there  are  people  who  would  ruin  the 
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“ whole  rat-trap  by  letting  in  foreign  corn.  Observe  the 
“ ‘ fatlier  of  the  cottage,’  with  his  ribs  clinging  together 
“ and  no  fur  upon  his  back,  brooding  over  the  fate  of  his 
“ suffering  family,  over  whom  his  heart  is  yearning  and  breaking. 
“ That  poor  creature  with  his  ear  bitten  off,  is  from  Congleton. 
“ The  insurrectionary  cock-tail  in  the  middle  is  from  Macclesfield. 
“ Tlie  Coventry  rats  are  in  a corner  by  themselves.  From  Rochdale, 
“ Manchester,  and  Barnsley,  they  are  all  alike  ; there  is  not  a pin 
“ to  chuse.  Would  to  God  my  voice  could  reach  them  and  be 
“ listened  to  [here  quote  sundry  texts  of  Scripture,  and  swallow 
“ the  remains  of  the  tartlet].  Why  do  not  they  ‘ agitate  for 
“ bread  V Why  do  not  they  turn  tooth  and  nail  upon  the 
“ wretches  who  would  murder  them  by  letting  in  foreign  produce?” 
The  application  may  not  be  complimentary;  but  till  it  is  shown  in 
what  way  a starving  people  are  to  be  fed  by  shutting  out  supplies 
and  taking  from  each  other,  it  is  an  exact  representation  of  the 
politics  of  the  Whitby  speech. 

One  great  truth  however  is  undoubtedly  evolved  in  it ; 
and  that  is,  that  ‘ it  is  not  Providence  that  is  chargeable  with 
the  miseries  of  the  people.’  They  have  every  thing  that  could 
tend  to  the  extension  of  industry  with  scarcely  a visible  limit ; 
if  the  laws  could  be  got  rid  of  by  which  industry  is  prohibited. 
They  are  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  which  would  truly  be 
‘ an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,’  if  the  owners  of  the  land  did 
not  shut  up  the  passage.  There  is  no  need  for  defying  any 
man  ; there  is  not  one  that  has  the  least  desire  to  attribute  the  ill  to 
Providence.  It  would  be  as  just  to  attribute  to  it  the  sufferings 
of  the  rats.  The  proverb  says,  “ God  sends  meat,  and  the 
devil  sends  cooks.”  And  most  devilishly  they  have  cooked  us, 
for  our  folly  and  stupidity  in  allowing  them  their  way. 

‘ Nor,  secondly,  is  it  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  to 
which  the  present  distress  of  the  country  is  attributable.’ — p.  17. 

Granted  ; — with  the  exception  of  their  proneness  to  be  per- 
suaded to  combine  for  the  general  loss,  in  the  hope  of  individual 
gain. 

^ Nor  is  it  the  number  of  our  countrymen  which  has  produced  it. 
Fashionable  as  is  this  diabolical  doctrine,  for  diabolical  it  is,  inasmuch 
as  it  begins  by  affronting  God,  and  issues  in  injuring  man  ; it  is,  like 
many  other  fashionable  notions,  utterly  false.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
God,  saving  the  presence  of  our  political  economists,  to  decide  this 
question  ; and  he  has  decided  it,  in  the  superabundance  of  the  means 
of  human  subsistence,  which,  as  a nation,  he  has  lavished  upon  us, 
placed  within  our  reach,  and  solicited  us  to  accept.  Whether  in  re- 
ference to  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  its  means  of  profitable 
employment,  if  properly  developed,  there  is  not  a sinew  or  an  arm  too 
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many  in  tlie  empIrCj  no  nor  elsewhere,  any  more  than  there  is  a 
superfluous  spirit  called  into  the  realms  of  immortality  by  the  Eternal 
God  ! Short  indeed,  and  infernal,  would  be  the  remedy,  were  this 
revolting  notion  true.  Deportation  of  every  kind,  murder  in  all  its 
forms,  indirect  or  otherwise,  ■would  be  obvious  and  general  benefits. 
Still,  however,  the  promulgators  of  this  notion,  with  the  habitual- 
selfishness  of  the  system,  pronouncing  upon  the  redundancy  of  human 
being,  invariably  except  themselves.  The  Christian  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  are  not  its  personal  converts  j — whetlier  as  it  respects  life,  or 
its  propensities  and  feelings,  they  make  no  personal  sacrifices.  They 
are  no  Curtiuses, — but  I see  your  indignation  at  the  very  mention  of 
these  notions  ; and,  rather  than  on  the  dogmas  of  the  political  econo- 
mists, we  will  still  rest,  as  to  this  matter,  upon  the  assurances  of 
Him  who  “ giveth  food  to  all  flesh;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.”  ’ — p.  18. 

Compare  the  case  with  that  of  the  rats,  and  see  how  all  this 
‘ sublime  and  beautiful’  falls  to  the  ground.  The  number  of  the 
sufferers  is  one  element  of  the  suffering  ; but  it  is  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  great  cause  of  all,  videlicet  their  being  shut  up. 
The  people  of  England  are  prohibited  from  selling  the  produce 
of  their  labour  ; and  are  confined  by  act  of  parliament  to  a given 
quantity  of  food.  If  the  terms  of  the  act  allow  to  ‘ veer  and 
haul’  a little,  by  admitting  corn  on  certain  terms  during  the 
existence  of  particular  degrees  of  pressure, — it  might  as  well  be 
argued  that  a bird  tied  by  the  leg  to  a spiral  spring  is  not  con- 
fined, because  on  further  efforts  it  can  always  gain  another 
fraction  of  an  inch.  In  this  state  of  things  the  remedy  is 
neither  diabolical,  nor  infernal,  nor  revolting  ; for  it  is  simply 
to  take  away  the  prohibition.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  the 
pressure  of  the  suffering,  some  men  have  been  driven  to  inde- 
fensible propositions  for  keeping  down  the  population,  as  one 
possible  means  of  diminishing  the  immediate  torture.  There 
would  be  no  wonder  if  the  rats  in  similar  circumstances  proposed 
the  same.  But  if  they  do,  it  is  only  a horror  the  more,  to  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  devout  persons  who  stand  by  to  watch 
the  process.  It  would  be  as  pious,  meritorious,  and  wise,  to  call 
upon  ‘ Him  who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh,’  in  reference  to  the 
miserable  animals  whom  man  has  determined  to  shut  up  and 
starve.  It  is  a flagrant  mistranslation  to  say  that  God  has  given 
food  to  all  flesh  j he  has  given  it  for  all  flesh,  and  to  so  many 
of  them  as  can  prevent  man  from  stopping  it  by  the  way. 

In  his  discussions  on  the  circulating  medium,  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  far  the  writer  goes  with  reasonable  and  demonstrable 
notions  on  the  subject,  and  still  contrives  to  end  in  fallacy. 
Very  few  men  of  the  political  habits  of  the  orator,  ever 
arrive  at  knowing  half  so  much  of  the  principles  of  what 
he  terms  monetary  value,  as  he  does  ; he  is  a rara  avis  among 
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his  kind.  But  by  what  accident  does  it  suit  him  to  forget, 
that  if  one  government  raised  the  value  of  money  by  return- 
ing to  a gold  currency,  it  was  because  another  had  committed 
a grand  act  of  larceny  by  the  issues  of  paper? — that  if  the 
fundholders  had  been  robbed  of  forty  millions  by  a heaven- 
born  minister,  the  plain  men  who  succeeded  him  did  nothing  but 
))ut  an  end  to  the  progress  of  the  robbery,  by  returning  to 
an  honest  currency  ? It  is  clear,  that  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
old  fund-holders,  they  offered  nothing  in  the  shape  of  compen- 
sation for  past  robbery  ; their  simple  merit,  when  they  make  up 
their  political  accounts  for  heaven,  must  be  limited  to  refusing 
to  take  more.  And,  as  relates  to  the  gains  of  new  fund-holders, 
it  has  been  proved  and  is  ready  to  be  demonstrated  at  any  time, 
that  if  the  gains  and  losses  of  all  the  fund-holders  are  lumped 
together,  an  ‘equitable  adjustment,’  whenever  the  time  may 
come  for  it,  will  be  in  favour  of  the  fund-holders  and  not  against 
them.  There  is  no  justice  in  calling  out  against  the  half  of  the 
act  that  was  repentance,  and  concealing  the  half  that  was  sin. 
As  far  as  regards  the  effect  on  the  holders  of  the  circulating 
medium,  it  is  plain  that  the  value  of  some  eight  or  nine  millions 
was  taken  from  the  holders  of  the  currency  (which  means  every 
body),  by  the  fraudulent  issues  of  paper,  and  that  a similar 
amount  was  given  back  to  them  by  the  return  to  honesty.  This 
was  not  restitution  with  precision  of  persons  ; because  many  of 
the  first  sufferers  were  only  to  be  come  at  by  their  successors. 
But  it  was  a restitution  as  exact  as  the  case  admitted  ; and  one 
infinitely  better  than  no  restitution  at  all.  If  the  value  of  the 
taxes  has  been  increased  by  the  return  of  the  currency  to  its 
just  value  (as  may  have  happened  on  the  supposition  that  min- 
isters had  the  ingenuity  to  tax  different  articles  ad  valorem 
while  the  currency  was  being  debased,  and  by  a fixed  nominal 
amount  when  it  was  returning  to  its  proper  value) — the  part 
of  sensible  men  is  to  call  for  a reduction  of  the  taxes,  but  not 
to  call  for  a debased  currency  as  a means  of  reducing  the  taxes. 
Such  a proceeding  would  only  be  matched  by  the  conduct 
of  the  man,  who  set  his  house  on  fire  to  warm  himself. 
There  might  be  a certain  degree  of  mischief  arising  on  the  return 
to  an  honest  currency,  from  the  perturbation  of  contracts  ; but 
the  main  and  principal  effect  of  this  very  perturbation  of  con- 
tracts, was  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  same  classes  of  people 
who  had  been  the  losers  by  the  other.  The  nature  of  dishonesty 
is  to  produce  suffering,  both  during  its  existence  and  at  its  re- 
moval ; but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  therefore  it  must  exist 
for  ever.  If  a surgeon  can  cure  a broken  leg  without  giving 
pain,  he  will  undoubtedly  deserve  to  be  highly  rewarded.  But 
if  he  cannot,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  leg  must  be  let  alone. 
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The  remainder  of  the  speech  Is  principally  aimed  at 
endeavouring’  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  individuals,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  general  system  of  shutting  us  up  like  the 
rats,  for  the  benefit  of  monopolists.  No  means  are  omitted,  by 
which  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  may  be  induced  to  believe 
their  personal  advantage  implicated  in  the  perpetuation  of  this 
discreditable  policy.  The  engine  of  deception,  as  in  the  in- 
stances already  specified,  consists  in  the  same  kind  of  imperfect 
tracing  of  the  connexion  between  causes  and  effects,  which  has 
led  so  many  men  astray  in  the  pursuit  of  a perpetual  motion;— in 
the  hasty  assumption  that  some  desirable  consequence  is  estab- 
lished and  attained,  without  waiting  to  determine  whether  it 
may  not  be  necessarily  balanced  by  a contrary  tendency  arising 
out  of  its  own  existence,  at  some  other  point. 

If  these  observations  on  the  Coryphceus  of  the  system  of 
Exeter  Change  are  unceremonious,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  author  of  the  speech  thought  proper  to  set  out 
with  an  unmeasured  attack  upon  all  and  every  body  who  in  con- 
sidering the  same  subject  had  come  to  a different  conclusion  from 
his  own.  If  they  are  witlings,  let  him  prove  in  sober  sadness, 
that  the  monkey  theory  is  right.  If  political  economists  are 
the  bane  of  the  country,  let  him  at  least  back  it  by  demonstrating 
that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  It  is  always  wise,  in  selling  the  bear’s 
skin  beforehand,  to  make  a decent  reserve  for  the  possibility  of 
failure.  The  Ursa  Major  of  a discontented  and  suffering  public, 
is  what  is  technically  termed  an  ugly  customer;  and  whoever 
goes  forth  to  break  a lance  upon  its  hide,  has  no  occasion  to 
provide  for  adding  the  ridicule  of  ostentation  to  the  misfortune 
of  defeat. 

Anterior  to  the  Whitby  speech  in  point  of  date,  and  only 
inferior  to  it  in  celebrity  though  the  absence  of  the  eclat  whiclx 
attends  the  personal  exertions  of  the  orator,  is  the  paper  cited 
in  the  title,  on  the  condition  of  the  empire.  The  con- 
dition of  the  empire  is  every  body’s  concern  ; it  is  to  all  and 
each  of  us,  what  the  condition  of  the  rat-trap  would  be  if  we 
were  the  rats.  Hear  therefore  how  the  ‘ genuine  political  eco- 
nomists’ of  the  North  proceed  to  deal  with  our  distresses. 

‘ The  British  empire  at  this  moment  possesses  incalculable  ad- 
vantages beyond  what  was  ever  possessed  by  any  other  great  nation  ; 
it  possesses  every  thing  requisite  for  commanding  almost  uninterrupted 
prosperity  and  happiness.  Yet  this  empire  is  overwhelmed  ivith 
suffering,  and  is  admitted  to  be  in  danger  of  ruin.’ — Blackwood’s  Ed. 
Mag.  No.  CLIV.  p.  97. 

This  is  the  part  which  nobody  doubts.  Every  body  begins 
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with  being  right ; and  the  way  to  go  wrong,  is  to  slip  into  it 
gently. 

‘ Your  Ministry  and  Legislature  declare  that  they  cannot  account  for 
this,  they  will  attempt  nothing  in  the  way  of  remedy,  and  all  they  do 
enlarges  the  sulfering  and  makes  the  ruin  more  certain.  To  make 
you  sensible  of  the  real  causes,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  you  the 
following  infallible  receipt  for  utterly  ruining  any  great  empire.’ 

‘ Do  not  act  on  vague  generalities,  and  attempt  to  strike  the  whole 
mass  at  once  5 but  adapt  your  measures  to  circumstances,  and  destroy 
in  detail.  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  can  only  exist  in  that  of  the 
individual ; and  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  can  only  exist  in  good 
profits  on  the  employment  of  his  capital,  or  good  wages.  Compel 
the  individual  to  employ  his  capital  without  profit,  or  at  a loss,  or 
to  labour  for  inadequate  wages,  and  you  will  keep  them  in  constant 
distress ; you  will  drag  every  capitalist,  in  succession,  through 
bankruptcy,  and  chain  every  workman  to  penury  and  want.  By 
thus  ruining  the  individual,  you  must  inevitably  triumph  in  your 
efforts  to  ruin  the  empire.’ — p.  98. 

This  looks  specious.  It  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  pray 
heaven  there  be  not  coming  the  monkey  theory  after  all. 

' Having  made  these  self-evident  truths  your  own,  apply  them  in 
the  first  place  to  your  agriculture.  If  you  can  only  keep  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  below  remunei’ating  ones,  this  will  manifestly 
strip  your  landlords  and  farmers  of  profits  and  capital,  and  your 
husbandry  labourers  of  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  You 
cannot  accomplish  it  by  prohibiting  your  farmers  from  asking  other 
than  prices  fixed  by  law,  but  you  may  do  so  in  another  manner. 
Open  your  market  to  the  cheap  produce  of  foreign  countries ; admit 
the  corn,  provisions,  wool,  seeds,  tallow,  &c.  &c.  of  such  countries, 
at  prices  which  will  not  remunerate  your  own  agriculturists  3 and  tliis 
will  be  as  effective  as  a law  for  fixing  prices.  Your  land-owners, 
farmers,  and  husbandry  labourers — probably  half  your  population — 
will  thus  be  strictly  bound  to  constant  loss  and  suffering.’ 

' Then  apply  the  truths  to  your  shipping  interest.  Place  such 
foreign  ships  on  an  equality  with  your  own,  in  your  market,  as  can 
afford  to  take  much  lower  freights  5 and  it  will  inevitably  bind  this 
interest  to  constant  loss  and  suffering.’ 

' In  the  same  manner,  apply  the  truths  to  all  your  manufactures 
and  trades  as  far  as  possible.  Admit  into  your  market  foreign  silks, 
gloves,  lace,  shoes,  &c.  &c.,  at  such  prices  as  your  own  manufacturers 
cannot  afford  to  take  ; and  this  must  inevitably  bind  all  the  souls 
engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  such  articles,  to  constant  loss  and 
suffering.’ 

' If  you,  unhappily,  have  manufactures  and  trades  which  cannot  be 
undersold  by  foreign  opponents,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  restrict 
them,  by  direct  means,  to  continual  losing  prices.  But  your  measures 
against  your  agriculture,  &c.,  by  confining  considerably  more  than 
half  your  population  to  unceasing  distress,  must  indirectly  go  far 
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towards  placing  tlie  remainder  in  the  same  condition.  Providence 
has  most  wisely  made  it  a law  of  nature,  that  the  minority  shall  suffer 
with  the  majority.  The  distress  of  the  majority  must  bind  the 
minority  to  reduced  trade,  insufficient  employment,  stagnation,  bad 
debts,  and  inadequate  prices.’ — p.  98. 

It  is  the  same.  Christopher  North  is  turned  wild-beast  show- 
man ; and  after  haranguing  with  due  emphasis  in  favour  of  each 
brute  of  fang  and  claw,  winds  up  with — “ There  you  see  the  little 
“ Tory  Monkeys,  male  and  female.  Observe  the  way  those 
“ animals  take  their  food  ; each  eats  out  of  its  neighbour’s  pot. 
“ By  this  means  they  double  the  common  stock ; a wonderful 
“ provision  of  nature  in  those  climates  !”  The  puir  body  had 
ever  a deevil  of  a stomach  himself,  for  eating  what  other 
people  are  to  pay  for.  It  is  enough  to  make  a man  sick,  to 
see  how  these  chuvch-and-king  men  fill  what  they  call  their 
‘ waims,’  when  somebody  else  is  to  find  the  means.  Talk  of  a 
‘ pockpudding’ — a couple  of  honest  yeomen  might  dine,  out  of 
what  it  takes  one  of  these  to  ‘ refresh  drooping  nature,’  after  a 
relaxation  of  seven  minutes  and  a half.  Contrast  the  gluttony  of 
these  particular  gormandizers,  with  the  fare  of  the  miserable  mon- 
keys they  tell  to  fatten  themselves  by  stealing  from  one  another. 
Ask  how  many  working  men  have  been  starved  by  corn  laws, 
to  get  up  the  hotch-potch  of  Mr.  Tickler,  and  how  many  women 
and  children  for  the  turtle  of  the  Shepherd  ; how  many  indus- 
trious people  drink  water,  that  Mr.  Theodore  may  have  Vin  de 
Grave,  and  Mullion  champagne  ; — and  say  whether  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  not  a good-natured  race,  to  endure  the 
laying  in  the  wound  thus  of  the  knife  that  made  it,  in  types 
wiiich  have  nothing  of  the  obscure,  and  parables  which  are  any 
thing  but  dark  sayings. 

‘ Undertaking  the  bumble  toil  which  they  [the  Economists  and 
Philosophers']  disdain,  we  will  look  at  the  divisions  of  your  popu- 
lation severally,  and  trace  the  distress  of  each  to  its  cause,  by  means 
of  the  ignoble  evidence  of  common-place  demonstration.  In  the  first 
place,  why  are  your  farmers  distressed  ? Because  they  cannot  obtain 
for  their  produce  what  will  cover  their  outgoings.  The  last  harvest 
was  not  a deficient  one  to  any  material  extent  except  in  wheat  j and 
if  wheat  had  been  a full  croj),  they  would  still  have  been  distressed, 
as  was  proved  in  the  last  year,  by  its  cheapness.  If  your  farmers 
could  procure  a certain  addition  to  the  prices  of  their  various  kinds  of 
produce,  they  would  enjoy  prosperity.  This  is  a fact  which  you  can- 
not controvert.’ — p.  99. 

They  would  enjoy  prosperity,  till  they  discovered  that  they 
wanted  more.  If  the  community  was  fool  enough  to  tax  itself 
to  pay  them  for  growing  corn  on  the  sea-beach,  they  would 
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only  want  to  be  paid  for  growing  it  on  a stone  floor.  What 
they  mean  by  ‘ covering  their  outgoings/  is  covering  them  on 
the  worst  land  on  which  they  may  please  to  go,  and  giving 
them  a profit  for  their  pains.  Suppose  a manufacturer  was  to 
demand  to  be  paid  for  making  broad  cloth  out  of  the  most 
worthless  wool  he  chose  to  find  convenient.  It  would  only  be 
a copy  of  the  injustice  which  the  agriculturists,  by  dint  of  the 
worst  system  of  representation  in  Europe,  have  succeeded  in 
thrusting  down  our  throats.  Every  thing  that  is  paid  to  them 
for  what  they  call  ‘ their  outgoings,’  must  be  taken  from  the  in- 
dustrious in  some  other  trade  or  calling,  with  a gratuitous  loss  of 
equal  amount  to  the  consumer  besides.  The  same  for  the  ship- 
owners, and  the  hoc  genus  omne  of  the  trades,  the  crafts,  the 
mysteries,  who  have  discovered  the  necessity  of  living  on  the 
public.  There  is  some  policy  in  the  rural  ordinance,  which 
says  a pauper  shall  wear  a badge.  Pay  for  the  paupers  in 
badges,  while  it  is  necessary ; but  not  for  the  paupers  in  badges 
and  in  coaches  too.  Decline  finding  paupers  in  venison.  Ob- 
ject utterly  to  discharging  their  bills  at  the  London  Tavern.  Let 
five  shillings  a week  be  the  boundary  of  your  humanity;  and 
let  that  be  taken  with  a mark  and  a suit  of  parish  blue. 

The  truth  in  plain  terms  is,  that  the  moment  a trader  finds 
his  occupation  is  not  w'anted,  and  that  he  can  only  live  by  rob- 
bing some  other  trader  the  demand  for  whose  commodities  is  on 
the  increase,  he  should  draw  in  his  horns  and  retire,  as  the  wig- 
makers  were  obliged  to  do  ; and  not  go  to  parliament  to  ask  to 
have  men  obliged  to  shave  their  heads,  in  order  that  his  obsolete 
compounds  may  find  a market.  If  this  piece  of  common  jus- 
tice had  been  enforced  from  the  beginning,  the  necessary  trails « 
fers  would  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  by  insensible  gra- 
dations. As  was  the  case  with  the  wigs,  fewer  men  would  from 
year  to  year  have  been  bred  to  the  trade  that  nobody  wanted,  and 
more  to  some  business  which  the  country  was  disposed  to  pay 
for.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  great  art  in  all  cases  of  fraud 
upon  the  public,  is  to  get  up  a quantum  sufficit  of  the  wrong, 
and  then  set  the  abomination  to  defend  itself.  The  abomination 
of  wigs  would  have  been  supported  in  the  same  way,  if  there 
had  been  an  aristocracy  of  wig-makers.  On  this  point  there 
is  no  difference  between  the" morality  of  the  compounder  of 
caxons,  and  of  the  landed  peer  who  stands  up  for  the  interests 
of  his  order.  They  would  all  shear  us  alike ; except  so  far  a.s 
there  is  a virtue  in  the  community,  to  keep  our  polls  from  their 
discretion. 

‘ It  matters  not  what  your  currency,  your  harvests,  or  tlie  prosperity 
of  your  manufacturing  classes  may  be,  your  farmers  cannot,  under 
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your  laws  for  the  admission  of  foreign  produce^  obtain  adequate  prices. 
They  are  distressed  by  bad  prices,  and  your  laws  prohibit  them  from 
gaining  higher  ones.  You  must  admit  that  this  is  established  fact, 
and  not  speculation.’ — p.  100. 

They  are  distressed  because  they  chuse  to  grow  what  nobody 
wants  from  them,  and  demand  to  be  paid  for  it.  They  are 
distressed  because  the  laws  allow  them  to  take  twenty  shillings 
from  the  people,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  take  thirty.  Like  all 
others  who  live  upon  the  public,  their  wants  will  keep  pace  with 
any  laws  that  may  be  made  for  their  encouragement.  Tell  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Giles’s  that  a tax  on  bread  shall  be  laid  for  their 
support,  and  the  only  consequence  will  be  that  they  w'ill  soon 
demonstrate  that  they  want  three  times  more.  The  horse- 
leech and  her  two  daughters,  are  no  types  of  a caste  that  once 
obtains  a legal  right  to  live  on  the  community.  A country 
that  should  be  inundated  for  the  sake  of  breeding  horse-leeches, 
— with  a promise  to  supply  as  much  blood  as  the  accumulation 
of  their  numbers  should  demand, — would  be  ^the  fitting  repre- 
sentative of  such  a situation  as  we  live  in. 

‘ In  the  next  place,  why  are  your  shipowners  distressed  ? Are  over- 
trading, the  currency,  machinery,  &c.  thecauseshere  ? If  the  question  be 
ridiculous,  you  compel  us  to  put  it.  Your  shipowners  are  distressed 
because  they  cannot  obtain  remunerating  freights,  and  they  cannot 
obtain  such  freights  because  you  have  placed  them  by  law  in  these 
circumstances — in  a considerable  part  of  their  trade,  they  must  either 
accept  losing  freights,  or  incur  the  greater  loss  of  abandoning  it  to 
foreigners,  and  suffering  their  ships  to  rot  in  port  j the  rate  of  freight 
fixed  by  law  in  this  part  of  their  trade  must  of  necessity  be  the  rate  in 
their  trade  generally.’ — p.  100. 

The  ship-owners  are  distressed  (if  they  are  distressed  ; — some 
people  think  when  they  have  occasion  to  make  new  docks,  they 
are  not  distressed),  because  they  insist  upon  building  ships  that 
nobody  wants  to  employ.  Ship  or  wig,  the  theory  and  practice 
are  the  same.  The  community  says.  We  do  not  want  your  wigs. 
‘But  you  shall  have  them,’  says  the  peruke-maker,  ‘or  else 
what  is  to  become  of  me  T The  community  does  not  want 
their  ships  ; — Is  it  intelligible  ? There  are  other  British  trades- 
men, on  whom  the  same  amount  is  expended  that  would 
be  expended  on  the  ship-owners ; and  with  this  material  ad- 
vantage besides,  that  a difference  equal  to  the  difference  of 
freight  is  saved  to  the  consumers.  The  ship-ownei's  want  to 
have  an  act  of  parliament  to  take  the  employment  and  profits 
from  these  tradesmen  and  give  them  to  themselves,  and  saddle 
the  consumers  with  a loss  equal  to  the  difference  of  freight 
besides.  What  they  complain  of  is,  that  “ you  have  placed 
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them  by  law  in  these  circumstances  ” that  they  cannot  take  what 
they  would.  Many  other  classes  have  precisely  the  same  com- 
plaint against  the  law  ; as  the  new  police  can  testify. 

' And  now  why  are  your  silkj  glove,  and  lace  manufacturers 
distressed  1 Tliey  cannot  obtain  prices  which  will  yield  profits  to  the 
master  and  necessaries  to  the  workman.  Why  are  their  prices  so  bad  . 
Because  they  cannot  raise  them  to  remunerating  ones,  without  having 
their  trade  taken  from  them  by  foreigners,  If  the  prices  of  the  silk 
manufacturers  were  raised  sixpence  per  yard,  and  those  of  the  glove 
manufacturers  were  raised  in  the  same  proportion,  you  are  well  aware 
that  foreigners  would  destroy  the  trade  of  both.  As  to  the  lace  manu- 
facturers, foreign  blond  lace  has  destroyed  their  trade  already.  Here  is 
one  cause  of  the  distress  ; another  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  which  you 
cannot  question,  that  the  large  import  of  foreign  silks,  gloves,  and 
lace,  destroys  a vast  mass  of  employment,  and  keeps  the  market 
constantly  glutted.  A"our  laws  demonstrably  prohibit  these  three 
manufactures  from  obtaining  adequate  prices,  and  take  from  them 
much  of  their  trade.’ — p.  100. 


The  demand  for  ' remunerating  prices,’  always  means  making 
people  pay  for  something  they  do  not  want.  It  means  robbing 
one  tradesman  who  can  make  what  people  will  voluntarily  buy,  to 
oive  the  same  amount  of  employment  and  profits  to  anothei  that 
cannot  • with  a loss  to  the  consumer  equal  to  the  diffeience  ot 
price  besides.  ‘ That  the  large  import  of  foreign  silks,  gloves, 
and  lace,  destroys  a vast  mass  of  employment,  instead  of  being 
a ‘ fact  which  you  cannot  question,’  is  an  assertion  ot  which 
the  truth  has  been  disproved.  It  destroys  no  employment  in  the 
lono-  run.  It  only  shifts  the  employment,  from  those  who  cannot 
make  what  any  body  wants  to  buy,  to  those  who  can -with  a 
savino-  to  the  consumers  of  the  difference  of  price  besides. 
Wha°the  laws  demonstrably  do,  is  to  hinder  all  these  classes 
from  being  robbed  for  the  sake  of  giving  half  the  produce  to 
the  others.  What  the  laws  demonstrably  do,  is  to  say,  ‘ No  man 
shall  have  the  power  of  causing  others  to  lose  a shilling,  on 
pretence  that  sixpence  of  it  will  find  its  way  into  his  own 
pocket.’ 

‘Several  other  interests  are  placed  by  your  laws  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Looking  at  all  who  are  dependent  solely  or  principally  on 
affi  iculture  in  the'United  Kingdom,  including  the  landowners  and  their 
dependents,  as  well  as  the  farmers  and  their  servants,  they  must  compre- 
hend one-half  the  population.  The  Shipping  Interest,  Silk  Trade,  and 
other  Interests,  circumstanced  as  we  have  stated,  cannot  have  less  than 
two  millions  of  souls  dependent  on  them.  Here,  then  is  the  majority 
of  your  population  ;-here  are  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  of  j^ople, 
strictly  bound  by  your  laws  to  constant  loss  and  suffering.  I liese 
mirnoL  have  had  one-fourth,  one-third,  and,  in  very  many  cases. 
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the  whole  of  their  property  destroyed  by  your  laws ; and  they  are 
prohibited  by  them  from  obtaining  liigher — taking  into  account  the 
losses  which  bad  seasons,  &c.  must  for  ever  entail  on  the  farmer  and 
trader — than  distress-prices.  To  ascribe  their  distre.ss  to  over-trading, 
the  corn  law,  and  the  thousand-and-one  other  causes  which  you  plead, 
is  an  absurdity  too  gross  for  other  ears  than  those  of  lunacy.  It 
is  not  theory  or  speculative  opinion,  but  it  is  a matter  of  arithmeti- 
cal demonstration  and  a fact  established  by  conclusive  experiments, 
that  your  laws  render  it  impossible  for  these  millions  to  obtain  prices 
and  hold  employment  which  will  protect  them  from  constant  loss  and 
suffering.’ — p.  100, 

This  is  adding  u])  the  amount  of  what  every  monkey  used  to 
take  out  of  his  neighbour’s  pan,  and  charging  it  as  a common  loss. 
The  proposition  urged  is,  that  if  there  was  a return  to  the 
venerable  system,  it  would  be  a good  to  the  community  in 
general,  and  the  majority  of  the  population  in  particular  would 
get  rich.  To  which  there  are  two  answers  ; — first,  that  the 
community  at  large  could  not  be  benefited,  but  the  contrary  ; 
secondly,  that  if  half  the  population  of  monkeys  did  get  rich, 
it  must  be  taken  out  of  the  jjans  of  the  others, — which  those 
others  would  be  blameable  to  allow,  if  they  can  hinder  it.  The 
‘ Interests,’ always  mean  the  interests  which  particular  indivi- 
duals or  knots  among  the  monkeys,  have  in  what  they  can 
plunder  from  the  others. 

The  argument  about  small  notes  has  been  alluded  to  already. 
It  is  imperiously  necessary  to  skip  and  go  on.  The  show-man 
becomes  tiresome,  and  has  nothing  to  produce  but  the  same 
creatures  over  and  over  again. 

‘ But  you  say  the  cheapness  is  so  precious  to  your  consumers.  Mr. 
Huskisson  speaks  of  a “ British  public"  which  benefits  enormously 
from  being  thus  dosed  with  cheap  pennyworths.  Where  is  this 
“ British  public?”  Is  it  to  be  found  amidst  your  landowners,  farmers, 
and  husbandry  labourers  ? No.  Does  it  exist  amidst  your  shipowners, 
silk  manufacturers,  and  makers  of  gloves  and  lace  ? Certainly  not. 
Can  it  be  discovered  amidst  your  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  manufac- 
turers, or  your  producers  of  Colonial  produce  ? Still,  no.  But  there  is 
your  monied  interest.  The  cheajjness  destroys  the  employment  of 
capital,  and  reduces  interest}  the  capitalist  cannot  invest  his  caj)ilal  j 
the  fundholder  can  only  obtain  an  inadequate  rate  of  interest,  and  he 
cannot  employ  his  money  more  profitably.  The  mass  of  the  British 
population  demonstrably  suffers  severe  distress  from  the  cheapness, 
and  no  “ British  public”  can  be  seen  which  benefits  from  it.  Blind  as 
you  are,  you  see  that  it  is  a. scourge  to  your  consumers — and,  of  course, 
we  need  not  say  what  it  is  to  your  producers.’ — p.  107. 

This  again,  is  adding  up  what  each  monkey  ceases  to  take 
out  of  his  neighbours  pans,  and  denying  that  there  is  any 
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monkey  public  tliat  gains  to  the  same  amount.  What  they 
took,  was  their  own  gain  ; whether  any  body  lost  it  or  not,  is 
what  nobody  can  tell.  And  this  leads  to  the  real  explanation, 
which  is,  that  the  very  individuals  W'ho  stickle  for  the  right  of 
taking  from  their  neighbours,  pay  their  quota  in  the  end.  It 
may  not  be  positively  certain,  that  they  each  without  exception 
individually"  lose  as  much  as  they  gain  ; but  it  is  plain  that 
this  must  be  the  case  with  by  far  the  greatest  part.  It  is  a 
fallacy,  that  demands  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  prove,  that  each  par- 
ticular ‘ interest  ’ to  whose  depredations  he  puts  an  end,  is 
bettered  by  the  process.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  so  much  the  better ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  happen  in  many  cases.  But 
still  the  proposition  started  with  is  not,  that  each  of  the  pil- 
ferers will  necessarily  be  the  better,  but  that  somebody  else 
will  be  the  better.  The  proposition  is,  that  there  is  no  general 
policy  in  pilfering.  There  may  have  been  some  of  prodigious 
pouches,  who  contrived  to  be  the  gainers  after  all.  But  the 
proposition  is,  that  for  that  very  reason,  they  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  throat  till  they  disgorge. 

But  as  before,  it  is  necessary  to  skip  and  go  on.  There  can- 
not be  fifty  people  in  the  country,  incapable  of  carrying  the 
monkey  parallel  through  all  that  may  be  omitted. 

^Thegrand  principle  of  genuine  political  economy  is — National  wealth 
and  prosperity  Jlow  from  the  good  profits  and  wages  of  the  individual ; 
therefore  give  these  to  the  greatest  number.  That  of  the  savage  counter- 
feit you  follow  is  in  reality — National  wealth  and  prosperity  flow  from  the 
bad  profits  or  wages  of  the  individual ; therefore  give  loss  and  hunger  to 
the  greatest  number.  Could  any  thing  be  conceived  more  preposterous, 
than  to  attempt  to  produce  general  wealth  and  prosperity  by  making 
every  business  a losing  and  starving  one  ? and  yet  this  is  precisely 
what  you  are  doing.’ — p.  115. 

The  obligation  of  the  country  to  the  defenders  of  abuse  is 
infinite,  for  coming  down  from  the  high  stilts  of  imagination 
and  eloquence,  and  condescending  to  fight  upon  vulgar  ques- 
tions of  arithmetic  and  common  life.  It  is  infinitely  easier 
to  meet  them  there,  than  when  they  contended  for  ‘ social 
order’  and  the  like  incomprehensibles.  In  the  present  case, 
for  example,  is  it  possible  that  any  body  can  fail  to  see,  that 
what  they  propose  by  their  recipe,  is  to  increase  the  profits 
and  w'ages  of  one  individual,  by  diminishing  the  profits  and 
wages  of  some  other  ? If  the  profits  and  wages  in  the  trades 
which  nobody  wants,  are  to  be  increased  by  giving  them  a forced 
employment,  it  is  clear  that  the  profits  and  wages  in  some  other 
trades  will  be  diminished  in  a corresponding  degi’ee  by  the  em- 
ployment that  is  taken  from  them,  and  that  there  will  be  a loss 
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to  the  consuming  public  equal  to  the  difterence  besides.  That 
national  wealth  and  prosperity  flow  from  the  good  profits  and 
wages  of  the  individual,  is  in  itself  a great  truth.  But  then 
these  good  profits  and  wages  must  arise  from  a positive  increase 
of  trade  in  the  aggregate,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  freedom ; 
and  not  from  robbing  one  man  to  serve  another.  The  rale  of  profits 
and  wages  depends  on  the  velocity  with  which  trade  on  the 
whole  is  increasing  or  the  contrary.  In  mathematical  terms,  it 
varies  as  the  fluxion  of  the  trade  ; and  this  again  depends  upon 
the  progress  that  is  making  in  pushing  forward  the  whole  scale 
of  production,  by  obtaining  an  increased  command  over  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  and  is  not  to  be  effected  by  shutting  ourselves 
up  in  a rat-trap  and  rubbing  our  halfpence  against  each  other. 
It  is  this  which  demonstrates  the  limited  utility  of  the  vari- 
ous palliatives,  with  which  men  amuse  themselves  instead  of 
applying  their  efforts  to  the  removal  of  the  great  evil  which 
is  the  shutting  up.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  proposed  reme- 
dies of  'economy,’  of  ‘clubs  for  reducing  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,’  and  of  ‘co-operative  societies.’  If  the  rats 
were  to  be  advised  to  economize  or  to  ‘ co-operate,’  it  is  evident 
that  so  long  as  there  was  a law  restricting  the  quantity  of  corn 
they  should  be  allowed  to  consume,  all  that  they  could  do  by  it 
would  be  to  make  their  respective  shares  go  a little  further  than 
before,  and  to  cause  the  division  to  approach  a little  nearer  to 
equality.  But  none  of  these  inventions  could  cause  a hundred 
rats  to  get  fat  upon  the  allowance  of  twenty-five.  In  so  far 
as  on  their  first  application  they  produced  a temporary  alle- 
viation of  the  misery  of  the  classes  whose  shares  had  been 
smallest,  they  would  tend  to  the  production  of  a certain  degree 
of  increase  in  the  population  of  rats  in  these  classes.  But  as 
soon  as  this  effect  was  accomplished,  all  things  would  go  on  as 
before  ; except  that  the  palliative  which  had  been  applied 
already,  could  not  be  applied  afresh.  The  secret  of  good  liv- 
ing, with  rats  or  men,  consists  in  keeping  open  the  connection 
with  the  power  of  procuring  a continually  increasing  quantity 
of  food  j and  whichever  of  them  allow  themselves  to  be  cut  off 
from  it  to  please  their  betters,  condemn  themselves  to  starve 
for  their  amusement. 

Finally,  in  order  to  support  the  monkey  system, 

‘ Promote  religion  \^of  the  kind  which  ivill  make  men  servile'} — protect 
public  morals  Qo/iong  those  who  are  to  give  and  not  to  take} — repress  vice 
and  infidelity  [_by  setting  each  man  to  rob  his  neighbour,  and  religion  to 
hold  the  door} — keep  the  different  classes  of  the  community  in  strict 
subordination  to  each  other  ^that  slaves,  white  and  black,  may  continue 
as  they  are} — and  cherish  the  principles,  feelings,  and  habits,  which  give 
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stability,  beauty,  and  happiness  to  society  {constituted  on  the  basis  that 
ererij  man  shall  feed  out  of  his  neighbour's  pot  who  — p.  1 18. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  possible  connection  religion  can 
have  with  the  question  whether  monkeys  are  best  fed  out  of 
each  others  pans,  except  as  a blind.  Somebody  is  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  it  is  pious  to  be  plundered.  Somebody  is  to  be 
robbed  by  the  intervention ; and  somebody  else  is  to  get  fat. 
This  is  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  the  anti-liberals  piety.  They 
call  upon  God,  that  they  may  take  from  man.  They  take  away 
our  means  of  living  on  this  earth  ; and  offer  us  their  bill  on 
heaven,  payable  to  bearer,  in  return. 

Nobody  believes  that  the  system  of  plundering  one  tradesman 
to  please  another,  can  hold  out  much  longer.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  take  all  possible  means  to  accelerate  its  fall.  Wherever 
it  has  been  tried— in  England,  in  America,  in  France — there 
appears  to  be  a general  consent  to  come  to  an  avowal  of  its  folly. 
The  means  to  hasten  this,  are,  first,  to  endeavour  to  bring  forward 
the  manufacturers  who  are  injured  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
foreign  trade.  Thus  in  France,  for  example,  the  wine-growers  are 
finding  out,  that  they  are  the  people  who  are  depressed  by  the 
foolish  attempt  to  produce  iron  and  cotton  goods,  instead  of 
buying  them  from  foreigners  with  w'ine.  In  the  next  place,  to 
impress  on  men  in  general,  the  high  degree  in  which  they  are 
interested  in  the  question  in  their  character  of  consumers ; and 
the  certainty  that  if  there  is  the  least  apparent  doubt  whether 
they  are  among  the  final  gainers  by  the  monkey  system  or  not, 
the  truth  is  that  they  are  enormous  losers.  Finally,  that  the 
people  should  speak  out,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  beaten 
down  by  the  sound  and  fury  of  their  opponents.  The  system’ 
is  only  the  monkey  system  after  all,  whatever  may  be  the  Babel 
of  noises  got  up  among  its  supporters.  The  government 
is  willing  ; but  wants  the  aid  of  the  public  voice.  It  rests 
mainly  with  the  public,  whether  they  will  continue  to  be  fed  out 
of  one  another’s  pans,  or  not. 


Aur.  VIII. — The  Picture  of  Australia  : exhibiting  New  Holland,  Fan 
Diemen's  Land,  and  all  the  Settlements,  from  the  first  at  Sydney 
to  the  last  at  the  Swan  River.  London.  1829.  Whittaker  and  Co. 

^J^EW  Holland  is  one  of  those  countries  about  which  a great 
deal  has  been  written  and  very  little  is  known.  It  is  of 
course  easy  to  state  its  distance  from  the  other  great  continents 
of  the  world,  to  inform  the  reader  in  what  degree  of  latitude 
and  longitude  it  is  found,  and  to  conjecture  pretty  nearly  the 
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circumference  of  its  vast  and  varied  shores.  With  the  aid 
of  a few  intelligent  settlers,  and  clever  navigators,  a tolerably 
correct  picture  may  be  sketched  of  a small  portion  of  the 
eastern  coasts,  with  some  few  points,  here  and  there,  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  shore  ; but  beyond  this  our  real  knowledge 
does  not  extend,  and  if  we  proceed,  our  descriptions  must 
be  grounded  in  great  measure  on  theory  and  conjecture. 
Information,  however,  is  continually  on  the  increase.  The 
courage  and  enterprise  of  our  countrymen  are  perpetually  con- 
ducting them  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  this  new  world, 
and  the  occurrences  of  almost  every  day  throw  some  new  light 
upon  its  singularly  mysterious  recesses. 

From  Wilson’s  Promontory,  the  most  southern  point  of  New 
Holland,  to  Cape  Howe,  a distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles, 
the  shore  is  low,  sandy  and  barren.  Hills,  however,  are  dis- 
coverable at  a considerable  distance  inland  ; but  of  these,  or 
the  interjacent  country,  nothing  whatever  is  known.  The 
character  of  the  coast  still  continues  the  same,  or  nearly  so, 
from  Cape  Howe  to  Shoal  Haven  River,  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  low,  sandy  beaches  already  noticed  occasionally 
give  place  on  this  part  of  the  coast  to  stony  hills,  or  extensive 
swamps.  Among  these  swamps,  unfit  for  culture,  and  un- 
inviting even  to  the  savage,  the  mode  may  be  studied  by 
which  in  this  extraordinary  portion  of  the  world,  the  earth 
encroaches  upon  the  dominions  of  the  ocean.  Here  a pro- 
cess, similar  to  that  which  bestowed  Lov.'er  Egypt  upon  the 
children  of  Misraim,  and  which  is  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  and 
described  by  Volney,  is  now  going  on  before  our  eyes.  A small 
bay,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  is  first  cut  off  from  the  great  body  of 
waters  by  a sand-bank  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
and  thus  becomes  a detached  lagoon  ; the  sun  evaporating  the 
enclosed  waters, and  plants  springing  up  in  the  mud, the  lagoon 
by  degrees  becomes  a marsh.  As  the  process  of  evaporation 
proceeds,  the  mud  assumes  greater  consistency,  vegetation 
becomes  more  active,  rank  jungles  are  formed,  trees  spring  up, 
and  at  length  the  waters  are  excluded  altogether,  and  man  finds 
the  soil  firm  enough  for  his  footsteps. 

From  Shoal  Haven  River  to  Breaksea  Spit,  the  shore  is  of  a 
bolder  and  more  varied  character,  consisting  sometimes,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson,  of  a range  of  lofty,  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  alternating  with  low,  sandy  beaches,  backed  by 
lagoons.  In  this  line  of  coast  there  are  numerous  natural 
harbours,  some  of  which  are  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  while  others  are  only  adapted  for  smaller  craft.  For  some 
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distance  farther  northward,  the  shore  assumes  a new  aspect,  the 
margin  of  the  sea  being  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  of 
mangroves;  but  when  we  have  passed  Shoal  Water  Bay,  and 
Broad  Sound,  the  land  swells  into  lofty  hills,  the  roots  of  which 
run  out  in  bold  promontories  into  the  Pacific.  From  this  point 
to  Cape  York  the  curse  of  barrenness  prevails  upon  the  coast, 
there  being,  according  to  captain  King,  nothing  like  a river  or 
spring  of  any  consequence  to  be  found  in  a space  of  seven 
hundred  miles.  Doubling  Cape  York,  and  following  the  vast 
sweep  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpenteria,  for  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
miles,  we  find  a shore  equally  barren,  and  presenting  to  the  eye 
irothing  but  vast  sheets  of  blue  mud  or  sand,  with  a back-ground 
of  marsh,  flooded  in  rainy  weather  and  scorched  to  dust  during 
droughts.  This  line  of  coast  terminates  at  Cape  Wesel,  but 
little  or  no  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Even  where  a river  exists,  it  is  said  to  roll  its  fruitless  waters 
over  sterile  plains;  but  this  can  only  be  true  of  the  vicinity  of 
tbe  sea,  for  the  thickly-wooded  hills,  discoverable  in  the  dis- 
tance, prove  that  the  desert  which  stretches  round  this  portion 
of  the  island  is  merely  a narrow  belt. 

Proceeding  onward  from  Cape  Van  Diemen  to  Northwest 
Cape,  we  still  find  low  shores,  burnt  up  during  the  dry  season, 
inundated  during  the  rains,  and  covered  over,  at  intervals,  by 
thick  forests  of  mangroves,  by  vast  beds  of  salt,  or  by  saline 
plants.  It  is  probable  that  the  description  given  of  this 
part  of  the  coast  by  navigators  resembles  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Theseus,  ancient  geogra- 
phers were  accustomed  to  give  of  all  remote  and  little  explored 
regions  : “ here,  said  they,  in  their  maps,  are  nothing  but  im- 
passable morasses,  or  trackless  deserts.”  Four  hundred  miles, 
at  least,  of  this  coast,  have  only  been  seen  at  intervals  from  a 
distance  out  at  sea  ; and  the  imaginations  of  those  who  thus 
glanced  at  it  as  they  were  driven  along  before  the  wind,  being 
rather  gloomy  than  cheerful,  the  land  was  at  once  pronounced 
to  be  unfertile  and  uninhabitable.  Few  countries,  however, 
could  be  judged  of  correctly  from  such  flying  observations. 
In  sailing  along  the  shores  of  England  or  France  we  should 
frequently,  were  we  to  trust  implicitly  to  the  aspect  of  the  coast, 
pronounce  the  soil  to  be  eminently  barren,  while  behind  the 
bleak  cliffs,  vallies  and  plains  of  the  greatest  luxuriance  and 
beauty  are  found. 

From  Northwest  Cape  to  Cape  Leewin  the  character  of  the 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  surveyed  by 
captain  Stirling,  appears  to  be  little  if  at  all  known.  The  French 
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expedition  under  Baudin  sailed  along  it,  and  bestowed  names 
on  a few  islands  and  promontories,  but  added  very  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country ; and  captain  King,  imagining  that 
the  task  had  been  performed  by  them,  appears  to  have  sailed 
coolly  along  the  shore,  without  examining  it  at  all.  From  lat. 
31°,  however,  to  Cape  Leewin,  the  soil  has  been  found  so  fer- 
tile, the  air  so  balmy  and  refreshing,  and  the  scenery  so  fine,  that 
it  has  been  proposed  to  bestow  the  name  of  Australian  Hesperia 
upon  the  country ; and,  although  this  boyish  piece  of  pedantry 
be  ridiculous,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  character  of  the 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Swan  River  is  exceedingly 
different  from  that  which  the  older  navigators  attributed  to  the 
whole  western  coast  of  New  Holland. 

From  Cape  Leewin  to  Port  Lincoln,  the  coast,  if  we  can  at 
all  rely  on  the  hasty  and  imperfect  observations  of  those  navi 
gators  by  whom  it  has  been  examined,  still  presents  a low  and 
barren  aspect  to  the  ocean,  excepting  the  five  hundred  miles 
immediately  west  of  the  Bight,  which  consist  of  one  unbroken 
line  of  cliff,  six  hundred  feet  high,  frowning  over  the  ocean, 
and  concealing  completely  the  nature  of  the  country  behind  it. 
Eastward  of  the  Bight,  the  shore  swells  into  high  well-wooded 
hills,  terminating  at  Wilson’s  Promontory,  the  point  from  which 
we  set  out. 

In  this  hasty  glance  round  the  shores  of  this  vast  continent, 
or  island,  it  will  be  perceived  that  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
embouchure  of  any  large  river.  No  river  of  any  magnitude  has 
in  fact  been  found  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  ocean  on  any  side 
of  the  island ; and  the  author  of  the  Picture  of  Australia,  who 
seems  to  place  a little  too  much  reliance  on  the  reports  of 
navigators,  concludes  from  this  circumstance  that  no  such 
river  exists.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  on 
the  north-west  coast,  which  has  been  only  partially  seen  from  a 
great  distance,  captain  King  found  violent  currents  setting 
out  from  the  land,  and  thence  concluded  very  justly  that  he  was 
passing  the  embouchures  of  some  vast  rivers.  Subsequently  a 
salt  river  of  great  magnitude  has  been  discovered  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  where  it  rises,  or  whither  it  flows,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Whatever  may  become  of  the  Lachlan  and  Mac- 
quarie, which  are  irrationally  supposed  to  terminate  in  a marsh, 
it  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  vast  body  of  waters  which  con- 
stitutes the  newly-discovered  stream  should  be  dissipated  in 
morasses.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  understand  upon  what 
grounds  Mr.  Cunningham  conjectures  that  this  river  must  flow 
through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  New  Holland,  a probable 
length,  considering  the  usual  course  of  rivers,  of  not  less  than 
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six  or  seven  thousand  niiles,  and  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  north- 
west coast,  between  Cape  Baskerville  and  Cape  Levegne,  in 
lat.  17®.  The  course  of  the  river,  where  captain  Sturt,  its  dis- 
coverer, saw  it,  was  towards  the  south-west;  and,  unless  the 
nature  of  the  country,  which,  however,  is  hitherto  unknown, 
forbid  it,  the  more  probable  inference  would  be,  that  it  must 
fall  into  Spencer’s  Gulf,  above  Point  Lowly.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham says,  indeed,  that  having  had  a long  conversation  with 
captain  Sturt,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that,  although  it  was 
flowing  in  a south-westerly  direction  where  it  was  discovered, 
and  as  far  as  its  course  was  observed  by  captain  Sturt,  it  after- 
wards made  a bend  toward  the  north-west.  But  upon  what 
grounds  was  he  induced  to  form  this  opinion,  which,  by  his 
own  account  of  the  matter,  it  is  clear  was  not  that  of  captain 
Sturt  himself?  “ The  result  of  this  conversation  was,”  says  he, 
" to  induce  me  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,”  &c. — evidently  insinuat- 
ing that,  on  this  point  at  least,  his  opinion  differed  altogether 
from  that  of  the  discoverer.  He  afterwards,  indeed,  alludes  to 
his  true  reason  for  conducting  the  waters  of  the  Darling  to  the 
north-w'est  coast ; which  is  simply  a desire  to  support  some 
particular  theory  which  he  has  formed  of  the  interior.  But,  as 
there  exist  no  materials  at  all  from  which  any  rational  theory 
can  be  formed,  he  might  as  well  have  given  us  a theory  of  the 
interior  of  the  moon. 

At  present,  however,  as  the  interior  is  nearly  unknown,  and 
as  the  mouth  of  no  great  river  has  yet  been  discovered  on  any 
part  of  the  coast,  the  most  interesting  inquiry  appears  to  be, 
whether  the  new  settlement  near  the  Swan  River,  on  the  western 
shores  of  New  Holland,  possesses  any  real  advantages  over  the 
colonies  in  New  South  Wales.  The  best  mode  of  determining 
this  point  appears  to  be,  to  recapitulate  concisely  the  character- 
istics of  both  sides  of  the  island,  and  allow  the  comparison  to 
be  tacitly  made  by  the  reader  himself.  The  “ Australian 
Hesperia”  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  extending  from  latitude  31° 
to  latitude  34°  30'  south,  is  estimated  to  contain  from  five  to 
six  millions  of  acres,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  supposed  to 
be  fit  for  the  plough.  On  this  tract  of  land  it  is  calculated 
that  at  least  a million  of  souls  might  find  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. It  must  be  allov,^ed,  however,  that  the  examination  of 
the  country  by  captain  Stirling  was  rapidly  and  imperfectly 
performed,  and  that  the  language  in  which  he  describes  it  is 
particularly  vague.  “We  found,”  says  he,  “the  country  in 
general  rich  and  romantic,  gained  the  summit  of  the  first  range 
of  mountains,  and  had  a bird’s-eye  view  of  an  immense  plain, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  northward, 
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southward,  and  westward.  After  ten  days  absence,  we  returned 
to  the  ship ; we  encountered  no  difficulty  that  was  not  easily 
removable  (and  therefore  no  difficulty) ; we  were  furnished  with 
abundance  of  fresh  provisions  by  our  guns,  and  met  with  no 
obstruction  from  the  natives.”  The  Quarterly  Review,  through 
whose  paper  captain  Stirling  has  laid  his  account  before  the 
public,  appears  desirous  of  throwing  discredit  upon  the  French 
account  of  this  coast  by  saying  that  “ captain  Stirling  describes 
the  weather  as  very  different  from  that  which  the  French  ex- 
perienced which  will  not  appear  to  be  a very  extraordinary 
circumstance,  when  it  is  added,  that  the  former  visited  the 
country  in  the  beginning  of  Autumn,  and  the  latter  in  the 
beginning  of  Winter.  There  is  usually,  even  in  England,  some 
little  diflerence  between  September  and  December. 

The  climate  of  the  New,  or  “ Australian  Hesperia,”  appears 
to  be  somewhat  humid.  The  Summer  winds  are  said  to  be 
invariably  accompanied  by  rain,  and  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
create  a moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  which  renders  the  cli- 
mate cool  and  agreeable.  It  is  not  added  that  it  is  thus 
also  rendered  salubrious.  The  same  coolness  and  agreeable- 
ness are  produced  by  the  same  means  at  Lima  in  Peru, 
in  the  Konkan,  and  in  Malabar;  but  they  are  purchased  with 
agues,  fevers,  and  a hundred  similar  evils.  It  must,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  if  this  moisture  be  not  particularly  favourable 
to  human  life,  it  greatly  promotes  vegetation,  and  mainly  con- 
tributes to  the  keeping  up  of  that  rich  and  romantic  appearance, 
which  captain  Stirling  so  much  admires.  The  gentle  zephyrs 
which  sport  upon  the  shores  of  this  Hesperian  land  appear  to 
possess  very  powerful  wings,  for  in  the  course  of  their  summer 
gambols  they  have,  in  imitation  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  hur- 
ricane, lifted  up  the  sand  from  the  beach,  and  scattered  it  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  hills,  a circumstance  which  seems  to  have 
favoured  the  old  opinion  that  this  side  of  the  island  was  a 
sterile  waste.  It  appears,  hoAvever,  that  having  passed  the 
limestone  ridge,  generally  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  which 
runs  along  the  sea  shore,  we  find  a plain,  the  average  bi'eadth 
of  which  may  be  about  thirty  miles,  extending  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  range,  which  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  coast 
line. 

Coal  has. not  yet  been  found  at  the  Swan  River,  but  there 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  probability  that  abundant  mines  of 
it  exist  there.  Fresh  water  is  plentiful ; and  upon  the  moun- 
tains trees  of  enormous  magnitude  were  observed.  But  the 
advantages  of  this  colony  are  thus  briefly  recapitulated  by  Mr^ 
Fraser,  the  scientific  companion  of  captain  Stirling 
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' In  giving  my  opinion  of  the  land  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan 
River,  1 hesitate  not  in  pronouncing  it  superior  to  any  I ever  saw  in 
New  South  Wales,  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  not  only  in  its  local 
character,  but  in  the  many  existing  advantages  which  it  holds  out  to 
settlers.  These  ad\  antages  I consider  to  be, 

‘ First,  the  evident  superiority  of  the  soil. 

‘ Secondly,  the  facility  witlt  which  a settler  can  bring  his  farm  into 
a state  of  immediate  culture,  in  consequence  of  the  open  state  of  the 
country,  which  allows  not  a greater  average  than  two  trees  to  an 
acre. 

‘ Thirdly,  the  general  abundance  of  springs,  producing  water  of  the 
best  quality,  and  the  consequent  permanent  humidity  of  the  soil  3 two 
advantages  not  existing  on  the  eastern  coast.  And, 

‘ Fourthly,  the  advantages  of  water-carriage  to  his  door,  and  the 
non-existence  of  impediments  to  land-carriage.’ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island.  New 
South  Wales,  which  has  been  described  by  so  many  writers 
that  we  may  be  supposed  to  possess  the  materials  for  forming 
a just  idea  of  it,  has  been  divided  into  ten  provinces,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  Cumberland.  This  province,  which  was 
the  first  settled,  and  contains  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
extends  about  fifty  miles  along  the  shore,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Hawkesbury  River  to  the  commencement  of  the  Illawarra 
forest.  Its  greatest  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  about  forty 
jniles.  Although  fertility  be  not  the  general  characteristic  of 
Cumberland,  certain  portions  of  it,  as  the  banks  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury River,  and  the  Cow  Pasture  Plains,  are  of  extraordinary 
richness,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  rising  into 
gentle  hills,  and  studded  with  elegant  villas,  is  luxuriant  and 
picturesque.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  be  favoured  with 
the  valuable  MS.  Journal  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  late  agent  to  the 
Australian  Agricultural  Company  : a document  full  of  interest 
and  novelty,  to  which  the  present  article  will  be  largely  indebted  ; 
and  which,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  add,  will  ere  long  be  given  to 
the  world.  Of  Cumberland  Mr.  Dawson  sayshe  found  the  country 
different  in  some  degree  from  the  idea  he  had  previously  formed 
of  it  from  the  published  descriptions.  It  is  ndt  in  general, 
he  says,  so  picturesque  and  romantic  as  is  imagined  at  home, 
though  the  scenery  is  sometimes  very  fine.  The  traveller  has 
to  go  many  miles  through  woods,  even  in  the  located  districts, 
without  seeing  any  traces  of  human  habitations ; and  when  he 
approaches  a settled  place,  he  most  frequently  discovers  a house 
with  a few  straggling  small  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  acres  of  cleared  or  partially  cleared  land,  surrounded 
by  interminable  forests.  Occasionally  dwellings  of  more  im- 
posing exterior,  with  farms,  out-houses,  8ic.  as  in  England,  are 
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met  with,  in  fine  situations,  commanding  views  beyond  the 
surrounding  woodland  ; but  very  few'  of  these  are  found  twenty 
miles  from  Sydney.  Where  the  soil  is  pretty  good,  it  is  lightly 
timbered,  occasionally  resembling  a gentleman’s  park  ; but  the 
traveller  soon  loses  this  idea  on  finding  no  mansion  at  the  end 
of  the  scene.  In  fact  he  plods  on  all  day  from  park  to  park,  as 
it  were,  and  lies  down  at  night,  with  his  horse  tethered  beside 
him,  near  some  pool  of  water.  He  there  strikes  a light,  and 
kindles  a fire  to  boil  his  tea-kettle  and  fry  his  bacon.  If  he  be 
rich  enough  he  will  of  course  have  a sumpter  horse  and  a tent; 
but  if  not,  the  hard  ground  and  a blanket  are  his  bed  and  cover- 
ing. If  it  should  rain,  he  strips  off  a sheet  of  bark  from  the 
nearest  tree,  and  lies  down  under  it,  sheltered  and  secure.  Even 
should  he  get  wet,  he  scarcely  ever  takes  cold,  or  experiences 
any  other  than  a momentary  inconvenience,  which  he  forgets  as 
soon  as  he  puts  himself  in  motion  in  the  morning. 

The  province  of  Camden,  which  lies  between  the  Cow  Pasture 
and  Wingee-Caribbee  Rivers,  extends  indefinitely  towards  the 
south.  The  coast  is  covered  with  a thick  forest ; and  a lofty 
chain  of  hills,  called  the  Merrigong  Range,  running  parallel 
with  the  shore,  traverses  the  whole  province.  On  both  sides  of 
these  hills,  but  particularly  on  the  eastern,  a vast  extent  of  level 
lands,  called  the  Cow  Pasture  Plains,  was  formerly  over-run  by 
herds  of  wild  cattle,  which,  having  escaped  from  the  farms  of  the 
early  colonists,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  rvoods,  w’ere  dis- 
covered fifteen  years  afterwards  on  these  plains,  immensely 
increased  in  numbers.  Settlements,  however,  have  been  at 
length  formed  in  this  district,  and,  in  spite  of  the  government, 
which  has  made  every  exertion  to  preserve  them,  the  wild  herds 
have  almost  vanished  before  the  depredatory  colonists.  The 
Illawarra  district,  which  forms  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
in  the  scenery  of  this  province,  commences  about  forty  miles  to 
the  south  of  Sydney,  and  extends  as  far  as  Shoal  Haven  River. 
On  the  east,  this  vast  and  singular  forest,  w'hich  by  its  luxuriant 
tropical  character,  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  woods  of  Gund- 
wana  or  Orissa,  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  ; and  a high  range  of 
hills,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  sweeps  round  its  back  from 
north  to  south,  and  terminates  at  the  Shoal  Haven  River.  In 
this  forest,  among  numerous  trees  which  science  has  not  yet 
named,  the  cabbage  palm  towers  to  a vast  height,  and  the  red 
cedar  abounds ; and,  to  add  to  the  tropical  appearance  of  the 
scene,  a thick  jungle  is  every  where  found. 

In  Argyle,  another  of  the  southern  provinces  the  limits  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  determined,  the  land  is  wild,  lofty,  and 
covered  with  deep  snow  during  the  winter  months.  Here  the 
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kangaroo,  the  emu,  the  wild  duck,  and  every  other  species  of 
Australian  game,  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Exten- 
sive marshes,  and  immense  barren  flats,  occupy  the  interior  of 
Argyle,  in  which  two  large  lakes,  and  the  sources  of  numerous 
small  streams  have  been  discovered. 

Westmoreland,  which  occupies  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  extends  northward  from  Argyle  to  the  parallel  of 
Broken  Bay.  The  surface  of  this  province  is  rough  and  irre- 
gular, but  rich  in  scenery  and  not  destitute  of  fertility. 

The  maritime  province  of  Northumberland  has  been  but  par- 
tially explored  ; but,  although  the  sea  coast  is  far  from  indicating 
it,  the  interior,  which  is  an  elevated  plateau  like  the  interior 
of  Upper  Normandy,  is  said  to  be  fertile  and  salubrious. 

Of  a portion  of  the  province  of  Durham  we  are  enabled,  from 
the  interesting  manuscript  journal  of  Mr.  Dawson,  to  give  a 
fuller  and  more  satisfactory  account  than  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished.— The  writer  left  Port  Stephens  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  proceeded  for 
a short  distance  by  water.  Landing  in  the  evening,  and 
encamping  during  the  night  in  the  woods, 

‘ We  proceeded,’  he  says,  ‘ next  morning,  about  four  miles,  through 
a rather  poor  but  grassy  country,  alternating  between  low  hills  and 
flats,  near  the  banks  of  the  Karuah.  After  crossing  the  stream  called 
Hawthorn’s  River,  we  found  the  country  improve,  until  we  arrived  at 
the  River  Stroud,  where  it  assumes  a still  superior  aspect.  The  soil 
here  is  remarkably  rich,  lightly  timbered,  and  adapted  either  for 
grazing  or  cultivation.  It  is  also  exceedingly  well  watered  by  various 
streams  which  fall  into  the  Karuah.’ 

^ Having  crossed  the  Stroud,  we  proceeded  northward,  keeping  as 
near  the  Karuah  as  the  deep  jungle  on  the  west  would  permit,  and  at 
length  came  up  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  near  a conical  hill,  which 
the  natives  call  Telligary.  The  distance  from  the  Stroud  to  this  hill 
and  its  connecting  range  may  be  about  three  miles,  the  country  in 
the  intermediate  space  being  of  various  character,  some  portion  being 
poorer,  but  the  greater  portion  consisting  of  low  undulating  hills, 
lightly  timbered  with  apple  tree,  the  almost  never  failing  sign  of 
good  land.  For  about  a mile  and  a half  further  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  Karuah,  over  several  rich  alluvial  flats,  or  meadows, 
alternating  with  low  forest  hills  of  good  quality.  After  crossing  other 
rich  meadows,  and  stony  but  grassy  hills,  well  adapted  for  sheep 
walks,  we  reached  a very  beautiful  little  valley,  watered  by  the 
Karuah,  and  two  smaller  streams,  which  there  pour  their  tributary 
waters  into  that  river.  Here  we  encamped  for  the  night.  Our  native 
guides,  who  had  now,  however,  travelled  beyond  their  experience, 
saw  near  our  resting  place  some  tracks  of  their  wild  brethren  of  the 
woods,  and  betrayed  strong  symptoms  of  fear.  This  is  always  the 
case  when  they  approach  strange  tribes,  savages  always  regarding 
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strangers  in  the  same  light  as  enemies.  Great  numbers  of  kangaroos 
were  seen  in  this  valley. 

‘ From  this  spot  we  proceeded  onward  through  rich  meadow  land, 
and  crossed  a ridge  of  low  but  very  rich  hills,  on  which  I bestowed 
the  name  of  Davis’s  Hills.  The  country  around  was  very  much 
broken,  and  many  of  the  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  the  herbage 
on  their  sides  being  very  fine,  and  well  adapted  for  sheep.  Having 
passed  these  hills,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a large  tract  of  country 
thickly  timbered  and  of  inferior  quality,  over  which  the  fire  had 
recently  spread.  The  fire  had  evidently  been  occasioned  by  the 
natives,  whose  footsteps  were  tracked  over  the  burnt  ground  with 
intense  interest,  by  our  sable  friends,  who  appeared  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  coming  in  contact  with  them.  On  a sudden  they 
stopped  and  crouched,  like  so  many  setters  pointing  at  their  game, 
making  signs  to  me  at  the  same  time,  and  calling  out  softly,  and 
with  extraordinary  animation,  “ Black  fellow,  massa  ! black  fellow^ 
massa !” 

‘ At  the  same  moment  I saw  a party  of  about  twenty  natives,  at  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  us,  squatted  round  a fire,  over  which  they 
appeared  to  be  roasting  their  food.  As  I was  alone  with  my  black 
guides  at  some  distance  ahead  of  our  party,  I made  signs  to  the  latter 
to  halt,  lest  the  strangers  should  run  off  through  fear,  before  I could 
approach  them.  The  two  blacks  who  accompanied  me  reluctantly 
consented  to  advance  behind  my  horse,  until  they  saw  no  signs  of 
ojrposition  from  the  tribe,  when  they  came  forward  with  their  muskets, 
holding  up  their  hands  in  token  of  peace,  at  the  same  time  talking 
loudly  in  their  own  language,  which  was  answered  in  the  same  tone 
by  the  strangers. 

‘ When  we  had  approached  to  within  about  thirty  yards  of  them, 
they  suddenly  appeared  to  be  alarmed,  and  running  to  a tree  near  the 
fire,  where  they  had  placed  their  spears,  they  snatched  up  their  arms, 
and  put  themselves  in  a warlike  attitude,  pointing  their  weapons  at 
me,  as  if  intending  to  throw  immediately.  I now  ordered  my  friends 
to  fire  upon  them,  if  they  intended  to  hurt  us  ; and  I instantly  cocked 
my  pistols  to  do  the  same.  On  calling  out  hastily  to  them,  however, 
in  a threatening  tone,  in  their  own  language,  they  threw  down  their 
spears,  and  ran  off  to  a bush  close  by,  where  they  all  concealed  them- 
selves, except  two,  who  approached  us  in  a friendly  attitude.  When 
I saw  their  design,  I immediately  advanced  to  meet  them.  We  shook 
hands  cordially ; and,  in  token  of  friendship,  I gave  them  such  things 
as  I considered  most  useful  to  them,  particularly  tomahawks.  In 
return  they  presented  some  of  their  roasted  kangaroo  to  the  guides, 
who  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  repast,  as  well  as  the  conversation 
that  ensued,  which  was  a long  one.  Those  who  had  run  away,  could 
not,  however,  be  induced  to  return,  though  strongly  intreated  by 
their  two  companions. 

^ After  leaving  these  natives,  we  travelled  over  a fine  grassy  forest 
country,  consisting  chiefly  of  low  hills,  backed  by  high  ranges  on  the 
right,  while  on  the  left  the  river  flowed  through  a thickly  timbered 
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flat  of  inferior  soil.  Through  these  forests  \ve  made  our  way  with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  afterwards  emerged  on  a fine  plain,  covered 
with  tender  grass.’ 

Mr.  Dawson  found  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Karuah,  the  course  of  which  he  was  still  pursuing,  to  be  a fine 
grassy  plain,  which  as  it  receded  from  the  stream  swelled  up 
into  gently  undulating  hills,  thinly  covered  with  trees.  “The 
scenery,”  he  says,  “ was  here  beautiful,  and  resembled  a gentle- 
man’s ornamented  grounds  in  England.”  Kangaroos  were  seen 
in  great  numbers,  and  one,  weighing  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  was  killed.  Rich  grassy  plains,  and  low  hills 
covered  with  trees,  \vere  discovered  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach;  and  the  vallies  between  the  ranges  were  watered  by 
numerous  beautiful  streams. 

During  the  fifth  day’s  journey  the  party  discovered  a fine 
river,  which  they  called  the  Avon  : 

‘ We  crossed  it,’  says  Mr. Dawson,  'at  a fording-place,  and  encamped 
on  the  other  side,  on  the  verge  of  an  extensive  and  exceedingly  rich 
plain.  The  waters  of  the  Avon  are  excellent,  and  abound  with  fish, 
chiefly  perch,  which  we  caught  easily  with  bent  pins  baited  with  grass- 
hoppers. We  here  saw  some  wild  ducks.  Kangaroos,  too,  w^ere 
feeding  in  the  meadows  in  considerable  flocks,  unusually  tame,  and 
of  a larger  size  than  common.  Our  native  companions  being  excel- 
lent shots,  and  keen  sportsmen  in  every  other  respect,  we  were  never 
without  duck,  pigeon,  quail,  kangaroo,  or  fish.  We  had  five  natives. 
Of  these  three  led  our  packhorses,  a fourth  wheeled  the  perambulator, 
and  the  fifth  led  the  kangaroo  dogs,  and  looked  out  the  game,  which  he 
did  most  dexterously  and  with  signs  of  pleasure  and  animation  not  to 
be  described.’ 

These  brief  testimonies  of  Mr.  Dawson  in  favour  of  the 
natives,  tend  sti'ongly  to  shake  the  opinion  vulgarly  entertained 
of  their  intellect  and  character,  especially  as  they  come  from 
a person  of  much  natural  sagacity,  and  w'hose  powers  of  obser- 
vation had  been  considerably  increased  by  experience. 

The  greater  number  of  those  writers  who,  in  their  reasonings 
on  human  nature,  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Australia,  appear  to  have  delighted  in  repre- 
senting them  as  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  humanity. 

INI.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  who  delivers  his  opinions  in  a very 
decisive  tone,  appears  to  dwell  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on  the 
disgusting  picture  of  these  poor  savages  which  his  fancy  has 
produced.  Their  retreating  forehead,  their  distended  nostrils, 
their  hideously  prominent  lips,  which  constitute  something  like 
a snout,  give  them,  in  his  opinion,  a striking  resemblance  to 
the  mandril  ape ; and  nature  having  refused  them  the  further 
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point  of  resemblance  which  wrinkles  and  a peculiar  colour 
would  furnish,  they  have  been  at  the  pains  to  supply  the  defect 
by  art.  Their  eye-brows  are  thick  and  projecting  ; their  mus- 
tachios  thickest  on  the  middle  of  the  lip;  their  hair  is  black, 
but  neither  crisp  nor  woolly,  generally  falling  in  large  masses, 
something  resembling  curls.  It  never,  he  says,  grows  very 
long.  The  beard  seems  to  be  scanty,  though  the  whiskers  are 
bushy  enough.  This  writer  allows,  however,  that  they  possess 
fine  dark  eyes  not  expressive  of  ferocity.  The  ear,  though 
large,  is  w'ell  fornied.  The  body  is  stout,  and  well  proportioned ; 
but  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs,  both  in  men  and  women,  are 
urinatuially  slender.  They  are  accordingly  weak,  in  comparison 
with  Europeans.  The  women  are  not  much  wdder  across  the 
loins  than  the  men ; though  their  breasts,  which  grow  long 
with  age,  are  at  first  large,  firm,  and  hemispherical. 

This  description  of  their  physical  form,  however,  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  follows  of  their  moral  condi- 
tion. It  is  here  that  the  genuine  resemblance  to  the  brute  is 
found.  Aristotle  imagined  that  man  could  not  exist  in  total 
ignoiance  of  the  social  state;  but  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  is  of 
a quite  dififerent  opinion.  Here,  he  says,  are  human  beings 
without  religion,  without  laws,  without  arts,  living  in  pai“s, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  society.  To  add  still 
more  to  their  brutality,  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  modesty, 
have  no  clothing,  no  habitation,  not  even  a tent  to  defend  their 
bodies  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  to  which  they 
expose  themselves  with  the  most  stupid  resignation.  Nature 
itself  seems  to  have  condemned  tliem  to  perpetual  wretched- 
ness,  having  bestowed  upon  them  a country  which  produces 
no  eatable  fruit,  no  nutritive  root,  no  animal  which  can  be 
domesticated. 

^ iioy,  in  his  “ Histoire  Naturelle  du  Genre  Humain,”  pre- 
sents us  with  a still  more  frightful  picture  of  the  poor  Austra- 
lians.  Agreeing  with  his  old  enemy  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  in 
desciibing  them  as  resembling  monkeys,  he  adds  that  they 
ave  woolly  hair,  small  eyes,  haggard  looks,  cocked-up  noses, 
enormous  beastly  mouths,  and  round  bellies  like  an  alderman. 
Ihe  women,  who,  he  says,  have  ugly  hanging  breasts,  are  re- 
markable for  their  extreme  lasciviousness,  even  from  their 
tendeiest  years.  He  is  more  generous,  however,  in  some  re- 
spects than  his  rival  declairaer ; for,  having  denounced  these 
poor  savages  as  the  lowest  and  most  brutal  of  the  human  race 
he  bestovys  upon  them  a few  of  the  comforts  of  the  state  of 
nature ; viz.  a hut,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  great  skill  in  the 
chase.  His  generosity,  however,  has  carried  him  too  far;  for 
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however  skilful  the  Australian  may  be  in  the  chase,  he  has  not 
yet  been  found  in  possession  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

l\J.  Lesson,  who  is  in  general  a better-informed  writer  than 
the  preceding,  agrees  with  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  in  describing- 
these  miserable  negroes  as  buried  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance and  wretchedness,  and  in  a state  of  moral  degradation 
which  almost  places  them  on  a level  with  the  brute.  He  does 
not,  however,  assert  that  they  live  like  the  inferior  animals  in 
pairs,  ignorant  of  all  ideas  of  society  ; but  remarks  that  they 
are  collected  into  small  tribes,  which  have  no  communication 
with  each  other.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  precisely  what  he 
means  by  “ communication.”  These  little  tribes  are  sometimes 
at  peace,  and  sometimes  at  war,  with  each  other ; and  this,  we 
imagine,  is  to  have  some  kind  of  communication.  Besides,  it  is 
ascertained  that  many  of  these  ti’ibes  speak  the  same  language ; 
and  that  persons  living  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  should  have  no  manner  of  communica- 
tion, is  difficult  to  be  conceived. 

To  make  out  the  case  against  these  savages  completely,  M. 
Lesson  observes  that  of  all  the  social  habits  of  their  white  neigh- 
bours they  only  adopt  such  as  are  vicious  and  degrading ; for 
example,  the  habit  of  drinking.  But  is  not  this  the  case  with 
the  poor  and  the  miserable,  even  in  the  most  polished  countries 
of  Europe  ? If  we  blame  these  wild  men  for  not  adopting  vir- 
tues of  which  we  fear  they  catch  but  few  glimpses  among  the 
colonists,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  canaille  of  Europe,  who, 
amid  all  the  blaze  of  science  and  civilization,  refuse  to  be  philo- 
sophers, and  remain  obstinately  and  blindly  attached  to  vice 
and  misery  ? Accoi'ding  to  this  mode  of  reasoning  the  body  of 
every  nation  in  Europe  are  still  savages,  ignorance  and  vice 
being  every  where  more  prevalent  than  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Tlie  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  the  most  intelligible  of  all 
pleasures  ; and  in  the  hands  of  a man  of  acapacity  for  legislation 
the  love  of  the  Australian  for  these  pleasures  might  be  convert- 
ed into  a means  of  civilizing  him. 

But  the  most  absurd  accusation  of  all  is  to  come.  M. 
Lesson  charges  these  poor  creatures  with  immodesty,  because 
they  go  entirely  naked  without  shame.  But  were  our  first 
parents  immodest  in  Paradise  ? Are  our  children  immodest, 
because,  if  not  prevented,  they  would  run  about,  as  they  do  in 
Hindoostan,  in  the  same  state?  The  immodesty  is  in  the 
writer’s  own  mind.  The  connexion  between  the  idea  of  modesty 
and  the  idea  of  clothing  is  arbitrary  ; and  if  the  naked  savage 
perform  no  indecent  action,  he  may  be  regarded  as  at  least 
equal  in  point  of  modesty  to  a Parisian  whether  in  breeches  or 
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petticoats.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  among  many  nations 
highly  civilized,  nakedness  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a sign  of 
purity.  The  ascetics  of  Hindoostan,  who  profess  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  virtue,  go  entirely  unclad.  The  ancient  Greeks 
represented  many  of  their  Gods  and  Goddesses  naked  ; and 
civilized  ladies,  of  unimpeachable  virtue,  view  these  statues 
without  a blush.  To  a truly  modest  mind,  as  Livia  finely 
remarked  to  Augustus,  a naked  human  being,  whetlier  male 
or  female,  is  but  a statue. 

To  contrast,  in  some  measure,  with  the  accounts  of  the  above 
writers,  with  whom  Mr.  Malthus  exactly  agrees,  we  shall  now 
present  the''reader  with  Mr.  Dawson’s  description  of  the  manners 
and  character  of  these  people.  On  many  points  he  concurs 
with  the  writers  whose  opinions  we  have  been  detailing.  He 
observes,  for  example,  that  both  in  men  and  women  the  arms, 
the  thighs  and  the  legs  are  too  slender  for  the  body  ; but  he 
saw  no  corpulent  persons  in  the  country.  The  forehead  was 
always  retreating  ; the  eye-brows  bushy  ; the  eyes  black  and 
piercing,  but  deep  sunken.  The  nose,  however,  instead  of 
being  cocked  up,  as  M.  Virey  describes  it,  is  most  frequently 
aquiline,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  artificially  flattened. 
The  hair  of  the  head  is  always,  as  it  is  well  described  by  Peron, 
long  and  lank  ; but  with  some  individuals  it  is  finer,  with 
others  coarser,  as  in  Europe.  The  hair  of  the  children  is  gene- 
rally soft  and  fine,  like  their  skins,  M.  Lacepede  gravely  asserts 
that  the  Negroes  are  white  when  first  born,  and  only  become 
black  gradually  as  the  air  operates  upon  tlieir  complexions. 
The  Australian  when  first  born  is  of  a bright  copper- colour,  and 
if  he  afterwards  grows  darker,  the  change  is  rather  attributable 
to  the  oil,  soot,  and  ochre,  with  which  he  incessantly  daubs 
himself,  than  to  the  effects  of  climate.  The  beard  is  short  and 
curly,  but  very  thick.  As  this  appendage,  however,  is  rather 
regarded  as  a nuisance  than  an  ornament,  the  Australian  con- 
trives with  a burning  stick  to  shave  himself,  on  particular- 
occasions.  When  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a Euro- 
pean to  operate  w'ith  a razor  upon  his  chin,  he  conceives  him- 
self, like  the  Turcoman  chief  in  Hajji  Baba,  to  be  in  possession 
of  supreme  felicity,  and  grins  from  ear  to  ear  with  inexpres- 
sible gratitude.  In  fact  had  M,  Lesson  but  once  beheld  one  of 
these  chocolate-coloured  Australians  under  the  hands  of  a skil- 
ful barber,  he  would  iro  longer  have  despaired  of  their  civiliza- 
tion. The  cheek  bones  are  high,  as  in  the  Tartar  race,  and  the. 
whole  visage  has  a square  cast,  like  that  of  the  Mongols. 

Though  they  appear  to  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
arts  of  life,  they  are  not,  as  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  imagines, 
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insensible  to  the  advantages  of  a comfortable  hut ; but  on  the 
contrary,  whenever  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  renders 
shelter  desirable,  they  erect  very  neat  little  dwellings  wdth  poles 
and  tw'igs,  the  door  of  which  is  always  on  the  lee  side.  On 
that  side  also  the  fire  is  kindled,  that  the  wind  may  bear  the 
smoke  away  from  the  hut.  They  are,  moreover,  extremely  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  their  food ; never  eat  any  thing  raw 
or  tainted  ; and  select  the  purest  water  to  drink.  They  are, 
however,  a voracious  people  ; generally  drink  ardent  spirits,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  colonies  ; and,  consequently  perhaps, 
are  remarkably  short-lived. 

The  women,  as  among  all  other  nations,  are  smaller  than  the 
men.  M.  Lesson  asserts  that  they  are  still  uglier  and  more 
disgusting ; but  this  is  not  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  among 
the  young  women,  Mr.  Daw  son  saw  many  that  were  very  pretty, 
and,  except  that  their  limbs  were  somewhat  too  slender,  particu- 
larly well  formed.  Their  bosoms  w^ere  full  and  handsome,  their 
waists  small,  and  the  breadth  across  the  loins  corresponding 
with  the  developement  of  the  form  above. 

Instead  of  the  extraordinary  lasciviousness  attributed  to  them 
by  M.  Virey,  the  w'omen  of  Australia  exhibit  a remarkable 
fidelity  to  their  husbands,  and,  as  might  be  inferred  from  that 
circumstance,  are  fond  and  affectionate  mothers.  Adultery  is 
punished  with  excessive  severity.  The  first  act  of  courtship, 
savage  as  it  seems,  is  generally  a mere  ceremony,  to  which  the 
xvomen  submit  not  unwillingly.  The  savage  has  no  time  for 
long  courtship,  and  knocks  his  mistress  down,  and  carries  her 
off  by  force,  that  her  virtue  may  appear  unimpeachable,  and  her 
resistance  great.  After  this  cruel  ceremony,  she  is  not  generally 
ill-treated.  Mr.  Dawson,  in  fact,  observes  that  the  Australians 
seldom  or  never  make  use  of  any  thing  w'hich  is  given  to  them, 
without  sharing  it  to  the  last  morsel  with  their  wives.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  husband  dies,  he  is  long  and  deeply  lamented 
by  his  wife,  who  would  not,  in  such  a state  of  society,  affect 
or  feel  grief  for  a tyrant. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  we  shall  present  the 
reader  with  an  extract  or  two  from  Mr.  Dawson’s  Journal,  which 
contains  more  valuable  information  on  this  subject  than  any 
printed  book  with  w'hich  we  are  acquainted. 

‘ The  natives,’  says  the  Journal,  ‘ are  naturally  a mild  and  harmless 
race  of  savages,  and  where  any  mischief  has  been  done  by  them,  it 
has  generally  arisen,  I believe,  from  the  bad  conduct  of  their  white 
neighbours.  I have,  perhaps,  had  more  intercourse  with  these  peo- 
ple, short  as  my  residence  has  been  here,  and  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  w'hat  they  are,  than  any  other  person  in  the  colony. 
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My  object  has  always  been  to  conciliate  them,  to  give  them  an  interest 
in  cultivating  our  friendship,  and  to  afford  them  protection  against 
injuries  and  insults.  They  have  commonly  been  treated,  in  distant 
parts  of  the  colony,  as  if  they  had  been  dogs,  and  been  shot  by  convict 
servants  for  the  most  trifling  offences.  There  has,  perhaps,  been  more 
of  this  done  near  this  establishment,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  two 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  harbour,  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  colony.  The  speculators  in  timber  formerly  obtained 
licences  from  the  governor  to  cut  cedar  and  blue  gum  for  exportation, 
on  lands  not  located.  As  much  of  these  kinds  of  timber  was  discovered 
in  this  quarter,  parties  of  sawyers  and  fellers  were  sent  hither  to  pro- 
cure them.  These  persons  are  generally  desperadoes,  emanci])i.sts  as 
they  are  called  ; and  sometimes  convicts  are  mingled  with  them,  com- 
manded by  an  overseer,  who  is  generally  a fit  leader  for  this  kind  of 
banditti.  These  persons,  who  are  the  first  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  natives,  conciliate  them,  as  long  as  they  can  make  them  subser- 
vient to  their  wishes ; but  they  soon  contrive  to  offend  them,  by 
striking  them,  ghooting  them,  or  taking  away  their  wives  j 'and  the 
consequences  are  just  such  as  might  be  expected.  These  wild  men 
lie  in  ambush,  and  spear  their  oppressors  when  they  can  3 and  the  re- 
sult generally  is,  the  flight  of  the  whites  to  another  part  of  the 
country. 

When  I arrived  at  Port  Stephens,  the  natives  frequently  com- 
plained to  me,  that  the  whites  had  shot  their  relations  and  friends, 
and  showed  me  many  orphans  whose  parents  had  thus  fallen  near  this 
spot.  They  pointed  out  one  white  man,  on  his  coming  to  beg  some 
provisions  for  his  party  on  the  river  Karuah,  who,  they  said,  had 
killed  ten,  and  the  wretch  did  not  deny  it,  but  said  he  Avould  kill  them 
whenever  he  could. 

‘ Having,  from  my  first  landing  here,  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  prove  to  these  poor  natives  that  I intended  to  be  their  friend  and 
protector,  a growing  confidence,  which  is  now  complete,  has  been  the 
result.  During  a short  residence  at  Port  Stephens,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  I was  visited  by  a consi- 
derable tribe  of  natives,  who  were  very  desirous  of  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  us.  1 encouraged  this  disposition,  by  presenting  them 
with  such  food  as  we  could  spare,  and  also  a quantity  of  tobacco,  of 
which  they  are  particularly  fond.  1 also  gave  to  each  man  a toma- 
hawk (or  mago,  as  they  call  it),  which  they  prize  above  all  earthly 
things.  They  are  likewise  very  fond  of  biscuit,  bread,  or  flour,  which 
they  knead  and  bake  in  the  ashes,  as  they  see  our  people  do.  But 
the  article  of  food  which  appeared  most  delicious  to  them,  was  the 
boiled  meal  of  Indian  corn  5 and,  next  to  that,  corn  roasted  in  the 
ashes,  like  chesnuts.  Of  sugar  too,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  sweet, 
they  are  inordinately  fond  3 and  one  of  their  greatest  treats  is  to  get 
an  Indian  bag,  which  has  contained  sugar.  This  they  cut  in  pieces, 
and  boil  in  water,  which  they  then  drink,  until  they  sometimes  be- 
come intoxicated,  or  blown  out,  like  an  ox  in  clover,  and  can  drink 
no  more. 
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Ha\  ing  discovered  ^vhilt  things  were  most  to  their  taste,  1 in- 
formed them,  on  setting  out  for  Sydney,  that  I should  soon  return  in 
a corboii  (large)  sh.ip,  with  a viurri/  (great)  number  of  white  people, 
and  murrij  tousend  things  for  them  to  eat.  Upon  this  they  set  up  a 
great  shout,  and  exjjresscd  the  same  kind  of  boisterous  pleasure  as 
sehool-boys  do,  wlien  a holiday,  or  any  very  agreeable  thing,  is  pro- 
mised them  by  the  master.  They  promised  to  get — “ Murry  tousend 
bark.  O plenty  black  fellow,  massa,  got  plenty  bark.  Tree,  four, 
j)ive  nangry  (three,  four,  iive  days)  make  plenty  bark  for  white  fellow, 
massa.  You  come  back  soon — we  look  out  for  corbon  ship,  on  cor- 
bon  water  (tlie  sea).  We  tee  (see)  massa,  we  lookout,  we  get  it 
bark  !”  After  this  they  chattered  among  themselves,  laughing  inces- 
santly, and  appearing  overjoyed  at  what  was  to  come.  1 then  gave 
them  a sugar  bag,  with  some  sugar,  and  an  iron  pot  to  boil  it  in. 
These  they  bore  off  in  triumph  to  tlieir  camp,  a sliort  distance  from 
my  tent ; and  when  the  delicious  be\  erage  was  prepared,  they  sent  to 
inform  me,  that,  with  my  permission,  they  would  perform  a corrabaree, 
or  dance.  Of  course  I consented,  and  they  proceeded  to  make  an 
immense  fire  with  dried  wood,  and  then  set  their  sugar-pot  by  the 
side  of  it.  After  this  I observed  that  they  all  retired  to  their  camp  for 
a short  time,  and  when  they  returned,  1 noticed  that  their  bodies  were 
painted  in  different  parts  with  pipe-clay,  in  a very  curious  and  even 
handsome  manner.  They  had  chalked  straight  lines  from  the  ankle 
u])  the  outside  of  the  thighs,  tvhich  made  them  appear  by  fire-ligbt  as 
if  dressed  in  Hussar  pantaloons.  Their  faces  were  painted  with  red 
ochre,  and  their  breasts  with  serpentine  lines,  interspersed  with  dots. 
They  were  jrerfectly  naked,  as  they  always  are,  and  in  this  state  they 
began  to  dance. 

‘ A man,  and  one  or  tw'o  women,  act  as  musicians,  striking  two 
sticks  together,  and  singing  one  of  their  rude  songs.  The  dance  is 
exceedingly  pretty  and  amusing  ; but  the  kind  of  motion  of  the  limbs 
is  such  as  no  European  could  imitate.  It  resembles  that  of  one  of 
those  jjuppet  harlequins  sold  to  children  at  fairs,  more  than  any  thing 
else.  They  sometimes  change  places  in  a confused  manner,  and  then 
tile  off  in  pairs  ; after  which  they  return  with  increased  ardour  in  a 
phalanx,  four  or  five  deep,  keejiing  up  the  harlequin-like  motion  alto- 
gether, in  the  best  time  possible,  and  making  a noise  with  their  lips 
like — “ proo,  proo,  proo,”  which  then  changes  to  grunting  like  the 
kangaroo,  of  whose  voice  this  is  an  imitation.  It  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a pig.  Their  eyes  were  all  turned  towards  me,  and  when  I laughed, 
and  appeared  much  pleased,  they  (juickened  their  motions.  At  length, 
when  they  were  tired,  they  turned  their  backs,  and  disunited  with  a 
loud  shout,  which  gradually  turned  into  a hearty  laugh. 

^ During  the  dance,  I observed  the  women  standing  in  a eircle  by 
themselves,  practising  a curious  kind  of  motion  with  their  legs.  The 
calves  of  the  legs  are  brought  sharply  in  contact,  and  produce  a sound 
like  that  of  the  clappers  which  are  used  in  gardens  to  frighten  away 
birds,  only  less  loud.  On  inquiring  why  they  did  not  dance  with  the 
men,  I could  get  no  other  answer  than  that  they  never  did. 
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‘ The  natives  are  the  best-natured  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
never  hurt  a white  man  if  treated  with  civility  and  kindness.  1 would 
trust  myself  any  where  with  them,  and  with  my  own  blacks,  as  I call 
them  by  my  side,  I should  fear  no  enemy  I could  meet  with  in  the 
bush.  They  are  excellent  shots,  and  I often  lend  them  a musket  to 
shoot  kangaroos,  which  is  always  taken  care  of  and  returned.  When 
away  from  the  settlements  they  appear  to  have  no  settled  place  of  re- 
sidence, although  they  have  a district  of  country  which  they  call  their 
own,  and  in  some  part  of  which  they'  are  always  to  be  found.  There 
is  not  as  far  as  I can  learn,  any  king  or  chief  among  them.  They 
have  certain  customs  and  ceremonfes  which  appear  to  be  common  to 
all  the  tribes,  and  they  meet  in  large  bodies  to  inflict  punishments  on 
members  who  offend  against  certain  rules,  but  I could  never  discover 
the  authority  which  calls  them  together,  or  regulates  the  measure  of 
punishment. 

‘ In  general,  the  culprit,  whatever  be  his  offence,  is  compelled  to  stand 
for  a certain  time,  with  a target  in  his  hand,  and  defend  himself  from 
the  spear  of  whoever  among  the  assembled  multitude  chooses  to  throw 
at  him.  They  are  so  dexterous  that  accidents  seldom  happen  ; though 
the  criminal  is  sometimes  killed. 

' Of  their  wars  and  the  motives  which  lead  to  them, little  is  known. 
One  tribe  receives,  or  supposes  it  receives,  injury  from  another.  A chal- 
lenge is  sent,  but  from  what  authority,  or  of  what  kind,  no  one  appears 
to  know.  If  I inquire,  they  will  not  inform  me.  They  meet,  how- 
ever, on  an  appointed  day.  At  first  a good  deal  of  parleying  takes 
place  in  tones  of  defiance.  They  menace  each  other  with  their  spears, 
and  by  flourishing  their  short  clubs  or  waddys,  stamping  all  the  while 
with  their  feet.  Then  they  retire  for  a moment,  and  again  come  to 
close  (juarters,  pushing  each  other  about,  their  tones  of  defiance  be- 
coming more  violent,  till  they  are  at  last  worked  up  to  a state  of  fury. 
This  being  the  proper  moment  for  beginning  they  roar  out  the  word 
“ worr  J worr ! worr !”  (dwelling  with  deep  emphasis  on  the  r)  and 
fall-to  with  their  waddys  upon  each  other’s  head,  dealing  about  blows 
that  would  fell  an  ox,  until  tw'o  or  three  individuals  fall,  or  are  dis- 
abled, w’hen  the  victorious  parly  utter  a terrible  shout  or  yell.  Some- 
times after  hard  fighting  they  retire  a little,  flourish  their  clubs  in  the 
air  with  loud  menaces  and  violent  gestures,  and  then  they  fall-to  again 
until  they  are  tired,  when  they  generally  disperse  with  their  heads 
broken  or  bleeding.  They  seldom  kill  each  other.  Their  spears  are 
not  used  upon  such  occasions,  although  they  carry  them  to  the  fight, 
and  menace  each  other  with  them.  Their  skulls  are  found  to  be  much 
thicker  than  those  of  Europeans  j and  were  not  this  the  case,  they 
W'ould  be  crushed  by  the  first  blow  of  such  a weapon  as  the  waddy. 

‘ The  women,  who  frequently  suffer  from  the  violence  of  their  hus- 
bands temper,  perform  all  the  drudgery  of  the  family,  as  is  the  case 
among  all  savages.  They  bring  home  the  fire-wood  ; make  the  nets 
for  fishing;  and  carry  every  thing  which  is  borne  about  with  the  tribe 
except  their  instruments  of  war.  They  make  string  out  of  bark  with 
astonishing  facility,  and  as  good  as  you  can  get  in  England,  by  twisting 
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and  rolling'  it  on  the  thigh  in  a curious  manner  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  ^Vith  this  they  make  nets,  larger  than  a cabbage  net,  of 
curious  workmanship,  the  meshes  being  almost  as  small  as  those  of  a 
])urse,  and  not  a knot  being  any  where  to  be  found  in  them,  except  at 
the  finishing.  These  nets  are  suspended  to  a string  tied  round  their 
foreheads,  and  hanging  down  their  backs,  serve  as  work-bags,  or  reti- 
cules. These  contain  all  the  little  articles  they  carry  with  them,  such 
as  fishing-hooks,  made  from  oyster-shells  •,  prepared  bark  for  string,  and 
gum  for  gluing  their  war  and  fishing  spears 3 and  sometimes  oysters  and 
fish,  when  they  move  from  the  shore  to  the  interior.  With  this  net,  and 
frequently  a child  astride  on  their  shoulders,  they  move  off  with  the 
men,  generally  in  parties.  They  are  remarkably  fond  of  their  children, 
and  if  their  parents  die,  the  children  are  adopted  by  the  unmarried 
men  and  women,  and  are  taken  the  greatest  care  of.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly kind  and  generous  to  each  other,  although  their  women 
work  like  slaves  when  it  is  necessary.  If  I give  tobacco,  or  anything 
else  to  one  of  these  men,  he  shares  it  unasked  with  the  first  person  he 
meets.  When  in  company  with  others  around  a fire,  a man  never  eats 
anything  given  to  him,  till  he  has  first  given  a part  of  it  to  his  wife,  or 
the  other  women  near  him. 

The  following  is  deeply  interesting  : — 

'On  reaching  a place  where  I had  established  some  sawyers,  about 
four  miles  from  the  harbour,  1 found  that  two  of  the  wives  of  our  im- 
ported servants  had  eloped  with  two  emancipated  convicts  5 that  their 
husbands,  accompanied  by  a constable,  had  been  in  search  of  them, 
but  in  vain  ; that  in  returning  home  with  some  natives,  who  also  as- 
sisted in  the  search,  the  constable  had  either  accidentally,  or  by  design, 
killed  the  principal  black  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity.  The  sawyers 
appeared  dreadfully  alarmed,  saying  that  vengeance  would  certainly  be 
taken  3 that  as  they  were  at  the  outposts,  they  w'ould  be  the  first  to  be 
speared  3 and  that  they  must  immediately  be  furnished  with  fire-arms 
to  protect  themselves.  To  this,  however,  I did  not  agree,  as  I believed 
my  influence  over  the  natives,  and  the  power  I possessed  to  send  off 
the  offender,  would  satisfy  them,  and  preserve  the  peace. 

' The  two  natives  who  accompanied  me  stood  mute  on  hearing  the 
news.  Their  features  betriiyed  no  unusual  concern,  and  they  said  not 
a word  till  we  took  our  departure  for  a station  where  I had  established 
a farm.  After  leaving  the  sawyers  I began  by  saying  I was  sorry  that 
poor  Tong  had  been  killed  3 that  I had  liked  him  and  all  black  fellows 
much  3 that  I had  sent  two  white  fellows  off  to  be  hanged,  for  killing 
little  Tommy  of  the  Myall  3 and  that  I would  have  the  constable 
hanged  too.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  them  in  some  measure,  and  we 
at  length  arrived  at  the  farm.  Their  cheerfulness,  however,  had  fled, 
and  they  sat  down  by  the  fire  in  the  hut,  sad  and  pensive,  expressing 
no  anxiety  to  eat,  although  before  they  had  heard  the  news  they  had 
been  longing  for  their  dinner.  They  spoke  not  a word  except  when 
spoken  to.  T anxiously  w'atched  their  motions  and  appearance, 
although  I had  no  apprehension  of  danger  from  them.  In  a short 
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time  two  others,  whom  I had  made  constables,  came  in  with  sorrowful 
countenances ; and  I began  to  converse  with  them  about  what  had 
happened.  When  I had  done  speaking  they  shook  their  heads  in  a 
sorrowful  way,  and  then  went  up  to  the  other  two  natives,  and  began 
to  converse  with  them. 

' On  my  arrival  at  the  spot  where  the  accident  or  crime  had  taken 
place,  1 found  that  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Tong  had  been  made  known 
to  his  countrymen,  they  all  crowded  to  the  place.  They  tied  a hand- 
kerchief over  the  wounds  in  his  head,  which  had  been  shattered  to 
pieces;  and  then  two  natives  carried  him  off  upon  their  shoulders,  the 
whole  multitude  following,  and  crying  and  howling  most  piteously. 
They  were  moving  on  in  this  way,  in  the  most  regular  and  decent 
order  possible,  when  the  surgeon  and  my  nephew  arrived  to  examine 
the  body.  This  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  any  other  white 
people,  as  they  never  allow  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  be  seen  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  Respect  for  us,  however,  induced  them  to  put  down  the 
body  after  a little  explanation,  but  the  examination  appeared  to  pcite 
a good  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  called  forth  a few  wild  and  plaintive 
expressions  from  one  of  the  natives  before  mentioned,  “ Bail  (not)  dat, 
massa,  bail  dat,  black  fellow  no  like  it.”  The  surgeon  left  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  not  wishing  to  hurt  their  prejudices. 

' Before  my  return  all  the  natives,  except  about  eight,  who  had 
always  been  employed  about  my  tent,  had  left  the  settlement.  On  ex- 
pressing to  them  my  surprise  that  their  friends  had  left  us,  they  re- 
plied “ Bail  dat,  massa,  they  come  back  again  by  and  by.  They  go 
udder  side  harbour  to  get  pipe-clay.  They  cry  murry  long  time-7- 
put  on  pipe-clay— then  come  back and  so  they  did.  What  became 
of  the  body  of  the  deceased  no  white  person  knew,  for  they  carefully 
concealed  the  place  of  interment.  The  oldest  man  of  the  tribe  made 
his  appearance  one  day,  after  a week’s  absence  ; and  having  welcomed 
him,  I inquired  why  he  had  staid  so  long  away.  He  made  no  answer; 
but  one  of  my  native  domestics  whispered,  “Dat  make  it  house  for 
black  fellow  dat  die  meaning  that  he  had  been  preparing  and  earth- 
ing up  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  whose  name  has  never  been  men- 
tioned since  his  death.  They  make  their  graves  where  they  can,  in  a 
soft,  sandy,  soil,  where  they  dig  with  their  hands  to  a considerable 
depth,  and  as  near  to  the  birth-place  of  the  deceased  as  possible. 

‘ After  a week’s  absence  they  returned  in  their  canoes  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour,  a few  at  a time.  The  women  were  plastered 
over  the  head,  face,  and  breast,  with  pipe-clay,  and  those  who  were 
nearly  related  to  the  deceased  were  covered  over  with  it  as  far  as  the 
hip  bones.  Their  appearance  was  frightful,  and  represented  the  ex- 
treme of  wretchedness  and  despair.  When  any  of  the  women  met 
me,  particularly  the  old  ones,  they  held  up  their  hands,  shook  their 
heads  in  token  of  grief,  and  appeared  to  express  an  affection  for  me. 
I condoled  with  them  and  I always  thought  that  we  parted  mutually 
satisfied  with  each  other.  When  I inquired  after  the  deceased’s  wife 
and  son,  a boy  about  eighteen  months  old,  the  answer  was,  that  she 
was  gone  to  theBungwall  Ground,  to  patter  (eat)  Bungwall,  and  to 
mourn  j that  she  would  return  one  day,  but  not  yet.  It  is  not  usuai 
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for  them  soon  to  return  to  the  place  where  any  near  and  dear  relation 
has  died.  Bungwall  is  tern  root,  which  they  roast  in  the  ashes,  pound 
to  n paste  between  two  stones,  and  are  very  fond  of.  It  appears  to  be 
nutritious.  On  inquiring  for  the  deceased’s  mother,  and  younger  son, 
about  six  years  old,  I was  told  she  would  soon  be  here,  when  she 
would  come  and  see  me.  A few  days  ago  (this  account  was  written 
on  the  spot)  I saw  a miserable  object  coming  up  the  hill  towards  my 
tent,  pipe-clayed  all  over,  resting  at  intervals,  and  leaning  against  the 
trees,  as  if  too  weak  to  come  on.  While  I was  surveying  this  object 
at  a distance,  the  little  boy  came  running  towards  me,  exclaiming  with 
all  the  eagerness  and  vivacity  of  a boy — “ Mamma  come,  massa!  dere 
mamma!  look  massa  ! you  see  ?” — “ Yes,  George,”  said  I,  “ I do  see,” 
and  I immediately  went  to  her.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  held  up 
her  hands,  with  her  body  bent  half  forward,  and  wept  till  the  tears 
overflowed  her  white-washed  cheeks,  in  streams  of  unaffected  grief. 
I did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  assuage  her  sorrow,  and  gave  her  a 
home  at  the  farm.’ 

When  the  work  from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been 
made,  shall  appear,  the  public  will  possess  the  materials  for 
forming  a just  opinion  on  the  natives  of  Australia.  There  is 
enough  already  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  accounts  of 
those  whom  caprice  or  interest  has  led  to  traduce  their  fellow 
man.  The  time  has  been,  when  some  liberal  Roman  wrote  thus 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain. 


Akt.  IX. — De  Keapman  fen  Venetien  in  Julius  Cesar,  twa  Toneelstik- 
kenfen  Willem  Shakspeare  vut  it  Ingels  foarfrieske  trog  R.  Post- 
humus.  Drukt  to  Grinz,  bij  J.  Oomkens.  1829. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius  Ccesar,  tioo  plays  of  William 
Shakspeare,  out  of  English  Frisianized  by  R.  Posthumus.  Gron- 
ingen. 1829. 

2.  De  Lapekoer  fen  Gabe  Skroor.  Demter  foar  ien  fen  Gabes  folk 
by  J.  Delange  (no  date,  but  the  last  edition  is  of  1829.) 

The  Remnant  Basket  of  Gabe  Skroor.  Deventer  for  one  of  Gabes 
folks,  J.  Delange. 

JN  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  history,  so  close  was  the 
resemblance  between  the  English  and  the  Frisian  languages, 
that  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  among  the  Frieslanders 
were  priests  who  visited  them  from  our  island,  and  who  found 
no  difficulty  in  making  themselves  intelligible.  The  ancient 
Frisian  tongue  though  modified  and  changed  by  time,  has  been 
preserved  to  a great  extent  even  to  the  present  day,  in  the  open 
country  of  Friesland.  It  has  been  now  and  then  the  subject  of 
inquiry  among  philologists.  More  than  a century  and  a half  ago, 
it  excited  especially  the  attention  of  Franciscus  Junius,  who 
spent  some  years  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  it 
more  attentively,  and  who  left  the  result  of  his  investigations 
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with  the  rest  of  his  valuable  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library;  it 
has  occupied  the  researches  of  Professor  Rask  of  Copenhagen 
who  has  published  a Frisian  Grammar,  and  has  been  collect- 
ing materials  for  a Frisian  Dictionary  ; and  of  late  a great  ac- 
cession of  patriotic  zeal  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a society  in 
Friesland,  one  of  whose  prominent  objects  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  national  or  rather  provincial  idiom,  which  has  within  a short 
time  received  the  interesting  contributions  whose  titles  are  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  which  may  be  considered  excellent  repre- 
sentatives, of  the  present  situation  of  a language,  whose  affinities 
with  our  own  are  still  very  remarkable  ; though  ten  centuries 
have  been  necessarily  producing  a greater  and  a greater  aliena- 
tion. 

The  old  Frisian  language  is  only  to  be  discovered  at  different, 
distinct,  and  distant  epochs,  between  which  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  like  a link  of  union.  Probably  the  most  ancient 
document  left,  was  the  Frisian  hymns,  of  which  Junius  ap- 
pears by  his  MSS.  to  have  made  so  much  use  in  the  composition 
of  his  unpublished  dictionary.  They  formed  a part  of  the  Junian 
collection  in  the  Bodleian,  but,  according  to  a memorandum 
in  the  Catalogue,  they  were  stolen  from  the  library  more  than 
a century  ago,  and  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject,  that  the  theft  never,  perhaps,  excited  an  inquiry  till  very 
lately,  when  the  works  of  the  renowned  linguist  have  become 
an  object  of  some  curiosity.  The  dictionary  has  preserved  a 
considerable  number  of  extracts,  though  perhaps  scarcely 
enough  to  enable  the  most  diligent  inquirer  to  form  a very  ac- 
curate notion  of  the  then  state  of  the  language  of  Friesland ; 
nor  is  it  quite  certain  there  is  evidence  enough  to  decide 
that  the  Carmina  Frisica  were  really  written  in  the  spoken 
tongue  of  that  country.  Those  who  have  studied  the  Gothic 
dialects  whether  in  their  Teutonic  or  their  Scandinavian  form, 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  affix  to  many  of  them  their  precise 
locality.  An  undetermined  orthography  adds  not  a little  to  the 
perplexity  of  the  examination,  and  the  narrow  extent  over  which 
a language  is  spoken  instead  of  diminishing,  only  increases  the 
difficulty,  as  fewer  authorities  combine  to  mark  the  common 
standard.  Even  in  the  time  of  Fr.  Junius,  the  orthography 
was  so  little  fixed,  that  the  writings  of  their  living  authors 
ai’e  found  with  very  different  modes  of  spelling ; and  in  our 
days  the  two  books  which  are  taken  as  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  and  which  emanate  from  the  two  individuals 
who  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  greatest  living 
authorities,  represent  an  orthography  so  unlike,  as  frequently  to 
cause  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  reader  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  systems  of  both. 
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In  a large  part  of  ancient  Friesland  the  language  has  left  no 
traces  behind  it  in  the  present  day.  In  East  Friesland  it  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Low  German,  or  Platl-teutsch,  and  in 
Groningen  by  the  common  Dutch,  modified  by  a few  provincial 
idioms  of  Frisian  character,  however,  such  as  the  common  form 
of  address  Yoio  for  the  Frisian  Jo,  the  Dutch  Gij  or  the  English 
You.  Of  the  language  of  East  Friesland  many  records  remain, 
and  the  writings  and  reprints  of  Wiarda,  a very  indefatigable 
philologist,  who  died  a few  years  ago,  have  given  considerable 
extension  to  the  knowledge  of  the  East  Frisian  tongue.  His 
Asega  book,  especially,  was  a valuable  contribution  to  our 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  the  laws  of  Friesland  ; and 
from  the  whole  of  his  publications,  taken  together,  a pretty 
correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  language  used  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Its  close  resemblance  to 
English  may  be  judged  of  from  any  sentence  taken  at  random, 
as  for  example  : — 

Thit  rjucht  skref  God  selva  use  Hera ; tha’  thet  was  thet 

This  law  (right)  wrote  God  himself  our  Lord  j then  that  was  that 
Moyses  latte  thet  israhelitshe  folk  thruch  thene  rada  se  and  of  there  wilda 
Moses  led  the  Israeli tish  folk  through  the  red  sea  and  on  the  wild 
wostene  and  se  komon  to  tha'  berge  ther  is  beheten  Synay.  Tha' 
wastes  and  they  came  to  the  mountain  that  is  called  Sinai.  Then 
festade  Moyses  ttcia  fuvertich  dega  and  nachta  ; ther^ter  jef  God  him 
fasted  Moses  two  and  forty  days  and  nights;  thereafter  gave  God  him 
twa'  stenena  tefla  ther  hi  on  eskrivin  hede  tha’  tian  bodo,  tha  skolde 
two  stone  tables  there  he  on  written  had  the  ten  laws  that  should 
hi'  leva  tha  israheliskn  foUce.' 
he  teach  the  Israelitish  folk. 

In  the  Junian  collection  of  the  Bodleian  is  a volume  printed 
about  1460  at  the  convent  of  Anjum,  containing  the  Laws  of 
Friesland,  by  Hidde  fen  Camniingha.*  The  Cammingha  family 
is  one  of  such  antiquity,  that  an  old  proverb  says  of  them,  “The 
Cams  were  with  Noah  in  the  ark.”  This  volume,  which  con- 
tains a great  many  annotations  and  collections,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Junius,  is  probably  the  oldest  undoubted  specimen  of 
the  language  of  Friesland  Proper,  and  certainly  shows  the 
closest  resemblance  to  that  of  Eastern  Friesland. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  scarcely  any  thing  is  found  to  show  the 
march  of  the  language  towards  the  situation  in  which  it  was  left 
by  Gysbert  Japicx,  who  died  in  1666;  the  greatest  of  Frisian 


* It  Rjuecht-boeck  fen  alre  fryja  Freezena  freeska  Lamlrjuecht  droekt 
in ’t  kleaster  by  Jr.  Hidde  fen  Cammingha  Parochyaau  om  it  jier  1460. 
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poets,  and  by  far  the  most  popular  writer  of  the  Frisian  tongue. 
Whether  or  not  he  introduced  a new  orthography,  or  adopted 
that  which  had  obtained  currency  in  his  time,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  spelling 
gives  a very  changed  appearance  to  the  language,  and  seems  to 
show  more  extensive  modifications  than  the  progress  of  two 
centuries  would  have  probably  brought  with  them.  It  is  very 
likely,  however,  that  even  in  Japicx’s  time  the  idiom  was  little 
used  in  social  correspondence,  as  it  was  certainly  little  employed 
for  literary  compositions.  With  no  established  standard,  or  re- 
cognized mode  of  spelling,  the  few  persons  who  wrote  in  the 
Frisian  followed  therefore  their  own  caprices.  Gysbert  Japicx 
was  a school-master  at  Bolsward  ; and  his  fame  as  a writer  led 
Fr.  Junius  to  visit  and  to  dwell  with  him  for  some  time.  The 
subjects  of  his  poetry  are  not  very  ambitious  or  sublime.  Ills  is 
‘ the  talk 

Man  holds  with  common  man  in  the  daily  walk 

Of  the  mind’s  business.’ 

And  his  is  a gentle  and  a joyous  humanity — living  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  friendship — springing  up  to  the  sounds  of 
gladness,  and  echoing  them  back  with  vigorous  eloquence.  He 
was  a good  and  a happy  man, — whose  religion,  though  serious, 
was  cheerful, — whose  wit,  though  playful,  was  chaste, — and 
who  was  not  “ led  astray  ” by  that  “ light  from  heaven  ” which 
he  has  described  in  one  strangely  concatenated  word  : the 

' Gaest-glanz-hymmel-silligh-fjoer.’ 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  destined  that  every  two  hundred 
years  there  should  be  a Frisian  revival.  The  thirteenth  century 
gave  the  Frisian  hymns  and  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Frisian  laws, — and  then  there  is  a dreary  vacancy  for  two  cen- 
turies,— after  which  the  Cammingha  volume  appears.  Two 
other  centuries  pass,  producing  nothing;  and  then  Gysbert 
Japicx  appears  on  the  stage  himself,  creating  an  era.  He  is  no 
sooner  dead,  than  the  language  seems  abandoned  and  forgotten, 
till  the  nineteenth  century  ushers  in  a number  of  new  candi- 
dates, who  appear  likely  to  obtain  for  the  Frisian  tongue  an 
attention  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  entitled,  and  which  it  has 
seldom  received. 

The  appearance  of  the  Translation  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  Julius  Csesar  is  really  a very  interesting  event  in  the  history 
of  Frisian  literature.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Posthumus,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  religion,  living  at  Waaxens,  a small 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeuwarden,  where  almost  shut 
out  from  literary  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  has  acquired  so’ 
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profound  and  thorough  a knowledge  of  our  language,  as  to  have 
given  a version  of  our  Oergreafe  Sjonger,  surpassed  in  correct- 
ness by  none  that  has  ever  appeared.  In  the  Julius  Caesar  the 
versification  of  the  original  is  preserved, — not  so  in  the  Mei> 
chant  of  Venice, — a circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  Mr.  Post- 
humus has  undoubtedly  proved  his  capability  to  adapt  the 
Frisian  to  the  English  rhythms.  In  glancing  over  the  version, 
no  one  error,  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  original,  has  been 
observed.  As  a specimen  of  the  language,  we  will  give  a pas- 
sage from  each  of  the  plays.  The  beautiful  description  of 
mercy — ‘ The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,’  is  thus  ren- 
dered : — 

‘Port.  Genade  wirt  naat  uut  de  minske  wrongen  , jae  dript 
az  de  mijlde  rein  uut  de  loft  op  de  pleats  oender  her.  Jae  iz  ien 
doebbel  lok.  Jae  makket  him  lokkig , dij  jouwt,  in  him,  dij  krijt. 
Jae  iz  it  niachtigste  ijn  de  machtigste.  Jae  stiet  de  kenning  op 
sijn  troon  moaier  az  sijn  kroon.  Sijn  schepter  wijst  it  geweld 
fen  vvradske  raacht  oon , de  eigenschip  fen  ontsjoch  in  majesteit , 
werijn  de  schrik  in  freese  foar  keuningen  sit.  Mar  genade  giet 
dit  schepterswaaien  to  boppe  ■,  jae  sit  op  her  troon  ijn  de  herten 
fen  keuningen  j jae  iz  ien  eigenschip  fen  God  sels.  Tn  ierdske 
macht  lijkket  dan  it  measte  op  Gods  macht,  az  genade  mei 
rjuechtfirdigens  pearet.  Dearom  , howol  dijn  pleit  rjuechtfirdig 
iz  , belink  , Jood,  dat  nei  de  gong  fen  it  rjuecht  iiin  ien  fen 
uus  behtiden  wirde  kin.  Wij  bidde  om  genade ; in  dat  selle 
bidden  leert  uus  alle  om  de  dieden  fen  genade  mei  genade  to 
foarjilden.’ 

From  Julius  Caesar  we  give  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
Scene  of  the  2nd  Act,  It  will  be  found  admirable  in  every 
respect. 

^ Tonger  in  bliksim.  Cesar  ioint  ir  ijn  sijn 
nachtklean  oon. 

Ces.  Hijmmel,  nog  ierde,  wiern’  tonacht  ijn  rest. 

Calphurnia  roap  trijeris  ijn  ’e  sliep  : 

,,  Hui ! Help!  Jae  moardje  Cesar.”  Iz  hier  ien? 

Ien  slaaf  komt  ir  oon, 

Slaaf.  Mijn  heer! 

Ces.  Siz  oon  de  presters,  dat  jae  oafferje,  in 

Bring  mij  her  miening,  ho  't  trijbelje  sil. 

Slaaf.  Mijn  heer!  ik  sil  it  dwaan. 

{H\j  giet  hinne. 

Calphurnia  komt  ir  oon. 

Calph.  Wat  mien  jo,^  Cesar?  Tink  jo  uut  to  gean  ? 

Jo  sette  joed  jou  foet  naat  boetten  door! 

Ces.  Cesar  sil  uut.  De  dingen , dij  mij  non 
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So  drijge , saegen’  nooit  oors  az  mijn  regj 
Jae  rinn’  wei , az  jae  Cesars  aansicht  sjean’, 

Calph.  Cesar!  ik  Ijeauwde  nooit  ijn  foargespins. 

Mar  ’t  makket  niij  nou  bang.  Hier  ’z  ien  oon  hoes, 

Dij  boetten  dat , wat  m ij  heard  habbe  in  sjoen , 

Oerfremde  wonders  uus  foartelt,  dij  ’e  wacht 
Saeg.  Ien  lieuwinn’  jonge  op  de  striette , in  eak 
Gappene  graeven , joene’  her  deaden  oer. 

Moedgreate  in  gleaune  Ijuechtljue,  bij  elkoar 
Op  rijggels  ijn  de  wolken  set,  so  az  ’t 
Heart  ijn  de  slag , habb’  dear  so  slein , dat  sels 
It  bloed  deldript  iz  op  it  Capitool : 

It  fjuechtgeraas  trograttele  de  loft. 

In  hijnzers  wrin.sgen’,  in  ljue,  dij  dear  ijn 
It  stearren  laaien’,  suchten'  swier,  in  trog 
De  strietten  habbe  schijnsils  schrieind  in  goeld. 

O Cesar!  dizze  dingen  geane  fier 
Boetten  alle  oenderfijnninge.  In  ’k  frees  her. 

Ces.  Wa  kin  ’t  ontrinne  , wat  bane  sil  nei 

De  wille  fen  uus  Goden,  great  ijn  macht? 

Cesar  sil  dogs  uutgean : Want  dit  foarsiz 
Jilt  al  de  vvrad  neat  minder  az  Cesar. 

Calph.  Az  bidlers  stearr’,  dan  wirt  nin  stirtstier  sjoen. 

Mar  'e  Goden  sels  foarsizze  prinsen’  dead. 

Ces.  Altijd  stearr’  bange  ljue  jamk  foar  her  dead  : 

Mar  tijge  niannen  prieuwe  ’e  dead  mar  iens. 

Fen  al  de  wonders , dij  ik  ooit  hab  heard , 

Iz  ’t  mij  it  fremdst’,  dat  mannen  freese  kinn’. 

Dear  jae  sjogg’,  dat  de  dead,  it  ein , dat  men 
Naat  kin  ontkomme,  komme  sil,  az  hij 
Sil  in  wol  komme.’ 

But  as  a means  of  verbal  comparison  between  the  present 
state  of  the  English  and  Frisian  idioms  we  extract  a verse  from 
the  dedication  to  Dr.  Bowring ; it  is  certainly  a very  striking 
example  of  affinity. 

Lijk  az  Gods  sinne  swiet  uus  wrM  oerschijnt. 

Like  as  God’s  sun  sweetly  our  world  o’ershines. 

Her  warmtme  in  Ijeacht  in  groed  in  libben  schinkt ; 
Her  warmth  and  light  and  growth  and  life  sends  ; 

Lijk  az  de  mijlde  rein  elke  eker  fijnt  : 

Like  as  the  mild  rain  each  acre  finds  : 

So  dogt  eak  dat,  wat  ijn  uus,  minsken,  tinkt. 

So  does  eke  that,  what  in  us,  men,  thinks. 

Dij  sprankel  fen  Gods  fjoer,  ijn  uus  lein,  jouwt 
That  sparkle  of  God’s  fire,  in  us  laid,  gives 
Ocral  eak  Ijeacht  in  freugde  oon  Adams  team, 

O’eralleke  light  and  Joy  on  Adam’s  train 
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Wer  dij  wenn’t,  hulken,  oaf  paleiscn  bouwt, 

Where  they  dwelt,  hulk  (cottage)  or  palaces  build. 

In  fen  wat  folk  hij  iz,  ho  hij  him  neam. 

And  of  what  folk  he  is,  how  he  him  (self)  names. 

Of  this  verse  it  will  be  observed,  that  of  fifty-two  words  fifty- 
one  are  still  preserved,  and  very  slightly  changed  in  the  English 
language,  while  only  one  (Freugde)  has  been  superseded  by  a 
word  of  Norman  origin. 

And  for  the  sake  of  the  liberal  and  generous  sentiments  they 
breathe,  the  following  verses  are  transferred  to  these  pages  in 
an  English  form. 

To  Anglo-Saxon  blood  so  near  allied  * 

The  Frisian  with  your  reverence,  reverence  brings 

To  your  great  Alfred  ; sharing  in  your  pride. 

When  Caedmon,  Shakspeare,  or  when  Milton  sings  ; 

Their  songs  sound  sweetly,  as  when  Gysbert’s  strains 
Are  sung  by  thee  ! whose  verse  midst  English  friends. 

For  foreign  hymns  a welcoming  audit  gains  •, 

And  Friesland’s  genius  with  thine  England’s  blends. 

Thou  hast  seen  Friesland — Friesland  hast  thou  known. 

Who  hast  seen  many  aland,  used  many  a tongue  ■, 

All  have  their  faults  and  virtues ; we  our  own  5 
Yet  know  to  good  the  Frisian  heart  is  strung. 

And  Friesland  sheds  its  rays  of  glory  bright. 

Has  had — has  still,  how  many  a noble  name  ! 

Names  that  have  shone  like  stars  thro’  mist  and  night. 

Sacred  to  memory’s  records  and  to  fame. 

Thou  hast  seen  this — see  here  thy  Shakspeare  stand. 

Uttering  in  Frisian  words  his  tuneful  thought ; 


* De  Fries,  dij  de  Angel-Saks  so  nei  ijn  ’t  bloed 
Besibd  iz,  eer’t  inei  jou  de  oergreate  foarst , 

Jou  ALFRED;  C.EDMONS  , SHAKSPEARES,  MILTONS,  loed 

Klinkt  swiet  bij  uus,  lijkke  az  ’t  loed  uut  de  boarst 
Fen  mis  ijnljeave  gijsbert  ’t  ear  ijnrint 
Fen  jou,  mijn  bowring  ! dij  oon  ’t  Ingels’  folk, 
Oors  , az  ira  ’t  eigen  mooi  mar  prijs’t , besind  , 

Uus  Frieslanz  wit  in  kinst  foarkleaije  az  tolk. 

Dat  Friesian  babb’  jo  sjoen  in  ’t  kinnen  leerd  ; 

Jo,  dij  rju  naasjes  sa'gen’,  talen  sprekk’, 

Witt’,  dat  de  Fries  sijn  goed  heeg  acht’t  in  eer’t, 
Howol  naat  blijn  foar  eigen  lek  in  brek. 

Ja , Fneslanz  stip  joeg  eak  sijn  Ijeacht  al  inei 
Oon  ooren:  ’t  Hie,  ’t  bet  jiett’  sijn  greate  lie, 

Dij  mist  in  nacbt  foardreamven  , in  drieuw’  wei. 

Wa  ’t  dan  eak  naat  ivoll’  sjean , wat  Friesian  die , 

Jo,  dij  dit  sjoeb  , sjean’  bier  jou  shakspeare  stean , 
In  hear  him  sjongen  mei  ien  Frieske  tong’ : 
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Stretch  to  a Frisian  brother,  friendship’s  hand, 

Oh,  as  a stranger  pass  thy  Shakspeare  not. 

While  courtly  cunning,  and  state  treachery 
Divide  and  murder  nations — O may  art. 

May  science,  blend  mankind  in  unity. 

And  glad  with  light  and  favor  every  heart. 

Nothing  can  be  better  in  the  way  of  translation  than  many  of 
Mr.  Posthumus’s  verses  from  Pope’s  Universal  Prayer,  with 
which  his  volume  closes  ; as  for  example : — 

Jo  habb’  jiett’  me  ijn  dizz’  nacht  ’t  eak  joon 
It  goe  uut  ’t  kwea  to  sjean  : 

Jo  habb’  natuur  oon  ’t  needlot  boon  : 

In  litte  uus  will’  betjean. 

Gong  ik  rjuechtuut  , jouw  jou  genaad’  , 

Opdat  ’k  dat  paad  had  ijn  ! 

O leer  mijn  hert  ! bln  ’t  op  ’t  kroem  paad  , 

Dat  ik  't  rjuecht  paad  wer  fijn. 

• • » • 

Joed  wez  mijn  diel  in  brea  in  rest  ! ^ 

Oaf  ul , wat  jo  oors  kin  jaan  , 

Goed  , oaf  tjoed  , foar  me  iz , wit  jo  best  : 

Jouw,  dat  ’k  jou  will'  mei  dwaan  !* 

The  Lapekoer  is  tlie  joint  production  of  the  two  brothers, 
Halbertsma,  one  a minister  at  Deventer,  the  other  a medical 
man  at  Grouw  in  Friesland.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a sort 
of  upgatherin^  of  scraps,  both  of  prose  and  of  poetry,  and  in- 
dependently of  its  interest  as  a specimen  of  language,  has  real 
literary  merit.  But  it  was  rather  to  give  some  examples  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Frisian  tongue,  than  to  criticise  the  works 

Jo  sjean’  him  hier , uus  broer,  ijn  I'lieske  klean. 

’k  Winsk  , dat  jo  naat  az  fremde’  him  foarbijgong’ I 
W'ijist  de  ijnsloegslimme  steatskinst,  hoafske  list, 

De  folken  schiede  in  moardje  : Mei  de  kinst 
Mei  wittenschip  , dij  folken  ieu’t  , naat  Uvist’t , 

Uus  all’  foarmeitse  mei  her  Ijeacht  in  ginst ! 

• Yet  gave  me  in  this  dark  estate 
To  see  the  good  from  ill. 

And,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate. 

Left  free  the  human  will, 

• • • • 

If  I am  right  thy  grace  impart 
Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ; 

If  I am  wrong,  O teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  wav. 

• • # • 

This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot, 

All  else  beneath  the  sun. 

Thou  know’st  if  best  bestowed  or  not, 

And  may  thy  will  be  done. 
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of  those  who  employ  it,  that  these  few  pages  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  subject.  And  any  one  piece  will  serve  to  show 
tlie  yet  strong  resemblance  between  the  English  and  the  Frisian; 
take,  for  instance, 

N A C H T. 

Stjerren  blinke  , wyntjes  swye. 

In  natnur  leit  yn’e  slom. 

’t  Is  de  stille  nacht  fen ’t  fryen ; 

Kom  , myn  Ijeave  famke , kom  ! 

Lit  uus  hoan  non  hoan  bjir  sitte  , 

Four  nin  loerende  eagen  bang; 

Lit  uus  wioads  fortriet  forjitte. 

Ljeafde  wit  bjir  fen  nin  twang. 

Jippe  stilte  is  oin  uus  hinne. 

In  it  fjild  leit  yn  de  dou  : 

’k  Hjer  it  flunsterjen  allinne  , 

“ Yvig  , yvig  , ljeafde  in  trou  !” 

Ingels  yn  dit  heilig  tjuster 
Flodderwjokje  om  uus  ta  ; 

Sizze  fen  uus  lok  forwonderd , 

“ Wear  is  ’t  yn  de  hymel  sa?”  * 

The  Frisians  are  certainly  not  a numerous  race,  yet  their 
connection  with  and  affinity  to  the  better  portion  of  the  English 
people  gives  to  all  that  concerns  them  a particular  interest. 
Their  Anglo-Saxon  parentage  is  a topic  of  frequent  satisfaction 
among  them,  and  any  evidence  of  similar  feelings  on  the  part 
of  England  and  Englishmen,  has  been  welcomed  by  them  with 
a cordial  delight.  No  labours  of  literature  are  so  fruitful, — ■ 
none  so  benevolent  as  those  which  spread  the  sentiments  of 
mutual  esteem  and  mutual  respect  among  nations.  He  who 
elevates  the  general  intellectual  standard,  elevates  and  improves 


* NIGHT. 

Stars  are  twinkling,  zephyrs  moving, 
Nature  is  in  slumbers  laid  ; 

Quiet  night ’s  the  time  for  loving, 

Come,  O come,  my  gentle  maid! 

Side  by  side  delighted  sitting, 

Tiio’  intrusive  eyes  may  see, 

All  the  world’s  concerns  forgetting, 

Ours — are  love  arid  liberty. 

Solemn  stillness  earth  possessing, 

Shakes  her  dews  o’er  flower  and  tree, 
Nought  is  heard  but  gentle  blessing, 

“ Everlasting  constancy.” 

In  the  sacred  darkness  fluttering, 

Angel  wings  around  us  move. 

List ! and  hear  them  sweetly  uttering, 

“ ’Twas  in  heaven  they  learnt  to  love,’’ 
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himself  by  the  effort.  In  pursuing  what  is  good  and  wise  in 
another  land,  we  are  touched  and  dignified  by  the  very  infection 
of  goodness  and  wisdom.  And  to  explore  other  lands  in  the 
pursuit  of  objects  to  honour  and  to  love,  is,  indeed,  to  engage 
in  a voyage  of  discovery,  to  which,  if  some  disappointment  may 
sometimes  attach,  it  will  always  offer  abundant  resources  of 
encouragement  and  of  reward. 


Art.  X. — 1.  A Treatise  on  Fever,  ^-c.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.  D.  &c,‘ 
London.  1829. 

2.  Pathological  Observations  on  Continued  Fever,  Ague,  t^r.  Pari  II , 
By  William  Stoker,  M.D.  &c.  Dublin.  1829. 

A CARELESS  manipulation  in  the  prosecution  of  an  analysis 
may  adulterate  a long  and  laborious  investigation,  but  the 
disappointment  occasioned  by  such  a failure  can  only  be  mea- 
sured, when  we  know  the  practical  consequences  of  the  genuine 
result.  In  studying  the  laws  of  dead  matter,  an  ungrounded 
conclusion  will  seldom  endanger  life,  or  induce  sickness  ; in 
ascertaining  the  weights  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  discrepancy  of  a few  grains  or  inches  can  never  be  a fatal 
error.  Mind  may  be  analyzed  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
metaphysician,  and  dissected  into  five  or  fifty  rudimental  prin- 
ciples ; stars  may  be  weighed  by  avoirdupois  or  apothecaries 
weight,  as  it  may  suit  the  fancy  of  the  astronomer ; and  the 
world  may  stand  for  ever  marshalled  into  two  or  more  conflicting 
sects  on  any  abstract  question  of  theoretic  science,  without 
involving  in  their  differences  the  welfare  of  a single  interest,  or 
the  safety  of  a solitary  individual.  But  in  medicine  nothing 
can  be  more  desirable  than  unanimity;  nothing  more  destructive 
than  partial  and  opposing  views.  In  a science,  having  for  its 
objects  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  preservation  of  healtii 
— of  all  desired  objects  tbe  most  desirable — the  simplest  theory 
cannot  be  indulged  in  without  bringing  into  stake  a thousand 
lives.  A random  step  upon  such  sacred  ground  must  lead  to 
danger,  may  lead  to  death.  The  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  the  materiel  we  experiment  upon,  their  happiness  or  misery 
is  the  issue  to  which  every  experiment  must  tend.  A faithless 
rule,  or  a fanciful  remedy,  in  the  hands  of  a loose  and  inaccurate 
practitioner,  may  prove  the  cause  of  more  real  evil  than  a wide 
and  woeful  pestilence.  Reasoning  therefore  in  such  a science, 
should  be  conducted  on  the  most  rigid  principles,  and  the 
chaste  prose  of  sober  truth  should  never  be  adulterated  with  the 
meretricious  poetry  of  drunken  fancy. 
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An  examination  of  the  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  Article 
has  insensibly  led  to  this  admonitory  strain.  Written  by 
talented  members  of  the  same  profession,  devoted  to  the  same 
sub  ject,  and  constructed  out  of  distinct  experiences,  which  from 
their  variety  and  extent  lay  claim  to  equal  consideration,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  seldom  agreed  on  any  point,  save  that  of 
taking'  different  views  of  the  same  subject.  How  writers  of  the 
same  standing  and  of  tlie  same  day,  cultivators  of  the  same 
science  within  the  same  kingdom,  and  attendants  upon  the  same 
disease,  should  observe  so  differently,  and  infer  so  oppositely, 
must  appear  strange  to  any  one  who  has  never  been  behind  the 
scenes,  and  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  sources  of  such  dis- 
crepancy. Of  all  diseases  fever  is  the  most  uncertain  in  its 
external  character.  It  may  appear  in  a thousand  different 
aspects,  and  originate  a thousand  different  sentiments.  It  is 
modified  by  age,  by  constitution,  and  by  temperament ; by  in- 
ternal mechanism  and  external  form ; by  moral  character  and 
physical  condition  ; by  climate,  latitude,  and  origin.  It  varies 
in  solitary  cases,  and  in  sweeping  epidemics  ; in  town  and  coun- 
try ; in  thinly-populated  districts  and  crowded  cities.  This 
year  it  may  be  characterized  by  mental  depression  and  corporeal 
debility  ; in  the  next  it  may  be  distinguished  for  general  excite- 
ment and  topical  disease.  To-day  it  may  require  bleeding,  and 
to-morrow  wine.  In  the  same  individual,  at  different  periods, 
it  may  wear  very  different  physiognomies  ; while,  in  different 
individuals,  at  the  same  period,  it  may  be  peculiar  only  by 
exhibiting  the  same  symptoms. 

In  this  capriciousness  of  external  character  may  be  discovered 
one  reason  why,  by  some,  fever  is  regarded  as  a disease  essentially 
active,  by  others  as  an  affection  of  debility  : why  one  maintains 
that  it  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  system  of  some  noxious 
humour,  while  another  holds  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  frightfully 
fatal  maladies  to  which  flesh  is  heir  : why  this  pathologist 
considers  it  as  a local  inflammation,  producing  general  symp- 
toms ; that  as  a constitutional  disease,  implicating  generally 
and  alike  every  texture  and  organ  : why  one  physician  nurses 
it  with  wine  and  bark,  while  another  starves  it  with  purging  and 
depletion  : why  every  province  has  its  own  theory,  why  every 
town  has  its  own  practice. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  source  of  all  our  wide  and  woe- 
ful differences  be  found  in  this  single  cause  ? Do  they  exclu- 
sively originate  in  the  multiformity  of  the  disease  itself;  or  may 
they  not  partly  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  our  own  concep- 
tions as  to  what  fever  essentially  is,  and  how  fever  should  be 
studied,  to  be  studied  with  success  ? These  are  most  important 
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questions,  involving  the  very  essence  of  this  important  subject; 
and  should  we,  during  their  investigation,  be  compelled  to  differ 
from  great  and  grave  authorities,  we  trust  that  love  of  truth, — 
the  common  and  centre  spirit  of  all  our  inquiries, — shall  be  to 
us  what  vve  regard  it  with  relation  to  them,  an  acknowledged 
and  sufficient  passport. 

^ The  degree  iu  which  the  science  of  mind  is  neglected  in  our  age — 
and  country,  may  it  not  be  justly  added  V especially  in  our  profession 
— that  science  upon  the  knowledge  of  which  the  conduct  of  every 
individual  mind  is  so  dependent — is  truly  deplorable.  Medicine  is  an 
inductive  science,  the  cultivator  of  which  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  making  hasty  assumptions  and  of  resting  in  partial  views, 
yet  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  tliat  he  should  be  at  all  disciplined  in 
the  art  of  induction,  or  should  be  cautioned  against  any  sources  of 
fallacy  in  the  practice  of  making  inferences.  All  the  partial  and 
imperfect  views  of  fever  which  have  now  been  brought  before  ^the 
eye  of  the  reader,  originate  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  errors, 
obvious  as  they  all  are  : eitlier  that  of  assuming  as  a fact  w'hat  is 
merely  a conjecture  j or  that  of  assigning  to  the  genus  what  belongs 
only  to  the  species  j or  that  of  cliaracterising  the  disease  by  what 
appertains  only  to  a stage  j or  that  of  mistaking  the  eft'ect  for  the 
cause.  On  careful  examination  it  will  appear  that  one  or  other  of 
these  errors,  which  are  as  serious  as  they  are  palpaljle,  has  vitiated  in 
a greater  or  less  degree  every  generalization  of  fever  that  has  hitherto 
been  attempted. 

' Thus  the  believers  in  debility  derive  their  notion  of  the  whole 
disease  from  the  plienomcna  which  occur  in  tlie  first  and  the  last 
stages  only  ; in  these,  it  is  true,  they  may  find  abundant  evidence  of 
debility  ; but  then  they  overlook  the  intermediate  stage  in  which  there 
are  generally  the  most  unequivocal  indications  of  increased  sensibility 
in  tlie  nervous,  and  increased  action  in  the  vascular  systems  : in  tiiis 
manner  they  characterise  the  disease  by  what  appertains  only  to  certain 
stages  of  it.  Again,  when  they  contend  that  debility  is  not  only  the 
es.sence  of  fever  in  general,  but  is  really  characteristic  of  every  type 
of  it,  they  affirm  what  is  indisputable  of  fevers  in  particular  seasons, 
in  particular  climates,  or  in  particular  constitutions;  but  beyond  this 
their  generalization  cannot  be  extended  : in  this  manner  they  assign 
to  the  genus  what  belongs  only  to  the  sjiecie.s.  And  when  Cullen 
goes  on  to  affirm  that  the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena is  a ” spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,”  he  commits  the  additional 
and  more  palpable,  but  not  less  common  error,  of  assigning  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  as  a real  and  ascertained  occurrence,  what  is  only  a 
conjecture,  and  for  which  there  is  not,  and  for  which  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  adduce,  the  shadow  of  evidence. 

‘ Precisely  similar  to  this  is  the  error  of  those  who  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  the  same  school,  and  who  attribute  the  essence  of  fever  to 
a morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  Phe  blood  may  be  diseased  in  fever, 
but  if  it  be  so,  these  writers  do  not  know  it,  or  at  least  they  do  not 
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adduce  any  evidence  that  they  arc  in  possession  of  such  knowledge  : 
they  do  not  appear  so  much  as  to  have  questioned  chemistry  ; at  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that  they  liave  hitherto  received  no  satisfactory 
answer.  Tliere  Is  no  evidence  on  record  tluit  the  alleged  deteriora- 
tion of  the  blood  takes  place  in  every  type  and  every  degree  of  fever, 
and  if  there  w'ere  it  would  still  be  but  one  event  among  many,  and 
one  tliat  occurs  late  in  tl\e  series,  and  therefore  could  possibly  be 
nothing  more  than  an  elfect. 

In  like  manner  tliose  who  maintain  that  inflammation  of  the  brain 
is  the  sole  cause  of  fever,  assume  as  an  established  and  admitted  fact 
the  universal  and  invariable  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  in 
this  disease.  Inflammation  of  the  brain,  without  doubt,  is  demons- 
trable of  many  individual  cases,  and  of  some  whole  types  ; but 
beyond  this  there  is  no  proof  that  the  generalization  can  be  carried  ; 
the  evidence  indeed  in  regard  to  many  cases  is  entirely  against  the 
assumption,  and  is  as  complete  as  negative  evidence  can  well  be  : 
consequently  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  this  hypothesis,  in  the 
])resent  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  founded  on  the  error  of  assigning 
to  the  whole  genus  what  belongs  only  to  particular  species  ; and  it 
would  be  trifling  with  the  reader  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  this  is  still 
more  certainly  and  strikingly  true  with  regard  to  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — an  affection  which 
in  innumerable  cases  in  which  its  existence  is  certain,  clearly  appears 
on  the  slightest  examination  of  the  succession  of  events,  to  be  an 
effect  and  not  a cause. 

‘ No  comprehensive  view  can  be  taken  of  fever,  no  just  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  relative  to  its  nature  and  seat  until  it  be  studied  wdth 
a consciousness  of  the  liability  to  such  errors  and  a vigilant  endeavour 
to  avoid  them.  The  present  investigation  has  been  undertaken  with 
a deep  consciousness  of  the  danger  and  a watchful  and  unremitting 
care  to  avoid  it.  Even  if  the  effort  prove  to  be  without  success,  the 
example  can  scarcely  remain  without  use. 

‘ The  frequent  and  formidable  disease  on  the  investigation  of  which 
we  are  entering,  cannot  be  understood  until  clear  and  exact  answers 
are  obtained  to  the  following  inquiries.  1.  What  is  the  series  of  phe- 
nomena wliich  constitutes  fever  ? 2.  What  are  the  particular  pheno- 
mena which  are  common  to  all  its  varieties  and  conibinations  ? 3. 

What  is  the  order  in  which  these  phenomena  occur  in  the  series?  4. 
What  are  the  organs,  and  what  their  states,  upon  which  these  pheno- 
mena depend?  5.  What  are  the  external  signs  of  these  internal 
states,  or  what  are  the  indications  by  which  their  existence  may  be 
known  ? 6‘  What  is  the  external  noxious  agent  or  agents,  or  the 

e.xciting  cause  or  causes  of  the  disease?  7.  What  is  the  particular 
remedy,  or  the  particular  combination  of  remedies  which  is  best 
adapted  to  each  state  of  each  organ  ? When  these  questions  can  be 
clearly  and  perfectly  answered,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  know  the 
disease  and  its  treatment.  In  order  to  make  any  real  progress  in  this 
knowledge  we  must  therefore  prosecute  these  inquiries.  It  appears 
to  me  that  we  are  already  in  possession  of  ascertained  facts^  adequate 
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to  answer  with  a high  degree  of  certaintyj  though  perhaps  not  with 
absolute  certainty,  several  of  these  questions.  In  keeping  these 
inquiries  steadily  before  our  view  in  our  investigation  there  will  be 
this  great  advantage,  that  it  will  enable  us  clearly  to  perceive  what 
we  really  know  and  what  still  remains  to  be  ascertained. — pp.  30 — 34. 

So  writes  Dr.  Smith,  and  we  lieartily  concur  with  every  sen- 
timent expressed.  A fairer  opportunity  than  tlie  present  could 
be  seldom  found  for  showing  how  sadly  regardless  the  genera- 
lity of  medical  writers  are  of  the  science  of  reasoning,  and  how 
frequently  their  inferences  are  drawn  from  premises  in  them- 
selves equivocal,  and  which,  moreover,  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood. That  specific  fever  is  “ one  and  indivisible”  can,  in  our 
opinion,  be  as  indisputably  demonstrated  as  the  simplest  problem 
in  Euclid’s  Mathematics,  and  that  our  jarring  systems  as  to 
its  essence,  seat,  and  cure  do  not  arise  exclusively  out  of  the 
wayward  fickleness  of  its  external  signs  it  is  easy  to  prove. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  wears  a thousand  varieties  of 
aspect;  that  it  is  modified  by  climate,  constitution,  and 
treatment ; that  during  one  and  the  same  attack  it  may  be 
weak  and  strong;  that  in  one  and  the  same  person,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  its  progress,  it  may  be  marked  by  nothing  but 
torpor,  or  be  remarkable  for  nothing  but  activity.  All  this 
is  true ; all  this  not  unfrequently  occurs.  But  this  playfulness 
of  form  is  a mere  matter  of  degree.  In  all  cases  the  seaX 
and  sort  of  mischief  are  unchangeably  the  same ; the  same  in- 
ternal action  is  going  on  ; the  same  external  contour  of  feature 
may  be  ever  recognized.  A stroke  more  or  a stroke  less  may 
impart  an  individual  peculiarity  to  a portrait,  which  had  been 
previously  a faithful  resemblance ; even  a hair’s-breadth  devia- 
tion of  the  pencil  from  the  path  which  it  ought  to  traverse  may 
constitute  a characteristic  deformity.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
one  and  the  same  painting,  in  the  hands  of  a skilful  artist,  can 
assume  five  thousand  modifications  of  countenance,  ten  times 
five  thousand  varieties  of  likeness,  without  losing  or  receiving 
a single  feature,  without  even  materially  altering  the  original 
outline.  Now  that  which  may  be  easily  done  by  a limner’s 
pencil  working  upon  canvass,  is  daily  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  upon  the  constitution.  Fever,  viewed  as  a unique 
and  generic  disease,  wears  certain  features  which  are  as 
constant  and  as  characteristic  as  are  those  composing  the 
original  portrait  of  the  painter.  In  the  first  place,  the  nervous 
system  is  always  deranged  ; — the  mind  is  dull,  heavy,  and 
confused.  In  the  second  place,  the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  always  disordered  ; — the  pulse  is  altered,  either  in 
Strength  or  frequency,  or  both,  and  the  respiration  is  either 
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quick  and  imperfect,  or  slow  and  laboured.  In  the  third  place, 
the  secretions  are  diseased  ; — the  stools  are  oflensive,  the  urine 
is  either  limpid  or  turbid,  the  skin  is  dry,  the  saliva  is  viscid, 
the  heat  is  irregular — sometimes  low,  more  frequently  high,  the 
appetite  is  defective,  the  thirst  is  ardent.  In  every  pure  case 
of  fever  these  phenomena  are  as  steady  and  as  sure  as  are  the 
ordinary  features  in  the  artist’s  portrait.  They  may  be  variously 
proportioned,  both  in  intensity  and  number,  just  as  the  limner’s 
colours  may  be  modified.  In  one  case  the  brain  may  be  more 
affected  than  the  heart ; in  another  the  lungs  may  suffer  more 
than  either.  In  one  instance  the  functions  of  the  intestines 
may  be  especially  deranged  ; in  another  the  prevailing  symp- 
toms may  pertain  to  the  head.  One  constitution  may  be 
weak  ; another  may  be  strong.  In  one  case  the  morbid  cause 
may  be  active,  in  another  it  may  be  moderate  ; in  the  self- 
same case  we  may  have  the  nervous,  sanguiferous,  and  digestive 
organs  successively  attacked,  so  that  the  fever  which  began  as 
cerebral  and  acute,  may  terminate  as  abdominal  and  typhous. 
Within  the  precincts  of  a short  article  it  is  impracticable  to  detail 
every  modifying  cause  of  fever;  the  preceding  are  merely  a 
specimen  of  the  many  which  might  be  adduced ; but,  as  the 
present  purpose  is  to  canvass  general  principles  rather  than 
minute  particulars,  this  specimen  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
all  the  ends  of  argument. 

It  follows,  then,  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  there 
are  certain  general  symptoms  characteristic  of  febrile  action  ; 
that  these  symptoms  are  essential  to  the  presence  of  fever;  that 
accidental  circumstances  may  modify  their  original  character 
to  a very  multifarious  extent,  but  that  they  still  remain  sub- 
stantially the  same ; and  that,  like  a well  delineated  portrait, 
which  may  be  transformed  by  the  introduction  of  a few  trifling 
alterations  into  endless  resemblances,  fever  may  present  a mul- 
titude of  aspects,  and  yet  possess  the  same  rudimentally  essen- 
tial character.  Ignorance  of  or  inattention  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  we  believe  to  be  the  fruitful  source  of  all  our  dif- 
ferences respecting  this  disease.  The  original  portrait  is  over- 
looked or  lost  amid  the  confusing  transformations  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  ; and  what  was  nothing  but  a mere  creature 
of  circumstance  and  degree  is  embodied  with  the  consequence 
of  an  original  and  independent  entity.  Modes  are  thus  converted 
into  substances,  types  into  species,  and  epidemics  into  genera. 
An  entire  and  indivisible  disease  is  broken  down  into  as  many 
distinct  maladies  as  there  are  shades  in  the  intensity  of  the 
exciting  cause,  in  the  strength  of  the  patient’s  constitution,  or 
in  the  activity  of  the  internal  mischief.  To  know  all  these 
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variations  in  the  form  of  fever  is  highly  important;  just  as  im 
portant  to  the  physician  as  it  is  to  the  limner  to  know  what 
effects  different  proportions  of  light  and  shade  can  work  upon 
his  original  portrait.  A perfect  understanding  of  the  former  is 
as  necessary  to  a successful  practitioner,  as  that  of  the  latter  is 
to  a successful  painter  ; and  the  general  eminence  of  either  will 
not  be  widely  disproportioned  from  the  degree  of  success  which 
has  been  attained  in  this  department.  But,  between  a know- 
ledge of  these  varieties,  as  abstract  forms  of  disease,  and  a 
knowledge  of  them,  as  aberrations  from  one  common  malady, 
there  is  an  inestimable  difference.  Two  cases  of  fever  may  be 
vastly  different  in  e.xternal  sign,  and  yet  be  identified  in  essence; 
just  as  two  portraits  may  be  vastly  different  in  general  expres- 
sion, yet  have  individual  features  strikingly  alike.  The  ele- 
ments of  both  may  be  symptomatologically,  pathologically,  and 
in  every  sense  the  same,  and  the  pathognomonin,  or  individual 
peculiarities  of  each,  may  be  found  only  in  the  proportion 
which  one  element  bears  to  another ; and  it  were  surely  a sad 
confounding  of  all  order  to  mistake  such  matters  of  degree  for 
essential  distinctions,  and  because  of  a few'  shadowy  differences 
to  discover  no  similarity  of  substance. 

A man,  in  previously  good  health  and  spirits,  is  seized  with 
the  common  continued  fever  of  this  country.  He  shivers  and 
feels  cold,  ^sensations  of  heat  succeed,  his  mind  is  dull,  his 
strength  is  impaired.  Severe  pain  is  now  complained  of  in  the 
head  or  chest,  his  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  his  skin  is  warm, 
his  thirst  is  ardent.  A few  days  are  allowed  to  pass  before  he 
is  again  seen,  and  the  following  symptoms  are  present ; the 
head-ache  is  now  dull,  and  accompanied  with  a sense  of  con- 
fusion and  vertigo,  his  mind  is  always  torpid  and  occasionally 
confused,  his  pulse  is  quick  and  easily  compressed,  he  sleeps 
badly,  his  thirst  is  less  ardent,  his  teeth,  lips,  and  tongue  are 
covered  with  black  and  putrid  matter,  and  his  strength  is  much 
reduced.  Allow  this  state  of  disease  to  proceed  for  a few  days 
further,  and  then  we  shall  find  that  no  complaint  of  any  kind 
is  acknowledged  ; his  pulse  is  fluttering  and  weak,  his  rnind  is 
alienated  and  noisy, his  stools  and  urine  are  passed  unconsciously, 
his  debility  is  so  extreme  that  he  is  unable  even  to  turn  in  bed, 
his  muscles  are  much  convulsed,  his  hand  trembles,  and  he 
lies  prostrate  and  helpless  in  the  bed.  Now',  in  this  case, 
w'hich  is  a very  fair  and  ordinary  example  of  continued 
fever  in  London,  there  are  three  very  distinct  periods,  each 
characterized  by  symptoms  peculiarly  its  own.  In  the  first 
there  is  obvious  excitement,  combined  with  considerable  acti- 
vity ; in  the  last  there  is  nothing  discoverable  but  weakness 
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and  want  of  strength  ; and  in  the  intervening  period  there  is  a 
confused  intermixture  of  both.  Suppose  that  three  prac- 
titioners were  called  in  at  different  periods  to  attend  these  three 
stages  of  disease,  a single  period  being  allotted  to  the  care  of 
each,  is  it  likely  that  any  two  of  them  would  agree,  either  as  to 
the  type  of  the  fever,  or  as  to  the  plan  to  be  adopted  in  its  cure  ? 
To  one  it  would  appear  principally  strength,  to  another  princi- 
pally debility,  and  to  the  third  a perplexing  compound  of 
strength  and  debility.  The  old  fable  of  the  Cameleon  would 
certainly  be  played  over  again,  and  while  each  rested  confident 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  own  conclusion,  all  would  be,  were  they 
to  judge  exclusively  of  a single  stage,  misled  by  a partial  view. 
Winew’ould  be  recommended  by  one  party,  bleeding  by  another, 
and  the  third  might  find  equally  strong  objections  to  either.  It 
is  not  insinuated  that  any  one  of  these  parties  would  be  wrong 
in  differing  from  his  neighbour;  on  the  contrary  the  symp- 
toms justify  them  in  drawing  very  different  conclusions, 
and  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  first  stage  would  be  as 
destructive  to  the  last,  as  that  of  the  last  stage  could  be  to  the 
first.  What  is  advocated  is,  that  the  leading  error,  into  which 
most  writers  upon  this  disease  are  betrayed,  consists  not  so 
much  in  drawing  false  conclusions  from  the  cases  which  are 
before  them,  as  in  generalizing  these  conclusions  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  any  and  every  case  which  may  occur.  A conclusion 
may  be  logical  enough  in  its  construction,  and  might  be  useful 
enough  in  its  application  to  practice  were  its  application  con- 
fined to  that  form  of  cases  out  of  which  it  was  constructed  ; 
but,  by  straining  it  to  suit  fever  of  every  country  and  every 
stage,  it  becomes  overdrawn  and  is  of  suspicious  applicability  to 
even  any  case. 

Here  then,  out  of  a single  instance  of  fever  can  we  manufac- 
ture Brunonians  and  Clutterbuckists,  Systematists  and  Local- 
ists.  Bleeders  and  Stimulators,  and  every  opposing  heresy  which 
has  crept  into  this  department  of  medicine ; and  what  this 
history  teaches  as  a single  case  it  may  also  teach  as  the  proto- 
type of  entire  epidemics.  Fever  is  more  active  at  some  seasons,  in 
some  countries,  and  in  some  constitutions,  than  others.  We 
have  seen  it  where  the  lancet,  even  at  its  commencement,  could 
not  be  employed  with  safety  ; where  mental  anxiety  and  corpo- 
real depression  were  coeval  and  coequal,  and  where  the  strength 
was  materially  affected  by  an  active  purge.  But  such  cases,  at 
least  in  England,  pertain  to  the  rarest  form  of  this  disease.  It 
is  more  frequently  observed,  if  the  early  symptoms  have  been 
witnessed,  that  they  indicate  a greater  or  less  degree  of  action, 
and  that  debility  of  any  consequence  does  not  betray  itself  until 
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after  the  decrease  or  subsidence  of  this  activity,  and  that  then 
debility  appears  in  a tolerably  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  the 
preceding  action.  The  train  of  inferences,  therefore,  which  may 
be  deduced  from  this  case  as  a solitary  illustration  of  fever,  will 
equally  result  from  it  as  exemplifying  in  its  various  stages  the 
various  epidemics  and  constitutions  of  this  pestilence.  And 
we  have  preferred  a single  case,  consisting  of  three  stages,  as 
illustrative  of  the  principal  types  of  fever,  in  preference  to  three 
or  more  separate  cases,  drawn  from  three  or  more  distinct  epi- 
demics, that  we  may  more  easily  explain  the  causes  of  these 
varieties  and  thus  harmonise  into  one  view  the  antagonising 
theories  of  the  day,  and  also  show  in  the  strongest  manner 
the  necessity  of  general  premises,  before  general  conclusions 
can  be  formed.  If  one  and  the  same  disease  can  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  strength  to-day,  and  symptoms  of  debility  to-morrow — 
if  one  and  the  same  patient  can  be  bled  with  profit  in  the 
morning,  and  require  wine  for  support  in  the  evening — if  three 
practitioners  shall  disagree,  and  shall  have  good  reason  for  dis- 
agreement, about  the  nature  and  treatment  of  one  and  the  same 
case,  merely  because  they  have  witnessed  difi’erent  peiiods  of 
the  same  action ; surely  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  worse 
than  folly  to  judge  of  all  epidemics  by  the  character  of  a single 
epidemic,  or  of  all  instances  of  fever  by  the  character  of  a single 
instance.  In  the  same  ward  of  the  same  hospital  have  we 
examined  twenty  cases  upon  the  same  day,  and  in  no  two  of 
any  of  them  have  we  recognised  the  same  symptoms.  Patients 
occupying  neighbouring  -beds,  and  coming  out  of  the  same 
house ; people  living  under  the  influence  of  the  same  habits, 
having  constitutions  as  much  alike  as  age,  temperament,  and 
health  could  render  them,  will  exemplify  the  most  opposite 
types,  will  require  the  most  opposite  treatment,  and  may  betray 
the  unguarded  into  the  most  opposite  views.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  contrariety  and  distinction,  there  are  always  points 
of  family  likeness  discoverable;  there  are  always  generic  bonds  of 
union  pervading  every  species.  One  epidemic  or  one  case  may 
difter  from  another  epidemic  or  another  case,  just  as  the  first 
stage  of  one  and  the  same  case  may  differ  from  its  middle,  or 
last  stage.  Yet  in  all  these — whether  they  be  entire  epidemics, 
or  individual  instances  ; whether  they  be  the  fevers  of  extensive 
cities,  or  of  trifling  hamlets  ; whether  they  be  preying  upon  the 
young  and  rich,  or  upon  the  old  and  poor — there  are  common 
signs,  reciprocal  resemblances,  sufficiently  striking  to  refer  them 
all  for  their  origin  to  one  general  class  of  causes,  for  their 
nature  to  one  general  form  of  action,  and  for  their  treatment  to 
one  general  plan  of  cure. 
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Having  now  endeavoured  to  establish  three  points  ; — that 
fever  may  be  modified  into  a thousand  forms  by  age,  season, 
climate,  constitution,  cause,  &c.,;  that  the  varietiesof  symptom, 
which  individual  instances  afford,  arise  not  from  any  difference 
ill  the  nature  but  in  the  degree  of  the  action  going  on,, and  that 
all  cases  and  kinds  of  fever  are  linked  together  by  certain 
common  and  characteristic  signs ; it  follows,  and  we  would 
dwell  upon  the  importance  of  these  inferences,  that  fever  cannot 
be  generally  known,  if  it  be  not  seen  and  studied  in  patients  of 
every  age  and  constitution,  in  countries  of  every  climate,  and  in 
every  season  of  the  year ; that  any  theories  formed  of  it,  or 
treatment  proposed  for  it  upon  the  knowledge  of  an  epidemic  of 
a single  year,  or  of  a single  province,  must  be  partial  and  un- 
founded ; — that  all  types  of  fever  are  merely  creatures  of  degree, 
rather  modes  than  entities,  and  not  the  results  of  distinct  causes  ; 
and  that  whatever  peculiarities  may  present  themselves,  however 
many  or  marked  they  be,  they  must  originate  in  circumstances 
intimately  connected  with  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  cause, 
or  the  character  of  the  patient’s  constitution.  To  maintain, 
then,  that  because  the  fever  of  1818  was  distinguished  for 
debility,  the  fever  of  1829  must  be  remarkable  for  the  same 
feature  ; that  because  the  fever  of  one  country  requires  wine,  that 
of  another  country  cannot  admit  of  bleeding,  is  extravagantly  pre- 
posterous. Yet,  strange  to  tell,  this  is  the  very  error  which  most 
of  our  Pyrotologists  have  committed — an  error  less  subversive  of 
logical  precision,  than  it  is  of  practical  principle.  Anxious  to  con- 
struct imposing  generalizations,  which  would  comprehend  within 
their  range  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every  quality  of  consti- 
tution, these  authors  gathered  together  the  reasonings  and  results 
of  a confined  experience,  and  mixing  them  up  with  some  feasible 
speculations,  wove  them  into  a smooth  and  specious  looking 
texture, which  they  took  to  market,  and  vended  as  honest  goods  of 
universal  currency,  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  purchaser  in  any 
country  ! Thus  is  it  that  the  fever  of  the  half-starved  peasantry 
of  Dublin,  during  1818,  has  been  made  the  present  fever  of  the 
world  ; that  the  Adynamia  of  the  Borough  has  not  only  crept 
over  London,  but  is  groping  its  way  into  the  outskirts  of  the 
British  empire ; — that  the  Gastro-Enterite  of  Broussais  has 
proved  an  ignis  fatuus  to  the  French  pathologists ; that  the 
Typhus  of  Sunderland  has  formed  the  basis  of  a new  theory,  and 
of  a new  treatment  still  more  remarkable  than  the  theory  which 
precedes  it ; that  Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  held  out  to  be  only 
one  step  removed  from  continued  fever ; and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Idiopathic  or  specific  fever,  febrile  symptoms 
being  in  every  case  nothing  but  the  physical  indications  of  some 
oc  al  inflammation. 
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It  has  been  said  that  symptoms  of  equivocal  origin  do  fre- 
quently appear ; that  they  are  not  always  proportioned  in 
intensity  to  their  cause  ; that  the  most  malignant  mischief  may 
be  undermining  the  stamina  of  life  with  a degree  of  silence  to 
be  equalled  only  by  its  certainty.  These  are  facts  of  too  great 
notoriety  to  be  disputed,  and  of  too  serious  interest  to  be  lightly 
passed  over.  Ulceration  of  the  intestines  may  proceed  through 
its  every  stage,  even  to  perforation  of  the  gut,  without  be- 
traying adequate,  or  any  tokens  of  its  very  presence.  The 
brain  may  be  deluged  with  watery  effusion,  and  yet  cerebral 
symptoms  appear  moderate  or  mild.  All  this  is  undeniable, 
and  it  shall  afterwards  be  our  business  to  shew  why  all 
this  may  happen ; but  to  maintain  that  fever  is  imme- 
thodical  and  wild,  that  it  is  bound  down  by  no  principles, 
directed  by  no  laws,  is  gross  error,  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  evil.  If  an  organ  be  diseased,  or  if  a function  be  dis- 
ordered, both  the  disease  and  the  disorder  are  under  the  con- 
trolling agency  of  vital  principles  ; and  the  symptoms  announ- 
cing these  conditions,  as  well  as  the  conditions  themselves, 
proceed  under  the  guidance  of  certain  laws,  and  are  obedient  to 
the  authority  of  specific  causes.  Every  symptom  in  every 
case  of  fever  is  indicative  of  some  internal  morbid  state;  every 
change  of  symptom  is  a sensible  manifestation  of  some  change 
in  this  internal  state.  The  defect  lies  not  in  the  fallacy  of  the 
symptoms  which  are  present,  but  in  the  absence  of  symptoms 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  present.  The  symptoms 
which  are  present  are  true  enough  in  their  indication  as  to  the 
nature  of  internal  action,  although  they  may  fail  in  announcing 
its  precise  degree.  And  we  have  only  to  regret  that  cases  do 
occur,  in  which  internal  action,  and  that  of  fatal  character,  may 
be  in  existence  without  making  itself  known  by  any  appre- 
ciable sign.  Speaking  of  abdominal  cases  of  fever  with 
relation  to  this  point  Dr.  Smith  observes : 

‘ The  uniformity  of  the  symptoms  which  denote  that  these  morbid 
changes  are  going  on,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  regularity  with  which 
the  changes  themselves  occur.  Their  great  peculiarity,  which  it  is  as 
important  to  know,  as  it  is  to  understand  their  indication  itself,  is 
their  want  of  prominence.  They  are  always  to  be  discerned,  or  with 
extremely  rare  exceptions  ; but  they  seldom  or  never  force  themselves 
upon  the  notice  of  the  careless  or  extort  the  attention  of  the  unob- 
serving; still  they  are  not  the  less  constant  in  their  occurrence 
because  they  come  without  noise,  nor  is  the  indication  they  give  of 
their  presence  less  significant  because  it  is  unobtrusive.  They  do  not 
announce  their  presence  by  the  excitement  of  violent  paroxysms  or  by 
inducing  intense  pain,  because  the  state  of  the  system  in  which  they 
take  place  is  inco;npatible  with  acute  sensation  of  any  kind.  The 
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prominent  symptoms  during  life  are  almost  always  in  the  head  ; the 
great  changes  of  structure  found  after  death  are  always  in  the  intes- 
tines ; and  this,  which  the  pathologist  learns  from  observation,  the 
pliysiologist  might  have  predicted  from  his  knowledge  of  function. 
The  affection  of  the  intestines  in  fever  is  never  a simple  or  single 
affection  : it  never  occurs  alone,  but  always  in  combination  with  an 
affection  of  the  brain  ; and  the  cerebral  affection  is  always  antecedent, 
the  intestinal  invariably  subsequent  ; while  the  certain  consequence 
of  the  cerebral  affection  is  a diminution,  and  ultimately  an  abolition 
of  sensation.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  derangement  that  takes  place  in  the  animal  economy,  that  the 
intestinal  affection  should  ever  be  attended  with  violent  pain.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  when  the  abdominal  affection  is  very  much  in  excess, 
and  the  cerebral  affection  is  unusually  slight,  severe  pain  may  be  felt; 
but  that  is  rare,  and  the  total  absence  of  pain,  and  even  the  total 
absence  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  is  more  common.  It  is  not  then 
to  the  patient’s  own  complaint  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  that  the  prac- 
titioner must  trust  for  the  discovery  of  abdominal  affection  in  fever. 

‘ But  though  the  patient  seldom  complain  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
yet  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  abdomen  is  tender  on  pressure, 
and  it  is  so  in  all,  excepting  when  the  cerebral  affection  is  peculiarly 
severe  or  is  very  far  advanced.  These  exceptions  render  this  symp- 
tom not  absolutely  constant,  although  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  the 
practitioner  will  find  it  very  rarely  absent.  The  .symptom  which  is 
still  more  constant,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed  in  the  perusal 
of  the  preceding  cases,  and  which  therefore  affords  a very  certain 
guide  to  the  detection  of  the  disea.se,  is  a loose  state  of  the  bowels. 
Whenever  both  concur  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  diseased  process 
which  is  going  on  within  the  intestine  : but  as  the  tenderness  may  be 
obscured  or  lost  from  the  intensity  or  advancement  of  the  cerebral 
affection,  so  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  intes- 
tinal disease,  the  bowels  sometimes  become  regular  and  even  consti- 
pated. The  physician  who  sees  the  patient  for  the  first  time  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  can  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  only  by  obtaining  an  accurate  account  of  the 
preceding  symptoms.  And  when  it  is  possible  to  procure  a distinct 
and  complete  history  of  the  disease  from  its  commencement,  it  is  com- 
monly found  that  nausea  and  vomiting  were  among  the  early  symp- 
toms, while,  as  w'e  have  seen,  the  latter  is  not  unusually  present  in 
the  more  advanced  stages.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  that,  excepting 
when  the  cerebral  affection  is  most  intense  and  overwhelming,  the 
existence  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  in  fever  is  denoted  by  signs  which  are  quite  con- 
stant, and  in  the  fidelity  of  the  indication  of  which  we  may  repose 
implicit  confidence.  The  importance  of  the  diagnosis  may  perhaps 
plead  our  excuse  for  repeating  them  again.  They  are  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen  on  pressure  ; loose  stools  ; redness  of  the  tongue,  espe- 
cially at  the  tip  and  edges,  in  general  preceded  by  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, and  in  the  most  exquisitely  marked  cases,  and  in  their  advanced 
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stage,  followed  by  a mixture  of  blood  in  the  stools  and  a swollen, 
hard  and  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen.  All  these  symptoms  by 
no  means  always  concur  in  the  same  case  ; but  the  presence  of  one 
or  two  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  attentive  observer  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  disease.’ — pp.  288 — 291 . 

Is  it  then  not  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  inquiry 
to  overlook  these  leading  principles  and  laws  ? Is  it  not  exceed- 
ingly empirical  to  treat  unseen  disease  by  unknown  symptoms  ? 
Is  it  not  derogatory  to  philosophy  to  attach  the  importance  of  a 
general  cause  to  a single  consequence?  To  confound  a naked 
symptom  with  the  covert  action  which  brought  it  forth,  and  to 
sweep  into  one  confused  generalization,  things  in  themselves 
as  distinct  as  light  and  darkness  ? Probably  there  is  no  case 
of  fever  in  which  there  are  not  present  some  specific  and 
expressive  symptoms  ; no  symptom  which  does  not  indicate 
some  condition  of  internal  parts  ; and  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  knowing  what  fever  is,  or  requires  for  its  management, 
unless  we  keep  this  etiological  connexion  between  exter- 
nal signs  and  internal  states  constantly  in  view,  treating  the 
one  as  indicated  by  the  other.  By  so  doing  nature  is  studied 
in  her  own  way,  the  veil  of  mystery  is  withdrawn  from  the  face 
of  disease,  and  whether  it  be  an  important  organ  which  is 
afflicted,  or  an  important  function  which  is  attacked,  a careful 
and  experienced  eye  may  not  only  ascertain  the  nature,  but 
measure  the  extent,  of  morbid  change,  wherever,  however,  and 
whensoever,  it  may  exist. 

The  next  question  of  interest,  which  here  deserves  attention 
as  inseparably  connected  with  the  last  point,  is,  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  internal  condition  which  gives  origin  to  these 
external  signs?  Some  assert  that  it  is  pure  inflammation; 
others  that  it  is  something  different  from  pure  inflammation  ; 
and  a third  party  maintain  that  it  is  neither  pure  inflammation, 
nor  something  different  from  pure  inflammation,  but  that  first 
and  last  it  is  pure  debility.  To  enter  into  a critique  of  all  these 
opinions,  cum  multis  aliis,  would  be  endless  and  useless.  Some 
of  them  are  too  fanciful  for  serious  argument,  and  others  stand 
so  feebly  propped  that  they  invite  compassion  much  more  than 
they  do  conflict.  In  a practical  sense  two  more  especially 
require  examination,  and  as  the  works  which  are  now  before 
us  may  be  fairly  held  as  the  ablest  advocates  which  have  as 
yet  appeared  in  their  defence,  it  will  be  more  than  interesting  to 
find  how  well  they  measure  in  each  other’s  company.  Dr. 
Stoker  believes  that  fever  is  essentially  adynamic ; that  its  seat 
is  in  the  blood ; that  the  blood  is  in  a dissolved  and  diseased 
state;  that  depletion  of  almost  all  kinds  and  degrees  is  inju- 
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I'ious ; and  that  tonics  and  restoratives  are  the  most  effectual 
medicines  : — 

' Coirwnoii  epidemic  feverj  says  Dr.  Stoker,  especially  when  conta- 
gious, I have  frequently  asserted  when  speaking  of  its  pathology 
and  trefAnwnt,  hn's  not  appeared  to  me  at  any  time  to  be  essentially 
intlammatofy.  Adynamic  fever,  a denomination  for  typhus  fever, 
which  I shall  employ,  as  I have  hitherto  done  to  express  the  putrid  or 
malignant  fever  of  Sydenham  ; the  slow  nervous  fever  of  Huxham  ; 
the  nervous  fever  of  common  language  j the  synochus,  typhus  mitior, 
and  gravior  of  Cullen  j the  gaol  and  hospital  fever  j the  Jievres 
essentielles  of  the  French  j the  epidemic  of  the  Irish  writers  j the  con- 
tagious of  Bateman  j the  t5q)hus  of  Dr.  Armstrong ; and  the  proper 
idiopathic,  or  essenti.al  fever  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck  : whether  it  exists  se- 
parately or  independently ; or  is  combined  with  any  of  the  other  fornus 
of  febrile  disease,  sporadic  or  symptomatic. 

or  adynamic  fever  1 consider  to  be  generally  symptomatic 
of  morbid  changes  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  blood,  and  have, 
as  on  former  occasions,  stated  what  those  morbid  changes  are — but  I 
have  arranged  inflammation  under  the  head  of  symptomatic  fever, 
merely  because  it  is  more  usually  connected  with  some  change  in  the 
structure  of  parts,  discoverable  after  death  : on  the  other  hand,  typhus 
fever  is  connected  with  morbid  changes,  that  primarily  take  place  in 
the  fluids,  and  produce  morbid  actions,  and  sometimes  permanent 
changes  of  structure  in  the  said  parts.  These  changes  too  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  are  distinguishable  from  those  which  we  have 
stated  to  occur  in  inflammation  ; and  the  morbid  actions  excited  rela- 
tively by  those  changes  in  the  blood  are  also  distinct.  In  inflamma- 
tory fever  on  the  one  hand,  increased  action,  in  typhoid  fevers  on  the 
other,  debility,  is-almost  the  immediate  consequence.  On  account  of 
this  debility  being  an  essential  character  of  typhoid  fevers,  I denomi- 
nated them  adynamic.’ 

In  the  Medico-Chiruro'ical  Review  for  August,  1829,  it  was 
shown,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Stoker,  that  the  depressed  character 
of  some  of  the  Dublin  epidemics  was  not  the  unmixed  result  of 
pure  febrile  disease ; that  the  state  of  the  poor  (out  of  whom  a 
great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the  Cork 
Street  Fever  Hospital,  to  which  the  Dr.  belongs,  wei’e  taken)  was 
such  as  to  modify  and  give  a peculiar  cast  to  the  original  affec- 
tion ; that  this  modification  consisted  in  a preponderancy  of 
adynamic  symptoms  ; and  that,  consequentl}^  it  only  tended  to 
mislead  the  public  to  urge  upon  them  such  a type  as  a fac- 
simile of  fever.  It  was  further  argued  that  the  blood  is  in  no 
instance  the  primary  seat  of  this  disease  ; that  disorder  in  this 
fluid  was  a mere  consequence,  and  probably  the  first  consequence, 
but  not  the  cause  ; that  in  the  first  stage  of  action  it  presented 
no  symptoms  of  disease  ; that  its  dissolved  appearance  came 
slowly  on  a,s  the  fever  advanced  ; and  that  in  many  pure  cases 
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no  sudi  appearance  has  been  witnessed  at  any  period  of  the 
malady.  The  earliest  febrile  symptoms,  it  was  maintained,  were 
connected  with  the  nervous  system — these  were  languor,  lassi- 
tude, mental  depression,  malaise,  sense  of  cold  and  pallidity  of 
the  surface ; the  heart  then  sympathised  more  palpably,  and 
with  disorder  in  the  circulation  came  on  deranged  function  in 
every  organ,  and  diseased  secretion  in  every  tissue.  The  un- 
fairness of  making  the  fever  of  Dublin,  and  more  especially 
such  a fever,  the  fever  of  the  world,  was  strongly  insisted  on, 
and  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  acknowledged  character  of 
the  Irish  constitution,  from  the  experience  of  many  Irish  writers, 
and  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  disease  among  the 
resident  as  well  as  the  emigrant  Irish,  to  prove  that  they  are  in 
general  little  more  remarkable,  if  not  a little  less,  than  their 
neighbours  for  adynamic  fever.  And,  lastly,  it  was  shewn  that 
the  fever  of  London  is  essentially  inflammatory,  that  its  treat- 
ment requires  the  lancet  more  than  wine,  and  that  the  Irish  are 
just  that  class  of  patients  who  stand  most  in  need  of  full  and 
free  depletion.  The  work  of  Dr.  Smith  confirms  these  views 
in  every  point,  and  establishes  them  on  the  basis  of  a pathology 
which  it  is  impossible  to  shake.  The  fever  of  London,  we  repeat, 
is  anything  but  a disease  of  weakness.  Is  increased  arterial  action 
a proof  of  weakness,  or  is  acute  pain,  or  is  improvement  under  de- 
pletion, or  is  the  aggravation  of  every  symptom  under  stimulating 
treatment  ? Are  increased  vascularity,  change  of  structure,  depo- 
sition of  lymph,  formation  of  pus  and  membranes,  the  ordinary 
and  legitimate  results  of  debility?  Whoever  witnessed  wide 
and  spreading  ulceration  from  adynamia  ? Whoever  saw  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  thickened,  adherent,  and  charged  with 
blood  from  want  of  action  ? What  have  we  after  death  from 
ordinary  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  but  what 
we  find  in  fever  ? Have  we  anything  beyond  turgid  vessels, 
effused  lymph  and  serum,  and  altered  structure?  If  we  have, 
it  should  be  pointed  out.  Have  we  any  thing  in  Pleurisy, 
or  Pneumonia,  or  Bronchitis,  beyond  disorganized  or  in- 
flamed lungs,  inflamed  and  thickened  membranes,  increased 
secretion,  adhesion  and  effusion  of  lymph  and  pus?  If  we 
have,  let  them  be  pointed  out.  Have  we  any  thing  more 
indicative  of  action,  and  of  strong  action,  in  Enteritis,  or 
Peritonitis,  or  any  other  itis  that  may  be  fixed  upon,  than 
intestines  loaded  with  engorged  vessels  and  matted  into  one 
adhering  mass,  cavities  filled  with  phlogistic  depositions,  struc- 
ture softened  into  lacerable  pulp,  ulcerations  wide  as  they  are 
deep  ? If  we  have,  it  were  for  the  sake  of  truth  to  make  it 
known.  Yet  these  are  the  morbid  appearances  after  death  from 
Yoi..  XII. — Westminster  Review,  p 
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adynamic  fever,  from  fever  whose  essence  is  weakness,  whose 
seat  is  relaxed  and  effete  blood,  in  which  we  are  cautioned  from 
leeching,  prohibited  from  bleeding,  advised  to  try  transfusion, 
and  which  we  are  strongly  recommended  to  make  merry  with 
wine  ! 

Now  let  Dr.  Smith  be  heard.  He,  we  think,  has  given  an  un- 
answerable summary  of  the  pathology  of  fever,  drawn  from  a 
multitude  of  dissections,  which,  if  contrasted  with  any  which 
can  be  brought  against  them,  are  ns  unequalled  in  their  supe- 
riority as  number;  and,  as  it  w'ould  form  the  best  proof  of  w'hat 
has  been  advanced,  we  feel  sorry  that  its  length  renders  its 
introduction  impossible,  while  it  w^ere  only  to  give  half  the 
required  proof  did  w'e  mutilate  the  passage.  The  following 
masterly  extract  may  form  a sufficient  substitute  : — 

' The  account  of  the  pathology  of  fever  is  the  history  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  description  of  the  individual  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  organs  that  constitute  the  febrile  circle,  is  an  enumeration  of 
various  products  of  inflammation  which  are  formed  within  them. 
There  is  scarcely  a fatal  ease  of  fever  wliieh  does  not  afford,  in  one 
or  other  of  the  organs  of  that  circle,  some  inflammatory  product ; 
there  is  no  considerable  number  of  fatal  cases  which  does  not  furnish 
a specimen  of  eveVy  inflammatory  product.  And  what  are  the  severest 
cases  of  fever,  and  why  are  they  the  severest  ? With  the  single  ex- 
ception immediately  to  be  stated,  the  severest  cases  are  those  in  which, 
together  with  a severe  primary  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  this 
inflammatory  action  is  in  the  greatest  degree  of  intensity,  and  is 
seated  in  the  greatest  number  of  organs  ; and  they  are  the  most 
severe,  not  only  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  primary  affection  of 
the  nervous  system,  but  also  because  it  is  in  them  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  tlie  most  intense,  and  because  that  inflammation  attacks  the 
system  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  greatest  number  of  points. 
From  among  llie  preceding  cases,  fix  upon  any  one  in  which  the 
powers  of  life  were,  from  the  commencement,  the  most  completely 
overwhelmed,  and  in  which  they  were  tlie  most  rapidly  exhausted, 
and  when  the  last  struggle  for  existence  is  over,  examine  tlie  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  internal  organs — what  is  it  that  is  found  ? 
traces  of  inflammation,  legible,  deep,  extensive;  w'hile,  in  almost 
every  case,  these  traces  are  thus  legible,  deeji,  and  extensive,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  apparent  intensity  of  the  fever,  and  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  extinguished  life.  In  this  point  of  view,  how  important, 
how"  instructive,  how  invaluable,  is  the  les.son  which  the  mixed  cases 
of  fever  afford  ! With  few  and  rare  exceptions  (and  in  all  diseases 
some  exceptions  occasionally  occur  to  what  appear  to  be  the  best 
established  and  the  most  invariable  laws)  these  are  the  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  the  most  urgent,  and  in  which  they  run  their  course 
W'ith  the  greatest  rapidity  ; these  are  the  cases  in  which  the  debility 
is  the  most  striking;  in  which  it  comes  on  the  most  early,  and  pro 
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ceeds  to  the  greatest  degree  of  prostration  ; these  are  the  cases  which 
are  the  most  purely  typhoid,  the  most  truly  adynamic  ; these  are  the 
cases  which,  in  general,  commence  with  the  most  sudden  and  alarming 
deprivation  of  physical  and  mental  powder;  in  which  all  pain  and 
uneasiness  are  soonest  lost  in  stupor,  in  which  the  stupor  most  rapidly 
increases  to  insensibility  ; in  which  delirium  comes,  perhaps,  as  early 
as  the  third  or  fourth  night,  accompanied  with  its  attendant,  muscular 
tremor,  and  too  often  with  its  most  formidable  ally,  erysipelas ; in 
which,  at  this  early  period,  the  respiration  is  short  and  hurried,  the 
skin  dusky,  the  colour  of  the  cheek  purple,  the  tongue  brow  n and  dry, 
the  lips  and  teeth  sordid,  the  abdomen  tender,  and  the  stools  loose  ; 
in  w'hich,  in  a day  or  two  more,  the  abdomen  is  swollen,  tense,  and 
tympanitic,  the  stools  passed  in  bed,  the  patient  prostrate  on  his  back, 
completely  senseless  and  powerless,  while  the  pulse  is  120  or  130,  and 
so  feeble  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  But  what  is  this  de- 
bility ? in  what  does  this  adynamic  state  consist?  It  consists  of  a 
peculiar  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  followed  rapidly  by  intense 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  or  of  both  : by  intense 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  and  by  intense 
inflammation  or  extensive  rdeeration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines.  And  why  is  the  ])atient  weak  or  adynamic  ? Because  he 
is  not  only  assailed  by  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  Avhich  de- 
prives the  organs  of  tlie  stimulus  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  functions  with  due  vigour,  but,  at  the  same  moment,  inflamma- 
tion is  set  up  in  three  of  the  great  systems,  the  healthy  action  of  which 
is  most  essential,  not  only  to  strength  but  to  life  ; thus  the  citadel  is 
attacked  at  one  time  at  three  of  its  capital  j)oints.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  inflammation  alone  constitutes  the  state  of  fever,  nor  that  the 
danger  of  the  patient  is  always  in  exact  projmrtion  to  the  degree  of 
the  inflammation.  How  it  differs  from  inflammation,  and  what  is 
superadded  to  the  inflammatory  state,  will  be  shewn  immediately;  but 
it  is  a most  important  fact,  that  the  degree  of  the  debility  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  intensity  and  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
matory action.  Now  and  then,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  intensity 
of  the  nervous  affection  is  so  great,  and  so  rai)idly  destructive  of  life, 
that  there  is  no  time  for  an  inflammatory  process  to  be  set  up,  much 
less  for  an  inflammatory  product  to  be  formed.  The  j'.aticnt  is  struck 
dead  as  if  by  lig’htning,  or  by  Prussic  acid,  or  by  apoplexy.  In  this 
country,  he  does  not  actually  die  as  instantaneously  as  he  might  be 
destroyed  by  the  electric  fluid  or  by  poison,  although  there  are  coun- 
tries, seasons,  and  particular  spots,  in  which  the  concentration  of  the 
febrile  poison  appears  to  be  sufficiently  great  to  extinguish  life  instan- 
taneously ; and  even  in  this  country,  life  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  a 
stroke  of  fever  as  i-apidly  as  it  is  by  a stroke  of  apoplexy,  when  the 
latter  does  not  prove  fatal  in  the  first  fe.Av  hours. 

Now  the  peculiarity  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  internal  organs,  after 
death,  exhibit  no  signs  of  inflammation,  unless  vascularity  be  inflam- 
mation. The  organs  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  are  inflamed,  are  in 
these  cases  turgid  W'ith  blood.  Are  the  terms  debility  or  adynamic 
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appropriate  expressions  to  designate  even  this  condition  of  the  organs  ? 
Just  as  appropriate  as  they  would»be  to  express  the  condition  of  a 
person  wlio  is  struck  dead  by  lightning,  whose  muscles  are  incapable 
of  contraction,  and  whose  blood  will  not  coagulate.  Those  who 
apply  these  terms  even  to  such  forms,  and,  a fortiori,  to  any  other 
forms  of  fever,  must  be  ignorant  either  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
or  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  If  they  know  the  disease, 
they  know  that  the  patient  appears  to  be  weak  because  the  primary 
operation  of  the  disease  is  upon  the  nervous  system — an  operation 
which,  as  has  just  been  stated,  while  it  disturbs  that  due  and  equal 
distribution  of  nervous  influence  which  is  necessary  to  the  healthful 
action  of  the  organs,  and,  therefore,  to  the  general  strength  of  the 
system,  is  not  incompatible  with,  but  promotive  of  an  excitement  of 
the  vascular  system,  which  terminates  in  inflammation.  Debility  is 
the  last,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  a 
certain  series  of  organs,  but  the  part  of  this  very  disturbance  of  func- 
tion, and  a most  important  part,  a part  which  exerts  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  life  or  death  of  the 
patient,  consists  not  in  the  weakened,  but  in  the  augmented  strength 
and  the  inereased  activity  of  the  vascular  system.  To  designate  the 
ultimate  result  upon  the  system  by  a term  which  gives  an  entirely 
false  vie^v  of  the  individual  processes  in  the  economy,  by  which  that 
ultimate  result  is  produced,  must,  we  repeat,  arise  either  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  those  processes,  or  from  not  reflecting 
on  the  influence  which  words  exert  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
human  mind  conceives  of  things.  For  the  sake  of  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  medicine,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  language  of  medi- 
cine the  correct  expression  of  the  knowledge  which  the  science  has 
actually  attained,  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  the 
great  object  of  medicine,  the  preservation  of  human  life,  it  is  high 
time  that  these  terms  with  which  physicians  have  so  long  allowed 
their  minds  to  be  abused,  should  be  banished  from  medical  nomen- 
clature, or,  at  any  rate,  from  that  part  of  its  nomenclature  which 
appertains  to  fever.’ — pp.  323 — 328. 

The  seat  of  fever  appears  to  be  in  the  nervous  system,  in  place 
of  in  the  blood,  the  cause  of  fever  seems  to  be  a specific 
poison,  and  the  effect  is  a modified  inflammation.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  poison,  operating  upon  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture which  it  first  invades,  that  gives  a peculiar  tinge  and  type 
to  all  the  succeeding  symptoms,  and  that  renders  the  morbid 
action  something  else  than  pure  inflammation.  The  cause  is 
peculiar,  the  structure  it  attacks  is  peculiar,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion which  it  produces  is  peculiar.  But  the  cause  is  an  ex- 
citing cause,  the  structure  it  invades  is  excited,  and  the  morbid 
product  is  a product  of  excitement.  This  excitement  may  be 
more,  or  it  may  be  less,  just  as  the  cause  is  more  or  less  intense, 
or  as  the  structure  on  which  it  operates  is  more  or  less  suscep-? 
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tible  of  excitement.  The  structure  may  be  weak  and  the 
poison  may  be  strong,  and  then  the  effect  will  be  sudden  and 
severe ; or  the  poison  may  be  weak  and  the  structure  may  be 
strong,  and  then  the  effect  will  be  gradual  and  moderate.  The 
effect  may  thus  be  produced  in  a thousand  different  degrees, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  thus  be  called  forth 
in  endless  varieties  of  power.  But  this  effect  is  always  inflam- 
matory, and  this  action  is  always  irregular.  The  poison  may 
kill  in  a few  hours,  or  require  a few  weeks  ; the  heart  may- 
be instantaneously  disabled,  or  excited  into  the  most  unman- 
ageable force ; nervous  symptoms  may  preponderate  at  one 
period,  inflammatory  symptoms  at  another.  It  is  tins  con- 
fusing intermixture  of  nervous  symptoms,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  organ  attacked,  and  of  pseudo-inflammatory 
symptoms,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  action  modified 
by  the  cause,  which  makes  fever  appear  to  many  so  perplexing 
and  contradictory.  All  these  points  have  been  ably  handled  by 
Dr.  Smith  ; and  for  simplicity  of  arrangement,  perspicuity  of 
view,  power  of  argument,  and  practical  deduction,  his  Treatise  ott 
Fever  stands,  we  believe,  without  competition  at  the  head  of  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  this  abstruse  disease.  The  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  between  symptoms  and  the  states  they 
indicate,  was  never  before  so  clearly  pointed  out;  the  theory 
of  fever  is  laid  down  with  unprecedented  plausibility  ; and  the 
variety  of  cases  and  dissections  which  are  given  may  furnish 
him,  who  questions  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn,  with 
ample  materials  to  construct  inferences  of  his  own.  But  the 
treatment  proposed  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  important  question 
of  contagion,  must  be  discussed  on  another  occasion. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  Essai  Historiquc  sur  les  Liberies  de  VEglise  Gallicane,  et 
des  autres  eglises  cathoUques,  par  M.  Grdgoire,  anfien  eveque  de 
Blois,  8fc.  Svo.  pp.  457.  Paris. 

2.  Histoire  critique  de  I'Assemblee  generale  dii  Clerge  de  France  eri 
16S2,  el  de  la  Declaration  des  quatre  articles  qui  ij  furent  adoptes; 
suivie  du  Discours  de  M.  I'Abhe  Fleury,  avec  des  Notes  par  M.  Taba~ 
raud,  8vo.  pp.  406,  Paris.  1828. 

Public  attention  has  been  much  directed  of  late  to  the  eccle- 
siastical feuds  in  France,  in  which,  as  usual,  each  party  mis- 
represents its  adversary. 

From  a very  remote  period  in  the  history  of  France,  great  dis- 
putes on  the  proper  limits  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers 
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have  taken  place  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular 
establishments  of  that  kingdom.  The  most  remarkable  are,  the 
contests  between  pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fair;  those 
which  occurred  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanction;  those  on  the  Con- 
cordat between  pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  ; those  on 
the  Declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1682;  those  on  the 
Concordat  between  pope  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon  ; and  that  to 
which  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  gave  rise.  All  have 
chiefly  turned  on  the  right  of  the  pope  to  legislate  in  temporal 
concerns,  and  to  enforce  his  spiritual  legislation  by  an  exercise 
of  temporal  power. 

It  is  clear,  that  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  the  popes  were 
invested  with  no  right  to  temporal  power  ; nor  did  thev  derive, 
in  virtue  of  their  spiritual  character,  any  claim  to  property. 
They  first  acquired  it  from  the  emperor  Constantine  ; who,  by 
his  Constitution  at  Milan  in  321,  enabled  the  Christian  church 
to  hold  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  every  description. 
In  consequence  of  it,  the  popes  obtained  large  temporal  posses- 
sions : these  were  considerably  increased  by  the  donations  of 
the  celebrated  Countess  Mecthildis  : thus  the  popes  became 
large  land-owners.  Insensibly,  in  consequence  of  their  constant 
residence  at  Ronre,  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  of  the  influence  obtained,  they  acquired  the  rights  and 
powers  of  magistracy.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  seats  both 
of  the  western  and  the  eastern  empire  were  established  at  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  civil  government  of  Italy  was  assigned  to 
an  Exarch,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna.  He  generally 
left  the  immediate  management  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  cora- 
cerrrs  to  the  popes;  thus,  indirectly  and  by  degrees,  they  obtained 
in  Rome  and  the  adjacent  territory,  temporal  jurisdiction  and 
political  power,  but  with  a subordination,  which  at  length  became 
little  more  than  nominal,  to  the  emperors.  The  part  which  they 
took  in  the  election  of  Charlemagne  to  the  empire  of  the  west, 
connected  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  The  pope  received  from 
him  and  his  successors  such  extensive  possessions  and  over- 
powering influence  as  virtually  rendered  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  independent  of  the  emperor,  and  elevated  them  into  a 
rival  power.  They  ultimately  advanced  their  pretensions  so 
high,  as  to  claim  in  virtue  of  the  divine  origination  of  their  spiri- 
tual authority,  temporal  supremacy  over  all  Christendom  and  its 
sovereigns ; so  far  at  least,  as  gave  them  an  alleged  divine  right 
to  exercise  temporal  power  over  them,  when  the  interests  of 
religion  rendered  it  necessary  for  effecting  a luighty  good,  or 
preventing  an  enormous  evil.  In  either  of  these  cases,  they  as- 
serted an  authority  to  depose  sovereigns  and  to  free  their  sub- 
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jects  from  the  obligation  of  allegiance.  The  celebrated  bull  of 
Boniface  VI II,  called  Unam  sanctam,  from  the  two  first  words  of 
it,  asserts  in  the  most  express  terras,  the  pope’s  right  both  to 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  sword. 

Fleuri,in  his  Discourse  on  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
justly  compliments  her  on  the  able  and  effective  resistance  to 
the  undue  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See,  which  she  has  imde- 
viatingly  exhibited.  In  the  contest  between  Boniface  VIII, 
and  Philip  the  Fair,  in  which  the  former  promulgated  the 
scandalous  bull  that  has  been  mentioned,  the  clergy  of  France 
sided  with  their  monarch. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  disputes  on  investitures,  the  French 
clergy  insisted  on  the  independence  of  the  monarch  of  the 
Roman  See  in  temporal  concerns.  The  ceremony  of  investiture 
was  made  by  presenting  to  the  bishop  elect  the  ring  and  crosier 
ot  his  predecessor.  To  this,  as  a spiritual  ceremony,  apparently 
conferring  on  the  prelate  his  episcopal  rights,  the  clergy  gene- 
rally objected.  The  sovereign  contended,  that  it  was  only 
meant  to  denote  the  royal  assent  to  the  prelate’s  holding  the 
temporal  possessions  annexed  to  his  see.  In  France, — to  which 
only  the  present  article  refers, — the  adjustment  was  effected  by 
different  instruments ; — the  Concordat  of  1268,  attributed  to 
St.  Louis;  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII,  in  1438; 
and  the  Concordat  signed  by  pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  in 
1516.  The  authenticity  of  the  Concordat  of  St.  Louis  has  been 
contested ; the  Pragmatic  Sanction  originated  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  Constance  and  that  of  Basil.  The 
former  promulgated  a decree  which  asserted,  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  the  superiority  of  a general  council  over  the 
pope : the  council  of  Basil  adopted  this  decree,  transmitted  it 
and  all  the  other  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Constance  to 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  solicited  his  acceptance  of  them. 
The  monarch  assembled  at  Bourges  several  of  the  principal 
prelates,  nobles,  and  magistrates  of  the  kingdom.  The  assembly 
explicitly  and  solemnly  accepted  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  and  ordered  that  the  ancient  mode  of  electing 
bishops  should  be  adhered  to  ; that  the  claim  of  the  pope  to 
reserve  to  himself,  or  to  grant  to  others,  the  benefices  of  all 
cathedral  churches  in  France,  or  to  present  to  any  benefice  in 
France  before  it  became  vacant,  should  be  abolished;  that 
there  should  be  no  appeal  to  the  pope  omisso  medio — that  is, 
without  passing  through  all  the  intermediate  tribunals  ; that 
the  ultimate  appeal  should  be  heard  by  the  pope,  not  at  Rome, 
but  by  his  judges  in  France,  under  certain  regulations  ; and  that 
the  pope  should  no  longer  receive  from  bishops  newly  chosen  the 
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aiiuaics  or  one  year’s  income  of  their  possessions.  Tlie  decrees 
of  the  assembly  of  Bourges  passed  unanimously  ; they  were 
confirmed  by  the  monarch,  and  verified  and  registered  by  the 
parliament.  Thus  they  became  a law  of  the  state,  and  figured 
in  history  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  popes  were  greatly 
incensed  at  it ; the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  (the  strenuous  supporter 
of  the  papal  power  in  the  unmitigated  violence  of  barbarous 
ages)  reprobates  it  in  the  strongest  terms  ; while  the  advocates 
ot  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church  deem  it  one  of  the  corner 
stones  of  their  independence. 

In  1510,  a decree  of  a national  council  of  France  held  at 
Toulouse  having  recognized  it,  pope  Julius  II  in  1512  pro- 
scribed it  by  a solemn  bull ; and  cited  all  the  favourers  of  it, 
whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  their  dignity, — even  crowned 
heads, — to  appear  within  a certain  time  before  him,  and  submit 
to  his  sentence.  Against  this  bull,  the  parliament  and  a large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  of  France  protested.  The  disputes 
continued;  at  length,  in  1516,  Francis  I,  then  having  great 
need  of  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  in  his  wars  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  rescinded,  and  a con- 
cordat was  signed  by  him  and  pope  Leo  X.  By  this  the  pope 
acknowledged  in  the  king  a right  to  nominate  to  all  the  bene- 
fices of  the  kingdom  under  certain  restrictions,  and  engaged  to 
give  bulls  to  the  prelates  whom  he  should  nominate  to  them. 
The  concordat  was  silent  on  the  claim  of  the  popes  to  the 
annates,  but  the  pope,  with  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  so- 
vereign, immediately  resumed  them.  The  concordat  was  con- 
firmed by  a councii  held  at  Rome  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateral!.  Ihe  parliament  of  Paris  registered  the  concordat 
with  marked  reluctance,  and  even  with  a formal  protestation 
that  it  \yould  always  conform  in  its  judicial  decisions  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction;  and  began  immediately  to  proceed  on  this 
plan.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  king  withdrew  from  the  par- 
liament the  cognizance  of  causes  arising  on  the  concordat,  and 
assigned  them  to  the  great  council. 

The  disputes  continued: — in  general  the  secular  clergy  were 
hostile  to  the  concordat  and  to  other  ultramontane  pretensions  ; 
the  regular  clergy  favoured  them;  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
archbishop  of  Rheims  and  Lyons,  directed  his  agent  at  the 
council  of  Trent  to  declare  in  his  name,  that  "he  was  a French- 
man, and  had  been  educated  in  the  University  of  Paris,  which 
held  that  the  authority  of  a council  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
pope,  and  censured  as  heretics  those  who  maintained  the  oppo- 
site opinion ; that,  in  France,  the  council  of  Constance  was  deemed 
to  be  in  all  its  parts  a general  council ; and  that  the  French 
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would  rather  die  than  gainsay  its  authority.”  On  the  other 
hand  Cardinal  du  Perron,  the  head  of  all  the  ultrainontanes  in 
France,  at  an  assembly  of  the  States  General  held  at  Paris  in 
1614,  argued  strongly,  in  a discourse  which  lasted  three  hours, 
in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  pope  to  depose  sovereigns  for 
heresy,  and  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  But 
in  1672,  an  event  took  place  which  brought  the  point  to  a 
decision. 

By  what  is  termed  the  Regale,  the  kings  of  France  claim  to 
be  entitled  to  the  revenues  of  episcopal  sees  during  their 
vacancies.  This  right  was  contested,  on  some  particular 
grounds,  by  the  bishops  of  Painiers  and  Aleth  : they  were  sup- 
ported by  pope  Innocent  XI.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair. 
All  the  other  prelates  of  France  sided  with  the  monarch.  He 
issued  an  edict,  by  which  he  magisterially  asserted  his  preroga- 
tive ; the  edict  was  immediately  registered  by  the  parliament, 
and  accepted  by  the  clergy  then  sitting  in  their  public  assembly. 
The  pope  answered  the  monarch’s  edict  by  a very  angry  brief. 
Without  waiting  for  a regular  notification  of  it,  the  prelates 
addressed  a letter  to  the  king  I’equesting  him  to  call  a council, 
or  to  convene  a general  assembly  of  all  the  clergy  of  his  king- 
dom to  consider  and  pronounce  on  the  subject.  The  latter 
mode  w'as  adopted  by  the  pope.  The  assembly  met,  and  drew 
up  their  celebrated  Declaration  of  1682.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
four  following  articles.  The  first  article  declares,  that  “ the 
power  which  Jesus  Christ  has  given  to  St.  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors, vicars  of  Christ,  relates  only  to  spiritual  things,  and 
those  which  concern  salvation;  and  not  to  things  civil  and 
temporal : so  that,  in  temporals,  kings  and  princes  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  ecclesiastical  power;  and  cannot  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly be  deposed  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  their  subjects 
discharged  by  it  from  the  obedience  which  they  owe  to  the 
sovereigns,  or  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.” 

The  second  article  declares  that  “ the  plenitude  of  the  power 
which  resides  in  the  holy  see  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
in  respect  to  spiritual  concerns,  does  not  derogate  from  what 
the  council  of  Constance  has  defined  in  its  fourth  and  fifth 
sessions,  on  the  superior  authority  of  general  councils.” 

The  third  article  declares  that  “ the  exercise  of  the  apostolical 
povyer  of  the  holy  see  should  be  governed  by  the  canons, 
which  have  been  enacted  by  the  spirit  of  God,  and  are  respected 
by  all  the  Christian  world ; and  that  the  rules,  customs  and 
usages  received  by  the  kingdom  and  churches  of  France  and 
approved  by  the  holy  see,  should  be  inviolably  preserved.” 

The  fourth  article  declares,  “ that,  in  questions  of  faith,  the 
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pope  has  the  principal  authority,  and  that  his  decisions  extend 
over  the  universal  Church  and  each  church  in  particular  ; but 
tliat  unless  they  have  the  consent  of  the  Church,  they  are  not 
irreforinable.’ 

The  articles  passed  unanimously ; the  monarch  immediately 
issued  an  edict,  ordering  that  the  Declaration  should  be  regis- 
tered ; that  it  should  be  made  and  subscribed  by  all  the  par- 
liaments, bailiwicks,  stewarties,  universities,  faculties  of  divi- 
nity and  common  law,  within  his  dominions  ; that  no  person 
regular  or  secular  should  write  or  teach  any  doctrine  contrary 
to  the  Declaration  ; and  that  every  person  appointed  to  a pro- 
fessorship of  theology  should  previously  to  his  entering  into 
office,  engage  to  teach  no  other  doctrine.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  articles  were  universally  signed  by  the  Jesuits,  as  was  proved 
beyond  controversy  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  society. 

From  the  era  of  the  Declaration  to  the  present  time,  the 
articles  were  recognized  throughout  the  French  dominions,  by 
the  persons  who  were  required  to  sign  them  by  the  royal  edict. 

The  Declaration  gave  Innocent  XI,  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair,  the  greatest  offence.  He  expressed  his  indignation  in  the 
strongest  terms  ; and  refused  bulls  of  institution  to  all  the  pre- 
lates nominated  by  Louis  XIV  to  the  sees  then  vacant : they 
amounted  to  thirty  five.  By  the  monarch’s  direction,  the  Pro- 
cureur-general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  appealed  to  a future 
council,  from  all  that  the  pope  had  done,  or  should  thereafter  do, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  his  rights. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  death  of  Innocent,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VIII  his  im- 
mediate successor'.  The  latter,  a few  days  before  his  death, 
promulgated  a bull,  by  which  he  pronounced  the  Declaration  of 
1682  and  the  other  acts  of  the  assembly  of  that  year  to  be 
absolutely  null. 

A spirit  of  conciliation  was  shown  by  Innocent  XII,  the 
successor  of  Alexander'.  Soothing  letters  wer  e then  written  to 
his  holiness,  by  the  monarch,  by  the  prelates  whose  sees  were 
vacant,  and  by  some  of  those  prelates  who  had  been  present  at 
the  assembly  of  1682.  On  receipt  of  them,  the  pope  granted 
the  bulls  required  by  the  prelates  named  to  the  vacant  sees.  On 
the  perusal  of  the  letters,  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  intention- 
ally so  expressed  as  to  be  susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  and 
that  each  party  was  left  at  liberty  to  understand  them  after  his 
own  manner.  The  pope  treated  them  as  expressing  a sorrow 
that  the  proceeding  of  1682  had  justly  given  him  displeasure  : 
the  writers  were  known  to  understand  them  as  expressing  a 
sorrow  that  they  had  displeased  the  pope,  leaving  it  at  large 
whether  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  was  just  or  not. 
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From  1682  to  the  present  time,  the  four  articles  have  been 
regularly  signed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  edict  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  popes  have  never  ceased  to  regard  them  with  an 
evil  eye.  Out  of  France,  many  treatises  against  all  the  articles 
have  been  published.  Roccaberti,  a general  of  the  Dominican 
order,  published  a collection  of  them  in  thirty-one  volumes  in 
folio.  Bossuet  justified  the  articles  by  his  “ Defence  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Clergy  of  France,”  in  two  quarto  volumes,  a 
w ork  of  uncommon  learning,  power  of  argument,  and  eloquence. 
An  abridgment  of  it  in  a thin  octavo  volume  was  published 
in  London,  by  the  Abbe  Coulon  during  his  emigration. 

In  the  negotiations  between  pope  Pius  VII,  and  Napoleon, 
then  chief  consul,  the  latter  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  prevail 
on  his  holiness  to  sanction  the  four  articles,  but  without  success. 
The  Concordat  signed  by  the  pope  and  Napoleon  on  the  I5th 
of  July  1801,  is  silent  upon  the  articles.  In  the  negotiations 
which  afterwards  took  place,  the  pope  was  repeatedly  pressed  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  sanction  them ; this  he  absolutely 
refused ; but  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  was  deputed  to  his 
holiness  by  Napoleon,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  French  prelates,  has  informed  the  public,  in  the  account 
which  he  published  of  these  negotiations,*  that  “ his  holiness, 
repeated  frequently  to  the  commissioners  by  whom  the  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  Declaration  ; that  if  the  disputes  turned  on 
the  first  article  only,  and  which  was  the  only  article  in  which 
in  his  opinion  the  tranquillity  of  the  states  was  concerned,  he 
would  subscribe  that  article  without  difficulty.” 

These  historical  minutes  will  be  closed,  by  observing  that  on 
the  1 Ith  day  of  June  1817,  a concordat  was  entered  into  between 
pope  Pius  Vll.  and  Louis  XVIII. ; that  soon  after  its  signature, 
the  pope  announced  it  by  an  approving  bull,  and  that  it  con- 
forms, in  all  respects,  to  the  concordat  signed  by  pope  Leo  X. 
and  Francis  I. 

What  has  been  written  will  be  found  to  be  an  accurate 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  church  on  the  points  that 
have  been  noticed,  as  those  doctrines  were  understood  by 
Bossuet,  Fleuri,  D’Aguessau,  and  other  writers  of  that  tem|>er. 
From  the  middle  of  the  last  century  till  the  present  time,  they 
have  been  carried  far  beyond  the  intentions  of  the  first  propound- 
ers and  advocates  of  them,  by  several  French,  Italian,  and 
German  writers.  The  system  adopted  by  these  is  termed  on 
the  continent,  the  New  Discipline,  Nova  Disciplina.  The 
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object  of  its  favourers  is,  according  to  their  own  statements,  to 
simplify  the  Catholic  religion;  to  effect  a general  reduction  of 
religious  orders,  to  abolish  exemptions  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops,  to  diminish  the  intercourse,  even  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns, with  the  see  of  Rome,  and,  speaking  generally,  to  divide 
the  Catholic  church  into  a multitude  of  ecclesiastical  republics, 
with  a subordination  little  more  than  nominal,  to  the  supreme 
pontiff.  Many  attempts  to  effect  an  economy  of  this  kind  were 
made  in  Austria,  Tuscany,  and  Naples.  The  best  account  of 
them  which  has  appeared,  is  that  in  the  first  of  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  title  to  this  article,  and  that  given  in  the  life 
of  Scipio  de  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia. 

We  have  noticed  the  expression  of  Fleuri,  in  which  he  com- 
pliments his  country  for  having  resisted  more  successfully  than 
any  other,  the  encroachments  of  the  see  of  Rome.  There  cer- 
tainly is  ground  to  controvert  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion.— 
Before  the  Reformation,  to  which  period  Fleuri  must  be  con- 
sidered to  refer,  none  had  opposed  so  strong  or  so  successful 
checks  to  the  undue  pretensions  of  the  papal  court  as  the  par- 
liaments of  England  had  done  by  the  statutes  of  Praemunire  and 
Provisors,  the  statutes  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  statutes  of  Mortmain. 
In  respect  to  investitures,  the  charter  of  king  John,  afterwards 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  his  great  charter,  and  the  25 
of  Edward  III.  St.  6 § 3,  gave  up  to  the  chapters  the  free  use 
of  electing  their  prelates.  This  statute  was  not,  like  the  French 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  repealed  by  a concordat,  or  any  other 
arrangement  while  England  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  : but  the  majestic  lord  who  burst  the  bonds  of  Rome, 
to  use  Mr.  Gray’s  expression,  by  a statute  of  the  25th  year  of 
his  reign  enjoined  the  chapters  to  elect  the  nominee  of  the 
crown,  under  the  penalties  of  a praemunire.  This  made  the 
whole  episcopal  order,  and  all  aspirants  to  it,  dependants  on 
the  crown.  Till  then,  the  prelacy  was  a check  on  its  enormi- 
ties, and  in  some  degree  a safeguard  of  the  constitution.  In 
Spain,  the  sovereigns,  by  immemorial  prescription  always  al- 
lowed by  the  popes,  have  uninterruptedly  presented  to  episcopal 
sees,  and  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the  church.— “ Brown’s 
Fasciculus  rerum  expetendarum  et  fugiendarum,”  contains  a 
multitude  of  documents,  which  shew  the  resistance  of  the 
German  states  and  churches  to  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to  in- 
fringe their  civil  or  religious  rights.  Three  deserve  particular 
notice  ; the  Catalogue  printed  by  Wieclius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ancient  writers,  who  had  published  treatises  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  the  German  church  ; the  Concordat  of  Mentz, 
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since  edited  by  Koch,  by  which,  in  1447,  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Basil,  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  a general  council 
to  the  pope,  were  adopted  in  Germany  ; and  the  celebrated 
“ Centum  Gravamina,”  or  list  of  the  hundred  grievances,  of 
the  German  churches;  was  presented,  at  the  diet  of  Nurem- 
burg  in  1522  to  the  pope’s  nuncio.  The  last  attracted  so  much 
notice,  that  Pope  Paul  III.  caused  an  abridgement  of  it  to  be 
made,  and  to  be  publicly  read  before  a consistory  of  cardinals. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  a much  earlier  date  than 
is  usually  fixed,  should  be  assigned  to  the  revival  of  letters  : 
it  is  in  the  same  manner  possible  that  a much  earlier  than 
the  common  era  should  be  assigned  to  the  resistance  of 
the  states  of  Europe  to  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  court.  It  is  singular  that  no  persons  were  so  ac- 
tively opposed  to  the  popes  as  the  Fratricelli,  or  the  Friars 
who  rebelled  against  them.  To  these,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  justly 
observes,  from  Wetstein,  the  discovery  that  the  Pope  is  anti- 
christ is  justly  due.  Father  Dolcino  seems  to  have  been  their 
leader  : Occam  walked  in  his  steps,  and  these  were  both  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  many  others ; the  Germans  have 
greatly  exceeded,  in  modern  times,  the  French.  We  have  noticed 
the  Pistoian  projects : they  made  little  way  in  France.  In  fact 
the  re-action  in  France  was  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Christianity. 
The  Pistoian  notions  prevailed  for  a time  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many ; but,  long  before  their  arrival  in  it,  large  portions  of  that 
territory  had  been  occupied  by  the  Syncretists,  or  those  who 
thought  that  the  articles  of  Faith,  the  belief  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  were  very  few.  The  germ  of  this  system  may 
be  traced  to  the  writings  of  Arminius  and  his  first  disciples. 
But  the  Syncretists  soon  divaricated  into  the  rationalists  and 
mystics.  The  former  system  banishes  mystery  from  religion,  and 
subjects  the  truth  of  scriptural  narrative  and  the  soundness  of  its 
doctrines  to  the  test  of  reason  ; while  mysticism  but  solves  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  reason  suggests,  by  feeling  and  allegory. 
The  attention  of  our  countrymen  has  been  recently  called  to  the 
German  controversy  by  Mr.  Rose’s  discourses  at  Cambridge ; 
but  he  has  not  informed  us,  with  sufficient  precision,  in  what 
rationalism  consists.  Does  he  or  does  he  not  avow  the 
only  genuine  principle  of  all  consistent  Protestant  churches, 
that  they  acknowledge  no  law  but  the  scriptures,  no  inter- 
preter of  the  scriptures  but  the  understanding  and  con- 
science of  the  individual?  If  Mr.  Rose  avows  this  prin- 
ciple, he  is  a true  Protestant  and  must  admit  a rationalist  to  be 
one.  He  is  not  a true  Protestant,  and  the  authority  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs,  is  his  Pope.  The  discussion,  iike 
all  discussions,  will  serve  the  cause  of  truth. 
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The  constant  stnigg-le  to  increase  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  popedom  on  one  side,  and  to  diminish  it  on  the  other,  is 
evidently  the  agent  which  has  reduced  the  power  of  the  holy 
see  to  its  present  comparatively  innocuous  form.  The  popes 
liad  the  misfortune  to  acquire  in  the  dark  ages,  more  than  it 
was  essentially  possible  that  they  should  preserve  in  more  en- 
lightened ones.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  whatever 
external  acknowledgment  may  have  been  yielded  to  their 
claims,  almost  the  whole  of  the  lay  talent  in  Europe  has  always 
run  in  an  under-current  of  opposition.  The  effects  of  this  have 
been  good  in  every  way  ; in  none  happier,  than  in  removing  those 
bars  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  which  our 
ancestors,  judging  from  what  lay  before  them,  had  determined 
to  be  insuperable. 


Art.  XII. — The  Address  of  the  London  Radical  Reform  Association  to 
the  People  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Oct,  19,  1829.  London. 
W.  E.  Andrews. 

rpHERE  are  three  kinds  of  men  that  profess  to  shoot  a wood- 
■**  cock.  The  first  are  those  who  see  their  game,  and  fire  at  it 
as  directly  as  they  can.  The  second  are  they  who  fire  without 
seeing  their  game  at  all.  These  are  supposed  to  be  considerably 
less  successful  than  the  others.  The  third  kind  are  those  who 
see  the  game,  and  make  a point  of  firing  the  other  way.  And 
as  these  last  were  never  known  to  kill  a w'oodcock  yet,  the 
direct  inference  with  many  people  is,  that  they  never  meant  to 
do  it  from  the  first ; and  that  if  they  bring  home  a list  of  killed 
of  their  neighbours  hogs,  dogs,  or  poultry,  it  is  because  they 
really  went  out  to  bag  this  kind  of  prey,  and  not  the  other.  In 
short  there  is  a considerable  and  increasing  sect  who  conceive, 
that  one  way  of  judging  of  the  object  of  any  man  or  set  of  men, 
is  to  observe  the  way  they  go  about  to  compass  it.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  conceal,  that  this  philosophy  is  not  without  opponents  ; 
there  are  many  individuals  of  good  estate  who  lean  the  other  way. 
The  sect  therefore  cannot  claim  authority  on  the  ground  of  una- 
nimous assent  ; or  demand  to  have  it  set  down  like  an  axiom  in 
Euclid,  that  the  way  to  shoot  woodcocks  is  to  aim  at  them. 
It  makes  part  of  the  debateable  ground  of  natural  science  f and, 
in  England  at  least,  must  be  noted  as  one  of  those  points,  on 
which  a prudent  man  should  confine  himself  to  observing  that 
a great  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Precisely  the  same  kind  of  obscurity  hangs  over  certain 
parts  of  the  subject  of  politics.  For  example,  it  is  pretty 
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generally  professed  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  people  ouc^ht 
to  be  represented  ; but  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  determine, 
whether  this  is  best  done  by  their  having  voices  in  the  election 
of  their  representatives,  or  by  their  having  none.  Some  persons, 
for  instance,  think  that  it  would  promote  the  intended  object’ 
if  large  towns  like  Manchester  and  Leeds  had  a chance  for 
chusing  at  least  one  representative.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
believe,  that  the  way  to  accomplish  the  end,  is  to  cause  two 
representatives  to  be  elected  by  nine  drunken  men  in  Cornwall. 

In  this  unsettled  state  of  public  opinion,  the  subject  is  clearly 
open  to  debate ; and  no  man  can  be  offended  at  any  course  his 
neighbour’s  judgment  may  pursue,  seeing  that  his  own  must  be 
equally  hostile  to  the  conclusions  of  somebody  else.  It  is 
demonstrably  unjust,  that  the  man  who  determines  on  shooting 
with  the  butt-end,  should  put  himself  into  a passion  with  his 
friends  who  prefer  another  way.  It  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
social  liberty ; and  is  not  to  be  tolerated  even  in  the  squire  of 
the  parish.  Nobody  wants  him  to  shoot  his  birds  but  as  he 
pleases  ; they  only  want  to  shoot  their  own. 

If  the  people  are  to  be  represented  at  all,  they  ought  to  chuse 
then  representatives.  If  they  do  not  chuse  their  representatives, 
they  are  not  represented  at  all.  If  some  do  and  some  do  not’ 
then  some  are  represented  and  some  not  represented  at  all. 
And  the  grand  query  is,  why  some  are  to  be  not  represented 
at  all. 

If  a number  of  men  were  invited  to  form  a joint-stock  company 
for  some  common  purpose,  it  would  be  an  odd  species  of  invita- 
tion which  should  begin  by  stating,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
subscnbGis  wgig  to  havG  no  voice  eithei’  in  directinj^  or 
inquiring  into  the  application  of  the  common  stock.  It  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  advertisement,  ‘Wanted,  a number  of 
gulls,  who  having  no  other  way  of  losing  their  money,  may  be 
accommodated  here.”  It  would  bear  fraud  and  fallacy  upon  the 
ace  of  it ; and  scarcely  any  man  would  be  found  hardy  enough 
to  put  forward  such  a scheme,  and  assuredly  none  foolish 
enough  to  enter  into  it.  Now  if  nobody  would  voluntarily 
enter  into  such  a scheme,  those  who  habitually  live  under  the 
operation  of  such  a one  must  do  it  involuntarily.  It  must  be 
Decause  they  cannot  help  themselves  ; or  in  other  words,  because 
torce  IS  put  upon  them  by  those  who  have  the  luck  to  play  the 
winning  game. 

ii"!  such  an  association  it  was  necessary 
that  those  who  held  the  larger  stakes  should  have  the  larger 
share  of  direction,  and  that  the  way  to  compass  this,  was  that 
lose  ivho  held  the  smaller  stakes  should  have  no  share  at  all ; it  is 
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clear  that  such  a proposition  would  be  hooted  off  witli  general 
contemjit.  There  may  be  reasons  why  there  should  be  a 
difference ; and  if  there  is  no  naturally-existing  cause  why  the 
holders  of  tlie  larger  stakes  carry  with  them  a proportionate 
influence  over  the  holders  of  the  smaller,  it  may  be  right  to 
produce  the  effect  by  artificial  means.  But  whatever  might  be 
tlie  necessity  for  such  means,  they  could  never  go  the  length  of 
determining,  that  the  holders  of  the  small  stakes  should  have 
no  influence  at  all.  This  is  to  make  the  difference  infinite  ; 
and  whatever  the  difference  in  the  just  proportion  may  be,  it  is 
clear  it  never  can  be  infinite. 

Now  as  no  comparison  holds  good  beyond  certain  limits,  so 
it  happens  in  the  present  case,  that  there  are  two  striking  points 
in  which  the  great  joint-stock  company  called  a state  or  political 
community,  differs  from  the  others  to  which  it  may  have  been 
compared.  And  these  are.  First,  that  the  sacrifices  demanded  of 
the  holders  of  the  smaller  stakes,  are  absolutely  greater  than  those 
demanded  from  the  larger;  and.  Secondly,  that  on  the  supposition 
that  each  individual  had  a vote  alike,  there  are  naturally-existing 
causes  why  the  influence  of  the  holders  of  the  great  stakes  over 
the  others, — or  in  other  words,  of  the  rich  over  the  poor, — if  not 
greater  than  was  desirable  for  any  good  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  common  interest,  would  at  all  events  not  be  less. 

Compare  now  the  sacrifices  which  a poor  man  is  continually 
called  upon  to  make  to  what  is  stated  (and  perhaps  justly)  to  be 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Weigh,  for  example,  the  loss 
and  suffering  to  which  every  poor  man  of  certain  years  is  liable 
from  being  called  on  to  serve  in  the  militia,  with  the  loss  and 
suffering  the  rich  man  encounters  from  seeing  the  price  of  a 
substituw  (charged  against  his  rental.  Take  the  case  of  any 
other  tax,  and  compare  the  relative  effect  of  what  falls  on  the 
possessor  of  the  single  ewe  lamb,  with  what  falls  on  the 
owner  of  the  flocks  on  a thousand  hills.  Thence  collect  the 
evidence  and  the  proof,  that  the  poor  have  in  reality  a much 
more  urgent  personal  stake  in  the  management  of  the  common 
stock,  than  the  rich  ; — add  to  it  the  testimony  of  history  that 
the  rich,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  have  always  contrived  to  take 
care  of  themselves  ; — and  see  if  the  resulting  conclusion  is  not, 
that  the  goodness  of  a government  is  measured  by  the  degree  in 
which  the  poor,  and  not  the  rich,  have  the  power  to  take  care 
of  themselves, — in  the  same  manner  as  the  goodness  of  a crutch 
is  measured  by  its  fitting  the  lame  side  and  not  the  sound. 

Next,  that  the  rich  ought  to  be  but  too  happy  to  allow  an 
equality  of  suffrage  to  be  as  much  as  they  can  demand,  if  other 
people  will  only  refrain  from  asking  if  it  is  not  too  much.  And 
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here  it  is  plain,  that  by  possessing  the  wealth,  they  possess  a 
power  of  influencing  other  men,  exactly  proportioned  to  that 
wealth.  Tlie  equality  of  representation  is  only  like  the  equality 
of  right  to  go  in  at  the  door  of  a market ; it  does  not  imply  the 
power  of  having  equal  influence  when  men  are  there.  The 
demand  therefore  of  the  rich  to  have  not  only  the  influence  of 
their  wealth,  but  to  cut  off  the  poor  from  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation besides,  is  like  the  assertion  that  they  cannot  enjoy 
their  just  privileges  in  the  market,  unless  they  can  pass  a 
law  to  have  the  poor  kept  out  in  addition.  It  is  clear  that  the 
poor  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  them,  if  they  see  the 
rich  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  riches  in  the  market,  and  put 
up  quietly  with  the  contrast  of  their  own  inferiority if  they 
content  themselves  with  the  tripe  and  the  offal,  and  lovingly 
aid  in  securing  to  the  wealthy  the  sirloin  and  the  haunch.  If 
they  do  this  at  all,  it  is  evidently  because  they  are  aware  that 
the  same  security  of  property  which  gives  the  rich  man  his 
sirloin,  is  what  ensures  themselves  their  tripe ; but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  should  extend  the  argument,  to  shut- 
ting themselves  out  of  their  homely  portion  besides. 

The  w/iiggisms  that  are  abroad  upon  this  question  of  repre- 
sentation, are,  that  the  poor  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  of  the  state,  and  that  the  rich  do.  To  this  the 
answers  are,  first,  that  the  poor  do  not  ask  to  direct  the  state  by 
themselves,  but  solely  as  their  influence  may  be  distilled  and 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  the  rich.  If  the  poor  were  to  ask 
that  ten  day-labourers  in  St.  Giles’s  should  be  shut  up  in  a box 
like  a jury,  and  required  to  record  their  opinion  upon  state 
affairs  before  they  ate  or  drank,  and  that  a like  process  should 
be  followed  in  every  parish  and  the  final  result  recorded  as  the 
fiat  of  the  community, — this  would  be  the  state  of  things  to 
which  the  objection  of  their  adversaries  applies.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  they  do  not  ask.  They  ask  no  more  than 
what  they  may  be  able  to  secure,  after  the  rich  man  has  had 
the  full  benefit  of  his  wealth  and  of  all  the  power  it  gives 
him  over  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  others.  This  is  one 
part  of  the  answer ; and  the  other  is,  that  the  rich  have  had  full 
time  and  opportunity  to  prove,  that  whoever  may  be  fit  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  community,  t/ie^  bj/  themselves  are  not.  They  have 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  a strange  pass  they  have  brought 
things  to.  The  drunken  coachman  that  drives  into  a ditch,  has 
not  given  stronger  proof  of  his  unfitness  to  hold  the  reins,  than 
the  ‘ higher  classes  ’ as  they  are  denominated,  have  given  of 
their  unfitness  to  be  entrusted  with  power,  except  under  the 
check  arising  from  the  admixture  and  combination  of  the  other 
yoL,  XU. — Westminster  Review,  o 
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portions  of  the  community.  If  the  governors  had  been  unmixed 
St.  Giles’s,  they  could  not  have  brought  the  numerical  mass 
of  the  community  to  greater  loss  and  suffering,  than  have  been 
the  result  of  the  monopoly  of  legislation  which  has  been  allowed 
to  the  wealthy.  It  is  not  denied  that  they  might  have  produced 
a considerable  mass  of  evil,  but  it  is  denied  that  they  could 
have  proilucefl  more.  Human  invention  could  have  gone  no 
further,  than  spending  all  a nation  had,  by  anticipation  for  an 
unjust  purpose,  and  then  prohibiting  commerce  by  way  of 
remedying  the  evil.  It  is  not  at  all  argued,  that  because  the 
community  has  had  the  misfortune  of  trying  one  extreme,  it 
therefore  ought  to  try  the  other ; but  that  it  ought  to  make  some 
endeavour  at  the  attainment  of  that  just  medium  and  combina'“ 
tion  of  the  interests  of  all,  which  it  requires  no  supernatural 
wisdom  to  perceive  to  be  for  the  security  of  the  whole. 

Another  of  the  sophisms  of  the  same  school,  is  that  men  and 
classes  of  men  are  well  enough  represented,  if  they  have  some  re- 
presentatives. This  is  the  fallacy  of  virtual  represenialion.  If  it 
is  urged,  that  virtual  representation  means  a representation  by 
means  of  proportional  parts, — as,  for  instance,  might  be  the 
case  if  one  man  in  a hundred  or  in  a thousand  were  to  be 
taken  by  lot  and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  electing  the  House 
of  Commons,' — then  the  answer  is,  that  nothing  like  any  such 
thing  is  in  existence,  and  therefore  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about 
it.  But  what  is  really  meant  by  the  phrase,  is  to  persuade  the 
manufacturers,  for  instance,  that  they  are  represented,  because 
there  are  some  manufacturers  in  the  house.  Each  class  is  to 
have  a representative,  or  it  may  be  two  or  three  ; and  those  who 
Ike  upon  the  public  are  to  have  the  rest.  Now  it  is  plain  that 
nobody  would  endure  such  nonsense  in  a joint-stock  company; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  enduring  it  any  where  else.  In 
a joint-stock  company  all  classes  would  see  that  it  was  of 
importance  to  them  not  only  to  have  some  votes,  but  to  have 
their  fair  proportion  of  votes.  No  man  or  set  of  men  would  be 
fooled  out  of  their  just  claims,  by  the  insinuation  that  it  was 
enough  if  they  had  one  vote  and  their  opponents  had  the  other 
ninety-nine. 

A third  falsehood  of  similar  origin  and  tendency  is,  that  there 
must  be  a King,  and  a House  of  Lords,,  and  a House  of  Commons 
by  courtesy  so  called, — but  that  the  House  of  Commons  must 
be  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords  over  again.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  people  be  but  a third  estate  in  their  own  land ; 
but  they  must  be  cut  down  into  the  third  of  a third,  or  reduced 
to  that  proportion  which  popular  jest  assigns  of  manhood  to  a 
tailor.  Now  if  this  meant  that  the  king  and  the  lords  should 
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have  the  just  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
is  inseparable  from  their  state,  and  which  all  the  law-making  in 
the  world  cannot  deprive  them  of,  it  would  be  defensible  and 
right.  But  it  means  no  such  thing.  It  means  that  they  shall 
have  that  kind  of  influence  which  is  procurable  by  nine-tenths 
ot  the  persons  called  the  commons  being  put  out  of  connection 
with  the  thing  called  the  House  of  Commons  altogether.  Not 
only  are  the  commons  in  the  aggregate  to  be  reduced  to  a tailor’s 
share;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  are  to  be  cut  down  to  no 
share  at  all.  What  is  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  those 
nine-tenths  ? Is  it  for  their  protection  ? The  King  or  the  House 
of  Lords  would  protect  them  just  as  well.  Is  it  for  the  hearino-  of 
their  complaints  ? They  have  no  voice,  except  by  the  same  luck 
that  they  may  find  one  among  the  bench  of  bishops.  Is  it  for  the 
promotion  ot  their  happiness  ? It  is  clear  that  their  happiness 
will  only  be  attended  to  when  every  body  has  done  attending  to 
his  own.  This  is  w'hat  to  nine-tenths  of  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land is  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no  secret  in  it ; it 
is  not  what  there  is  any  harm  in  talking  about;  it  is  what 
is  avowed,  defended,  boasted  of.  It  is  the  thing  as  it  ought 
to  be, — the  venerable  et  cetera,  which  it  is  held  forth  to  be  a 
crime  and  an  enormity  to  think  of  altering. 

If  a traveller  should  ever  reach  the  moon,  and  should  there 
be  introduced  to  a population  with  heads  beneath  their  shoulders, 
of  whom  nine-tenths  w'ere  cut  off  from  all  influence  in  the  regu- 
lation of  their  affairs,  and  the  other  tenth  sold  their  votes  at 
each  completion  of  a certain  number  ot  revolutions  of  their 
planet, — he  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  real  basis  of  this 
lunatic  constitution  was,  that  influence  in  the  government  was 
set  up  to  sale  to  the  best  bidder  as  at  Rome.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  be,  that  instead  of  the  empire  being  bougTit  of  an 
imperial  guard,  it  was  bought  of  a tenth  of  the  population  dis- 
persed in  tap-rooms  without  being  guardsmen.  Just  as  much 
organization  and  tendency  to  the  w'ell-governing  of  the  state  as 
there  was  in  the  Roman  invention,  would  there  be  in  the  other ; 
the  simple  beauty  of  each  is  equal.  And  if  the  traveller  was 
destined  to  be  made  merrv,  it  would  be  by  hearing  the  moon- 
calves that  surrounded  him  talk  of  their  invention  as  a monu- 
ment of  lunar  wisdom,  and  as  something  adorned  and  perfected 
by  the  touches  of  successive  generations  of  their  race.  The 
quarto  which  such  a traveller  would  publish  on  his  return,  would 
be  confirmation  strong,  of  the  notion  which  has  connected  the 
moon  with  madness,  and  assigned  it  as  the  resting-place  of  all 
things  trumpery  and  false, 

In  the  days  of  darkness  such  follies  might  have  been  winked 
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at  here  on  earth ; in  the  days  of  power,  they  might  have  been 
maintained  by  force.  But  the  days  of  both  are  passed  ; and 
the  belief  tliat  the  people  have  a ‘ glorious  constitution/  is  a 
gone-by  tale.  They  know  what  they  have,  and  they  know  that 
it  is  not  glorious.  They  see  their  position  ; and  their  object  is 
to  make  use  of  what  they  have,  in  order  to  obtain  what  they  have 
not.  In  this  pursuit,  the  classes  whose  personal  suffering  takes 
the  most  substantial  form  are  naturally  foremost.  The  wonder  is, 
that  the  classes  next  above,  in  whom  has  been  truly  said  to 
reside  the  preponderating  portion  of  the  momentum  of  the 
public,  should  be  so  long  in  joining.  They  are  all  busy  nursing 
the  existing  evils,  in  hopes  that  one  son  will  get  a commission 
in  the  army,  and  another  in  the  customs.  They  will  perhaps 
come  to  their  senses  at  some  time,  and  compare  the  value  of  the 
mess  of  pottage  for  which  they  sell  themselves,  with  the  value 
of  what  they  abandon  in  return. 

Suppose  now,  the  writer  of  this  Article  were  to  break  thi’ough 
the  etiquette  usually  observed  with  the  public,  and  clothe  him- 
self with  so  much  of  personality  as  to  state,  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  the  better  half  of  what  is  popularly  understood  to 
be  the  object  of  a wealthy  citizen’s  ambition, — that  he  was  what 
the  French  call  a millionaire,  and  something  more, — not  through 
any  merit  of  his  own,  but  by  inheritance  of  the  gains  of  success- 
ful commerce,  which  it  is  generally  understood  in  England  the 
gainer  is  permitted  to  make  over  to  his  children.  Suppose  that 
he  has  this  ; — a small  matter  compared  with  what  some  men  have 
at  stake,  but  still  worth  having; — and  let  him  ask,  in  his  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  all  to  whom  the  like  argument  may 
apply,  what  just  reason  can  be  given  why,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  has  common  sense  and  a desire  to  keep  his  own,  he 
should  not  join  with  all  and  every  body  that  is  engaged  in 
seeking  what  is  known  under  the  title  of  Radical  Reform. 
Let  no  man  be  startled  at  the  term  radical ; does  any  man  but 
the  guilty,  desire  a reform  that  is  not  radical  ? ‘ Radical’ 

means  that  which  shall  do  something  effectually  ; and  ‘ not 
radical’  means  not  doing  it  at  all.  Does  any  man  go  to  a doctor, 
and  ask  for  a cure  that  is  not  radical  ? All  men  have  been 
radicals,  who  ever  did  any  good  since  the  world  began.  Adam 
was  a radical,  when  he  cleared  the  first  place  from  rubbish,  for 
Eve  to  spin  in.  Noah  was  a prodigious  radical,  when,  hearing 
the  world  was  to  be  drowmed,  he  rvent  about  such  a common- 
sense  proceeding  as  making  himself  a ship  to  swim  in.  A 
whig  would  have  laid  half  a dozen  sticks  together  for  an  ark, 
and  called  it  a virtual  representation 

What  then  has  such  a man  as  has  been  described,  to  gain  by  the 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things  ? If  he  is  to  be  taxed, 
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he  has  not  necessarily  the  fragment  of  a share  in  giving  his  con- 
sent to  it,  any  more  than  a Polish  boor.  He  was  not  born  a 
drunken  artisan  in  a rotten  borough,  nor  the  son  of  one.  If  he 
looks  round  upon  the  way  in  which  what  is  taken  from  him  by 
taxation  is  disposed  of,  all  he  sees  is  an  organization  for  feeding 
certain  people  of  certain  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder. 
He  might  go  into  parliament,  and  try  to  obtain  a share  of  the  com- 
mon plunder;  but  for  this  he  is  too  proud.  He  might  stand  up 
for  the  oppression  of  the  poorer  orders  as  the  means  of  benefit- 
ing his  own;  but  for  this  he  is  too  wise.  If  he  has  children, 
where  is  he  to  )ilace  them  ? Commerce  is  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament ; he  can  get  them  into  the  list  of  bankrupts  by  the 
expenditure  of  a small  capital  as  w ell  as  of  a large  one.  All  the 
professions  are  overstocked,  in  consequence  of  the  same  pro- 
hibition ; there  are  two  curates  in  embryo  for  every  tithe  pig, 
nine  lawyers  for  every  possible  brief,  and  seven  doctors  to 
each  man  rich  enough  to  have  the  gout.  If  he  looks  at  his  rents, 
he  finds  nothing  but  negative  quantities  ; tenants  that  cannot 
pay,  coming,  like  impossible  roots,  by  pairs  ; his  income  is  an 
evanescent  series,  and  the  method  of  exhaustion  is  like  to  solve 
all  problems  in  his  book.  If  he  turns  to  his  connections, 
he  sees  nothing  but  insolvency  ; the  savings  of  the  father  lost 
by  the  failure  of  the  sons,  and  mothers  lamenting  over  it  as  the 
act  of  heaven,  without  finding  out  that  it  w'as  so  because  the 
ruling  powers  would  have  it  so.  On  looking  all  round  the 
compass,  he  sees  nothing  but  one  great  conspiracy  to  appro- 
priate and  gradually  draw'  oft’  the  savings  of  each  man’s 
industry,  in  support  of  a plan  whose  scope  and  object  is  to 
maintain  the  non-industrious.  .No  man  in  society  can  by  any 
exertion  of  economy  sustain  his  present  rank  and  transmit  it 
to  a line  of  successors  with  the  chance  of  their  sustaining  it 
also,  except  the  lucky  few  who  have  a patent  for  keeping 
themselves  and  their  descendants  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity. Men  who  obtain  property  by  industry  are  indulged 
with  the  power  of  transmitting  it  through  one  or  two  generations  ; 
but  there  is  a process  going  on,  by  which,  like  the  grains  in  a 
coffee-mill,  it  must  all  come  to  the  grinder  at  last.  He  who  has 
money  does  not  hold  it  in  fee  simple  ; but  by  a lease  of  greater 
or  shorter  length,  at  the  end  of  which  it  must  revert  to  that 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  which  quarters  its  descendants  on  the 
public.  In  this  state  of  things  the  marvel  is,  that  the  w'ell 
informed  part  of  the  middle  classes,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
commercial  classes,  does  not  arrange  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
reformers.  The  commercial  classes  have  a prejudice  against 
what  they  call  politics  ; derived  from  the  time  when  commercial 
men  were  for  the  moment  gaining  largely  by  the  spendthrift 
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anticipation  of  the  nationalexpenditure,  and  when  any  commercial 
man  found  opposed  to  the  measures  of  government  was  supposed 
to  be  so  only  because  he  was  unable  to  seize  his  share.  A con* 
nection  was  thus  formed  between  politics  and  bankruptcy  ; and 
the  prejudice  continues,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  circumstances. 
Nothing  can  account  for  the  tameness  with  which  commercial 
men  submit  to  the  prohibition  of  commerce,  but  this;  combined 
with  the  operation  of  the  foolish  hope,  that  they  shall  indi- 
vidually pick  something  out  of  the  common  wreck.  As  all 
things  have  an  end,  so  also  must  this  ; and  the  time  cannot  be 
far  off,  when  the  middle  classes,  and  those  of  the  highest  who  are 
not  entered  of  the  plot,  will  come  forward  to  join  their  influence 
to  the  cause  of  the  starving  poor.  Commercial  misery  may  be 
some  stimulus,  even  though  it  does  not  amount  to  the  misery  of 
a small  loaf.  A man  may  lawfully  wish  to  keep  what  he  has, 
even  though  he  has  not  yet  an  immediate  vision  of  the  alms- 
house. Every  body  knows  what  an  outcry  was  made  about 
property,  when  the  object  w'as  to  establish  the  supremacy  which 
has  led  to  the  present  ills.  The  London  Radical  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, is  virtually  an  association  for  the  defence  of  property. 
It  is  an  association  to  prevent  all  that  we  have  from  being  taken 
by  our  betters.  If  a manufacturing  operative  has  to  preserve 
himself  from  maintaining  a thousandth  part  of  a scion  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  out  of  his  platter,  a man  of  two  thousand  a 
year  has  to  save  himself  from  being  saddled  with  a full-grown 
imp  ; and  so  on  in  proportion.  The  time  will  come  when  rich 
and  poor  will  combine  to  make  every  man  eat  out  of  his  own 
dish  ; and  the  actual  agent  in  this  cruel  operation,  will  be  a 
radical  reform  in  what  is  called  the  commons  house  of  parliament. 

The  ways  in  which  the  middle  classes  will  exert  themselves 
when  they  come  forward,  will  be  the  same  in  which  they 
exert  themselves  for  other  objects.  They  will  use  the 
legitimate  power  they  have,  to  obtain  the  legitimate  power 
they  have  not.  Instead  of  fruitless  lamentations  over  the 
wretched  state  of  the  representation,  they  will  use  that  state, 
wretched  as  it  is,  as  a stepping-stone  to  one  that  shall  be 
better.  If  the  empire  is  for  sale,  they  will  buy  it  with  a view 
to  repair.  They  will  lay  aside  all  animosities,  and  combine  in 
their  compact  all  classes  where  a community  of  interest  can  be 
proved.  They  will  tell  the  clergy,  for  example,  that  W'hatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  political  economists  on  tithes,  it  is  clear 
that  the  working  orders  of  the  clergy  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
change.  To  them  all  change  must  be  for  good.  In  the  most 
unenlightened  countries,  this  truth  breaks  out.  A continental 
bishop  may  be  an  absolutist ; but  the  poor  man  that  was  met 
galloping  up  Mont  Cenis  on  his  mule  at  sun-set,  to  save  the 
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soul  of  a still-born  child  at  the  extremity  of  his  parish  of  thirty 
miles  diameter,  was  to  a certainty  a liberal.  Even  the  dignitaries 
of  the  English  church  might  find  out,  that  if  their  revenues  are 
threatened,  it  is  only  as  a sacrifice  to  maintain  the  landlords  in 
the  possession  of  the  Corn-laws.  Let  them  look,  at  the  c[uestion 
with  the  advantages  their  learning  and  talents  give  for  it ; and 
then  let  them  join  with  the  people  in  the  prosecution  of  a conir 
moil  interest,  or  else  give  up  their  revenues  quietly.  Why  should 
not  those  who  fleece  the  people,  fleece  a bishop '!  It  is  not  true 
that  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  the  people  are  divided 
on  the  subject.  They  endure  a common  danger  ; and  should 
join  for  a common  deliverance. 

The  great  object  of  fear  to  the  middle  classes,  is  the  appre- 
hended violence  and  misdirection  of  those  with  whom  they 
think  they  would  have  to  join.  They  fear  the  orators  who 
harp  upon  the  bad  passions  of  the  people; — whose  idea  of  the 
utility  of  reform  is  that  it  would  create  an  ability  for  carrying 
on  unjust  wars,  and  whose  love  for  liberty  displays  itsell  in 
exciting  feelings  of  hostility  against  our  brethren  who  have 
won  their  battles  and  our  own  on  the  other  side  ot  the  Atlantic, 
There  is  no  denying  the  evil  ; it  is  an  obstacle  the  more,  but  it 
is  an  obstacle  which,  like  others,  must  be  got  over.  Tell  them 
plainly,  that  we  want  no  more  w ars  for  cat-skins ; — that  if  an 
administration,  either  royalist  or  radical,  should  ever  set  up  a 
claim  to  allowing  no  gun  to  be  fired  in  Europe  without  its  con- 
sent, the  middle  classes  in  England  would  draw  ofl  to  one  side, 
and  leave  it  to  settle  the  contest  by  itself.  Tell  them  that  if  any 
such  administration  was  to  attempt  to  prescribe  what  ships 
should  be  built  in  America,  the  just  and  natural  end  would 
be  that  England  would  be  put  down  by  a coalition  of  all  civilized 
states  ; and  that  the  middle  classes  will  not  advance  a shilling 
towards  the  promotion  of  such  a project.  Inform  them,  that  till 
there  is  some  greater  security  for  good  government,  the  present 
state  of  depletion  is  the  happiest  of  all  consummations  ; and  that 
the  man  who  would  voluntarily  pay  a shilling  to  remove  it,  is 
only  comparable  to  him  w'ho  having  just  been  bled  out  of  a 
delirium,  should  offer  a shilling  to  have  his  veins  re-filled.  Give 
them  to  understand  that  their  foreign  politics  are  pot-house, 
and  their  home  ones  only  make  men  praise  God  for  Mr.  Peel. 
Tell  them  that  their  object  is  to  evade  the  great  question,  which 
is  the  Corn-laws ; — and  that  their  pretence  of  the  necessity  for 
refusing  cheap  corn  in  order  that  men  may  be  able  to  pay  taxes, 
is  as  foolish  as  if  a man  should  refuse  an  estate  lest  he  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  a property-tax.  Say  to  them  that  their  best 
and  newest  plan  for  seizing  on  the  savings  of  other  men’s  in- 
dustry in  the  funds,  is  only  spoliation  wrapped  up, — that  it  is 
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as  unjust  as  if  a crew  on  short  allowance  were  to  propose  to  eke 
out  an  accidental  relief,  by  saying  to  one  part  of  the  crew, 
' And  you,  you  know,  will  only  be  on  short  allowance  as 
before.’  Supposing  the  taxes  and  the  army  were  reduced  to 
their  proper  extent,  what  justice  is  there  in  saying  that  the  fund- 
holders  shall  have  no  benefit  by  it,  and  that  it  shall  be  enough 
for  them  if  they  have  30  per  cent  lopped  oft’  to  bring  them 
to  where  they  were  before  ? State  clearly  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment-against  the  fund-holders,  consists  in  commencing  at  the 
year  1812  when  restoration  began  to  be  made  to  them,  and 
cutting  off  all  memory  of  the  previous  sixteen  years  that  they 
had  been  plundered.  Say  all  this  boldly  and  on  all  opportu- 
nities ; and  the  dangerous  part  of  those  Avho  call  themselves 
the  radicals  will  soon  be  reduced  to  their  true  value.  Set  up 
a sound  and  honest  radicalism,  against  an  unsound  and  dis- 
honest one.  Disown  all  abuse  of  existing  ministers  ; and  be 
persuaded,  that  though  it  is  perfectly  necessary  that  difference 
of  opinion  should  go  all  possible  lengths,  it  is  true  in  the 
main  that  all  ministers  do  as  well  as  they  can.  Distrust  those 
who  say  they  see  in  themselves  the  signs  of  heaven-born 
counsellors,  and  who  believe  that  the  practice  of  a minister  is  to 
be  learnt  like  cutting  off  a leg.  Eschew  violence  ; cultivate 
education,  from  A,  B,  C upwards  ; hurry  nothing, — it  will  all 
come  in  time,  like  the  breaking  up  of  a hard  frost.  Pull  down 
an  abuse  where  you  can  ; especially  where  it  is  one,  like  that  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  whose  supporters  support  all  the 
rest.  Go  on  quietly  and  perseveringly,  and  fear  nothing.  There 
will  be  no  revolution,  no  disturbance,  no  violeirt  changes, — any 
more  than  when  a child  of  a span  long,  turns  into  a grenadier. 
Sensible  men  are  not  to  endure  an  evil  for  ever,  through  a vague 
fear  of  its  removal  being  something  they  have  irot  tried  before. 
Do  something;  do  a little  ; do  more  wheir  you  can.  Keep  the 
stone  rolling  ; and  see  if  you  do  not  end  by  proving  to  all  ranks 
and  orders,  except  the  downright  plunderers,  that  radical  is 
' your  only  wear.’ 


Art.  XIII. — Four  Years  in  Southern  Africa.  By  Cowper  Rose,  Royal 
Engineers.  London.  Colburn.  1829. 

M?-  ROSE  has  added  air  agreeable  volume  to  the  many 
books  of  travels  we  previously  possessed  on  Southern  Africa. 
Our  stock  of  real  information  will  not,  indeed,  be  very  greatly 
augmented  by  the  result  of  his  observations,  nor  do  his  reflections 
upon  what  he  saw  in  his  desultory  rambles  dip  much  below  the 
surface  ; but  still  his  little  work  possesses  both  interest  and 
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value  sufficient  to  excite  a feeling  of  respect  and  kindness  for  the 
author,  and  a desire  to  communicate  such  an  abstract  of  its  con- 
tents as  will  contribute  both  to  the  entertainment  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  reader. 

The  narrative  is  given  in  a series  of  letters  ; having  been  con- 
densed, as  the  writer  informs  us,  from  his  correspondence  with 
a relative  in  England  during  his  four  years  residence.  He  com- 
mences, as  usual,  at  Cape  'L'own,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  with 
a sketch  of  the  state  of.society,  or  rather  of  the  gay  society,  of 
that  half-way  house  to  India,  a topic,  as  the  reader  may  antici- 
pate, of  but  little  interest  or  variety,  and  which  has,  moreover, 
been  more  ably  treated  by  some  of  his  predecessors.  We  pass 
on  with  him,  therefore,  to  Fransche-Hoek,  a valley  about  a day’s 
ride  from  Cape  Town,  originally  settled  by  French  Protestants, 
who  emigrated  thither  from  Holland,  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  and  who  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  and  other  useful  arts  into  the  colony. 

‘ The  inhabitants,’  Mr.  Rose  observes,  ‘ are  now  Dutch  in  every 
thing  but  name  } and  they  speak  no  Frendi,  have  no  French  customs, 
and  not  even  a religious  book  in  that  language  is  to  be  found  among 
them  : the  only  distinction  I could  discover  between  them  and  other 
boors  was  their  greater  fondness  for  psalm-singing,  and  their  aver- 
sion to  dancing.  That  it  is  far  easier  to  retrograde  than  advance  is 
known  5 but  that  these  people,  settling  as  they  did,  remote  from  the 
Dutch,  should  yet  have  lost  every  national  distinction,  surprises  me.’ 
— pp.  16,  17. 

Our  traveller’s  surpiise  might  have  been  removed  by  a little 
farther  inquiry  and  reflection.  The  French  refugees,  from  the 
first  but  a small  body,  were  settled  in  the  colony  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a Dutch  popu- 
lation with  which  they  became  speedily  and  intimately  inter- 
mixed ; and  whose  language  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying, not  only  in  all  written  documents,  contracts,  law-suits, 
&c.  but  also  in  every  mercantile  transaction,  and  on  almostevery 
occasion  of  daily  business.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  occasion  little 
wonder  that  their  descendants  of  the  present  day,  of  whom 
very  few,  if  any,  remain  of  unmixed  Gallic  blood,  should  retain 
but  slight  traces  of  their  origin.  In  point  of  fact  they  have 
long  ago  been  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants ; and  so  far  from  being  confined  to  their  original  settle- 
ment in  Fransche-Hoek  (French  Corner)  they  are  now  scattered, 
as  we  learn  from  Thompson  and  other  travellers,  throughout  the 
remotest  districts  of  the  colony  ; families  of  Jourdans,  Malans, 
De  Plessies,  De  Villiers,  Jouberts,  &c.  &c.  being  found  even 
among  the  back  settlers  on  the  Gaffer  Frontier  and  Orange  River. 

Passing  over  Mr,  Rose’s  observations  on  the  character  and 
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manners  of  the  Dutch-African  boors,  which  merely  corroborate 
the  general  statements  of  Barrow,  Thompson  and  others,  as  to 
their  gross  and  slovenly  habits,  we  turn  to  the  following  passage 
on  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  which  has  been  a topic  of  some- 
what more  diversity  of  opinion  among  some  who  have  recently 
treated  of  the  Cape  : — 

‘ The  farms  here  are  all  cultivated  by  slave-labour  j and  though 
slavery  in  this  country  wears  not  its  most  degrading  form,  there  is 
still  much  that  is  revolting.  The  timid,  silent  step  with  which  the 
young  slave-girl  enters  the  room — the  subdued  tone  in  which  the 
message  is  delivered — her  look  of  apathy,  where  all  the  warm-stirring 
blood  of  youth  seems  tamed  down, — and  when  1 have  gazed  upon 
dark  lustreless  eyes  that  were  born  to  flash,  and  upon  the  listless  form 
that  was  born  to  bound,  I could  not  but  feel  that  the  being  before  me 
was  bowed  down — that  all  the  energies  which  liberty  would  have  called 
forth,  were  crushed  beneath  the  severity  of  her  lot. 

‘ In  travelling,  when  stopping  at  a boor’s  house,  I remember  thank- 
ing a slave-girl  for  some  trifling  service,  when  she  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, with  a look  of  more  than  surprise,  and  they  both  burst  into 
uncontrollable  laughter — laughter,  that  to  my  ear  “ had  no  mirth  in 
it,”  for  it  told  of  a state  in  w'hich  blows  might  follow  the  non- 
performance of  any  command,  but  to  which  thanks  were  an  unknown 
sound.  All  this  is  characteristic  of  slavery,  and  strikes  an  Englishman 
from  its  strong  contrast  with  the  respectful  yet  cheerful  manners  of 
the  servants  of  his  own  country. 

‘ It  is  argued  by  the  defenders  of  the  system  (and  the  degraded 
tone  of  sentiment  which  pervades  a slave  country,  and  which  can 
Ciilraly  calculate  the  value  of  a human  being,  is  not  one  of  its  slightest 
evils),  that  the  slave  is  fed  well  that  he  may  work  well  j and  treated 
mildly  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  master  to  keep  him  in  health — 
that  he  is  spared  as  we  spare  the  horse,  that  he  may  last  to  the 
journey’s  end  ; and  such  motives  are,  I believe,  as  high  as  any  that 
generally  actuate  the  conduct  of  a Dutch  boor  [or,  he  might  add,  of 
any  other  class  of  slave-holders]  towards  the  slaves.  Much  cruelty  may, 
however,  be  exercised  without  touching  life  or  limb,  and  even  interest 
is  not  always  powerful  OA  er  the  passions  of  a race  of  men,  who,  living 
in  remote  parts  of  the  colony  till  within  a few  years,  laughed  at  the 
orders  of  a distant  government,  and  w hen  it  was  attempted  to  enforce 
them,  rose  in  rebellion  against  it. 

‘ In  and  around  Cape  Town,  I believe  that  actual  cruelty  is  rare  j 
but  the  savage  characters  and  habits  of  the  Border  boors,  the  diffi-r 
culty  of  informing  the  slave  of  the  ordinances  that  have  been  made 
for  his  protection,  wdien  it  is  the  interest  of  the  master  to  prevent  it — 
the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  relief — and  the  dread  of  attempting  to 
oppose  a power  beneath  which  it  has  become  habitual  to  bend,  give 
but  too  much  credibility  to  the  tales  that  are  told. 

‘It  has  been  said  by  one  whose  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  “ there  are  few  minds  to  which  tyranny 
is  not  delightful  j”  and  the  young  Dutch  child  is  early  initiated  in  the 
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knowlecke  of  cruelty,  and  the  little  slave  who  is  permitted  the  honour 
of  Sharif^  its  sports,  in  the  duty  of  submission-for  ‘^t.ent 
anerv  temper  of  the  one  finds  vent  in  blows,  beneath  which  the  other 
is  born  to  crouch  ; and  a lesson  learnt  in  childhood  is  not  easily  lost. 
Then  there  is  in  this  country  a distinction  touiided  on  colour,  which 
places  the  black  bevond  the  pale  of  those  feelings  which  influence  our 
conduct  to  those  around  us  fear,  in  some  shape,  is  frequently  the 
basis  of  the  moderation  we  show  to  our  equals, 

inent  of  a slave  wants  this  curb,  and  renders  ^e  brutal  blow  of  pas- 
sion which  the  white  man  knows  that  the  sutfercr  cannot  ret^urn,  as 
common  as  it  is  revolting.  That  there  are  households  in  which  the 
slaves  are  happv  under  judicious  kindness,  I believe;  but  this  nig 

to  the  favoured  nature  of  the  master  or  mistress ; it  is  not  the  con- 
seauence  of,  but  the  exce[)tion  to,  the  system — for,  in  general,  any 
s?L  of  societv  in  which  much  is  trusted  to  the  humanity  of  man, 
must  be  bad.  'it  is  said,  and  1 believe  with  triitli,  that  the  slaves  are 
almost  always  vicious  ; the  master  should  be  cautious  in  using  this 
aitrument,  for  thev  generallv  give  the  first  lesson  of  crime  to  the  young 
Sks  ; and  drunkenness,' the  vice  of  the  men  is  almost  pardonable 
in  a race  rendered  brutal  by  severity,  and  who  have  no  escape  from 
hardship,  save  in  degradeil  insensibility.  It  is  urged,  too,  that  they 
are  ungrateful:  poor  wretches ! their  opportunities  are  not  frequent, 
for  that  which  a master  considers  kindness  towards  a slave,  is  fre- 
quently but  the  efi'ect  of  momentary  caprice— nothing  that  influences 

general  conduct,  or  merits  gratitude.  . i i _ 

^ ‘ Even  slavery,  however,  has  some  advantages  to  counterbalance  a 
load  of  evil  • — ^the  slave  never  knows  the  extreme  want  felt  frequently 
by  the  labouring  class  of  Ireland,  and  someti-nes  by  tliat  of  England  ; 
and  when  old  age  comes  on,  surrounded  by  Ins  children  and  paiid- 
children,  he  is  supported  by  the  family  with  whom  he  has  lived  from 
childhood:  there  is  no  beggary,  and  there  is  no  workhouse. 

‘ This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  question,  riicre  is  anothei , and  that 
not  an  uncommon  one  -.—the  master  is  ruined,  and  his  property  put 
up  to  sale  ; the  old  slave  is  purchased  for  a trifling  sum,  and  doomed 
to  wear  out  his  days  in  a new  family,  who  have  little  ^ 

infirmities;  he  is  surrounded  by  those  who  ^^^e  inchfferent  to  him,  and 
derives  no  assistance  in  his  labours  from  younger  hands,  for  his  chil- 
S have  found  oihe,-  .nastera  , and  in  his  age  every  l.e  Iha*  bound 
him  to  life,  and  reconciled  him  to  his  fate,  is  bioken.  pp.  - 

These  observations  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
carry  the  conviction  of  their  general  accuracy  along  with  them. 
They  are,  moreover,  corroborated,  as  regards  the  Cape,  y e 
testimony  of  almost  every  preceding  witness  of  respectabi  i y,— 
such  as  Sparrraan,  Bariovv,  Philip,  Pringle  and  others ; and 
may  be  quoted  as  conclusive  in  opposition  to  the  tallacious 
statements  which  have  occasionally  been  put  forth  by  a writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  by  one  or  tvvo  others  of  ^ similar 
spirit,  in  regard  to  the  extreme  mildness  of  slavery  in  bouthem 
Africa.  Mr.  Rose  himself,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  imposed  upon  by  the  high  pretensions  to 
humanity  and  gentleness  which,  as  every  English  or  Indian  visi- 
tor is  aware,  are  assumed  by  the  slave-holding  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Cape  Town.  “ In  and  about  Cape  Town”  he  says  “ 1 
believe  that  actual  cruelty  is  rare” — and  so  have  other  cursory 
travellers  said  before.  If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  statements 
exhibited  in  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter,  extracted  chiefly  from 
official  documents  [See  IVos,  20,  32  and  54,]  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  adopt  a very  opposite  opinion.  Such  cruelty  as 
might  subject  the  perpetrator  to  a personal  or  pecuniary  penalty, 
or  even  to  the  hazard  of  great  public  odium,  is  probably  not 
very  frequent  in  Cape  Town,  where  popular  opinion,  so  debased 
in  most  slave-colonies,  is  in  some  degree  purified  by  the  con- 
stant intermixture  in  influential  society  of  well-informed  and 
liberal  men,  who  are  not  slave-holders  ; and  where,  above  all, 
gross  abuses  are  exposed  and  checked  by  an  independent  press 
wielded,  not  by  a mere  mouth-piece  of  the  colonists,  or  of  the 
local  authorities,  but  by  an  able,  intelligent  and  high-principled 
man,  who  has  fought  the  battle  of  freedom  and  gained  it.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  and  other  advantages,  it  is  but  too  evident  that 
the  slaves  in  Southern  Africa,  and  even  in  Cape  Town,  are  still 
very  far  either  from  being  exempted  from  cruel  and  oppressive 
treatment  by  their  masters,  or  1‘rom  enjoying  the  protection  of 
just  and  beneficent  laws.  Only  look  at  the  following  extract 
Irom  an  examination  of  the  Slave- Protector’s  Reports,  laid  before 
parliament  last  session,  and  relating  to  the  year  1827  ; the  very 
period  when  Mr.  Rose  was  in  the  colony  : 

“ The  Return  of  prosecutions,  for  and  against  slaves,  exhibits 
a most  unusual  severity  of  infliction  on  some  offenders  of  the 
servile  class.  For  thefts  and  burglaries,  in  the  case  even  of 
women,  we  find  punishments  awarded  of  scourging,  and  brand- 
ing, and  working  in  irons,  for  periods  extending  to  five,  ten,  and 
even  fifteen  years.  But,  besides  this,  we  perceive  that,  in  the 
case  of  complaints  preferred  by  slaves  against  their  masters,  not 
only  are  the  complaints  generally  dismissed  as  frivolous,  but 
severe  punishments  are  frequently  awarded  to  the  complainants, 
(without  even  the  form  of  a trial)  because  they  have  failed  to 
prove  their  allegations.  This  monstrous  injustice,  we  are  sorry 
to  perceive  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the  comments  he  makes  on 
the  report  in  his  despatches  to  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  has 
overlooked,  although  it  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  principles 
he  himself  has  repeatedly  laid  down  on  the  subject ; that  ‘ no 
slave  should  be  punished  for  preferring  a complaint,  unless  he 
be  distinctly  convicted  of  the  offence  of  having  preferred  a 
calumnious  charge  from  improper  motives,  that  conviction 
proceeding  upon  adequate  and  legal  evidence,’  Indeed  only 
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one  such  chai’o’e  appears  to  have  been  preferred,  and  the  result 
affords  a further  illustration  of  the  severity  with  which  the 
delinquencies  of  slaves  are  visited  at  the  Cape,  The  convicted 
slave  is  condemned  to  receive  a hundred  and  twenty-five  lashes, 
and  to  work  in  irons  for  two  months.  Mr.  Huskisson  justly 
complains  that  the  nature  of  the  calumny  thus  severely  punished 
is  not  stated.  ‘ I desire  therefore,’  he  says,  ‘ to  have  a full 
explanation  of  the  particulars  of  this  transaction.’  ” — Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  for  Nov.  1829. 

This  subject  might  be  pursued  much  further,  but  we  must 
leave  it  for  the  present.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we  shall 
quote  one  passage  from  a Cape  newspaper,  which  has  reached 
us  while  we  are  writing  these  pages,  and  which  not  only 
furnishes  a striking  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  preceding- 
remarks  generally,  but  especially  of  the  unfavourable  condition 
in  which  human  beings,  even  as  regards  their  mere  animal 
nature,  are  placed  by  slavery  : — 

“ There  is  one  fact,”  says  the  intelligent  editor,  “ connected 
with  the  growth  of  the  population,  on  which  we  should  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  persons  better  acquainted  with  the  colony 
than  we  have  any  grounds  for  supposing  ourselves  to  be.  It  is 
this : — While  the  white  population  has  greatly  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  twenty-five  years,  and  the  native  Hottentots 
have  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion — the  numbers  of 
the  slaves  have  remained  nearly  stationary,  at  least  since  1806. 
Many  causes  may  be  assigned  to  account  for  this.  There  has 
been  a considerable  influx  of  new  settlers  among  the  free  classes, 
whilst  the  importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited  : and  as  the  colony 
came  more  and  more  under  regular  government,  numbers  of 
fresh  Hottentots  were  entered  on  the  roll  of  inhabitants.  Eman- 
cipations of  slaves  have  not  been  unfrequent — by  which  the 
servile  class  was  diminished,  and  the  other  class  augmented  at 
the  same  time.  These  considerations  satisfy  the  inquiry  to  a 
certain  extent  [a  very  limited  extent  certainly] — but  we  fear 
there  have  been  other  causes,  connected  with  the  nature  of 
slavery  itself,  operative  in  producing  so  striking  an  effect.  The 
condition  of  the  slave  has  often  been  said  to  be  superior  in 
comfort,  absence  of  care,  and  even  in  ease,  to  that  of  the  free 
peasantry  of  any  country.  We  never  believed  it.  We  know  it 
to  be  an  error.  And  we  admire  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in 
providing  insurmountable  checks  to  the  natural  increase  of 
beings  whose  inheritance  is  bondage  and  affliction.  And  hold- 
ing this  opinion,  we  congratulate  the  colonists  on  the  decreasing 
proportion  of  slaves  to  free  men.  In  1806,  the  slaves  were  more 
m number  than  the  free  whites.  Now,  they  are  as  one  to  two. 
If  slavery,  as  almost  every  man  admits,  be  a load  and  a drag 
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on  society,  we  must  rejoice  that  it  is  becoming  daily  less,  even 
without  the  aid  of  emancipation,  and  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  colonists  may  be  able  to  quash  the  evil  altogether.” — 
South  African  Advertiser,  Sept.  9,  1829. 

Leaving  slavery  and  civilization,  we  now  accompany  our 
traveller  to  the  frontier  of  Cafferland,  seven  hundred  miles  from 
Cape  Town.  He  introduces  us  to  the  scenery  of  that  picturesque 
region  by  the  following  descriptive  sketch  : — 

‘ The  last  week  has  to  me  been  one.  of  delightful  excitement.  I 
have  rode  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  have  been  amidst  new 
scenes,  new  trees,  new  flowers,  new  animals,  and  a new  people.  The 
country  through  which  we  passed  (my  companion,  myself,  and  two 
Hottentot  soldiers)  is  totally  different  from  that  about  the  Cape,  being 
covered  w ith  grass,  which  is,  after  rain,  of  the  richest  green  ; and  large 
tracts  frequently  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  English  park-scenery  j 
wanting,  indeed,  its  forest-trees,  for  the  timber  in  the  open  country 
does  not  rise  to  any  size,  but  fully  atoning  for  this  w'ant  by  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  shrubs  and  flowers  ; the  palin-like  euphorbia,  with 
its  naked  trunk  ; the  mimosa,  with  its  delicate  green,  rich  yellow 
blossom,  and  large  milk-white  thorn  ; diffei’ent  jasmines,  with  white 
clustering  flowers,  relieved  by  their  dark  green  foliage ; the  speck- 
boom,  food  for  tlie  elephant,  almost  hid  by  the  ivy  geraniums  rising 
to  its  top,  and  crowning  it  with  purjde  blossoms  j the  various  parasi- 
tical plants  ; the  uncouth  aloes,  and  all  those  strange,  unnatural, 
snake-like  plants  that  creep  along  the  ground,  and  are  knowm  to  your 
green-houses.  These  are  a few  of  the  plants  forming  the  thick  jungle 
which  covers  a very  large  proportion  of  the  country.  Then  the 
shadowy  dimness  of  the  scenery  on  the  river’s  banks,  dark  with  its 
giant  trees  festooned  with  rope-like  creepers,  and  the  high  weather- 
stained  rocks,  covered  with  trailing  plants,  and  of  strange  fantastic 
forms, 

“ Like  moonlight  hattleiueiits  or  towers  decayed  by  time.”  ’ — pp.  70 — 72. 

This  is  a pleasing  and  an  accurate  description  of  the  scenery  of 
many  parts  of  Albany  and  Cafferland.  Mr.  Rose  deals,  indeed, 
largely  in  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and  gives  us,  on  the 
wdiole,  rather  too  much  of  it ; but  he  is,  we  grant,  often  very 
successful,  and  we  must  extract  one  or  two  more  of  his  sketches 
of  the  country  before  we  turn  to  look  at  its  native  inhabitants  ; — 

‘The  country  I was  now  traversing,  that  through  which  the  Great 
Fish  River  winds  its  course,  is  of  a very  singular  character.  In  many 
parts  it  is  covered  to  an  immense  extent  by  a thick  jungle,  called  the 
Fish  River  Bush,  affording  covert  to  luost  of  the  wild  animals  known 
in  this  part  of  Africa;  hill  and  hollow  are  equally  clothed  W'ith  the 
same  dusky  foliage.  In  others,  the  rider  passes  over  vast  naked 
plains  ; nor  is  he  aware  of  his  vicinity  to  the  river,  until  he  stands  on 
the  brink  of  its  descent,  until  he  looks  down  upon  its  shaggy  steeps, 
and  sees  a petty  stream  lazily  flowing  five  or  six  hundred  feet  beneath 
him.  The  country  on  both  sides  is  nearly  level,  and  this  deep  gloomy 
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rift  seems  to  have  been  formed  to  confine  and  preserve  the  water, 
which  is  here  so  precious  j for,  in  no  lapse  of  ages  could  so  petty  a 
stream  have  shaped  for  itself  so  tremendous  a channel.  I shall  not 
easily  forget  the  impression  made  on  me  when  crossing,  for  the  first 
time,  this  wild  hollow.  The  sun  had  sunk,  and  there  was  not  one 
touch  of  light  on  the  vast  and  lonely  scene  j the  high  and  wooded  hills 
that  shut  in  the  river,  which  wound  its  snake-like  course  far  below, 
had  the  rich  .sombre  purple  and  brown  hues  of  evening,  and,  as  they 
receded  in  dim  perspective,  blended  beautifully,  and  melted  into  the 
grey  distance.  The  scene  would  have  been  striking  at  any  time,  but 
was  doubly  so  from  the  contrast  of  its  shadowy  effect  with  the  bright 
sky  above,  for  the  clouds  were  yet  gilded  with  the  thousand  nameless 
tints  of  an  evening  sun;  the  bank,  forming  the  foreground,  a kind  of 
platform,  making  a break  in  the  steep  descent,  was  richly  covered 
with  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  among  which  the  Strelitzia  regina 
shone  pre-eminent,  while  the  Euphorbia,  so  characteristic  of  African 
scenery, — that  strange  tree  whose  burning  milk  is  said  to  be  the  food 
of  the' rhinoceros — shot  up  its  palm-like  form  into  the  bright  sky.  The 
river  that  flowed  in  the  deeply-shaded  hollow,  and  whose  solitary 
abysses  afford  shelter  to  the  hippopotamus,  was  almost  concealed  in 
the  steepness  of  its  banks  : at  points  in  the  descent,  a view  of  its 
windings  was  caught ; while,  in  the  distance,  it  showed  a gleam  of 
grey  and  doubtful  light.’ — pp.  1 12 — 1 H. 

Penetratinginto  the  country  of  the  Amakosa  Caffers,in  company 
with  the  chief  magistrate  of  Albany  and  a small  armed  party, 
our  traveller  continues  : — 

‘ Our  general  route  was  easterly  : on  our  right  lay  the  coast,  which 
we  sometimes  approached,  and  between  the  hills  caught  openings  of 
forest  scenery,  terminated  by  the  dim  blue  line  of  the  sea ; behind  us 
was  the  colony,  and  to  the  north  the  Buffalo  Mountains,  backed  by 
the  Koloco  aiid  Chumnie  [Chumi]  ranges.  The  principal  rivers  we 
crossed  were  the  Great  Fish  River,  the  Keiskamma,  the  Chilumni, 
[Kalumna]  the  Buffalo,  the  Namaqua,  the  Acoon,  the  Goonovi,  the 
Gualaka,  and  the  Kei ; all  flowing  to  the  sea.  The  general  character 
of  these  streams  (with  the  exception  of  the  last)  is  the  same  ; the 
banks,  which  are  thickly  covered  with  trees,  are  steep,  but  not  high, 
while  the  water  looks  almost  black  from  the  effect  of  the  branches 
that  bend  over  it.  The  trees  are  various,  and  some  strikingly  beautiful ; 
the  rich  foliage  of  the  wild  fig,  the  plum,  and  that  of  the  gnarled  and 
twisted  elswood,  are  contrasted  with  the  cold  grey  green  of  the  bend- 
ing willow  ; there  also  are  to  be  seen  the  assegai  and  iron-wood,  with 
many  others,  while  the  watei’’s  edge  is  fringed  with  tall,  light,  feathery- 
blossomed  reeds,  and  with  the  glossy  palm-leaves  of  the  Kaffer  coffee. 

' The  country,  in  approaching  the  rivers,  becomes  hilly,  and  is  then 
thickly  covered  with  flow'ering  shrubs  ; but  in  proceeding,  the  rider 
crosses  vast  grassy  plains,  over  which  the  mimosa  is  thinly  scattered  ; 
and  is  warned  of  his  vicinity  to  anotlier  stream,  by  the  ground  being 
broken  into  smooth  undulating  hills,  which  become  bolder  and  steeper 
until  he  reaches  its  banks. 
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' After  the  summer  heats,  whole  regions  have  one  general  red- 
scorched  luie,  that  fatigues  the  eye  j and  when  that  ceases,  it  is  but  to 
give  place  to  huge  tracts  over  which  the  flame  has  swept,  leaving 
them  black  and  clieerless.  Tliis  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  chance, 
frequently  of  design,  as  it  is  tlic  only  method  of  clearing  away  the 
withered  grass,  that  tiftbrds  no  nourishment,  but  which,  on  being 
removed,  is  replaced  by  fresh  herbage.  A single  shower  changes  the 
whole  face  of  nature,  and  the  grass  sjn-ings  up  with  a quickness  that, 
to  one  accustomed  to  the  tardiness  of  European  vegetation,  is  like 
tnagic.  At  night,  too,  the  effect  of  the  wide-spreading  fire  on  the 
mountain's  side  is  singularly  magnificent.’ — pp.  ISl — 126. 

Our  traveller  and  his  party  soon  come  in  contact  with  the 
natives,  of  whom  he  gives  us  the  following  sketches 

’ We  had  seen  the  blue  smoke  of  several  Kraals  (villages)  rising 
among  the  green  hills,  when,  on  a turn  of  the  path,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  their  bee-hive  huts.  The  men  were  sitting 
round  a fire  with  their  dogs  and  arms  about  them,  and  two  freshly- 
killed  bucks  had  been  the  sport  of  the  day. 

' The  dog  set  uj)  a howl,  and  a Kaffer,  rising  from  the  group, 
advanced  towards  us  j he  held  out  his  hand,  and  repeated  the  saluta- 
tion of  good-will — Goedendag ; but  there  was  doubt  in  his  movement, 
and  fear  in  his  eye.  We  gave  our  hands,  and  repeated  Goedendag, 
and  the  rest  of  the  horde  came  around  us,  asking  for  presents  j but  I 
thought  that  the  children  appeared  to  regard  us  with  terror,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  the  white  man  is  the  devil  by  which  their  mothers  hush 
them  into  obedience. 

' I'he  next  day,  our  party  being  increased  by  a Kaffer  interpreter, 
we  pursued  our  journey,  and  bivouaked  near  the  Kraal  of  an  old 
Kaffer  chief  that  lay  in  our  route. 

‘ It  was  near  sunset  when  we  arrived  j the  chief  Enno  and  his 
principal  men  were  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  on  which  their 
habitations  stood  j the  young  men  and  boys  were  herding  the  cattle, 
while  the  women  and  girls  were  dancing.  Our  reception  was  very 
friendly  j the  chief  asked  what  news  there  was  (the  regular  inquiry 
both  of  the  savage  and  the  civilized),  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  we  had  none,  while  his  questions  betrayed  a minute  acquaintance 
with  the  movements  of  military  parties,  that  surprised  me  j and  while 
he  continued  to  address  them  to  my  companion,  I went  to  the  dancers. 
To  understand  the  dance,  you  should  have  seen  it ; no  description,  no 
drawing,  can  give  an  idea  of  a movement  which  was  little  more  than 
a slow  walk  of  short  steps,  and  yet  brought  every  muscle  of  the 
frame  into  violent  exertion;  the  dancers,  linked  hand  in  hand,  formed 
a semicircle,  from  which  two  separated  themselves,  coming  to  the 
front  with  this  slow  movement,  and  with  strange  contortions,  and 
then  retired  to  their  places,  while  they  kept  time  in  all  this  to  a strange 
monotonous  air.  The  Kaffer  women  are  far  inferior  to  the  men  in 
appearance,  for  theirs  is  the  labour  of  the  fields  that  depresses  the 
bpdyj  while  hunting,  the  pursuit  of  the  men,  strengthens  it  j yet  stilly 
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even  among  the  women,  when  young,  there  are  some  forms  of  strik- 
ing beauty  j their  black  carosses  hang  not  ungracefully  about  their 
dark  forms,  while  the  beads  and  ornaments,  generally  white,  or  gaily 
coloured,  upon  their  arms,  necks,  and  ancles,  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  their  dusky  skins,  and,  aided  by  caps,  decorated  by  alternate 
lines  of  white  and  blue  beads,  form  a costume  which  is  extremely 
becoming.’ — pp.  82 — 85. 

' The  Chief  is  generally  distinguished  from  his  followers  by  a 
carosse  of  tiger’s  skin,  and  by  a narrow  tasteful  beaded  band  worn 
round  the  head  ; and  when  he  stands  surrounded  by  his  armed  attend- 
ants, wrapped  in  their  dark  cloaks,  it  forms  a most  imposing  sight, 
and  one  which,  though  my  expectation  had  been  raised,  surprised  me. 
Their  figures  are  tlie  noblest  that  my  eye  ever  gazed  upon,  their 
movements  the  most  graceful,  and  their  attitudes  the  proudest,  standing 
like  forms  of  monumental  bronze.  I was  much  struck  with  the  strong 
resemblance  that  a group  of  Kaffers  bears  to  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
antique  remains,  except  that  the  savage  drapery  is  more  scanty  ; and 
falls  in  simpler  folds  ; their  mantles,  like  those  seen  on  the  figures  of 
the  ancient  vases,  are  generally  fastened  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
naked  arm,  while  the  other  side  is  wholly  concealed  ; but  they  have 
many  ways  of  wearing  the  carosse,  and  of  giving  variety  to  their 
only  garment.’ — pp.  87,  88. 

‘ The  appearance  of  the  Kaffer,  when  prepared  for  war,  is  wild  and 
singular,  the  carosse  being  thrown  aside,  as  it  would  impede  the  vigour 
of  his  movements.  His  covering  is  an  ample  shield  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  formed  of  a hardened  hide  j this  hangs  on  one  arm,  while  a 
bundle  of  five  assagais  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  two  lofty  plumes 
of  the  feathers  of  the  grey  crane  are  fastened  to  his  head  by  a leathern 
band.’ — pp.  80,  81. 

' I have  watched  a group  of  Kaffers,  as  they  stood  around  me  in 
easy,  graceful  attitudes,  and  marked  their  soft  pleasing  manners  and 
mild  eyes,  and  wondered  that  they  could  ever  be  savage  ; when  the 
discourse  suddenly  turned  on  war,  and  a Kaffer  was  asked  to  show 
their  manner  of  attacking  an  enemy.  The  e.xpression  in  a moment 
changed  5 the  eye  assumed  a vindictive  glare,  his  lip  the  stern  curve 
of  vengeance  ; and  throwing  from  him  his  carosse,  and  grasping  the 
assagai  firmly  in  his  right  hand,  he  bounded  impetuously  forward, 
crouched,  as  if  to  avoid  the  weapon  of  his  foe,  and  then  again  rushed 
on  with  every  muscle  of  his  fine  form  clearly  developed ; and  when  his 
time  had  arrived,  brandishing  his  weapon,  he  raised  it  to  a horizontal 
position,  gave  it  a quivering  motion  ere  it  left  his  hand,  and  sent  it 
whizzing  through  the  air.’ — pp.  199,  200. 

These  notices,  extracted  from  different  parts  of  the  volume, 
convey  a lively  picture  of  those  handsome  barbarians,  in  whom, 
as  our  traveller  remarks,  the  human  animal  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  perfection  of  his  nature.  Mr.  Rose  made 
more  than  one  excursion  into  the  country  of  the  Amakosae,  and 
visited  the  kraals  or  encampments  of  most  of  the  principal 
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chiefs.  Of  Gaika,  who  was  described  in  such  favourable  terms 
bv  Barrow  thirty  years  ago,  he  gives  a deplorable  picture, 
though  but  too  accordant  with  the  ordinary  results  of  European 
intercourse  with  uncivilized  man.  At  the  time  of  Barrow’s 
visit,  this  chief  was  a noble-looking  youth  of  nineteen.  “ He  is 
now  fifty,”  says  Mr.  Rose,  “ and  melancholy  has  been  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  interval : the  English  have 
given  him  their  protection,  and  with  it  their  vices  ; and  he  is  a 
sunk  and  degraded  being,  ready  to  exclaim  with  Caliban  — 

“ I’ll  swear  upon  that  bottle  to  be  thy  true  subject. 

For  thy  liquor  is  not  earthly” — — 

a wretched  savage,  despised  and  suspected  by  his  tribe, 
continually  intoxicated,  and  ever  ready  to  sell  his  wives  for 
brandy.” — p.  95. 

Of  Hinza,  the  most  powerful  eaiAhighly  descended  of  the  Ama- 
kosa  chiefs  (for  these  naked  barbarians  count  much  upon 
nohility  of  lineage),  our  traveller’s  account,  though  more  favour- 
able than  respecting  Gaika,  is  far  from  being  very  flattering. 
He  found  him  not  only  an  insatiable  beggar  like  the  rest  of  his 
nation,  but  ready  to  barter  the  persons  of  his  wives  and  daughters 
for  hatchets  and  knives,  buttons  and  tinder-boxes.  In  short, 
female  chastity  among  the  Amakosae,  as  among  almost  every 
people  in  the  same  rude  state  of  society,  appears  to  be  a virtue 
held  in  no  great  estimation.  At  the  same  time  there  does  not 
prevail  among  them  any  such  gross  licentiousness  of  manners  as 
has  sometimes  been  found  among  tribes  in  a similar  stage  of 
civilization — such  as  the  Otaheiteans,  and  others.  The  females, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  viewed  among  them  as  a class  of  beings 
very  far  inferior  to  the  lordly  sex,  and  chiefly  to  be  prized  as 
useful  drudges  to  minister  to  their  accommodation.  To  them 
are  allotted  all  laborious  occupations,  such  as  building  the  huts, 
cultivating  the  ground,  &c.  &c.,  while  the  men  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  charge  of  the  cattle,  which  are  their  chief  property, 
and  the  noble  pastimes  of  hunting  and  war.  In  other  respects, 
the  females  do  not  appear  to  be  harshly  treated,  but  are  gay  and 
good-humoured,  and,  like  their  sex  all  the  world  over,  fond  of 
ornament,  and  not  unacquainted  with  coquetry. 

As  all  readers  who  have  perused  the  accounts  of  preceding 
travellers  in  South  Africa,  and  especially  the  well  known  works 
of  Barrow  and  Lichtenstein,  are  already  generally  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Caft'er  race, 
we  shall  not  now  expatiate  on  these  topics — and  the  rather 
since  the  volume  before  us  contributes  in  reality  but  little  to 
our  previous  information  upon  them.  But  in  regard  to  their 
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political  position  with  reference  to  the  colony,  and  the  treatment 
they  have  received  from  their  European  neighbours,  Mr.  Rose 
has  made  some  observations  which  seem  to  be  deserving  of 
more  particular  notice. 

‘I  do  not  consider,’  he  says,  ^the  KafFers  a cruel  or  vindictive  peo- 
ple. The  policy  adopted  towards  them  has  been  severe  ; for,  when 
did  Europeans  respect  the  rights  of  the  savage  ? By  the  Dutch 
Border-farmers,  over  whom  their  government  had  little  control,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  slaughtered  without  mercy, — to  have  been  de- 
stroyed as  they  destroy  tlie  wolf.  At  no  period,  I believe,  since  the 
English  have  been  in  possession,  has  wanton  cruelty  been  committed; 
but  the  natives  have  at  dilferent  times  been  driven  back  from  boun- 
dary to  boundary,  and  military  posts  have  been  established  in  tlie 
country,  from  which  we  have  expelled  them.  Orders  too  have  been 
issued,  that  all  Kaffers  appearing  within  the  proclaimed  line  should 
be  shot.  Some  of  the  old  chiefs  now  inhabit,  with  their  tribes,  tracts 
a hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther  back  than  their  former  lands  ; and 
when  one  of  them,  St’lamby,  who  occupied  the  country  near  Uitenage, 
was  ordered  to  quit  it,  he  simply  and  affectingly  said,  “ that  his  fatliers 
had  eaten  the  wild  honey  of  those  hills,  and  he  saw  not  why  he  should 
leave  them.” 

‘ In  1810,  the  Great  Fish  River  was  proclaimed  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  colony.  In  1820,  Gaika,  a powerful  chief,  whom  we  had  aided 
in  his  wars,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  a rich  extent  of  land  lying 
between  that  river  and  the  Keiskamma.  On  this  occasion  he  is  said 
to  have  remarked,  “that  though  indebted  to  the  English  for  his  ex- 
istence as  achiefjVet  when  he  looked  upon  the  fine  countrytaken  from 
him,  he  could  not  but  think  his  benefactors  oj)pressive.” 

‘ It  is  not  strange  tliat  the  savages  should  be  unable  to  see  the 
justice  of  all  this  ; that  they  should  be  troublesome  neighbours  to  the 
settlers  in  a country  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed.  They  were 
so;  such  instances  were  exaggerated,  and  a commando  (an  inroad  of 
military  and  boors)  was  the  frequent  consequence.  I he  crimes  were 
individual,  but  the  punishment  was  general;  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mando was  to  destroy,  to  burn  the  habitations,  and  to  seize  the  cattle; 
and  they  did  their  duty. 

‘ When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  cannot  excite  surprise 
that  there  should  have  been  acts  of  sudden  and  cruel  vengeance  ; 
though  it  may,  that  they  should  not  have  been  more  frequent  in  a 
country  where  they  are  so  easily  perpetrated  ; the  thick  jungle  alford- 
ing  concealment  to  the  ambush,  and  it  being  only  necessary  to  drag 
the  body  into  the  bush,  and  to  leave  it  for  the  wolves  to  efface  all 
traces  of  the  death. 

' I hate  the  policy  that  turns  the  English  soldier  into  the  cold- 
blooded butcher  of  the  unresisting  native  ; I hate  it  even  when,  by 
the  calculator,  it  might  be  considered  expedient;  but  here  it  is  as 
stupi(l  as  it  is  cruel.  The  Kaffers  are  a numerous  and  a brave  people, 
and  were  they  but  united,  would  prove  a most  dangerous  enemy  to  our 
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frontier  settlements.  They  once,  when  driven  to  despair  by  a large 
seizure  of  cattle,  made  an  attack  on  Graham’s  Town,  which  was 
obstinately  continued,  and  nearly  proved  successful.  But  the  period 
of  oppression  is  now  j)ast,  never,  1 trust,  to  return  ; for  the  present 
])olicy  pursued  towards  the  natives  is  humane  and  honourable.’ — pp. 
71—77. 

These  observations  are  well  expressed  ; the  spirit  which  they 
breathe  is  humane,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  writer ; and  in 
their  general  purport  we  cordially  concur.  But  we  must,  never- 
theless, not  allow  one  most  fallacious  assumption  to  pass  un- 
questioned. What  does  Mr.  Rose  mean  by  asserting  that  “ at 
no  period  since  the  English  have  been  in  possession  has  wan- 
ton cruelty  been  committed?”  Although  his  visit  to  the  fron- 
tier, his  hunting  excursions,  and  his  gallops  through  Cafferland, 
occupied  only  a few  hurried  weeks,  during  which  he  was  pro- 
bably too  much  engrossed  by  the  scenes  immediately  before 
him  to  acquire  accurate  information  in  regard  to  past  transac- 
tions, yet  during  his  “ four  years  residence”  in  the  colony,  he 
ought  to  have  been  better  informed  than  to  put  into  his  book  a 
statement  so  utterly  and  deplorably  untrue.  What  was  the 
whole  series  of  lord  Charles  Somerset’s  frontier  policy — the 
bloody  Commandoes  (hostile  incursions)  that  slaughtered  the 
Caffers  in  their  own  territories,  without  mercy,  and  frequently 
without  provocation — that  burned  their  villages  and  their  crops, 
carried  off  their  cattle,  and  left  their  women  and  children  to 
perish  of  famine — that  proclaimed  their  favourite  leaders  out- 
laws, and  set  a price  on  their  heads, — and  when  they  surrendered 
themselves  as  hostages,  sent  them  to  work  in  irons  in  the  slate- 
quarries  of  Robben  Island,  with  the  condemned  felons  of  the 
colony?  Was  this  not  wanton  cruelty?  But  Mr.  Rose  is  a 
military  man — and  has  military  notions,  perhaps,  of  murder 
and  treachery,  when  perpetrated  on  a large  dashing  scale,  and 
boasted  of  as  notable  exploits  in  a government  gazette.  “ The 
duty,”  he  tells  us,  “ of  a commando  was  to  destroy,  to  burn  the 
habitations,  and  to  seize  the  cattle  ; and  they  did  their  duty  !” 
They  did  so  with  a vengeance  ! And  be  it  added,  that  those  by 
whose  orders  such  deeds  were  done,  whatever  were  their  motives 
or  pretences,  have  thrown  a stigma  upon  the  British  name  in 
South  Africa  which  will  not  be  readily  effaced.  But  if  these 
transactions  are  to  be  excepted  from  the  charge  of  “ wanton 
cruelty,”  and  ranked  as  “ military”  or  “ political”  exploits,  what 
are  we  to  call  such  doings  as  the  following?  In  1821,  twenty- 
five  harmless  Caffer  females,  who  had  ventured  over  the  new 
frontier  line  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  Cape  Gazette, 
merely  to  dig  some  red  clay  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish 
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River  for  painting  their  bodies,  after  their  national  fashion,  were 
seized  and  placed  in  bondage  among  the  colonists.  In  1824 
three  Caffer  envoys,  who  were  sent  into  the  colony  by  the  chief 
Macomo,  to  carry  back  a runaway  slave  woman,  and  some 
strayed  or  plundered  cattle,  were  fired  upon  by  the  functionary 
to  whom  they  delivered  their  chief’s  friendly  message,  and  two 
of  them  shot  dead,  in  cold  blood,  and  without  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation. This  transaction,  though  reported  to  the  government, 
was  passed  over  without  redress,  or  the  infliction  of  any  punish- 
ment whatever  on  the  guilty  persons.  These  are  but  two  out  of 
numerous  recent  incidents  of  a similar  character,  several  of 
which  occurred  during  Mr.  Rose’s  residence  at  the  Cape,  and 
of  which  it  appears  strange  that  he  should  be  entirely  ignorant ; 
for,  even  if  he  had  not  heard  of  such  deeds  of  “ wanton  cruelty” 
in  the  colony,  which  is  barely  possible,  he  might  have  found 
them,  since  his  return,  stated  in  more  than  one  English  publica- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  the  unquestioned  evidence  of  their 
authenticity.  Britain  has  in  truth  had  as  yet  but  little  cause 
to  boast  of  her  justice  or  humanity  to  the  natives  of  Southern 
Africa. 

“ But,  ” says  Mr.  Rose,  “ the  period  of  oppression  is  now 
passed,  never,  I trust,  to  return  ; for  the  present  policy  pursued 
towards  the  natives  is  humane  and  honourable.”  The  system 
has  indeed  been  recently  changed  for  the  better ; and  the  order 
in  Council  passed  last  Spring,  by  which  the  equality  of  the 
coloured  races  within  the  colony,  with  the  European  settlers,  in 
every  civil  right  and  privilege,  has  been  fully  established,  is  a 
monument  of  pure  and  noble  renown  to  the  philanthropic 
individuals  who  so  ably  struggled  to  obtain  it,  and  to  sir  George 
Murray  who  so  frankly  and  liberally  conferred  it.  Yet  much, 
very  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  one  thing  to  enact 
good  laws  and  another  to  enforce  their  execution.  Caffer  and 
Bushman  commandoes  are  still  going  on,  as  formerly,  with  but 
little  mitigation,  as  we  perceive  from  the  Cape  newspapers  now 
before  us,  up  to  the  close  of  September  last.  And  independently 
of  this,  the  whole  system  of  our  policy  towards  the  uncivilized 
tribes  beyond  our  colonial  boundaries,  both  in  South  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  is  fundamentally  vicious,  and  ought  to  be  reformed 
intiis  et  in  cute.  But  this  is  a subject  of  far  too  great  importance 
and  complexity  to  be  duly  discussed  in  this  slight  notice  of  a 
light  and  pleasant  book. 

Mr.  Rose  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  real 
condition  and  prospects  of  his  emigrant  countrymen.  A sensi- 
ble and  succinct  chapter  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Thompson’s  travels.  Mr.  Rose’s  remarks  on  the  progress  and 
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eH’ects  of  the  missionaries  among  the  native  tribes  are  also 
superficial  and  unsatisfactory.*  But  we  will  not  part  with  him 
on  unfriendly  terms.  He  professes  only  to  describe  what  fell 
under  his  own  immediate  observation,  and  to  aim  at  no  higher 
object  than  amusement.  This  aim  he  has  more  than  realized. 
His  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  in  many  instances  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  striking,  and  evince  his  possession  of  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  graphic  taste  and  poetical  feeling.  His 
sentiments  too  are  generally,  especially  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  the  coloured  races,  liberal  and  humane ; and  his  style, 
though  rather  diffuse,  and  at  times  too  ambitious,  is  on  the 
whole  easy,  elegant  and  perspicuous. 


Art.  XIV. — Edinburgh  Review  fXCIX.  Art.  6.J  on  ‘ The  Utilitarian 
Theory  of  Government,  and  the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle' 

The  conductors  of  the  Westminster  Review  were  desirous  of 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  additional  remarks  upon  the 
principle  they  have  in  two  preceding  numbers  had  the  good 
fortune  to  defend.  A controversy,  whatever  may  be  its  effects 
in  approving  the  defensibleness  of  particular  branches  of  a 
system,  is  not  always  the  best  adapted  for  the  orderly  statement 
of  its  substance.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  their  design  may 
have  its  use ; though  at  some  risk  of  incurring  the  scandal  of 
repetition,  and  the  disgrace  of  presenting  what  every  body 
knows.  The  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  afforded  them  the  opportunity  desired  \ without  materially 
altering  the  execution  of  their  plan. 

They  therefore  state, — for  the  edification  of  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  be  edified  by  it,  and  without  the  slightest  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  body  to  prefer  ‘ the  keen  and 
searching  scepticism  of  the  second  Academy,’ — that  the  sub- 
stance of  what  they  have  endeavoured  to  maintain,  when  pre- 
sented with  more  attention  to  order  than  a controversy  would 
admit,  is  as  follows. 

First,  That  Morality,  as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
is  reducible  to  being  the  rule,  the  general  observation  of  which 
would  produce  the  greatest  sum  or  aggregate  of  happiness 


* The  best  account  of  the  progTess  of  the  Missionaries  in  promotinfr 
civilization  in  South  Africa,  is  to  l)e  found  in  Dr.  Pliilip’s  “Researches” — 
in  many  respects  a very  valuable  publication.  For  an  able  condensation  of 
its  most  interesting’  contents,  and  of  all  the  authentic  information  respecting 
Africa  up  to  a very  recent  date,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  that  very 
cheap,  and  very  meritorious,  work,  “ The  Modern  Traveller.” 
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among  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  the  consequences.  That 
though  moral  precepts  may  have  been  uttered  without  any 
reference  made  to  (his  principle,  and  many  of  them  may  have 
been  right, — it  is  a reference  to  this  principle  which  in  dis- 
puted cases  distinguishes  the  true  from  the  pseudo-morality  ; — 
which  establishes.  Tor  example,  that  it  is  not  a meritorious  action 
for  a man  to  eat  his  father,  as  in  some  countries  has  been  incul- 
cated as  a duty,  and  that  it  is  not  criminal  per  se  to  drink  wine, 
which  in  others  has  been  accounted  an  offence.  If  they  are 
asked  how  they  know  that  morality  is  reducible  to  this  rule, 
they  reply,  Because  on  comparison  with  any  of  the  systems  of 
morality  wliich  have  attained  to  extensive  acceptance  among 
mankind,  it  is  palpable  that  in  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
their  extent  the  rules  coincide  ; and  that  in  respect  of  that  por- 
tion in  which  they  do  not,  the  contest,  with  one  solitary  species 
of  exception,  has  always  been  rested  upon  the  effects  in  some 
shape  of  suffering  or  the  contrary,  on  the  sentient  creatures 
that  were  concerned.  If,  for  example,  it  was  ever  contended 
that  it  was  a moral  act  for  a man  to  kill  and  eat  his  father,  it 
was  supported  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  happiness  of 
society  and  of  themselves,  that  men  on  arriving  at  a certain 
stage  of  decrepitude  should  be  put  out  of  pain,  and  that  it  was 
a mark  of  respect  lor  their  sons  to  eat  them.  There  may  be 
doubt  whether  the  reasoning  was  good  ; but  there  is  none 
that  this  was  the  reasoning.  And  the  same  in  other  cases. 
The  solitary  exception  remarked,  is  where  on  the  ground  of  some 
asserted  supernatural  sanction  or  a dhority,  actions  have  been 
defended  as  consonairt  with  the  moral  rule,  which  have  been 
hostile  to  the  increase  of  the  temporal  liappiness  of  men  in 
the  aggregate.  On  which  peculiar  description  of  cases  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply,  that  to  make  them  of  any  weight  it  is 
requisite  that  it  should  be  proved,  not  only  that  the  authority 
referred  to  is  unimpeachable,  but  that  the  interpretation  of 
those  who  make  the  reference  is  unimpeachable  also  ; and  that 
none  of  those  who  have  at  any  time  brought  forward  a precept 
of  the  nature  described,  have  established  their  title  upon  both 
these  points.  The  Vedas,  for  example,  may  be  considered  as 
having  failed  upon  the  first  point,  and  the  Inquisition  on  the 
other.  And  further,  that  even  in  these  cases,  there  has 
always  been  a virtual  reference  to  some  final  advantage,  which 
either  through  the  influence  of  a supernatural  power  or  other- 
wise, was  to  be  the  result  of  obedieirce. 

Secondly,  That  though  for  any  thing  they  have  to  say  to  the 
contrary  there  may  be  a hundred  different  reasons  why  men 
should  be  moral,  one  reason  which  to  a certain  extent  may  dis- 
pense  with  the  production  of  the  other  ninety-nine,  is  that  the 
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circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed  are  such,  that  the  habitual 
observance  of  the  rule  asserted  to  be  the  rule  of  morality,  is  in 
the  long  run  and  taking  all  chances  together,  the  safest  and  most 
likely  guide  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  It  may  not  be 
accordant  with  experience  that  in  every  individual  case  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  breach  of  moral  rules  shall,  in  exteriors  at  least, 
be  less  happy  than  some  other  ; — any  more  than  it  is  accordant 
with  experience  that  every  man  of  eighty  will  die  before  every 
man  of  twenty-five.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  allowed  to  be 
certain,  that  in  some  instances  the  contrary  will  happen.  But 
what  is  urged  is,  that  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  proveable  by  ex- 
perience that  a man  would  be  a simpleton,  who  with  all  the 
chances  before  him,  should  chuse  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  an 
average  man  of  eighty  in  preference  to  one  of  twenty-five, — so 
it  is  proveable  that  a man  commits  an  error  and  a folly,  who  with 
all  the  chances  to  encounter,  chuses  the  quantity  of  happiness 
which  shall  be  consequent  on  a course  of  immorality,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  quantity  he  might  have  obtained  by  another  course. 
The  way  in  which  each  of  these  propositions  must  be  established, 
is  by  individual  attention  to  the  evidence,  that  though  now  and 
then  a man  of  eighty  sees  the  funeral  of  a man  of  twenty-five, 
and  a man  of  immoral  conduct  is  (in  outward  appearance  at  least) 
more  fortunate  and  happy  than  some  one  of  opposite  character, 
this  does  not  destroy  the  general  inference  that  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  event  is  of  a contrary  description,  and  that  the  man  is  a 
blockhead  who  makes  his  election  the  wrong  way.  If  indeed 
any  body  says  he  sees  reason  to  believe,  that  men  of  eighty  are 
on  the  whole  better  lives  than  those  of  twenty-five,  or  that  im- 
moral men  do  upon  the  whole  lead  happier  lives  than  moral 
ones,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  retain  his  own  opinion.  All  that 
is  insisted  on  is,  that  there  are  reasons  sufficient  to  induce  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  to  come  to  a contrary  conclusion. 

Thirdly,  That  the  principle  after  being  elucidated  and  estab- 
lished in  the  simpler  case  of  individuals,  is  transferable  to  the 
operations  of  masses  or  combinations  of  men, — as  for  example, 
notably,  to  the  conduct  of  those  collections  of  influential  persons 
who  regulate  the  affairs  of  others  under  the  title  of  governments, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  independent  nations  in  their  behaviour 
towards  each  other.  The  interest  of  those  who  are  in  these 
cases  to  be  acted  upon,  in  receiving  the  greatest  happiness,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  go  about  to  prove  ; the  point  in  question 
relates  to  the  happiness  of  the  actors.  And  here  the  object  is 
to  establish  as  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  a sound 
and  enlightened  experience,  that  though  there  is  no  certainty 
that  in  any  individual  case  the  rule  which  would  produce  the 
greatest  aggregate  of  happiness  will  be  attended  with  the 
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greatest  happiness  to  the  party  whose  mode  of  action  is  in  ques- 
tion, there  is  a certainty  that  the  habitual  observance  of  the 
rule  will  on  the  whole  be  the  most  likely  guide  to  the  happiness 
of  this  very  party.  It  may  not'  be  absolutely  certain  that  a par- 
ticular government  or  nation  -which  conducts  itself  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  general  happiiiess  shall  not  be  unfortunate; — but 
it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  if  all  the  instances  in  which  govern- 
ments or  nations  have  acted  according  to  the  rule  be  compared 
with  those  in  which  they  have  not,  the  comparative  result  will 
be  found  vastly  in  favour  of  the  former.  This  may  not  be  as 
much  as  some  could  have  found  in  their  hearts  to  wish  ; — they 
may  think  it  would  have  been  very  useful  if  it  had  been  regu- 
lated, that  every  man  who  stole  should  die  of  an  apoplexy  the 
next  week.  But  it  is  as  much  as  Providence  has  chosen  to 
give  ; and  quite  enough  for  wise  men  to  act  upon. 

An  important  fact  connected  with  these  propositions  is,  that 
as  men  advance  in  civilization  and  improvement,  the  closeness 
of  the  connection  between  morality  and  particular  happiness 
increases.  In  such  a progressive  state  of  general  society,  the 
actual  proportion  of  cases  in  which  immorality  (personal,  govern- 
mental, or  national)  is  not  attended  with  greater  suffering  in  the 
end,  may  be  viewed  as  continually  decreasing,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  number  of  men  of  eighty  who  mourn  at  the  funerals 
of  their  grand-children  is  likely  to  be  diminished.  As  the  acci- 
dents by  which  men  are  exposed  to  be  hurried  to  a premature 
death  are  on  the  decrease,  and  the  appliances  by  which  they  are 
assisted  to  attain  old  age  are  on  the  increase, — so  in  the  moral 
case,  the  combinations  of  society  to  connect  suffering  with  guilt 
are  continually  gaining  strength,  and  the  power  and  opportu- 
nities of  those  who  would  oppose  it  are  declining.  Cacus  had 
but  one  Hercules  to  guard  against ; but  a robber  of  the  diligence 
between  Paris  and  Turin,  has  two  legions  of  gendarmerie. 
In  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  the  crimes  of  nations,  the 
feeling  of  community  of  interest  with  the  sufferers  is  every  where 
augmented,  and  the  conviction  of  any  real  interest  in  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  crime,  among  the  citizens  of  the  aggressive  state, 
is  every  where  diminished.  The  zeal  for  retribution,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  means,  combine  in  all  directions  to  increase 
the  force  of  God’s  natural  check  upon  iniquity  and  wrong. 

After  having  laid  down  the  motives  which  should  induce  all 
individuals  without  exception  to  concur  in  pi’omotingthe  greatest 
happiness,  it  was  an  easy  inference  that  if  the  happiness  of  men 
is  to  be  the  object  of  government,  the  object  is  to  be  obtained  by 
their  being  governed  with  a view  to  their  own  interest,  and  not 
to  tihe  interest  of  somebody  else ; and  that  the  way  to  effect 
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this  is,  that  they  should  govern  themselves,  or  at  all  events 
hold  an  ell’ectual  check  over  those  to  whom  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment are  committed.  And  this  led  to  those  conclusions  on  the 
subject  of  modes  of  government,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat. 

Whether  all  this  is  right,  is  known  perhaps  to  beings  in  a higher 
state  of  existence  than  our  own  ; and  is  certainly  not  known  to 
every  man  who  has  attained  to  the  faculty  of  writing  in  a quar- 
terly Review.  But  if  it  is  not  right,  it  has  very  much  the  air 
of  leading  to  what  is  right.  Whenever  it  is  found  capable  of 
improvement,  the  degradation  of  amendment  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to.  To  gain  with  labour  and  hold  fast  with  pains,  is  the 
way  in  which  men  are  doomed  to  come  by  knowledge  ; w'ith 
the  exception  of  that  peculiar  class,  who  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  maker  as  perfect  as  they  ever  are. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  will  consist  of  replies  to  objections 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  [and  other  quarters ; beginning 
with  such  as  relate  to  the  general  principle. 

‘ What  earthly  good  can  there  be  in  a principle  upon  which  no  man 
will  act  until  he  is  all-wise  ? A certain  most  important  doctrine,  we  are 
told,  has  been  demonstrated  so  clearly,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  science  of  government.  And  yet  the  whole  frame  of 
government  is  to  be  constituted,  exactly  as  if  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine were  false,  and  on  the  supposition  that  no  human  being  will  ever 
act  as  if  he  believed  it  to  be  true  !’ — Ed.  Rev.  XCIX.  p.  118. 

The  substitution  of  one  proposition  for  another.  It  was  never 
stated  that  no  man  will  act  upon  the  principle  till  he  is  all-wise; 
but  that  if  he  was  all-wise  he  would  act  upon  it.  If  men  were 
all-wise,  they  would  be  honest.  But  it  does  not  follow'  that 
nobody  will  be  honest,  but  one  that  is  all-wise.  The  truth  that 
if  men  were  all-wise  they  would  be  honest,  may  be  demonstrated 
ever  so  clearly  upon  paper ; and  yet  form  no  reason  why  go- 
vernment should  not  be  constituted  upon  the  supposition  that 
men  will  not  be  honest  after  all. 

‘ To  say  that  a man  does  what  he  believes  to  be  against  his  happi- 
ness, is  a contradiction  in  terms.  If,  therefore,  government  and  laws 
are  to  be  constituted  on  the  supposition  on  which  Mr.  Mill’s  Essay  is 
founded,  that  all  individuals  will,  whenever  they  have  power  over 
others  put  into  their  hands,  act  in  opposition  to  the  general  happiness, 
then  government  and  laws  must  be  constituted  on  the  supposition 
that  no  individual  believes,  or  ever  will  believe,  his  own  happiness  to 
be  identical  with  the  happiness  of  society.  That  is  to  say,  govern- 
ment and  laws  are  to  be  constituted  on  the  supposition  that  no  human 
being  will  ever  be  satisfied  by  Mr.  Bentham’s  proof  of  his  ' greatest 
happiness  principle,’ — a supposition  which  may  be  true  enough,  but 
which  says  little,  we  think,  for  the  principle  in  question.’-^— p.  118, 
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Mr.  Mill’s  proposition  was,  that  all  men  wiU  abuse  power 
lohen,  nothino  checks;  and  therefore  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
community  to  multiply  checks.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  men 
would  be  honest  if  they  were  wise  ; and  yet  foim  no  leason  why 
the  prevention  of  dishonesty  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  law  and  government,  and  trusted  to  the  opeiation  of  the 
preceTit  of  nmrality.  The  real  object  is  to  check  dishonesty  by 
threlertions  of  the  law,  aud  to  check  .t  by  the  d.ssemmat.on 
of  the  principle  that  dishonesty  is  bad  policy  besides. 

‘ Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  like  the  Westmin- 
ster Reviewer,  that  thieves  steal  only  because  they  do  not  calculate 
the  chances  of  being  hanged  as  correctly  as  honest  men.  p.  - ■ 

It  never  was  supposed  that  they  steal  only  for  that  reason. 

‘ Onlif  is  an  insertion. 

' It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  as  possible,  that  a man 
nnv  sr™t  y prefer  the  life  of  a thief  to  the  life  of  a abourer,  that 
rmav^deterin  ne  to  brave  the  risk  of  detection  and  punishment 
Zurh  he  think  that  risk  greater  than  it  really  is  And 

how^on  TJtilltanan  principles,  is  such  a man  to  be  convinced  tliat  he 
is  in' the  wrong  ? ‘ You  will  be  found  out.’  ‘ Uncloubted  y.  o 

will  lie  hanged  Witw..  two  years,’-'  I expect  to  be  S»d 

‘Then  why  do  you  pursue  this  lawless  mofle  of  life  . 

c-uise  I would  rather  live  for  one  year  with  plenty  of  money,  dresse 
like  a gentleman,  eating  and  drinking  of  the  best,  frequenting  publ  c 
idaces^and  visiting  a dashing  mistress,  than  break  stones  on  the  load, 
111  S down  to  Ihe’^loom,  with  the  certainty  ot  atuirnng  a good  old 
ao-e  It  is  my  humour.  Are  you  answered  ? — p.  IM. 

"Xhe  sophism  is  in  stating,  that  it  is  his  humour,  f^e^fore  it 
is  wise.  The  question  was,  whether  it  is  not  capable  of  bung 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  men  in  general,  ^i^d  whh^ 
manifest  tendency  to  dissuade  from  the  vocation  of  a thief, 
that  if  all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  thief  be  put  topt  ler, 
he  has  a worse  balance  on  winding  up  the  account  than  an 
1 onLt  man.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  sp,  that  the  thief 

vXntarily  prefers  the  enjoyment  of  the  credit  side  o ^ 

count  at  the  present  moment  and  ^uts  his  eps  to  ot 
The  spendthrift  tradesman  does  the  same  , but  it  doe. 
follow  that  the  balance  is  finpy  in  his  favour.  ^‘/ooS 

sible  for  a man  to  do  a foolish  act ; and  it  is  not  the  less  fops  i 
because  he  chose  to  do  it.  To  say  that  the  man  c‘i««cs  which 
he  likes  best,  and  must  therefore  always  have 
piness,  is  a mere  evasion.  The  quption  was,  ^hethe  of  tno 
thino's  set  before  him,  an  individual  may  not  chuse  the  wo  . 
The  answer  given  is,  that  the  fact  of  his  chusing  necpsanly  makes 
it  the  best.  The  caution  of  the  nurse  is,  ‘ Avoid  green  goose- 
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berries,  or  you  will  have  cause  to  rue.’  The  answer  of  the 
baby  is,  ‘ I like  to  have  green  gooseberries  ; and  therefore  I can 
never  have  cause  to  rue.’  The  immoral  man,  like  the  baby, 
acts  under  a most  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  real  compara- 
tive value  of  the  two  sides  of  the  account.  He  sees  the  one 
under  the  favouring  aspect  of  immediate  certainty  of  enjoyment ; 
and  the  other  under  a false  estimate,  or  an  almost  total  igno- 
rance, both  of  its  actual  magnitude  and  of  the  chances  of  escape. 
The  baby  runs  all  risks  for  the  present  gratification  of  a very 
paltry  appetite ; but  vastly  altered  is  its  estimate  of  things, 
when  the  gripes  come  upon  it  like  an  armed  man.  According 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  gripes  are  its  greatest  happiness. 
In  the  same  manner  the  thief  who  steals  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  shillings  and  gets  hanged  for  it,  would  assuredly  never 
have  done  it  if  he  had  made  a sober  estimate  of  the  pleasures 
of  twenty  shillings  and  the  actual  unpleasantness  of  hanging 
by  the  neck,  together  with  a correct  judgment  of  the  probabi- 
lities that  one  would  be  consequent  upon  the  other.  The  fact  is, 
that  he  makes  no  estimate  ^at  all,  or  none  that  approaches  to 
correctness.  He  opens  his  eyes  wide  to  the  twenty  shillings, 
and  winks  and  Tuns  his  head  into  the  disgraceful  noose;  and 
because  he  chuses  to  do  this,  he  is  to  be  held  to  have  obtained 
his  greatest  happiness.  Hogarth’s  ‘ Idle  Apprentice’  is  a repre- 
sentation of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

But  it  is  practicable  to  go  further.  It  is  possible  to  borrow 
from  theology,  and  ask,  why  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  do 
amiss  and  incur  perpetual  punishment  in  another  world  in  return, 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  got  his  greatest  happiness.  He  has 
had  his  choice, — he  has  taken  that  which  he  preferred  to  take, — 
as  well  as  any  of  the  rest.  It  follows,  therefore,  by  evident 
connection,  that  this  man  also  has  had  his  greatest  happiness. 

king,  says  the  Reviewer  again,  would  govern  well  if  he  were 
wise,  for  fear  of  provoking  his  subjects  to  insurrection.  Therefore, 
the  true  happiness  of  a king  is  identical  with  the  greatest  happiness  of 
society.  Tell  Charles  II.  that  if  he  will  be  constant  to  his  queen, 
sober  at  table,  regular  at  prayers,  frugal  in  his  expenses,  active  in  the 
transaction  of  business  ; if  he  will  drive  the  herd  of  slaves,  buffoons, 
and  procurers  from  Whitehall,  and  make  the  happiness  of  his  people 
the  rule  of  his  conduct,  he  will  have  a much  greater  chance  of  reign- 
ing in  comfort  to  an  advanced  age  ; that  his  profusion  and  tyranny 
have  exasperated  his  subjects,  and  may,  perhaps,  bring  him  to  an  end 
as  terrible  as  his  father’s.  He  might  answer,  that  he  saw  the  danger, 
but  that  life  was  not  worth  having  without  ease  and  vicious  pleasures. 
And  what  has  our  philosopher  to  say  ? Does  he  not  see  that  it  is  no 
more  possible  to  reason  a man  out  of  liking  a short  life  and  a merry 
one  more  than  a long  life  and  a dull  one,  than  to  reason  a Greenlander 
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out  of  his  train  oil  r We  may  say  that  the  tastes  of  the  thief  and  the 
tyrant  differ  from  ours  ; but  what  right  have  we  to  say,  looking  at 
this  world  alone,  that  they  do  not  pursue  their  greatest  happiness  very 
judiciously  ?’ — p.  120. 

The  question  was  not  whether  the  argument  should  produce 
a certain  effect  on  a given  thief  or  tyrant,  but  whether  it  may 
not  produce  the  effect  of  dissuading  some  men  somewhere 
from  theft  and  tyranny.  If  it  does  this,  it  produces  good, 
whether  it  proves  effectual  upon  a given  individual  or  not. 
The  demonstration  of  the  perils  attendant  on  profusion  and 
tyranny  might  not  be  effectual  on  Charles  II.;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  effectual  on  somebody  else.  A 
given  Greenlander  may  not  be  to  be  persuaded  out  of  his  train 
oil ; but  it  might  be  possible  to  lay  the  foundations  for  per- 
suading some  future  Greenlander,  that  claret  is  the  better  of 
the  two. 

‘ It  is  the  grossest  ignorance  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  another 
man  calculates  the  chances  differently  from  us,  merely  because  he  does 
what,  in  his  place,  we  should  not  do.  Every  man  has  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities, which  he  is  disposed  to  gratify  at  a risk  and  expense,  which 
people  of  different  temperaments  and  habits  think  extravagant.’ — p.  121. 

Men  have  sufficient  community  of  feeling  to  enable  them  to 
pronounce  with  considerable  certainty  on  the  comparative  value 
of  different  pains  and  pleasures,  whoever  may  be  the  subject. 
The  theory  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is,  that  the  thief  may 
possess  a peculiar  gust  in  the  joys  of  profligacy,  and  an  idio- 
syncrasy for  diminishing  the  pains  of  hanging,  the  torment  of 
perpetual  fear,  and  the  sufferings  of  remorse, — of  which  the 
man  who  is  not  a thief  has  no  right  to  form  any  apprehen- 
sion. To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  not  only  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  exists,  but  that  there  is 
proof  to  the  opposite  effect,  of  as  strong  a nature  as  to  the  fact 
that  fire  burns  one  man  as  well  as  another,  or  to  any  other 
community  of  feeling,  though  it  cannot  be  established  by  an 
absolute  exchange  of  personal  consciousness. 

‘ — take  the  man  whose  votes,  ever  since  he  has  sate  in  Parliament, 
have  been  the  most  uniformly  bad,  and  oppose  him  to  the  man  whose 
votes  have  been  the  most  uniformly  good. — Now,  does  any  rational 
man  think,  that  the  one  runs  more  risk  of  coming  to  a miserable  end, 
on  account  of  his  public  conduct,  than  the  other  ? The  first  does  not 
know  that  he  is  not  close  on  the  moment  when  he  will  be  made  an 
example  of.  Bu^he  lias  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  he  shall  be 
made  an  example  of,  than  to  expect  that  London  will  be  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake  next  spring  j and  it  would  be  as  foolish  in  him  to 
act  on  the  former  supposition  as  on  the  latter.’ — p.  121. 

So  said  the  sinners  that  were  before  the  flood  ; — -and  before 
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its  great  political  parallel,  the  French  Revolution.  All  this 
might  have  been  said  to  any  active  member  of  the  French 
government  for  tlie  century  tlrat  preceded ; and  still  the  Revolu- 
tion came  at  last,  and  vindicated  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
in  question.  Take  the  happiness  of  the  members  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  during  the  fifty  years  it  has  existed, — take 
also  the  happiness  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  courtiers,  or  any 
other  race  who  have  governed  notoriously  ill,  and  make  a proper 
allowance  for  the  misery  which  has  come  upon  them  in  those 
seasons  when  they  were  brought  to  a reckoning  for  their  mis- 
conduct ; — divide  the  resulting  masses  fairly  among  the  indivi- 
duals concerned  ; — and  let  any  thinking  man  decide  for  himself, 
on  which  side  he  should  wish  his  lot  to  be  cast,  if  the  whole, 
with  all  its  chances  and  uncertainties,  was  to  come  over  again. 
If  he  decides  for  the  Americans,  it  is  proof  that  he  at  least,  is 
of  opinion  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  Stuarts  is  unwise. 

‘ A tliief  is  condemned  to  be  hanged.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed 
for  the  execution,  a turnkey  enters  his  cell,  and  tells  him  that  all  is 
safe,  that  he  has  only  to  slip  out,  that  his  friends  are  waiting  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  disguises,  and  that  a passage  is  taken  for  him  in 
an  American  packet.  Now,  it  is  clearly  for  the  greatest  happiness 
of  society  that  the  thief  should  be  hanged,  and  the  corrupt  turnkey  ex- 
posed and  punished.  Will  the  Westminster  Reviewer  tell  us,  that  it  is 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  thief  to  summon  the  head  jailer,  and 
tell  the  whole  story?  Now,  either  it  is  for  the  greatest  happiness  of 
a thief  to  be  hanged,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  then  the  argument,  by 
which  the  Westminster  Reviewer  attempts  to  prove,  that  men  do  not 
promote  their  own  happiness  by  thieving,  falls  to  the  ground.  If  it 
is  not,  then  there  are  men  whose  greatest  happiness  is  at  variance 
with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  comiiiunity.’ — p.  122, 

The  case  produced  in  opposition,  is  itself  the  most  awful  exem- 
plification of  the  rule.  The  proposition  is,  that  men  risk  suffering, 
by  breaches  of  the  law  of  general  happiness.  And  the  objec- 
tion offered  is,  that  a man  may  bring  himself  to  such  a state, 
that  he  shall  have  no  means  to  escape  a shameful  death  but  by  a 
further  infraction  of  the  law.  Suppose  the  rule  supported  was, 
that  men  risk  their  health  by  dram-drinkingi  But,  says  the 
opponent,  there  are  men  who  have  brought  themselves  to  such  a 
state  by  dram-drinking,  that  they  could  not  survive  a day  without 
taking  a quantity  of  drams  ; is  it  possible  to  maintain  in  this 
case,  that  dram-drinking  is  unwholesome  ? The  answer  to 
which  is,  that  the  state  to  which  the  man  is  reduced,  is  itself  the 
most  powerful  proof  of  the  verity  of  the  rule.  In  the  same 
manner  the  argument  with  the  novice  who  is  thinking  of  putting 
on  the  vocation  of  a thief,  should  be,  that  he  will  have  made  an 
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awfully  bad  choice  if  he  comes  to  be  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
with  no  chance  but  that  of  allowing  the  turnkey  to  take  him  a 
passage  to  America. 

‘ We  sav,  that  if  the  greatest  happiness  principle,’  as  now  stated, 
be  sound,  Mr.  Mill’s  Essay,  and  all  other  works  concerning  Govern- 
ment, which,  like  that  Essay,  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  indivi- 
duals may  have  an  interest  opposed  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 
society,  are  fundamentally  erroneous.’ — p.  1‘22. 

A confusion  between  temporary  or  apparent  interest,  and 
ultimate  or  real. 

' We  say,  that  those  who  hold  this  principle  to  be  sound,  must  be 
prepared  to  maintain,  either  that  monarchs  and  aristocracies  may  be 
trusted  to  govern  the  community,  or  else  that  men  cannot  be  trusted 
to  follow  their  own  interest,  when  that  interest  is  demonstrated  to 
them.’ — p.  123. 

Nothino-  is  more  undeniable,  than  that  men  cannot  be  trusted 
to  follow°their  own  interest,  merely  because  pains  have  been 
taken  to  demonstrate  it  to  them.  The  fallacy  is  in  the  word 
‘ demonstrated which  may  mean  either  ‘ impressed  on  the 
mind  so  as  to  produce  perfect  conviction  and  belief,’  or  ‘laid 
down  in  a printed  demonstration  in  a book.’  The  last  of 
these  meanings  makes  no  dilemma  ; it  is  intended  therefore  that 
the  proposition  should  be  granted  in  this  sense,  and  interpreted 
in  the  other. 

‘ say,  that  if  men  cannot  be  trusted  to  follow  their  own  interest, 
when  that  interest  has  been  demonstrated  to  them,  then  the  Utilitarian 
arguments,  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  are  good  for  nothing.’ — 
p.  123. 

The  same  fallacy  as  before.  Men  rnay  be  trusted  to  follow  their 
own  interest,  if  they  have  an  intimate  persuasion  of  what  their  in- 
terest is,  and  are  persuaded  right.  Men  have  already  attained  to 
so  much  knowledge  of  their  true  interest,asto  lead  the  Utilitarians 
to  maintain,  that  for  them  to  have  the  power  also,  would  be  the 
most  likely  way  to  cause  their  true  interest  to  be  enforced. 

‘ We  say,  that  the  ‘ greatest  happiness  principle  ’ has  not  been 
proved  ; that  it  cannot  be  generally  proved  j that  even  in  the  parti- 
cular cases  selected  by  the  Reviewer  it  is  not  clear  that  the  principle  is 
true ; and  that  many  cases  might  be  stated  in  which  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  would  at  once  pronounce  it  to  be  false.’ — p.  123. 

Every  thing  depends  upon  opinion.  Some  men  look  through 
the  world,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ; others  do  the  same,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is*not.  There  is  a wide  and  increasing  schism  between 
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these  two  parties  ; and  nothing  that  has  been  said  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review  is  likely  to  end  it. 

‘ The  Westminster  Reviewer  ehrirges  us  with  urging  it  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  ‘ greatest  happiness  principle,’  that,  ' it  is  included  in  the 
Christian  morality.’  This  is  a mere  fiction  of  his  own.  We  never 
attacked  tlie  morality  of  the  Gospel.  We  blamed  the  Utilitarians 
for  claiming  the  credit  of  a discovery,  when  they  had  merely  stolen 
that  morality,  and  spoiled  it  in  the  stealing.  They  have  taken  the 
precept  of  Christ,  and  left  the  motwe ; and  they  demand  the  praise  of 
a most  wonderful  and  beneficial  invention,  when  all  that  they  have 
done  has  been  to  make  a most  useful  maxim  useless  by  separating  it 
from  its  sanction.  On  religious  principles,  it  is  true  that  every  individual 
will  best  promote  his  own  happiness  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others.  But  if  religious  considerations  be  left  out  of  the  question,  it 
is  not  true.  If  we  do  not  reason  on  the  supposition  of  a future  state, 
where  is  the  motive  ? If  we  do  reason  on  that  supposition,  where  is 
the  discovery?’ — p.  123. 

The  assertion  was  not  that  the  being  included  in  the  Christian 
morality  was  urged  as  an  ‘objection  to  the  greatest  happiness 
principle  but  that  it  was  urged  as  an  ‘ objection  ’ — manifestly 
not  to  the  principle,  but  to  the  use  there  was  in  bringing  it  into 
notice.  The  Edinburgh  Review  is  too  fond  of  interpolation. 
The  answer  to  the  objection  has  been  given  before.  But  if  it  is 
necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  subject,  it  must  be  stated,  that  since 
after  nearly  two  thousand  years,  only  one  sixth  of  the  population 
of  the  world  have  adopted  the  precepts  of  Christianity  as  their 
rule  of  conduct,  there  is  some  utility  in  deducing  both  a rule  and 
a motive,  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  other 
five.  Either  there  is  a possibility  of  doing  this,  or  the  Creator 
has  left  on  the  lowest  possible  computation  more  than  nine- 
teen-twentieths of  the  human  beings  that  have  existed,  without 
the  possibility  of  having  either.  There  is  no  reason  in  supposing 
the  last ; nor  does  it  accord  with  the  authority  to  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  profess  to  refer  every  thing.  The  scriptures  to 
which  they  refer,  contain  numerous  admissions  that  the  nations 
who  never  heard  of  Christianity  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  a 
moral  rule.  Large  portions  of  those  who  profess  Christianity 
make  no  scruple  of  avowing,  that  they  believe  it  because  its 
precepts  agree  with  a sound  morality  ; in  fact  Christians  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  appeal  to  the  pureness  of  its  morality  as 
evidence  of  truth.  The  teachers  of  Christianity,  in  deter- 
mining what  is  their  morality,  continually  appeal  to  some 
other  rule,  which  on  being  examined  will  be  found  to  be 
the  rule  of  the  general  happiness.  For  example,  the  com- 
mand when  smitten  on  one  cheek  to  turn  the  other,  has  by 
none  been  interpreted  literally.  It  has  always  been  assumed 
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to  be  limited  by  a rational  regard  to  the  consequences  of 
obedience.  Even  the  great  precept  of  ‘ doing  to  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  to  us,’  is  limited  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is  possible  that  if  the  experiment  was  made  on  a beggar,  he 
might  find  in  his  heart  to  desire  his  rich  neighbour  to  give  him 
half  his  property,  and  marry  him  to  his  daughter.  But  no  per- 
son has  ever  contended  that  this  ought  to  be  the  interpretation  ; 
and  for  no  reason  that  can  be  assigned,  but  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Again,  if  men  professing 
Christianity  in  these  latter  times  are  much  less  disposed  to  com- 
mit atrocious  actions  on  the  plea  of  religious  duty  than  in  former 
ages, — if  massacres  and  burnings  for  the  love  of  heaven  have  been 
rarer,-— it  seems  to  be  mainly  attributable  to  the  influence  which 
what  may  be  termed  natural  morality  has  obtained  over  the 
interpreters.  The  men  who  massacred  and  burnt,  had  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  in  their  mouths,  as  much  as  any  who  live  in  the 
present  day.  The  precepts  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  have  received 
from  natural  morality  a most  beneficial  aid.  All  these  consi- 
derations go  to  prove,  that  the  Creator  has  given  men  the  natural 
means  of  ascertaining  a moral  rule,  and  that  the  rule  is  no  other 
than  the  general  happiness.  But  if  they  have  the  power  of  find- 
ing a rule,  it  appears  to  be  almost  a contradiction  in  terms  to 
suppose  that  they  have  not  the  power  of  finding  a motive.  A 
rule  without  a motive,  is  no  rule  at  all.  The  rule  of  the  greatest 
happiness  evidently  includes  the  motive ; and  wants  nothing 
but  the  expansion  of  the  process  by  which  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  is  involved  in  that  of  the  species. 

Another  reason  why  the  importance  of  the  ‘ greatest  happi- 
ness principle’  is  not  absorbed  in  the  coincidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian precepts,  is  that  it  applies  to  combinations  of  men  in  their 
aggregate  capacity.  Granting  that  the  religious  sanction 
applies  to  the  conduct  of  individuals, — it  by  no  means  applies 
with  equal  vigour  to  the  conduct  of  communities.  It  may  be 
urged,  that  it  applies  to  the  individuals  that  compose  the  com- 
munity, and  this  is  enough.  But  the  ‘greatest  happiness 
principle’  applies  to  individuals,  and  to  communities  be- 
sides. In  addition  to  the  motives  held  out  to  individuals 
by  both  principles,  the  earthly  principle  says  to  nations,  that 
it  is  for  their  ultimate  interest  to  deal  justly  towards  each 
other.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  motive  the  religious 
principle  holds  out  to  nations  in  their  corporate  capacity ; for 
it  certainly  does  not  threaten  them  eyi  masse,  with  the  ‘ sanc- 
tion’ alluded  to  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  And  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  if  Christian  men  have  had  small  morality, 
Christian  states  have  had  less.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of 
Yot,  XI j. — Westminster  Review,  9 
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the  worst  acts  of  Christian  nations,  have  been  committed  under 
the  direction  of  men  who  as  individuals  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  missing  heaven.  It  would  be  thought  hard  and  severe  in 
any  man,  who  should  threaten  a bad  administration  with 
sending  them  individually  to  the  devil.  The  true  check  on  bad 
administrations,  is  in  setting  before  them  the  risk  of  present 
ruin,  and  of  future  if  not  present  disgrace.  Will  the  reputation  of 
the  conductors  of  the  American  and  anti- revolutionary  wars,  be 
any  prize  in  a lottery  a century  hence  ? Will  the  fame  of  Pitt 
he‘be//a?'  It  seems  established  therefore,  that  the  principle 
contended  for  is  at  all  events  capable  of  doing  good  service  in  the 
political  department,  and  has  the  field  almost  entirely  to  itself. 

After  this  it  may  be  useful  to  go  back  to  the  objections  which 
relate  peculiarly  to  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Mill  on  government. 

‘ If  we  assume  that  the  object  of  government  is  the  preservation  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  men,  then  we  must  hold  that,  wherever 
that  object  is  attained,  there  the  principle  of  good  government  exists. 
If  that  object  be  attained  both  in  Denmark  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  then  that  which  makes  government  good  must  exist, 
under  \vhatever  disguise  of  title  or  name,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  the 
United  States.  If  men  lived  in  fear  for  (heir  lives  and  their  posses- 
sions under  Nero  and  under  the.  National  Convention,  it  follows  that 
the  causes  from  which  misgovernment  proceeds,  existed  both  in  the 
despotism  of  Rome,  and  in  the  democracy  of  France.  What,  then, 
is  that  which,  being  found  in  Denmark  and  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  being  found  in  the  Roman  empire,  or  under  the  administration  of 
Robespierre,  renders  governments,  widely  differing  in  their  external 
form,  practically  good  ? Be  it  what  it  may,  it  certainly  is  not  that 
which  Mr.  Mill  proves  d priori  that  it  must  be, — a democratic  repre- 
sentative assembly.  For  the  Danes  have  no  such  assembly.’ 

‘ The  latent  principle  of  good  government  ought  to  be  tracked,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Lord  Bacon  proposed  to 
track  the  principle  of  Heat.  Make  as  large  a list  as  possible,  said  that 
great  man,  of  those  bodies  in  which,  however  widely  they  differ  from 
each  other  in  appearance,  we  perceive  heat;  and  as  large  a list  as 
possible  of  those  which,  while  they  bear  a general  resemblance  to  hot 
bodies,  are  nevertheless  not  hot.  Observe  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  &c.’ — p.  101. 

There  is  no  need  for  going  through  all  that  has  been  said  by 
the  great  man.  The  lateqt  principle  had  been  tracked  by  Mr. 
Mill  long  ago,  and  uttered  in  one  word,  ‘ check.’  It  consists  in 
the  possession  of  the  virtual  power  of  interference,  on  the  part 
of  the  governed.  The  Danes  and  Americans  had  this  power  ; 
and  the  Romans  and  French  had  not.  The  Danish  people  had 
it  by  virtue  of  their  accidental  position,  which  enabled  them  to 
keep  two  other  forces  in  a state  of  balance,  by  the  power  of 
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acting  with  either  against  the  other ; and  they  had  it  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  the  forms  of  popular  representation. 
The  French  people  had  the  forms  of  representation,  but  not  the 
effective  power.  In  defiance  of  both  these  anomalies,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  forms  of  popular  representation,  com- 
bined with  the  pow’er,  may  constitute  the  rational  and  practical 
mode  of  promoting  good  government.  The  rational  and  prac- 
tical way  of  causing  an  individual  to  be  taken  care  of,  is  to 
allow  him  to  take  care  of  himself.  There  have  been  individuals 
who  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  have 
yet  been  taken  good  care  of.  There  have  been  individuals  who 
have  been  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  have  not  been 
taken  good  care  of  after  all.  Both  these  are  anomalies ; but 
neither  of  them  destroy  the  general  rule.  The  general  rule  is 
that  which  is  alone  applicable  to  the  simple  case ; the  cases 
where  it  is  not  applicable,  are  complicated  by  the  intervention 
of  some  fortuitous  circumstance.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
say  to  nations  in  general  ‘ If  you  w’ant  to  enjoy  good  govern- 
ment, make  yourselves  a balanced  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
as  there  was  in  Denmark  just  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
say  to  men  in  general  ‘ If  you  want  to  take  care  of  yourselves, 
get  somebody  else  to  take  care  of  you,’  because  in  a single  case 
it  answered. 

‘ The  Utilitarian  doctrine  then  is,  not  that  despots  and  aristocracies 
will  always  plunder  and  oppress  the  people  to  the  last  point,  but  that 
they  will  do  so  if  nothing  checks  them.’ 

‘ In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  doctrine  thus  stated  is 
of  no  use  at  all,  unless  the  force  of  the  checks  be  estimated.  The 
first  law  of  motion  is,  that  a ball  once  projected  will  fly  on  to  all 
eternity  with  undiminished  velocity,  unless  something  checks.  The 
fact  is,  that  a ball  stops  in  a few  seconds  after  proceeding  a few  yards 
with  very  variable  motion.  Every  man  would  wring  his  child’s  neck, 
and  pick  his  friend’s  pocket,  if  nothing  checked  him.  In  fact,  the 
principle  thus  stated,  means  only  that  governments  will  oppress,  unless 
they  abstain  from  oppressing.’ — p.  104. 

It  no  more  means  so,  than  a ball’s  moving  till  something 
checks,  means  only  that  it  will  move  unless  it  abstains  from 
moving. 

‘It  is  evidently  on  the  real  distribution  of  power,  and  not  on  names 
and  badges,  that  the  happiness  of  nations  must  depend.  The  repre- 
sentative system,  though  doubtless  a great  and  precious  discovery  in 
politics,  is  only  one  of  the  many  modes  in  which  the  democratic  part 
of  the  community  can  efficiently  check  the  governing  few.  That 
certain  men  have  been  chosen  as  deputies  of  the  people, — that  there  is 
ft  piece  of  paper  stating  such  deputies  to  possess  certain  powers,— these 
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circumstances  in  themselves  constitute  no  security  for  good  government. 
Such  a constitution  nominally  existed  in  France;  while,  in  fact,  an 
oligarchy  of  committees  and  clubs  trampled  at  once  on  the  electors 
and  the  elected.  Representation  is  a very  happy  contrivance  for 
enabling  large  bodies  of  men  to  exert  their  power,  with  less  risk  of 
disorder  than  there  would  otherwise  be.  But,  assuredly,  it  does  not 
of  itself  give  power.' — p.  109. 

The  answer  to  all  this  appears  to  be,  that  Mr.  Mill  undoubt- 
edly spoke  of  representation  accompanied  by  power,  and  not  of 
representation  deprived  of  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  true 
that  the  connection  between  representation  and  power  is  one  of 
simple  accident.  There  may  have  been  cases  w'here  they  have 
been  separated  ; but  the  general  and  natural  tendency  of  pos- 
sessing the  representation  is  to  give  the  power.  There  may  have 
been  men  who  had  a sword  and  still  could  not  defend  themselves. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  to  have  a sword,  is  not  a consider- 
able step  towards  defence. 

The  special  pleading  of  the  Reviewers  on  the  subject  of 
‘ sensual  pleasures,’  is  only  an  effort  to  lead  off  from  the  point 
in  question.  If  by  the  ‘ sensual  pleasures’  of  a king  or  an 
aristocracy,  they  meant  to  define  such  pleasures  cut  off  from  all 
wherewith  kings  and  aristocracies  necessarily  accompany  them, 
they  might  as  well  have  stated  that  it  costs  comparatively  little 
to  find  a king  or  an  aristocracy  in  small  beer.  What  they 
really  intended  was,  to  reduce  and  cut  down  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  huddle  up  the  reckoning  of  the 
remainder  by  hastening  to  descant  on  the  appetite  for  good 
opinion.  The  sensual  pleasures  of  a king  differ  from  those  of  a 
cobbler,  as  much  as  their  liquors.  The  Reviewers  desire  to 
reckon  only  for  the  water  that  is  in  the  king’s  Tokay  ; and  to 
represent  every  thing  that  makes  it  a kingly  draught,  as  refer- 
able to  another  account. 

Objections  will  next  be  noticed  from  other  sources.  It  has 
been  stated  in  a quarter  entitled  to  the  most  friendly  attention, 
that  the  principle  of  Mr.  Bentham  ought  to  be  limited  to  its 
operation  on  governments,  and  that  its  application  to  individual 
morality  is  a burthensome  addition.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  in  the  first  place,  the  application  is  true,  and  for  the  reasons 
already  stated  is  not  without  considerable  value  in  itself ; and 
secondly,  that  the  application  to  the  simpler  case  is  the  best 
method  of  introducing  and  illustrating  its  application  to  the  more 
complex.  Men  have  already  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
comprehension  and  practical  use  of  the  principle  in  the  first 
form ; it  is  therefore  politic  to  enter  the  \vedge  by  this  end,  with 
a view  to  the  introduction  of  the  remainder, 
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It  has  been  objected  from  another  quarter,  that  ‘ the  magnifi- 
cent  law  that  was  declared  to  be  of  such  positive  utility,  is 
reduced  to  the  working  of  probable  good.’  This  is  a confusion 
between  uncertainty  in  individual  cases,  and  uncertainty  in  the 
aggregate.  There  may  be  uncertainty  in  one  individual  of 
twenty-five  surviving  another  of  eighty ; but  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty in  the  fact  that  men  of  twenty-five  are  on  the  whole 
the  better  lives.  To  say  that  the  law  Avhich  tells  a man  to 
prefer  an  annuity  on  a life  of  twenty-five  to  one  of  eighty,  is  only 
the  enunciation  of  ^probable  good,  would  present  the  same  mis- 
take as  in  the  objection.  If  every  man  of  twenty-five  had  been 
certain  of  surviving  every  man  of  eighty,  and  every  immoral  act 
had  been  certain  of  being  punished  without  the  possibility  of 
escape,  there  could  have  been  no  disinclination  to  note  the  fact. 
But  as  nature  has  willed  otherwise,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  note  the  average  certainty  which  she  has  chosen  to  decree. 

Another  objection  has  consisted  in  ‘ begging  to  be  informed 
what  is  the  rule  that  is  best  for  the  general  happiness  and 
subjoining,  that  ‘if  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  private  judgment  of 
individuals  to  decide  upon  what  is  best  for  the  general  happiness, 
the  principle  is  useless,  because  mankind  will  never  agree  upon 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect.’  This  is  only  quarrelling 
with  a principle  that  goes  a certain  length,  because  it  does  not 
go  farther.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  remains  the  question 
of  what  is  for  the  general  happiness.  But  the  virtue  of  the 
previous  proposition  consisted  in  having  reduced  the  question 
from  a state  of  greater  difficulty  to  a state  of  less.  It  is  much 
easier  to  judge  with  some  accuracy  whether  a given  practice 
tends  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  happiness,  than  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  moral  or  immoral  without  the  intervention  of 
any  such  clue.  For  the  palpable  fact  is,  that  men  have  an 
exceeding  aptitude  forjudging  of  whatisfor  thegeneral  happiness. 
They  are  all  capable  of  forming  a very  tolerable  theory — for 
their  neighbours.  Men  may  fight  shy  of  the  truth  for  some 
particular  purpose ; but  the  practical  reality  is,  that  on  most  points 
their  knowledge  is  nearly  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired.  There 
may  be  some  debateable  ground  after  all ; but  the  extent  of 
that  on  which  there  can  be  no  general  debate  is  incomparably 
greater. 

In  all  that  has  preceded,  reference  has  been  made  to  habits, 
and  not  to  insulated  acts.  The  differences  between  single  acts 
of  immorality  and  their  habitual  repetition,  have  been  exhausted 
by  writers  to  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer. 

The  final  inference  impressed  by  the  whole  case  is,  that  the 
friends  of  the  ‘ greatest  happiness  ’ have  only  to  persevere,  tg 
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arrive  at  the  firmest  establishment  of  their  principle.  They  are 
wrong  if  they  think  all  that  is  necessary  has  been  done  somewhere 
to  their  hands  already ; the  battle  is  still  to  finish,  though  the  good 
position  is  their  own.  What  is  wanted,  is  the  laborious  and  exten- 
sive illustration  of  the  various  ways  in  which  national  and  political 
Invasions  of  the  law  of  the  greatest  happiness  work  to  produce 
their  own  punishment.  The  world  has  been  deluged  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  corresponding  truth  in  personal  morality.  All  dying- 
speeches  are  portions  of  it ; not  a father  that  places  his  son  as  an 
apprentice,  but  adds  his  fragment  to  the  testimony.  There 
wants  a collection  of  dying  speeches  of  nefarious  govern- 
ments. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  something  of 
this  kind  out  of  the  history  of  the  Stuarts.  France  could 
supply  something  like  it  from  periods  of  her  history.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula  may  be  considered  as  in  that  state 
where  the  dying  speech  is  in  every  body’s  hands  before  the  man 
is  dead.  The  antiquary  might  go  back  to  Rome,  and  the 
orientalist  to  Babylon.  One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this 
resolute  ])iosecution  of  the  principle,  would  be  the  abandonment 
of  the  theological  argument  against  it,  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  geologists.  Every  body  knows  the  kind  of  persecution  a 
geologist  was  exposed  to  a few  years  ago,  if  he  ventured  to 
make  any  portion  of  the  world  more  ancient  than  ultra  theo- 
logians thought  proper.  The  geologists  persevered ; and  now 
all  rational  theologians  are  glad  to  support  their  owm  system  by 
such  facts  as  they  can  collect  from  the  observations  of  the 
geologists.  In  the  same  manner  let  the  friends  of  the  greatest 
happiness  persevere ; and  they  will  soon  find  theologians 
anxious  only  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  support  as  they  may 
derive  from  the  establishment  of  a coincidence  between  their 
rules.  There  is  no  war  between  Christianity  and  philosophy. 
Pure  and  undefiled  Christianity  is  sound  philosophy.  If  there 
ever  has  been  war,  it  has  been  against  the  temporal  abuses  which 
pretences  of  religion  were  brought  forward  to  protect.  This 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  oatcry  made  against  philosophy  during 
the  French  Revolution.  The  real  struggle  was  against  arbitrary 
power  sheltering  itself  under  the  influence  of  religious  estab- 
lishments. Religion  was  assailed  because  it  was  made  an 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy  ; the  animosity 
was  against  the  enemy,  not  against  the  abstract  instrument 
that  w'as  in  his  hands.  Those  times  are  past.  It  is  all  too 
late  now,  to  get  up  a religious  opposition  to  the  exercise  of 
reason  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
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I.  HAYTI Mr.  Mackenzie’s  Account  of  it,  as  to  Population;  Compul- 
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I. — Hayti. 

We  havE  loo  long  delayed  to  notice  a paper  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  entitled  “ Com- 
munications received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  relative  to  Hayti.  The 
whole  of  these  communications  have  come  from  Consul-general  Mac- 
kenzie. They  were  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  17lh  of  February,  1829, 
and  are  numbered  18. 

For  many  years  the  British  Government,  under  the  powertul  spell  ol 
colonial  influence,  refused  to  recognize  the  rising  republic  of  Hayti,  nor  was 
the  slightest  political  relation  formed  with  her  until  the  year  1 826,  when 
a British  consul  was  sent  thither  to  watch  over  our  commercial  interests. 
One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  this  appointment,  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  to  procure  authentic  and  impartial  information  respecting 
the  state  of  society  and  the  progress  of  civilization  in  this  new  and  inte- 
resting community  of  emancipated  negroes.  And  yet,  with  a view  to 
that  object,  his  choice  of  a con.sul  for  Hayti  appears  to  have  been  far 
from  judicious. 

The  gentleman  selected  for  this  mission,  however  high  may  be  his 
pretensions  in  other  respects,  is  the  son  of  a West  India  planter, 
deeply  interested,  of  course,  in  the  perpetuation  of  colonial  bondage. 
The  consul’s  prepossessions,  therefore,  were  likely  to  be  in  favour  of 
slavery  and  against  freedom.  Besides  which,  he  appears  to  have  im- 
bibed some  of  those  preposterous  views  promulgated  by  Major  Moody, 
on  what  he  calls  the  “ Philosophy  of  Labour,”  but  which  we  believe  are 
now  fast  sinking  into  merited  oblivion. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  at 
Port-au-Prince  in  the  month  of  April  or  May  1826.  The  period  ot  his 
actual  stay  in  Hayti  must  have  been  about  fifteen  months,  as  his  last 
letter  thence  bears  date  in  July  1827,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
appears  to  have  returned  to  London.  Fifteen  months,  however,  to  a 
diligent,  accurate,  and  unbiassed  inquirer,  might  have  afforded  the 
means  of  obtaining  much  useful  information.  He  might  have  given  the 
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fruits  of  his  own  personal  observation.  He  might  have  communicated 
important  facts,  with  the  authorities  on  which  they  rested;  and  he  might 
have  collected  all  the  authentic  public  documents  that  were  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  history  and  circumstances  of  Hayti.  Some  of  these 
documents  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  although  the  series  is 
very  incomplete.  They  are  important,  however,  in  many  points  of  view; 
and,  among  others,  as  affording  a test  for  appreciating  the  correctness 
of  the  consul’s  general  statements.  As  for  the  facts  he  has  brought 
forward  on  the  testimony  of  others,  he  has  given  us  no  means  whatever 
of  judging  of  their  probable  value.  He  has  scarcely,  in  any  case,  dis- 
closed the  source  of  his  information ; and  if  his  chief  associates  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  consequently  his  informants,  were  like  himself,  persons 
previously  connected  with  the  English  slave  islands,  we  may  conjecture 
in  what  degree  the  facts  were  liable  to  be  discoloured  in  passing  through 
such  a medium; 

But  whether  we  are  right  or  not  in  tracing  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  second- 
hand information  to  this  source,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  unfair 
bias  of  his  own  mind,  shewn  in  his  official  correspondence.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  approached  Hayti  with  a disposition  to  find  little  to  com- 
mend, and  much  to  blame,  in  the  odious  spectacle  of  a community  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  emancipated  negroes,  governed  by  themselves, 
and  subsisting  in  comfort  by  their  own  free  labour,  without  the  compel- 
ling power  of  the  cart- whip;  the  sole  spring,  according  to  “ the  Philoso- 
phy of  Labour,”  which  can  be  relied  on  for  promoting  the  steady  indus- 
try of  blacks,  in  tropical  climates. 

The  first  proof  we  shall  give  of  this  unfair  bias  in  the  mind  of  the 
consul-general,  shall  be  taken  from  his  official  communications  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  population  in  Hayti. 

1. — Population. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  doubtless  well  aware  of  the  important  inferences 
in  favour  of  freedom,  which  might  be  drawn  from  a rapid  increase  in  the 
black  population  of  Hayti,  as  contrasted  with  its  rapid  decrease  in  the 
neighbouring  slave  islands,  and  in  Hayti  itself  while  still  enslaved.  It 
might  have  been  expected  therefore,  in  a colonial  partizan,  that  his  efforts 
would  be  employed  to  deprive  the  enemies  of  slavery  of  the  advantage 
arising  to  them  from  this  contrast ; which  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded 
as  a decisive  test  of  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  two  conditions  of 
society — negro  slavery  and  negro  freedom. 

Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  treated  this  important  subject. 

All  the  authorities  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  about  the  year  1804,  when 
Dessalines  became  Emperor  of  Hayti,  the  population  of  the  island  had 
been  reduced  by  the  previous  civil  commotions,  and  by  the  exterminating 
warfare  waged  by  the  armies  of  Buonaparte,  to  about  400,000  persons 
of  all  descriptions.  Mr.  Mackenzie  concurs  expressly  in  admitting  this 
to  be  a fair  estimate  of  the  population  of  that  period.  He  goes  on,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  the  present  (he  speaks  m 1826)  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  island  “ is  very  differently  estimated  by  different 
persons.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  do  more  than  attain  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  By  the  official  statements  furnished  by  the 
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government  (of  Hayti)  it  is  raised  to  930,000  souls.  By  some  it  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  700,000  ; while  others  assert,  with  confidence,  that  the 
entire  population  amounts  only  to  423,042  persons  of  all  ages  and 
classes.  Of  these,  the  best  informed  people  calculate  one-tenth  to  be 
white  and  coloured  people,  and  that  351,819  are  in  French,  and 
71,223  in  Spanish  St.  Domingo.  It  is  stated,”  he  adds,  “ that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  in  Hayti,  the  population  amounted  to 
about  534,500  souls  in  the  French,  and  108,500  in  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  island,  making  a total  of  about  643,000.  The  decrease,  according 
to  this  statement,”  (he  seems  to  assume  this  lowest  estimate  to  be  the 
true  one,)  “ in  thirty-three  years,”  (from  1793  to  1826,)  “ has  been  very 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  1793.”  (p.  22.) 

This  state  of  the  case  Mr.  Mackenzie  evidently  wishes  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Canning  as  the  most  correct,  and  he  even  reasons  upon 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  proved  to  be  so.  In  a subsequent  part  of  his  corre- 
spondence (p.  86,)  the  “ fact”  “ of  the  very  small  amount  of  population, 
423,000,”  (this  is  in  1827,)  is  brought  forward  to  prove  that  it  is 
“ scarcely  possible  for  the  import  or  export  trade  of  Hayti  to  increase 
very  much.” 

Now  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  although  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  have 
had  before  him  the  official  returns  of  the  Haytian  government,  (giving  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  thirty-three  arrondisse- 
ments  into  which  the  entire  island  of  Hayti  is  divided,)  which  profess  to 
be  the  result  of  an  actual  census,  instituted  in  1824,  only  two  years  be- 
fore, and  which  fix  the  total  amount  of  the  Haytian  population  at  935,335,* 
he  should  assume  as  probable,  but  without  stating  his  reasons  for  so 
doing,  that  the  whole  population  amounted  only  to  423,042,  being  con- 
siderably less  than  one  half  of  the  amount  specified  in  the  official  re- 
turns. The  curious  precision  too  with  which  the  enumeration  is  given, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a conjectural  but  an  actual  census, 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  brought  out  by  the  short  arbitrary  process  of  de- 


* The  following  is  a copy  of  the  general  census  of  the  population  of  the  dif- 
ferent arrondissements  and  districts  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  taken  in  1824. 


No.  of 
Inha- 

Arrondissemeufci. 

No.  of 
Inha- 

Port-au-Prince 

bitants. 
- 89,104 

Limbe  - . - - 

l)itant$. 

- 33,475 

Cap  Haitien  - - - 

- 38,566 

Grande  Riviere 

- 35,372 

Cayes  - . - - 

- 63,536 

IMarraelade  - - - 

- 32,852 

Santo  Domingo 

- 20,076 

Saint  lago 

- 10,419 

Jeremie  - - - 

- 37,652 

Borgne  - - - - 

- 29,102 

Aquin  ...  - 

- 58,587 

Samana 

- 2,209 

Gona'ives  . - - 

- 33,542 

Neybe  . - - - 

- 2,581 

Tiburon  . . - 

- 37,927 

Azua  - . - . 

- 3,500 

Port  de  Paix 

- 26,058 

Saint  Jean 

- 2,745 

Saint  Marc  - . - 

- 37,628 

Lamatte 

- 1,026 

Porte  Plate  - - - 

- 10,622 

Arcahaie  - - - 

- 4,805 

Jacmel  - - - - 

- 99,108 

Croix  des  Bouquets 

- 13,833 

Nipper  - - - - 

- 44,478 

Grands  Bois  - 

- 6,199 

Fort  Liberte  - . - 

- 21,530 

La  Vega  . . - 

- 6,178 

Leogane  . - . 

- 55,602 

Le  Trou 

- 3,932 

Monte  Christ 

Mole  . - - - 

- 2,112 
- 17,150 

Total 

935,335 

Mirebalais 

- 53.649 

— 
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ducting  about  a third  from  643,000,  the  estimated  enumeration  of  1793. 
If  it  were  an  actual  census,  by  whom  was  it  taken  ? If  it  were  not,  on 
what  data  has  it  been  framed,  and  by  what  authority  supported,  so  as 
to  justify  this  public  functionary  in  giving  it  as  the  most  probable  esti- 
mate, and  thus  affixing  to  the  government  of  Hayti  the  imputation  of 
deliberately  publishing,  as  the  result  of  an  actual  census,  a number  con- 
siderably more  than  double  the  real  population  of  the  island.  This  im- 
putation appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  unwarranted.  At  least  it  is  not 
supported  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  proof ; and  would  seem  therefore 
to  originate  in  a desire  to  throw  discredit  on  a fact  which,  if  true,  would 
militate  very  powerfully  against  colonial  partialities  and  preconceptions. 
The  official  returns  may  be  incorrect,  but  certainly  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
not  given  one  reason  for  his  having  represented  them  in  that  light. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  however,  at  the  very  time  he  is  thus  discrediting  the 
official  returns  of  1824,  makes  an  incidental  statement,  the  effect  of 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  rather  to  indicate  their  general  correctness. 
In  the  last  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  (p.  89,)  he  takes 
occasion  to  correct  a mistake,  he  says  he  had  fallen  into,  respecting  the 
population  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  he  had  in  a 
former  letter  represented  as  decreasing ; whereas  he  now  finds  it  to  be 
increasing  at  a ratio  even  exceeding  all  ordinary  proportions.  “ Thus,” 
he  says,  “ in  the  district  of  St.  lago,  where  the  whole  population  does 
not  exceed  12,000  souls,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  the  deaths 
have  been  below  100  per  annum,  while  the  births  have  exceeded  500.” 
This  is  quite  an  incredible  statement.  That,  for  five  years,  there  should  be 
only  one  annual  death,  in  each  120  of  a population,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
miracle,  and  would  require  a far  stronger  voucher  than  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
assertion.  And  yet,  it  is  singular,  that  even  in  relating  this  incredible 
fact,  he  should  have  given  something  of  confirmation  to  the  accuracy  of 
those  returns  of  the  Haytian  population  in  1824,  which  he  had  so  unce- 
remoniously laboured  to  falsify. 

In  the  official  census  of  1824,  the  population  of  the  arrondissement 
of  St.  lago,  stands  enumerated  at  10,419.  In  1827,  from  three  to  four 
years  later,  Mr.  Mackenzie  states  it  to  be  12,000,  very  nearly  the 
number  to  which  we  should  expect  to  find  that  it  had  grown  at  the  rate 
of  progression,  which  it  is  not  improbable  may  have  prevailed,  through- 
out Hayti  generally,  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  census  of 
1824.  In  the  case  of  the  arrondissement  of  St.  lago,  therefore,  if  we 
are  safe  in  admitting  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  own  testimony,  there  is  evidently 
no  exaggeration  in  the  official  return  of  its  population.  And  yet,  what 
ground  had  he  for  supposing,  that  although,  in  this  individual  case,  it 
proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  correct,  in  the  case  of  any  or  all 
of  the  other  arrondissements  it  was  so  monstrously  exaggerated,  as  he 
would  represent  it  to  have  been ; differing  from  the  real  population, 
according  to  his  estimate,  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-three  to  forty- 
two. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  curious,  and  not  a little  instructive  to 
observe,  in  this  instance,  (whatever  be  the  real  value  of  the  Haytian  re- 
turns,) how  rash  and  prejudiced  witnesses  are  often  led  to  supply  an 
antidote  to  the  malignant  influence  of  their  own  mistatements.  Be  the 
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fact  what  it  may  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Haytian  returns, 
certainly  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  wholly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  convict 
them  of  dishonesty,  and  has  even  contributed  to  strengthen  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  truth.  p 

If,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  except  the  vague  and  unsupported 
insinuations  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  we  assume  the  accuracy  of  the  census 
of  1824,  we  shall  find  it  to  exhibit  an  increase,  of  the  Haytian  popula- 
tion, during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  almost  unexampled  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  progression.  In  1804,  it  is  estimated  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 400,000  (p.  18).  In  1824,  the  official  census  raises  its  number 
to  935,335.  Had  the  population  of  Jamaica  proceeded  at  the  same  rate, 
during  the  same  period,  it  would  now  have  approached  to  something  of 
a like  amount.  The  actual  amount,  at  the  present  moment,  does  not 
exceed  325,000,  a little  more  than  one-third  of  what,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hayti,  it  might  have  attained,  but  for  the  curse  of  slavery,  by  which  the 
very  principle  of  animal  life  has  been  withered  and  blasted  among  its 
unhappy  victims. 

2. — Compulsory  Labour. 

In  the  month  of  September  1826,  certain  queries  were  addressed  to  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  his  answers  to  whicli  will  afford 
us  a farther  opportunity  of  estimating  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed 
on  his  official  reports.  Three  of  them  were  to  the  following  effect : — 

1.  “ Whether  in  Hayti  labour  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  ?” 

2.  “ If  the  latter,  whether  the  whip  be  used  to  compel  labour?” 

3.  “ And  whether,  if  it  be  employed,  females  are  equally  subject  to  it?” 

Mr.  Mackenzie’s  answers  to  these  questions  are  as  follows  : — 

1 . “ Most  distinctly  compulsory,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tenor  of  the 
accompanying  copy  of  the  Code  Rural.” 

2.  “ By  the  law,  the  use  of  the  whip  has  been  long  abolished,  but 
military  men  have  the  privilege  of  using  a thick  stick  ; and,  as  all  are 
military  proprietors,  / apprehend  that  at  present,  as  it  was  certainly  the 
case  under  Toussaint,  Dessalines,  and  Christophe,  corporal  punishment 
of  that  kind  is  very  often  inflicted,  though  in  opposition  to  the  law ; an 
opposition  of  practice  to  theory  not  very  uncommon  in  Hayti.” 

3.  “ I have  no  evidence  that  women  are  ever  punished  with  a whip ; 
but,  were  I to  judge  from  the  general  conduct  of  the  men  to  the  women, 
I should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  the  latter  may  suffer  from  the  same 
violation  of  law  with  the  men  to  which  I have  just  adverted.”  (p.  81.) 

Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  vague,  flippant,  and  unsatisfactory  ? 

He  tells  us  further,  (p.  17)  that  Toussaint’s  enactments,  affecting 
agricultural  industry,  were  decidedly  coercive.  So  he  says  were  those 
of  Dessalines,  (p.  18).  Again,  under  Christophe,  “ the  law  regulating 
agriculture  was  as  rigorous  as  those  which  preceded  it,”  (p.  19).  “ He 
(Christophe,)  even  enforced  labour  as  rigidly  as  under  the  French  pro- 
prietors,” (p.  20.)  The  provisions  also  of  Boyer’s  Code  Rural,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  describes  to  be  “ as  despotic  as  those  of  any  slave  system 
that  can  be  conceived.”  Nay,  he  even  ventures  to  affirm,  that  the  laws 
of  Toussaint  were  “ a mere  modification  of  the  old  colonial  laws  of 
France;”  and  that  the  Code  Rural  of  1826,  is  “ but  a modification  of  the 
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old  French  regulations,  sanctioned  by  the  Code  Noir,  with  additional 
restrictions,"*  {p.  22.)  With  respect  to  the  affirmation  that  labour  in  Hayti 
is  compulsory  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Code  Rural,  and  that  the 
provisions  of  that  code  are  as  despotic  as  those  of  any  slave  system  that 
can  be  conceived,  we  say  distinctly  that  it  is  most  completely  falsified 
by  the  code  itself.  (See  Reporter,  No.  23.)  On  the  Haytian,  no  pu- 
nishment can  be  inflicted  but  by  due  course  of  law,  of  a law  which  he 
knows ; and  he  is  liable  to  no  one  for  labour  which  he  has  not  volunta- 
rily contracted  to  give  at  a stipulated  piice.  He  is  no  more  compelled 
to  labour  than  the  Spitalfields  weaver  is  compelled  to  finish  the  web 
which  he  has  contracted  to  weave ; or  the  servant  whom  the  farmer  hires 
for  a year  is  forced,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement ; or  the  idle  and  vagrant  are  compelled  in  this  country  to 
have  recourse  to  some  mode  of  honest  employment.  If,  however,  we 
were  at  a loss  for  a full  and  direct  refutation  of  all  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
insinuations  on  this  point,  we  should  find  it  under  his  own  hand  in  the 
very  volume  before  us. 

For  example,  he  tells  us  “ The  system  of  dividing  the  land  into  small 
allotments,  in  every  part  that  I have  visited,  has  certainly  had  the  effect 


* It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  statement  more  untrue  than  this,  and  if  it 
be  not  a wilful  misrepresentation,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  term  it,  it  is  at 
least  a proof  of  the  most  profound  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of 
the  old  colonial  laws  of  France.  The  Code  Noir  is  an  ordinance  imposing  on 
the  negro  cultivators  in  the  colonies  of  France  the  merciless  yoke  of  slavery ; 
depriving  them  expressly  of  all  rights  of  property,  and  indeed  of  all  civil  rights 
whatever ; excluding  them  from  all  offices ; subjecting  them  to  chains  and  stripes 
at  the  will  of  the  master  or  manager ; punishing  even  the  slightest  assault  upon 
either  of  these,  though  in  self  defence,  with  death;  and  reducing  the  whole  race 
from  the  rank  of  men  to  that  of  chattels,  of  brutes  that  perish. — Now  look  at  the 
Haytian  laws,  even  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  described  them.  They  abolish  slavery, 
(p.  17).  They  proscribe  the  use  of  the  whip,  (p.  18).  They  give  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  the  same  equal  rights  ; and  to  the  meanest  cultivator  a direct 
interest  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  and  the  entire  property  in  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry  or  skill.  Compare  with  the  Code  Noir  or  any  of 
the  old  colonial  laws  of  France  the  following  extracts  from  the  Haytian  Codes, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself  y — take  that  of  Toussaint  for  an  example, 
(p.  123): 

“No  slaves  can  exist  in  this  territory.  Slavery  is  therefore  for  ever  abolished. 
There  all  men  are  born,  live,  and  die,  free.’' 

“ Every  man,  whatever  be  his  colour,  is  admissible  to  all  offices.” 

“ The  law  is  the  same  for  all,  whether  it  punish  or  protect.” 

The  same  principles  formed  the  basis  of  the  Code  of  Christophe,  and  of  that 
also  which  now  Constitutes  the  actual  and  universal  law  of  Hayti,  the  amended 
code  of  1816.  It  thus  speaks : 

“ II  ne  peut  exister  d’esclaves  sur  le  territoire  de  la  republique.  L’esclavage 
y est  a jamais  aboli.’'  “ La  loi  est  la  m^me  pour  tous,  soit  qu’elle  protege,  ou 
qu’elle  punisse.  La  proprifete  est  inviolable  et  sacrfee.  Toute  personne  a la 
libre  disposition  de  ce  qui  est  reconnu  lui  appartenir.”  “ Tous  les  devoirs  de 
I’homme  et  du  citoyen  derivent  de  ces  deux  principes  : ‘ Ne  faites  pas  a autrui 
ce  que  vous  ne  voudriez  pas  qu’on  vous  fit ‘ Faites  constamment  aux  autres  tout 
le  bien  que  vous  voudriez  en  recevoir.’  ” (p.  148) 

And  yet  this  public  functionary,  in  his  official  communications,  has  been  hardy 
enough  to  affirm  to  His  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State,  that  laws  founded  on  such 
principles,  and  with  which  no  part,  even  of  the  Code  Rural  is  inconsistent,  are 
but  modifications  of  the  Code  Noir,  and  the  old  colonial  laws  of  France ! What 
misrepresentation  could  be  more  gross  than  this? 
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of  rendering  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  bodies  of  labourers,  as  each 
individual  can  either  find  or  pretend  to  find  abundant  occupation  at 
home.”  (p.93.)  How  does  Mr.  Mackenzie  reconcile  this  fact,  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  eye-witness,  with  the  sweeping  assertion  that  in  Hayti, 
labour  is  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory,  (p.  81.)  and  that  the  labourer 
may  be  considered  as  “ adscriptus  glebce’”*  (p.  22.)  Again,  “No 
measures  of  the  government  can  induce  the  young  creoles  to  labour. 
The  whole  body  of  proprietors  constantly  lament  the  total  incapacity  of 
the  government  to  enforce  labour.”  (p.  1 05.) — But  does  he  not  account  for 
this,  when  he  says  they  prefer  cultivating  their  own  allotments  ? We  are 
not  assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  because  it  is  an  unauthenticated 
statement  of  Mr.  Mackenzie ; but  still,  how  does  that  gentleman  recon- 
cile it  with  the  assertion  that,  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Rural  are  as 
despotic  as  those  of  any  slave  system  that  can  be  conceived  ? No  such 
difficulties  of  enforcing  labour,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  well  knows,  exist  on 
estates,  either  in  Jamaica,  or  Grenada,  or  Demerara. 

“ Provisions,  however,  he  admits,  (p.  105.)  are  cultivated,  and  poul- 
try and  cattle  are  reared  for  home  use;”  and  as  it  would  seem, 
without  compulsion.  But  this,  and  every  other  form  of  industry,  except 
what  is  bestowed  in  gangs,  on  the  culture  of  sugar,  is  deemed  of  no 
moment  by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  “ I shall  confine,”  he  says,  “ my  state- 
ments to  sugar,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all.”  This,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  sufficiently  preposterous,  since  sugar,  according  to  him,  is 
the  article  which  is  least  attended  to  in  Hayti. — But  we  need  hardly 
pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  any  farther.  It  is  the  happy  fate  of  those 
who  have  to  refute  the  absurd  positions  of  such  inveterate  partisans  and 
professors  of  the  new  philosophy  of  labour  as  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  find 
their  work  already  done  for  them  by  their  opponents.  “ The  labour  of 
the  Haytians,”  he  affirms,  “ is  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory  ; ” — it  is 
as  despotic  as  the  worst  system  of  slavery.  And  yet  his  main  efforts  are 
employed  to  shew  that  the  Haytians  are  idle  ; that  they  do  not  work  at 
all ; and  that  they  raise  little  of  that  exportable  produce  for  which  com- 
pulsory measures  are  usually  resorted  to ; these  silly  people  thinking,  it 
seems,  “ chiefly,  of  rearing  provisions,  poultry,  and  cattle  for  their  own 
use;”  (p.  105.)  thinking,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  instance,  of  their 
own  subsistence ! 

Now  our  Consul  must  make  his  election.  He  cannot  maintain  two 
contradictory  propositions.  He  must  either  admit  that  labour  in  Hayti 
is  voluntary,  and  not  compulsory  ; or  he  must  admit  that  his  favourite 
cavtwhip  has  so  far  lost  its  power  in  Hayti,  as  compared  with  Jamaica, 
that  it  cannot  prevail  with  the  Haytians  to  pass  their  weary  days  in  dig- 
ging cane  holes,  and  their  sleepless  nights  in  manufacturing  sugar. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  compulsion  or  the  despotism  good  for,  if  it  does 
not  swell  the  exports  ? 


* The  only  passage  in  the  Code  Rural  which  can  give  even  a colour  to  this 
assertion  is  that  which  states,  that  all  w'ho  shall  not  be  able  to  shew  that  they 
possess  some  other  means  of  subsistence,  shall  be  bound  to  cultivate  the  earth  ; 
and  that  they  shall  not  be  relieved  from  this  necessity  until  they  have  satisfied 
the  magistrate  that  they  possess  such  other  means ; surely  a very  salutary  and 
even  humane  provision.  (See  Law,  No.  1,  article  3,  and  4.) 
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Bui,  now  for  the  carlwliip  itself,  to  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  so  fondly 
clings,  and  which  he  is  so  unwilling  to  admit  to  be  no  longer  in  use  at 
Hayti ; it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  pains  he  takes  to  prove  that  the 
Haytians  are  not  wholly  bereft  of  its  blessings.  He  apprehends  it  is 
still  inflicted  on  the  men,  as  it  certainly  was,  (who  told  him  so  ?)  under 
Toussaint,  Dessalines,  Christophe,  &c.  And,  though  he  has  no  evidence, 
not  even  a second-hand  rumour,  to  shew  that  women  are  ever  punished 
with  the  whip,  yet  he  is  inclined  (no  doubt  he  is  !)  to  infer  that  women 
are  Jlogged  as  well  as  men ; though  even  the  flogging  of  the  men  is  only 
something  which  he  apprehends,  may  still  be  practised — ^flippantly  re- 
marking, that  the  common  variance,  in  Hayti,  of  practice  from  theory  is 
the  ground  of  his  apprehension.  What  wretched  drivelling  have  we 
here,  in  the  shape  of  a report,  from  a public  functionary  to  his  Govern- 
ment, on  a grave  and  serious  subject ! And  yet  this  very  Report  was 
produced,  as  evidence,  before  the  Privy  Council,  during  the  examina- 
tions which  took  place  respecting  the  manumission  clause  in  the  Order  in 
Council  for  Berbice. 

But  besides  the  law,  which,  as  will  be  seen  below,*  is  quite  decisive 
on  the  subject ; this  whimsically  inconsistent  functionary  gives  us  the 
following  counter  evidence.  A gentleman  belonging  to  Jacmel  tells 
the  consul:  ‘■‘■All  labour  is  voluntary.  Men  are  hired  by  the  week; 
and  on  Saturday  the  labourers  are  paid.  Corporal  punishments  are 
abolished,  and  are  held  in  horror  by  the  negroes,  (sont  en  horreur  aux 
n^gres.)  Every  blow  struck,  it  signifies  not  on  whom,  either  is  returned 
in  kind,  or  goes  before  the  tribunal.  Women  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
working ; but,  no  one  can  strike  them  with  impunity,  except  their  hus- 
bands. Men  and  women  labour  together  without  distinction,  but  the 


* The  detailed  code  of  agricultural  regulations,  first  published  as  early  as 
1794,  and  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  inserted,  (p.  Ill,  &c.)  contains  the  follow- 
ing decisive  enactments If  a conductor  (or  foreman,)  shall  strike  one  of 
those  under  him,  or  place  him,  by  his  own  authority,  in  the  stocks,  or  in  prison, 
he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  declared  incapable  of  commanding  free- 
men. If  wounds  or  injuries  follow  the  blow,  he  shall  be  arrested,  prosecut- 
ed, and  punished  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code.” — p.  114. 

The  words  of  the  law  of  1812,  are,  “ except  in  the  case  of  lawful  defence,  he 
who  shall  voluntarily  wound,  or  even  strike  any  one,  shall  be  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  100  dollars,  and  eight  months’  .imprisonment : and  this  penalty  will  be 
doubled  where  the  assault  has  been  committed  on  women,  or  aged  persons  above 
sixty,  or  children  under  fourteen,  and  even  this  will  be  increased  if  the  violence 
has  been  committed  by  a master  on  his  apprentices  or  hired  labourer.” — Loi  de 
Police,  Titre  premier,  chapitre  ii.  articles  12  et  13. 

We  do  not  wonder  that,  with  such  severity  of  enactment,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
could  only  apprehend  or  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  infliction  of  blows  or 
stripes  on  men  and  women,  and  that  he  should  know  of  no  actual  inflictions. 

He  is  bolder,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  times  more  remote,  and  where  de- 
tection is  more  difficult.  Iii  the  times  of  Toussaint  and  Dessalines,  he  admits 
the  cartwhip  was  abolished  ; but,  then  “ thick  sticks,  &c.,  were  used  without 
scruple,  and  not  unfrequently,  the  sabre,  the  musket,  and  even  burying  alive 
were  resorted  to  as  punishments  for  refractory  gangs.”  We  could  trace  these 
words  to  the  colonial  newsmongers  of  1800  to  1805.  But,  after  all,  what 
would  be  the  punishment,  in  Jamaica,  for  a refractory  gang?  Would  it  not  be 
that  of  rebellion — death  ? Let  us  remember,  in  this  view,  the  sad  stories  of 
.St.  Mary’s  and  Hanover,  and  St.  George’s  in  1824.  (See  Reporter,  No.  10.) 
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men  in  a greater  proportion  than  the  women,  as  the  women  are  gene- 
rally charged  with  the  duties  of  the  kitchen.  All  the  large  estates  are 
generally  let  on  lease,  the  proprietors  receiving  a certain  share  of  the 
produce ; but  the  lessee  has  always  the  largest  share,  it  being  a rare 
thing  for  a lessee  to  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  produce,  and  from 
that  half  the  proprietor  receives  his  portion (p.  93.)  the  restol  the  half, 
or  rather,  a fourth  of  the  whole,  going,  as  appears  from  other  state- 
ments, to  the  labourers,  (p.  93,  102,  and  the  Code  Rural  passim.) 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  given  us  the  above  statement  on  what  he  seems 
to  regard  as  respectable  authority.  But  if  it  be  a true  statement,  how 
will  h^e  account  for  the  glaring  discrepancy  between  it  and  his  own  an- 
swers to  Mr.  Canning’s  questions  ? The  former  is  the  evidence  of  one 
whom  he  represents  as  a respectable  witness ; the  latter  the  vague  ap- 
prehensions, and  the  random  conjectures,  not  only  without  evidence  but 
against  evidence,  of  the  Consul-general  himself. — And  here  again,  let  it  be 
recollected,  that  the  persons  who  had  to  prepare  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council  on  the  Berbice  petition,  with  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie’s correspondence  open  before  them,  chose  to  give  these  vague  ap- 
prehensions and  random  conjectures,  as  evidence  to  be  relied  on,  while 
they  withheld  what  alone  was  evidence,  and  which  went  to  falsify  all  that 
the  consul  was  adduced  to  prove.  By  such  and  such  like  proceedings, 
whether  designed  or  inadvertent,  are  error  and  imposture  propagated 
on  this  subject,  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  official  authority,  until  the 
plainest  principles  of  sound  sense  and  humanity  and  justice  are  made  to 
give  way  to  the  false  statements  and  sophistical  glosses  of  interested 
parties  or  of  wildered  economists. 

It  were  endless  to  go  through  all  the  proofs  which  these  papers  ex- 
hibit of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  determination  to  find  slavery  in  Hayti.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  a very  few  additional  examples. 

“ The  cultivators  were  compelled,”  he  says,  “ under  the  same  planta- 
tion regulations,  to  work  as  before,”  (By  before  does  he  mean  under 
the  old  regime?  Then  they  worked  under  the  whip  and  without  pay.) 
“ with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of  having  every  thing  provided, 
they  received  (as  I am  told ) nominally  a fourth  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  but  in  reality  much  less.”*  Not  to  advert  again  to  the  sub- 
stantial contradiction  already  given  to  these  most  untrue  and  insidious 
statements, — by  whom,  we  ask,  has  Mr.  Mackenzie  been  told  all  this? 
And  what  evidence  has  he,  or  can  he  have,  to  shew  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  cultivators,  who  know  they  are  entitled  to  a fourth  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  who  must  also  know  how  much  they  have  themselves  actually 
produced,  will  tamely  submit  to  be  thus  defrauded  ? Are  there  no  courts 


* And  yet  the  Code  Rural,  that  cruelly  compulsory  and  despotic  code,  not 
only  provides  that  the  workmen  shall  have  a fourth  of  the  produce,  the  proprie- 
tor or  renter  paying  all  the  out-goings  excepting  labour  ; but  that  they  shall  have 
Saturday  and  Sunday  entirely  to  themselves ; and  shall  have  garden  grounds 
to  cultivate  on  those  days  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so,  besides  being  fed  by 
provisions  cultivated  by  the  gang  of  the  estate  ; and  shall  also  have  medical 
attendance  and  medicines  gratis,  the  care  of  infant  children  being  further  pro- 
vided for  by  the  proprietor  or  renter.  (See  Law,  No.  ii.  articles  36,  38,  39  ; Law, 
No.  iii.  art.  52,  62,  63,  66,  67,  68.  Reporter,  No.  23.) 
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or  niaffistrates  to  apply  to  ? Besides,  lie  tells  us  of  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  labourers,  which  he  himself  witnessed,  the  people  preferring 
to  Hx  themselves  on  small  allotments  of  land,  where  they  can  find  more 
profitable  occupation  than  that  of  working  as  hirelings,  and  where,  of 
course,  their  time  is  at  their  own  disposal,  and  the  whole  fruit  of  theirja- 
bour  is  their  own, (see  p.  94.)  And  again,  (p.  35,)  he  informs  us,  that  the 
persons  who  formerly  laboured  in  gangs,  have  been  induced  “ to  cultivate 
their  own  properties,  upon  which  their  first  care  will  naturally  be  the 
articles  of  primary  necessity ; after  that,  whatever  will  bear  the  highest 
price  in  the  market which  is  certainly  neither  the  coffee  nor  the  sugar 
of  which  he  makes  so  great  and  almost  exclusive  an  account. — Now, 
besides  completely  stultifying  his  own  statement,  what  a view  has  Mr. 
Mackenzie  here  unconsciously  conveyed,  both  of  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  Haytian  society,  and  of  the  good  sense  which  guides  the 
operations  of  individuals  in  leading  them  to  prefer  becoming  indepen- 
dent proprietors  and  cultivators  of  their  own  allotments,  rather  than 
continuing  to  be  labourers  in  gangs  for  hire.  And  even  with  respect 
lo  the  labourers  for  hire,  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  forced  to  admit,  that  “ at 
present”  (according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Rural,)  “ they  con- 
tract at  so  much  a week,  or  for  a certain  proportion  of  the  profits. 
Formerly”  (does  he  mean  under  the  old  regime?)  “ labour  was  enforced 
by  the  severest  discipline.  At  present  fine  and  imprisonment  are  the 
legal”  (he  might  have  said  the  only  legal)  “ punishments  for  offenders  ; 
though,”  he  adds,  with  his  characteristic  hostility  to  free  labour  and  at- 
tachment to  the  whip  as  the  true  spring  of  industry,  that  “ ther^is  no 
doubt  that  personal  correction  is  sometimes  employed,”  (p.  91).  He  might 
as  well  have  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  England  personal  violence 
is  sometimes  employed  by  overseers  of  work  towards  the  persons  under 
them. — He  cannot  deny,  however,  that  it  is  expressly  provided,  not  only 
by  Toussaint’s  agricultural  code  of  1798,  signed  by  the  Director  He- 
douville,  but  by  all  subsequent  codes,  that  all  disputes,  occurring  on 
plantations,  shall  be  referred  to  the  magistrate.  And  in  the  code  of 
1798  it  is  provided  that,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  authorities,  the 
whole  of  the  regulations  shall  be  read,  once  every  month,  to  the  assem- 
bled cultivators. 

By  way  of  shewing  the  despotism  of  the  Code  Rural  of  1826,  (equal 
in  despotism,  he  says,  to  any  slave  system  that  can  be  conceived,)  he 
affirms,  that  the  labourer  “is  deemed  a vagabond,  and  liable  to  punish- 
ment if  he  ventures  to  move  from  his  dwelling  or  farm  without  leave 
and  that  “ he  is  prohibited  from  keeping  a shop.”  Now  observe  what 
the  law  actually  is,  which  this  functionary  so  represents.  As  in  Eng- 
land, no  man  can  open  a gin-shop,  or  become  a hawker  or  pedlar,  with- 
uot  a licence,  for  which  he  pays  a tax ; so,  in  Hayti,  no  man  can  keep  a 
shop  of  any  kind,  or  indeed  exercise  any  trade  or  profession,  except  that 
of  agriculture,  without  obtaining  a licence  and  paying  the  cost  of  it ; 
and  this  is  what  he  represents  as  being  “ prohibited  from  keeping  a 
shop.”  It  is  true  that  shops  are  only  licensed  in  towns  or  villages, 
(bourgades,)  or  parishes,  (paroisses,)  according  to  the  law  of  patents, 
inserted  in  this  volume,  (pp.  6 — 16).  But  then  this  restriction,  which 
seems  to  have  a view  merely  to  the  security  of  the  revenue,  applies  to 
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all  classes  as  well  as  to  agriculturists.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an 
agriculturist  from  setting  up  a shop  in  the  next  bourgade  if  he  can  pay 
the  cost  of  a patent,  and  if  he  goes  through  the  forms  necessary  for  ob- 
taining a passport  to  change  his  domicile.  These  forms  are,  that  he 
shall  make  known  his  wish  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  both  of  the  com- 
mune he  is  about  to  quit  and  of  that  into  which  he  is  about  to  remove, 
and  shall  satisfy  them  that  he  has  the  means  of  subsisting  in  his  new 
situation.  See,  Code  Rural,  Reporter  No.  23,  pp.  330,  331. 

3.  Trade  of  Hayti. 

But  we  must  turn  to  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  statements  on  the  subject  of 
Haytian  commerce.  Here  he  sets  out  with  complaining  grievously  ot 
restrictions  on  foreign  merchants,  as  being  most  oppressive,  (p.  6.)  We 
are  enemies  to  all  restrictions  which  are  not  called  for  by  a regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  state ; but  we  see  in  those  of  Hayti  nothing  which  will 
not  find  its  example  at  least,  if  not  its  justification,  in  the  course  pur- 
sued by  some  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in  Europe,  and  which  pro- 
bably are  called  for,  in  the  former,  by  the  just  jealousy  entertained,  by 
the  negroes  generally,  respecting  whites. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  takes  immense  pains  to  depreciate  the  amount  of  the 
trade  of  Hayti.  He  affirms  it  to  be  diminishing;  and  as  an  example,  tells 
us  that  the  produce  exported  from  Hayti  in  1825,  had  “ fallen /ar  short 
of  that  of  the  preceding  years.”  (p.  26.)  But  this  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  custom-house  returns  he  afterwards  inserts,  (p.  41 ,)  by  which 
the  export  of  1825  is  made  to  exceed  that,  both  of  1822,  and  1823; 
and  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  1824.  Then  he  labours  through  many 
a weary  page,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  actual  imports  and  exports 
of  Hayti ; and  he  utters  confident  predictions  of  further  diminutions, 
notwithstanding  the  despotic  severity  of  the  compulsory  process  attri- 
buted by  him  to  the  Code  Rural.  In  short,  the  impression  he  is  anxious 
to  produce  is,  that  the  trade  of  Hayti  is  nearly  valueless ; and  yet,  by 
his  own  account,  with  only  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12  per  cent.,  it  seems 
to  yield  a revenue  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

But  this  is  not  all  he  gives  in  the  way  of  self-refutation.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  that  so  much  are  the  strict  fiscal  regulations  evaded,  that  “ in- 
deed, in  no  country  that  I know,  is  smuggling  carried  on  with  so  much 
effrontery  and  success.”  (p.  37.)  Now  if  this  be  true,  the  real  trade  of 
Hayti  must  be  far  beyond  the  amount  indicated  by  the  custom-house 
returns.  Even  smugglers  will  not  bring  goods  to  Hayti  without  being 
paid  the  full  value  both  of  their  goods  and  of  their  risk  ; and  for  what- 
ever is  imported,  at  least,  an  equal  value  must  be  exported  ; so  that  by 
this  single  stroke  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  pen,  he  has  demolished  the  fabric 
of  commercial  poverty  and  wretchedness  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
construct,  and  has  raised  to  an  undefined  extent  the  commercial  capabili- 
ties, and  consequently  the  agricultural  productions  of  Hayti.  If  the  sum  to 
be  placed  to  this  account  be  a mere  fraction  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Macken- 
zie would  not  be  justified  in  saying,  that  “ in  no  country  that  he  knew, 
was  smuggling  carried  on  with  so  much  effrontery  and  success.” 

What  may  be  the  real  state  and  amount  of  Haytian  commerce,  we 
pretend  not  to  know  : but  whatever  they  are,  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  labours  are 
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80  far  from  throwing  light  upon  them,  that  they  serve  only  to  mistify  and 
perplex  the  whole  subject.  His  own  observations  as  well  as  the  va- 
rious details  he  has  given  us,  are  vague,  partial,  and  unsatisfactory  ; 
and  certainly  reflect  no  credit  on  the  commercial  skill  of  the  Consul- 
general. 

4.  Government — Marriage. 

In  the  same  rash  and  contradictory  manner  does  Mr.  Mackenzie  pro- 
ceed throughout  his  correspondence.  An  example  or  two  must  suffice. 

“ The  form  of  Government,”  he  says,  “ as  well  as  the  constitution  of 
society  in  Hayti,  render  the  country,  in  no  slight  degree,  liable  to  civil 
'onvulsions.” — He  assigns  no  one  reason  for  this  hazardous  assertion. 
The  form  of  government  does  not  seem  to  us  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  being  somewhat  less  democratical  than  some 
of  them ; and  as  for  the  constitution  of  society,  we  know  nothing  very 
particular  in  it,  except  that  there  the  Blacks,  and  not  the  Whites,  are  the 
dominant  party. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  bad  moral  state  of  Hayti,  which  we  doubt 
not  is  nearly  as  bad  as  that  in  our  own  islands,  he  adds,  with  his  usual 
and  characteristic  hostility  of  exaggeration,  “ The  firmest  foundation  of 
society,  marriage,  is  scarcely  thought  of,  and  all  the  ties  consequent 
on  it,  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  existence.”  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
in  Hayti,  neither  conjugal  nor  parental  ties:  they  have  not  there  even 
the  shadow  of  existence.  Can  this  be  true?  It  requires  only  to  be  an- 
nounced, to  prove  it  otherwise;  but,  as  usual,  he  contradicts  it  himself. 
At  p.  32,  he  tells  us  of  Marchandes,  who  are  high  in  credit,  and  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  the  most  scrupulous  integrity;  and  he  then 
alludes  to  their  husbands,  as  if  the  relation  of  husband  were  not  quite 
unknown  in  Hayti.  Nay,  the  law  of  patents,  articles  19  and  28,  (p.  7,  8.) 
give  peculiar  advantages  to  persons  legally  married.  Besides,  have  the 
laws  of  Hayti  overlooked  and  even  repressed  marriage,  as,  till  recently, 
has  been  the  case  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies?  The  law  of  1798,  un- 
der Totissaint,  already  referred  to,  contains  the  following  rules  : “ That 
the  proprietors,  renters,  or  managers  shall  engage  the  cultivators  to 
form  legitimate  marriages,  pointing  out  to  them  that  it  is  the  best  means 
of  ensuring  to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  every  social  advantage ;— of 
obtaining  consolation  from  domestic  care  and  assistance  in  their  dis- 
tresses and  sickness  ; — of  extending  the  reign  of  that  purity  of  conduct, 
so  essential  to  happiness  and  to  health  ; — and  of  increasing  the  popula- 
tion, and  extending  the  culture,  and  enlarging  the  produce  of  every 
estate.  The  parents  who  shall  have  the  largest  number  of  children,  the 
offspring  of  legitimate  marriages,  shall  be  distinguished  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  shall  have  rewards,  and  even  grants  of  land,  and  shall  enjoy 
the  other  advantages  promised  to  them  by  the  proclamation  of  the  29th 
of  August,  1793;”  which  proclamation  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  not  given  us. 

Then  we  have  also  Toussaint’s  amended  code  of  1801,  containing  the 
following  law,  (p.  124,)  “ As  marriage  tends  to  purity  of  manners,  a 
married  person  who  lives  in  the  exercise  of  the  conjugal  virtues  shall 
always  be  distinguished,  and  specially  protected  by  the  Government.” 

“ The  rights  of  illegitimate  children  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  diffuse  and 
encourage  the  social  virtues,  and  to  cement  domestic  ties.”  ^ 
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Similar  regulations  are  introduced  into  Christophe’s  code;  (p.  138,) 
and  the  amended  code  of  1 8 1 6,  the  actual  law  of  the  Republic,  repeats,  in 
their  identical  words,Toussaint’s  regulations  of  1 801 , justquoted.  (p.  149.) 

And  yet,  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  Hayti,  “ marriage,  the  firmest 
foundation  of  society,  is  scarcely  thought  of,  and  the  ties  consequent 
upon  it  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  existence.”  What  would  he  say  of 
our  own  colonies  ? 

In  the  same  style  are  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  observations  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume  before  us,  proving  to  their  full 
amount  all  the  charges  we  have  ventured  to  fasten  upon  him,  of  rash- 
ness, vagueness,  partiality,  prejudice,  inaccuracy,  and  contradiction. 
In  these  respects,  the  communications  of  this  gentleman  stand  pre-emi- 
nent above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  Instead  of  illustrating  Hayti,  he  has 
rendered  its  state  and  circumstances  more  obscure  than  they  were  before, 
and  has  only  proved,  in  fact,  his  own  incompetency  for  the  task. 

5.  Progress  of  Civilization. 

One  thing,  however,  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
to  conceal  from  us,  by  any  tortuousness  of  statement  or  hostility  of 
feeling,  and  that  is  the  actual  advance  made  by  this  negro  state,  this 
community  of  emancipated  slaves,  in  some  of  those  improvements,  both 
civil  and  political,  which  infallibly  indicate  great  progress  in  civilization, 
but  to  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  makes  not  the  slightest  reference  as  afford- 
ing any  such  indication.  In  spite  of  all  the  disingenuous  and  depre- 
ciatory observations  of  our  Consul,  Hayti  possesses,  (and  his  own  com- 
munications shew  it,)  a regular,  and  in  the  main,  a good  constitution  of 
Government ; a code  of  laws  which  are  founded  in  good  sense  and 
justice  ; an  administrative  system  of  jurisprudence  which  seems  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose ; a fiscal  establishment  and  fiscal  regulations, 
which  appear  calculated  to  ensure  regularity  and  precision  in  matters  of 
finance ; an  efficient  and  well  disciplined  military  force ; and  a police, 
which  may  be  presumed  to  give,  to  person  and  property,  all  the  security 
which  is,  perhaps,  attainable.  Had  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  it  in  his  power 
to  controvert  the  existence  of  any  one  of  these  advantages,  we  may  be 
assured  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  do  so.* 

Then,  in  the  laws  and  regulations  which  have  created,  and  which 
guide  the  movements  of  these  different  institutions,  we  find  little  which 
is  left  vague  and  undetermined.  The  rights  no  less  than  the  obliga- 
tions of  all,  and  the  sanctions  which  secure  the  non-violation  of  the  one, 
and  the  due  performance  of  the  other,  are  clearly  and  intelligibly 
expressed,  and  with  a brevity  and  precision  which  render  the  know- 
ledge of  them  accessible  to  the  meanest  capacity,  to  the  least  educated 

* Mr.  Mackenzie,  anxious  to  deprive  the  Haytians  of  all  merit  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  laws,  assigns  those  of  Toussaint  in  1801,  (p.  17,)  to  certain  French  and 
Italian  ecclesiastics.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  one  word  of  truth  in  this  state- 
ment. It  is  merely  the  reverberation  of  a report,  circulated  from  Jamaica  at  the 
time,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  impression  in  favour  of  the  capacity  of  the 
blacks,  which  the  appearance  of  this  wise  code  produced.  He  admits  the  ability 
with  which  Christophe’s  code  was  framed,  (p.  19,)  although  it  is  known  that  no 
ecclesiastics  could  have  been  concerned  in  it ; and  the  same  praise  he  cannot 
refuse  to  the  present  code,  which  is  but  an  amended  version  of  the  former. 
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and  most  ignorant  of  the  people.  The  constitution  of  this  maligned  re- 
public, its  laws,  the  regulations  of  its  courts  of  justice  and  its  police, 
the  precise  amount  of  its  exaction  in  the  way  of  revenue,  and  therefore 
the  amount  of  contribution  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  to  which 
every  man  is  liable — all  are  printed  and  universally  diffused.  Not  only, 
therefore,  has  every  Haytian  ample  means  of  becoming  acquainted,  and 
that  with  very  little  labour,  with  all  relating  to  his  social,  civil,  and 
political  state  which  it  imports  him  to  know,  but  the  whole  is  open  also 
to  the  examination  and  criticism  of  strangers,  and  especially  of  such 
hostile  strangers  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  colonial  associates. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  defend  every  article  in  these  various 
enactments.  To  some,  objections  may  he  fairly  urged ; but,  thus  much 
we  will  say,  without  hesitation,  that  we  have  met  with  no  regulation, 
however  objectionable  it  be,  which  may  not  find  both  its  example,  and 
its  justification  so  far  as  what  is  in  itself  impolitic  may  be  justified,  in 
the  institutions  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth;  and,  taking  the  Haytian  institutions  as  a whole,  we  believe  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  name  any  other  community  whose  institutions 
are  less  liable  to  just  exception;  or  better  adapted  to  their  professed 
ends ; or  which  bear  stronger  proofs  of  wisdom,  and  discrimination, 
and  impartiality,  than  are  exhibited  in  those  of  Hayti. 

Nor,  as  far  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  form  an 
opinion,  does  it  appear  that  it  is  only  the  framework,  the  theory  as  it 
were,  of  the  internal  policy  of  this  negro  republic,  which  has  been  judi- 
ciously constructed  ; but  we  cannot  discover  from  him  that  it  does  not 
also  work  well.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  it  is  true,  does  not  give  his  testimony 
to  this  effect;  that  were  more  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
him;  but  eager,  as  he  has  shewn  himself,  to  decry  all  that  is  Haytian, 
we  may  assume,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof — nay,  of  all  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  that  in  operation,  its  institutions  are  not  found  very  palpably 
defective. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example,  that  very  part  of  the  Haytian  institutions 
which  was  most  likely  to  fall  under  the  observation,  and  to  require  the 
interposition  of  the  British  Consul-general,  and  which  is  also  more  com- 
plicated than  any  other,  we  mean  the  fiscal,  and  particularly  the 
custom-house  regulations.  Now,  there  are  in  Hayti  various  seaports, 
with  a custom-house  in  each,  where  ships  are  entered  and  cleared, 
duties  levied,  and  fees  exacted,  both  on  imports  and  exports,  under 
rules  which  are  definitely  prescribed,  and  uniformly  enforced.  Now,  in 
all  these  transactions,  the  functionaries  charged  with  the  execution  of 
them,  and  who  have  to  calculate,  demand,  and  enforce  the  duties,  and 
to  watch  over  the  violations  of  the  law,  and  regularly  to  report  their 
proceedings  to  the  Government  from  day  to  day,  are  not  whites,  but 
native  Haytians,  black  or  brown,  descended  from  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  St.  Domingo,  if  some  of  them  be  not  the  very  emancipated 
slaves  themselves.* 

* Mr.  Mackenzie  represents  eduealion  as  being  at  a very  low  ebb  in  Hayti; 
and  yet,  we  think  his  own  volume  furnishes  rather  a strong  contradiction  to  this 
assertion  also.  The  25th  article  of  the  law  of  patents  confines  the  employment 
pf  mercantile  clerks  to  native  Haytians,  so  that  the  number  of  them  who 
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Now  it  does  not  appear,  that,  during  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  stay  at  Hayti, 
he  had  a single  complaint  of  any  undue  exaction  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs  on  British  merchants,  or  of  any  deviation,  to  the  injury  of  those 
merchants,  from  any  of  the  custom-house  regulations,  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Government.  In  short,  he  says  not  one  word  to 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  this  complicated  department  of  the  state  is  not 
conducted  with  as  much  regularity  and  efficiency  as  the  custom-houses 
of  London  or  Liverpool.  The  same  test  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
other  institutions  of  Hayti,  of  which  we  have  from  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
no  information  whatever  to  shew  that  they  do  not  very  well  answer 
their  purpose ; and  considering  the  spirit  which  pervades  this  volume, 
a spirit  as  remote  as  possible  from  any  candid  or  kindly  feeling,  this  is 
no  mean  presumption  in  their  favour. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  been  greatly  comforted  by  the  appearance 
of  this  volume.  The  manifest  hostility  of  our  Consul,  to  Hayti  and 
every  thing  Haytian ; his  ever-wakeful  anxiety  to  discover  grounds  for 
depreciating  her  progress,  and  his  reluctance  to  say  one  word  which 
can  redound  to  her  credit,  (whatever  is  really  to  her  credit  seeming  to 
drop  from  him  unconsciously  of  its  bearing,)  lead  us  to  hope,  that 
her  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  may  be  far  greater  than  even  we, 
with  all  our  prepossessions  in  her  favour,  could  venture  to  anticipate. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  think  we  have  at  least  shewn,  that  no  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  communications  re- 
specting her  condition.  His  tone  and  language  are  those  of  hatred 
‘ and  ill  will ; and  their  effect  is  aggravated,  if  possible,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  he  himself  is  of  African  origin,  and  has  employed  the  edu- 
cation and  consideration  he  has  acquired  from  his  European  parentage, 
to  prolong,  by  his  representations,  the  misery  and  to  aggravate  the 
degradation  of  his  whole  maternal  race.* * 

The  fairest  accounts  we  have  seen  of  Hayti  are  contained  in  the 
French  works  of  La  Croix  and  Malenfant ; in  a History  of  St.  Domingo, 
published  by  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Fenner,  of  London,  in 
1818  ; and  in  Sketches  of  Hayti,  by  W.  W.  Harvey,  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  published  by  Seeley  in  1827.  As  for  Franklin’s 

can  write  must  be  very  considerable,  independently  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  must  be  required  to  furnish  all  the  returns,  reports,  and  accounts,  and  to 
carry  on  the  correspondence  connected  with  these,  which  are  rendeied  imperative 
by  th«  laws,  not  only  of  trade  and  revenue,  of  agriculture  and  police,  but  of  all 
their  various  civil  and  military  institutions.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  indeed,  says  the 
returns  are  still  very  defective,  though  more  regular  than  formerly ; but  we  have 
learnt  not  to  confide  very  implicitly  in  his  statements. 

* It  will  be  evident  from  the  following  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Post- 
script to  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Jamaica,  of  September  19, 1829,  and  which  reach- 
ed us  after  the  above  was  written,  that  we  have  not  incorrectly  estimated  the 
bias  on  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  mind.  It  professes  to  be  an  extract  of  a letter  from 
London,  dated  4th  July,  1829. 

“ The  communications  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  which  have  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament, have  tended  very  considerably  to  this  result,”  (viz.  that  of  making  the 
public  better  informed  on  the  slave  question.)  “A  paper,  written  by  him  with 
considerable  care  and  some  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  freedom 
of  the  negroes  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  cultivation  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  which  was  intended  for  publication  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  has 
been  refused  to  be  inserted  by  the  editor  of  that  work.” 
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work,  it  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  and  paid  for  with  the  money 
of  the  West  India  Committee  in  London. 


II. — Recent  News  from  Jamaica. 

I.  The  Watchman  and  Free  Press. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  a newspaper  has  recently  been  esta- 
blished in  this  island,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Watchman,  and  Jamaica 
Free  Press.”  It  has  been  set  on  foot  and  is  conducted  by  free  persons 
of  colour.  The  main  object  of  it,  doubtless,  is  to  afford  them  the  means 
of  repelling  the  slander  by  which  the  colonial  writers  have  laboured 
to  degrade  them,  and  to  vindicate  before  the  public  their  full  title  to 
those  civil  and  political  rights  of  British  subjects,  of  which  they  are 
at  present  unjustly  deprived.  It  exhibits  a fair  portion  of  talent,  and 
much  good  sense  and  moderation  in  those  who  edit  it.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  the  sentiments  of  a body  of  individuals  in  Ja- 
maica, amounting  to  about  40,000,  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  the 
whites,  and  probably  holding  in  their  hands  property  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, in  its  amount,  to  that  possessed  by  the  whites  actually  resident 
in  the  island.  Until  now,  this  large  and  growing  body,  increasing 
every  day,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  wealth,  intelligence,  industry, 
and  general  respectability,  have  had  no  channel  by  which  to  make  their 
opinions  and  feelings  known,  either  in  their  own  island  or  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  now  erected  for  this  purpose  an  engine  of  immense 
power;  and  if  they  but  know  how  to  wield  it  with  judgment,  it  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results  to  them  and  their  posterity. 

2.  Defence  of  Missionaries. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  we  perceive  that  some  of  the  first  efforts  of 
the  Watchman  are  consecrated  to  the  support  of  religion  and  good 
morals.  In  the  cultivation  of  these  lies  the  real  strength  of  the  people 
of  colour.  And  if  they  exhibit,  in  the  consistency  of  their  private  con- 
duct with  their  public  professions>  the  influence  of  the  principles  their 
organ  so  unshrinkingly  advocates,  they  will  find,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, in  the  sympathy  of  every  well  regulated  mind  in  the  mother 
country,  no  less  than  in  their  growing  prosperity  as  a body,  the  surest 
pledge  of  their  own  security  and  elevation,  and  of  the  gradual  advance- 
ment to  freedom  and  social  happiness  of  the  whole  of  that  still  more 
depressed  class,  to  which  they  are  so  closely  allied  both  by  blood  and 
by  community  of  interest. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  look  back  to  the  observations  in  our  50th 
and  5 1st  Nos.  (p.  24  and  34.)  on  the  conduct  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly 
and  its  Committee,  with  respect  to  the  sectaries  in  that  island.  Let  us 
now  hear  what  the  Jamaica  Watchman  says  of  it,  in  the  very  hearing 
of  the  agents  in  that  discreditable  transaction.  “ Let  us  see,”  he  says, 
“ the  nature  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  To  maintain  (as  the 
Report  does)  that  ‘ the  principal  object  of  the  Missionaries  in  this 
island  is  to  extort  money  from  their  congregations  by  every  possible 
pretext,’  would  be  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  beams  of  the 
sun  appearing  on  a cloudless  day.  This  part  of  the  Report  is  so  re- 
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pugnant  to  common  sense  and  ordinary  observation,  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  it  was  inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the  House;  but 
there  it  is  to  be  seen  ; and  so  long  as  the  ink  and  paper  last,  will  it  be 
a stigma  on  the  justice  of  the  House.  Evidence  of  the  most  reputable 
kind  was,  and  can  be  readily  produced  to  rebut  the  extraordinary  and 
abominable  charge  of  ‘ the  missionaries  having  had  recourse  to  the 
most  indecent  expedients  to  extort  money.’  But  were  money  extorted, 
to  what  purpose  is  it  applied?  Nobody  in  his  senses  will  say  it  is 
used  for  personal  purposes : for  this  is  flatly  denied  by  the  members  of 
their  several  congregations.  And  if  applied  to  personal  purposes,  where 
are  the  gay  equipages,  liveried  servants,  magnificent  mansions,  sump- 
tuous tables,  of  the  Missionaries?  And  how  do  they  continue  to  erect 
the  neat  and  spacious  places  of  worship,  which,  besides  their  sacred  use, 
serve  to  ornament  this  city  and  several  towns  in  the  island  ? 

“ The  next  egregious  mis-statement  in  the  Report  is,  that  ‘ the 
Missionaries  teach  and  preach  sedition,  even  from  the  pulpit ; and,  by 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  endeavour  to  cast  odium  on  all  the 
public  authorities  of  the  island,  not  even  excepting  the  representative  of 
Majesty  itself.’  The  accusation  is  so  ridiculously  absurd,  as  to  carry 
with  it*  its  own  refutation.  The  writer  of  the  Report  is  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  charge  is  without  foundation;  and  how  could  our  legisla- 
ture so  far  forget  the  dignity  of  their  station,  as  to  descend  to  countenance 
so  shameful  and  contradictory  a subterfuge — to  charge  men  eminent  for 
loyalty  and  circumspection,  with  falsehood  and  sedition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  popular  clamour  against  these  disinterested  teachers 
of  Christianity?  The  Committee  must  have  known,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  individuals,  among  vvhom  are  persons  of  the  first  respec- 
tability, who,  had  they  been  required,  would  cheerfully  have  appeared 
either  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  or  before  ten  thousand  sectarian  Com- 
mittees, and  by  their  testimony  have  fearlessly  rebutted  the  unfounded, 
malicious,  and  despicable  charges.  To  charge  these  persons  with 
teaching  and  preaching  sedition  is  easy ; but  where  are  the  proofs  to 
establish  the  charge?  Assertion  is  not  proof;  and  until  it  be  pro- 
duced, the  Missionaries  must  be  regarded  as  innocent,  and  the  charge 
as  a base  and  detestable  fabrication.  The  reception  Mr.  Hibbert  re- 
ceived from  the  Colonial  Secretary,*  shewed  in  what  light  that  Report 
was  regarded,  and  prevented  that  gentleman  from  tendering  the  exa- 
minations that  accompanied  it,  examinations  that  stamped  the  whole 
proceeding  with  infamy.  The  shallow  subterfuge,  unwisely  resorted  to 
for  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  did  not  take,”  &c.  &c. — 
Watchman  for  Oct.  14,  1829. 

A correspondent  in  the  same  paper  thus  addresses  the  editor  of  the 
Watchman: — “ I am  pleased  to  find  you  occasionally  advocating  the 
cause  of  these  persecuted  men,  who  are  so  zealously  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  our  slave  population.  Is  it 
not  strange,  that  at  this  period  of  enlightenment  there  should  be  found 
individuals  actually  engaged  in  opposing  the  spread  of  gospel  truth ; — 
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but  so  it  is.  It  is  said,  that  in  a certain  northern  parish,  (the  reverend 
rector  of  which,  has  never  been  proverbially  humane,)  persecution  has 
covertly  existed  ; and  that  an  individual,  a slave,  is  at  this  moment,  and 
has  been  for  a considerable  time  past,  in  limbo,  for  having  attended,  on 
the  sabbath,  the  ministration  of  one  of  those  clergymen,  whose  only  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  the  spiritual  improvement  of  their  hearers.  As  this 
case  has  already  excited  considerable  interest,  will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  in 
the  power  of  an  attorney  to  send  a negro  to  a workhouse  in  a parish 
distant  from  that  to  which  he  belongs,  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
attending  a dissenting  place  of  worship : and  if  the  negro  become  se- 
riously ill,  to  remove  him  from  one  workhouse  to  another,  without  being 
brought  to  trial  ?”  The  reply  of  the  editor  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  existing  law  of  Jamaica  to  prevent  this;  still  he  advises  the  attorney, 
who  seems  a person  sufficiently  known  in  the  island,  either  to  cease  from 
this  cruel  persecution  of  the  slave  of  an  absent  proprietor,  or  to  resign 
the  management  of  the  estate;  and  he  warns  the  rector  of  the  parish. 
Saint  Ann’s,  and  who  is  alluded  to  as  if  he  had  been  in  some  way 
accessary  to  the  outrage,  to  beware  of  the  precipice  on  which  he  stands. 
During  the  week  after  this  allusion  appears,  Lord  Belmore  is  stated,  in 
the  Royal  Gazette,  to  have  been  on  a visit  to  this  rector.  (P.  S.  to  Royal 
Gazette  of  12 — 19  Sept.  1829. 

3.  Colonial  Reform. 

The  Watchman  is  a strenuous  advocate  for  the  reforms  proposed  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  law  and  practice  of  slavery.  He 
argues  on  the  extreme  impolicy  of  continuing  to  reject  recommendations 
sanctioned  by  the  three  estates  of  the  empire,  through  absurd  adherence 
to  ancient  prejudices.  What,  he  says,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
acting  on  unnatural  prejudices,  chimerical  fears,  and  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  near-sighted  and  hollow  prerogatives,  but  defeat,  and  compelled 
concession,  instead  of  the  grace  of  cheerful  compliance  and  co-opera- 
tion ? — And  there  is  a kind  of  intimation  that,  at  least,  the  great  body  of 
the  free  coloured  population  will  not  be  found  among  those  who  will 
resist  the  fiat  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  this  point. 

4.  Transfer  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

On  a third  point,  the  Watchman  is  still  more  explicit,  and  that  is,  as 
to  the  absurd  threat  of  the  Jamaica  whites  to  separate  from  the  mother 
country,  should  she  prosecute  her  plans  of  reform  ; and  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  He  laughs  this  idea  to  merited  scorn,  and 
well  he  may;  for  what  can  be  more  quixotic,  and  impracticable  than 
such  an  attempt  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  Jamaica?  It  is  to  sup- 
pose, that  a handful  of  diseased  and  extenuated  whites  should  be  able, 
successfully,  to  set  themselves  in  array,  not  only  against  the  king’s 
troops,  but  against  the  hardy  and  disciplined  free  blacks  and  people 
of  colour,  who  are  twice  or  (hrice  their  own  number,  backed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  slaves,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
allegiance  of  the  island  from  Great  Britain  to  America.  The  editors  of 
the  Watchman  understand  full  as  well  as  we  do,  (putting  out  of  view 
their  steady  and  loyal  attachment  to  their  king  and  country)  that,  from 
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an  aillievence  to  England  alone,  can  the  coloured  class  hope  to  attain 
tlieir  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  that  a transfer  beneath  the  yoke  of 
the  United  States  would  at  once  crush  every  nascent  hope,  for  them  and 
for  the  slaves,  of  rising  to  their  proper  level.  Let  not  Jamaica  planters 
then,  be  so  wild  as  to  dream  for  a moment  of  success  in  any  such  pro- 
ject, considering  the  adverse  feeling  which  it  must  encounter  in  the 
island,  and  that  there  are  about  a million  of  Haytians,  only  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  sail  to  windward  of  them. 

5.  Instances  of  judicial  ■partiality . 

Some  striking  examples  occur  in  the  recent  Jamaica  newspapers,  of 
the  perversion  of  justice,  arising  from  the  distinctions  of  caste  and  co- 
lour, and  particularly  from  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  in 
courts  of  justice. 

1st.  A white  merchant  in  Kingston,  Mr.  Tvers,  buys  certain  articles 
of  a negro,  for  about  an  eighth  part  of  their  value.  His  mistress  disco- 
vers the  property  in  Mr.  Ivers’s  premises,  and  proves  the  thett  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ivers  himself.  The  negro  is  flogged,  and  Mr.  Ivers 
the  receiver  of  the  stolen  goods  and  the  person  who  had  invited  the 
negro  to  commit  the  crime,  marches  off  with  impunity.  {Watchman 
of  Oct.  14,  1829.) 

2nd.  The  premises  of  a Mr.  Edie  are  entered  for  burglarious  purposes 
by  two  thieves.  He  desires  his  slave  Thomas  to  take  his  loaded  gun 
'and  scare  them  away.  The  slave  fires,  and  kills  one  of  them.  He  is 
tried  for  the  act,  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  in  the  workhouse  for  twelve  months,  and  to  be  flogged  with  thir- 
ty-nine lashes,  at  going  in,  and  at  coming  out.  The  master  who  had 
ordered  his  own  slave  to  take  his  loaded  gun  to  scare  the  burglars 
away,  is  the  witness  whose  evidence  convicts  him.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  fired  at  random, 
though  it  produced  such  fatal  effects.  “ The  court,  before  passing  sen- 
tence took  occasion  to  observe,  that  they  considered  the  owner  as  much 
to  blame  in  directing  a slave  to  use  a gun  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  others,  on  which  account  they  would  endeavour  to  make  him 
suffer  by  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  on  the  slave.’  That  is  to  say, 
the  court  punishes  the  master,  by  inflicting  a year’s  hard  labour  in  the 
workhouse  on  the  slave  ; thus  depriving  him  of  the  slave  s services  for 
that  time  ; and  also  by  lacerating  the  slave’s  flesh  with  the  cart  whip, 
so  as  to  prolong  the  period  of  his  unprofitableness  to  his  master.  Such 
are  the  notions  of  justice  which  prevail  in  this  British  Colony.  {Watch- 
man of  the  lOf/t  bet.  1829.) 

3.  The  remaining  instance  appears  in  the  postscript  to  the  Royal 
Gazette  of  the  3rd  of  October  1829.  In  June  1827,  a Mr.  Graham  had 
been  found  drowned  in  a small  stream  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  and 
an  inquest  had  brought  in  their  verdict,  “ drowned  himself  in  a fit  of 
insanity.”  The  man,  however,  it  was  lately  discovered,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  slaves,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own  wife  and  some  of  her 
relations,  who  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  deed  of  strangling  him,  and 
saw  him  afterwards  thrown  into  the  stream  where  he  was  found  the  next 
morning.  These  facts  are  said  to  have  come  out  on  the  trial,  and  it  is 
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added,  that  Mrs.  Graham  had  repeatedly  laboured  to  incite  the  negroes 
to  murder  her  husband,  their  master,  and,  after  much  importunity,  she 
had  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  undertake  the  task.  One  of  them, 
two  years  alterwards,  stung  with  remorse,  is  said  to  have  confessed  the 
fact,  and  thus  to  have  led  to  an  investigation,  which  ended  in  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  four  slaves  who  were  regarded  as  the  most  active 
in  the  murder.  Tliey  were  all  hanged  at  Buff  Bay  in  St.  George’s,  on 
the  24th  of  last  September.  Mrs.  Graham  and  her  relations  who,  if 
seems,  are  free  persons  of  colour,  have  not  been  brought  to  trial,  there 
being  probably  none  but  slaves  who  could  testify  against  them.  It  was 
thought  perhaps,  as  in  the  Iasi  instance,  that  by  hanging  four  of  her 
slaves,  she  would  thus,  at  least,  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  property. 
We  conclude  that  in  this  instance  the  general  practice  of  paying  to  the 
owner  the  value  of  his  slaves  that  are  hanged,  was  dispensed  with. 

6.  Mendicant  Slaves. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  persecution  which  a poor 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Phillips  lately  underwent  in  Antigua,  for 
daring  to  relieve  some  mendicant  slaves,  and  to  report  his  having  done 
so  to  a benevolent  society  in  England,  whose  agent  he  was.  (See  Nos. 
52  and  53,  pp.  63  and  81.) 

It  will  be  some  corroboration  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  statements,  that  the 
Watchman  of  the  16th  of  September  contains  a communication  headed 
“ Diseased  Mendicant  Slaves,”  in  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  there  appears 
no  contradiction  of  the  fact,  that  an  increasing  number  of  diseased  men- 
dicant slaves  may  be  daily  seen  in  the  streets  of  Kingston ; and  that 
they  more  particularly  infest  the  vicinity  of  places  of  worship  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  He  describes  them  as  “ loathsome  beings,  who,  perhaps, 
after  having  spent  their  youth  and  strength  faithfully  in  their  humble 
situation,  are  now  totally  abandoned,  and  left  to  wander  about  as  a cor- 
rupting pestilence some  blind  and  lame,  and  some  covered  with  the 
most  infectious  diseases.  He  calls  on  the  magistrates  of  Kingston  to 
enforce  the  laws,  which  he  quotes  as  subjecting  the  owners  in  this  case 
to  severe  penalties  for  their  neglect,  and  as  obliging  them  also  to  defray 
the  expence  of  providing  a refuge  and  subsistence  for  the  wretched 
and  abandoned  outcasts. 

We  perceive,  with  very  great  satisfaction,  that  the  character  of  the 
injured  and  oppressed  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Antigua,  to  whom  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  who  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers  so  much  from  his  having 
administered  relief  to  some  perishing  slaves  in  that  island,  has  received, 
in  the  Antigua  Weekly  Register  of  September  last,  a full,  complete,  and 
most  triumphant  vindication,  from  all  the  foul,  mendacious,  and  utterly 
unfounded  charges,  heaped  upon  him  by  Mr.  Macqueen,  in  the  Glasgow 
Courier,  and  copied  thence  into  various  English  newspapers.  The 
whole  proves  to  be  mere  fiction  from  beginning  to  end. 
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A LETTER  of  ADVICE  to  his  GRANDCHILDREN.  BySiR  Matthew 
Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  Second  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

The  COUNSELS  of  a FATHER,  in  Four  Letters  of  >Sir  Matthew  Hale  to 
his  Children.  With  a new  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Third  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

JOURNAL  of  LLEWELLYN  PENROSE,  a Seaman.  A New  Edition. 
In  One  Volume,  12nio.  7s.  bds.  or  Ss.  bound. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


LATIN  VERSIFICATION:— 

SELECT  PORTIONS  of  SACRED  HISTORY,  conveyed  in  Sense  for 
^ Latin  Verses,  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
Hodgnon.  M.A.  12ino.  3s.  Cd.  bound. 

EXCERPTA  E TESTAMENTO  VETERI.  A Key  to  the  above,  Royal 
8vo.  15s.  to  be  had  OH  personal  application  to  the  Publisher. 


HALL’S  INTELLECTUAL  SYSTEM. 

The  GRADES  AD  PARNASSUM  reduced  to  Rules;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a Compendium  of  Prosody.  By  H.  Hall.  3s.  Cd.  bds. 

The  PRINCIPAL  ROOTS  of  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  simplified  by  a 
Display  of  their  Incorporation  into  the  English  Tongue.  By  H.  Hall. 
Second  Edition,  8vo.  7s. 

The  PRINCIPAL  ROOTS  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  simplified  by 
a Display  of  their  Incorporation  into  the  English  Tongue.  By  H.  Hall. 
Royal  8vo.  8s.  Cd.  bds. 


FORMULAE  of  GREEK  NOUNS  and  VERBS,  with  Examples  for  Declin- 
ing,  adapted  to  the  Eton  Grammar.  By  a Schoolmaster.  Is.  Cd.  bound 


COMMON  PLACE  BOOKS. 

The  LITERARY  DIARY,  or  Complele  Common  Place  Book,  with  an  Ex- 
planation, and  an  Alphabet  of  Two  Letters  on  a leaf.  Post  4to.  ruled 
throughout,  and  half-bound,  price  12s. 

A POCKET  COMMON  PLACE  BOOK,  with  Locke’s  Index.  Post  8vo. 
half-bound,  8s.  Cd.  or  10s.  Cd.  bound. 

The  STUDENT’S  JOURNAL,  Arranged,  Printed,  and  Ruled,  for  receiving 
an  Account  of  every  Day’s  Employment  for  the  space  of  One  Year, 
With  an  Index  and  Appendix.  In  post  8vo.  half-bound,  4s.  Cd. 

The  PRIVATE  DIARY,  formed  on  the  Plan  of  “The  Student’s  Journal,” 
for  general  Use.  In  post  8vo.  half-bound,  4s.  6d. 


A CATALOGUE  of  a VALUABLE  LIBRARY,  on  Sale  at  the  very  low 
Price  affixed  to  each  Book,  By  John  Taylor,  30,  Upper  Gower-street. 
Price  Is.  To  Purchasers  gratis. 


PRINTED  FOR  JOHN  TAYLOR, 

30,  Upper  Gower  Street  ; 

ANB  SOLD  BY  SIMPKIN  AND  MARSHALL,  STATIONERS*  HALL  COURT. 


January  1830. 


LOCKE’S  SYSTEM 


CLASSICAL  INSTRUCTION, 

RESTORING  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  FORMERLY' 
PRACTISED  IN  ALL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  first  Course  consists  of  the  following 

INTERLINEAR  TRANSLATIONS : 

With  the  Original  Text,  in  which  the  Quantity  of  doubtful  vowels  is 
marked ; critical  and  explanatory  Notes,  &c.  &c. 

Each  Volume  2s.  6d.  in  boards. 

LATIN  SERIES. 

PHaEDRUS’S  FABLES  OF  ^SOP. 

OVID’S  METAMORPHOSES,  Book  I. 

VIRGIL’S  iENEID,  Book  I.  Third  Edition. 

PARSING  LESSONS  TO  VIRGIL.  Second  Edition. 

CiESAR’S  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN.  Second  Edition. 
TACITUS’S  LIFE  OF  AGRICOLA. 

GREEK  SERIES. 

LUCIAN’S  DIALOGUES.  Selections. 

ANACREON’S  ODES. 

HOMER’S  ILIAD,  Book  I.  Second  Edition. 

P ARSING  LESSONS  TO  HOMER. 

XENOPHON’S  MEMORABILIA,  Book  I. 

HERODOTUS’S  HISTORIES.  Selections.  (Printing.) 

Also,  to  accompany  each  Series, 

THE  LONDON  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  2s.  6d.  in  Cloth.  Third  Edit. 
THE  LONDON  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  3s.  6d.  Cloth.  Second  Edit. 

The  Examples  of  Syntax  in  these  Grammars  are  tahenfrom  the  above 
Boohs  of  Virgil  and  Casar,  Homer  and  Xenophon. 

The  connection  of  the  several  Parts,  as  well  as  the  general  principle  and 
authority  of  the  whole  Series,  is  exhibited  at  large  in 
AN  ESSAY  EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  SYSTEM, 

Price  2s.  6d.  boards. 


“ 'We  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much 
miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as  may  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  m 
one  year. — Milton. 

PRINTED  FOR  JOHN  TAYLOR, 

30,  Upper  Gower  Street  ; 

and  sold  bv  simpkin  and  marshall,  stationers  hall  court. 


METHOD  OF  STUDY. 


The  (’ourse  of  Study  to  be  pursued  in  the  use  of  these  Books  is  fully  deve- 
loped in  the  Preface  to  each  volume  ; but  the  principal  directions  there 
detailed  may  be  thus  briefly  presented  at  one  view. 

1.  Let  the  student  of  the  Latin  language  commence  with  the  Fables  of 
PHA2DRUS;  and  by  the  aid  of  t\\&  Interlinear  Translation  Notes,  make 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  sense  of  each  Fable  in  the  single  Latin 
text ; so  thoroughly,  as  to  be  able,  not  only  to  render  the  original,  word 
for  word,  into  English  sentences,  but  also,  when  examined  without  the 
Book,  to  give  the  English  for  each  Latin  word,  and  again  the  Latin  for  each 
English,  unassisted  by  the  connection  of  the  story. 

2.  Having  acquired  from  Phaedrus  a considerable  number  of  common 
Latin  words,  without  attempting  their  grammatical  analysis,  let  him  proceed, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  with  the  First  Book  of  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phoses, which  will  make  a large  addition  to  his  vocabulary  in  words  of  less 
common  use.  The  reading  of  this  Book  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
study  of  the  Accidence,  as  given  in  the  London  Latin  Grammar.  Taking 
small  portions  at  a time,  as,  for  instance,  the  first  declension  of  Nouns  with 
the  first  lesson  of  Ovid,  the  student  should  remark  what  words  in  the  lesson 
appear  to  correspond  in  form  to  any  of  those  cases,  — and  so  on,  till  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  P arts  of  Speech  is  clearly  understood,  and  the  Tables  of  De- 
clension are  learned  by  heart. 

3,  The  regular  inflections  of  the  language  being  thus  acquired  from  the 
examples  in  the  Grammar,  - let  him  take  up  the  First  Book  of  Virgil’s 
iEneid  and  after  construing  the  Latin  text,  as  in  Ph^drus  and  Ovid, 
according  to  the  Interlinear  translation,  — let  him  learn  to  analyse  each  sen- 
tence from  the  supplementary  A^olume  of  Parsing  Lessons;  which  will 
enable  him,  not  only  to  assign  every  word  in  each  lesson  to  its  proper  part 
of  speech,  but  to  give  a full  description  of  its  peculiar  modification,  if 
inflected  from  its  simple  form.  In  this  stage  of  his  course,  he  will  derive 
great  benefit  from  frequently  altering  the  signs  and  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs 
in  the  Single  English  Version,  so  as  to  require  the  use  of  different  cases, 
tenses,  &c.  of  the  same  Latin  word ; — an  exercise  which  will  give  him 
complete  power  over  the  Inflections  of  the  language. 

4.  Let  him  now  proceed  with  Caesar’s  Invasion  of  Britain;  and 
accompany  each  reading  with  a smaU  portion  of  the  Latin  Syntax  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  accompanied  Ovid  with  the  Accidence  of  the  Grammar. 
This  will  gradually  render  him  familiar  with  the  Construction  of  the  language. 
The  style  of  the  Commentaries  is  remarkably  easy  of  construction,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  exercise  ; which  is  further  facilitated  by 
the  lules  of  Syntax,  in  the  London  Latin  Grammar,  being  principally  exem- 


METHOD  OF  STUDY. 


plified  from  this  Part  of  Csesar,  and  the  Book  of  Virgil’s  iEneid  akeady 
analysed.  — After  finishing  C«sar,  he  should  recur  to  the  Virgil,  which  he 
before  used  only  as  a praxis  of  inflection,  and  make  himself  master  of  the 
construction  by  the  rules  of  Syntax,  and  also  of  the  scanning  of  each  line,  by 
the  rules  of  Prosody. 

^ reading  the  Life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  he  should  endeavour  to 
co)nf  ine  in  each  lesson  the  exercises  of  inflection  and  construction  which 
hitherto  he  has  taken  separately:  describing  single  words  according  to  their 
several  declensions,  and  compound  phrases  according  to  their  several  de- 
pendencies.   

In  learning  the  Greek  language,  precisely  the  same  method  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  correspondent  Parts  of  the  Series. 

1.  Lucian’s  Dialogues  furnish  a copious  V ucahulary  as  the  elementai’y 
volume. 

2.  Anacreon’s  Odes  present  a variety  of  simple  sentences,  from 
which  to  distinguish  the  Parts  of  Speech,  as  given  in  the  London  Greek 
Grammar. 

3.  Homer’s  Iliad,  accompanied  by  the  supplementary  voliune  of 
Parsing  Lessons,  involves  a complete  pra.xis  in  the  Inflections  of  the 
language. 

4.  Xenofhon’s  Memorabilia  give  an  introduction  to  Syntuw,  which 
will  be  further  familiarized  by  recurring  to  the  Iliad. 

5.  Herodotus’s  Histories  supply  an  interesting  subject-matter,  on 
which  to  practise  in  combination  the  various  exercises  separately  performed  in 
the  previous  volumes. 

After  thus  going  through  the  Latin  or  Greek  Series,  the  student  is  strongly 
recommended  to  recur  to  the  earlier  volumes,  in  the  same  order  as  before, 
and  to  exercise  the  whole  of  his  grammatical  knowledge  in  each  of  those  Parts, 
as  well  as  in  the  last,  — using  the  Interlinear  Translation  as  little  as  possible, 
and  giving  more  attention  to  the  Notes  than  in  his  first  reading. 

By  the  completion  of  this  Elementary  Course,  he  will  not  only  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  enter  on  the  reading  of  other  Classic  Authors,  without 
the  aid  of  a translation,  but  will  be  prepared  with  a valuable  store  of  words 
and  phrases  for  Greek  and  Latin  Composition.  The  practice  of  writing  in 
each  language  according  to  these  models  will  ensure  a critical  acquaintance  with 
their  peculiai-  delicacies : and  although,  in  commencing  a new  Author,  the 
young  learner  must  require  some  assistance  from  judicious  commentators, 
yet,  as  far  as  the  Language  is  concerned,  he  may  rest  assured  he  is  already 
in  possession  of  its  leading  properties  and  powers. 

***  The  following  Extracts,  from  the  two  Introductory  Parts  of  Phye- 
DRUS  and  Lucian,  may  serve  as  Specimens  of  the  Interlinear  Translations 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Series. 


I HE  PILOT  AND  THE  SAILORS  — From  Ph^eorus. 

The  thread  of  life  is  of  a mingled  yarn  — good  and  HI  together. 

Navis  vexata  scevis  tenipestatibus,  inter  lachrymas  vec- 

A-Ship  being-harassed  by-fierce  tempests,  amid  tlie-teais  of-pas- 

toi’um,  et  metum  mortis,  subitb  dies  mutatur  ad  serenam 

sengers,  and  their  fear  of-death,  suddenly  tlie-day  is-changed  to  a-calm 

faciem;  coepit*  ferri  tuta  secundis  flatibus,  que  extol- 

aspect;  she-began  to-be  carried  safe  with-favourable  breezes,  and  to- 

lere  nautas  nimia  hilaritate.  Turn  Gubernator,T  factus 

elate  Uie-sailors  with-too-much  jollity.  1 hen  the-Pilot,  having-been-made 

soph  us  periclo : “ Oportet  gaudere  parc^,  et  queri 

wise  by-danger,  says ; “ It-is-meet  to-rejoice  sparingly,  and  to-coinplain 

sensim  quia  dolor  et  gaudium  miscet  § totam  vitam.” 

guardedly;  because  grief  and  joy  checkers  the- whole  o/’life.” 

* This  verb  is  here  so  long  delayed,  that  we  might  almost  have  desired  the  substan- 
tive in  the  form  of  an  ablative  absolute  ; if  the  similarity  of  cases  would  not  have  created 
ambiguity. 

f Gubernator  (navis),  “ the  governor  of  a ship,”  is  expressed  by  the  single  word 
“ pilot.” — The  predicate  sopjms  is  a Grecism. 

I Sensim — The  use  of  this  adverb  is  rather  singular,  though  perhaps  not  so  anomalous 
as  it  appears  from  its  usual  English  representative  “ in-sensibly it  means  here  a 
cautious  circumspection,  as  of  a person  feeling  his  u'aJt. 

§ The  singular  verb  is  here  very  elegant,  the  two  substantives  constituting  but  one  in- 
divisible subject: — unless  it  be  construed,  by  hypallage,  “ Life  mingles  grief  and  joy.” 

FROM  LUCIAN’S  DREAM. 

Advantages  offered  by  Education. 

Ae  T)V  7T£l^7J  fJLOl,  TTjOWrOV  JU£V  <JOi  TToWa  £pya 

But  if  thou-be-persuaded  by-me,  first  indeed  I-will- display  to-thee  many  works 

TTfiXattov  avdpMV,  airo-ayyEXovaa  Kai  ^avpaerrag  irpa^ug  ttat 
of-ancient  men,  reporting  both  admirable  actions  and 

Xoyovg  avrioVf  Kai  airo-tpaivovaa  (wg  eineiv)  ev-Treipov  vavrujv. 

words  of-them,  and  showing-t/iee,  (so  to-say)  experienced-in  all-tfangs. 

Kai  Trjv  xpv)(r]v,  orrep  aari  KvpuoraTOv  croi,  KaTa-KOcrprjaa)  ttoX- 
And  the  soul,  which  part  is  most-masterly  to-thee,  I-will-adorn  with- 

XoTc  Kai  aya^oig*  Kocrpripacri,  (Jb)-(ppo(Jvv\},  SiKaiotrvvy,  EU-aEjSEia, 
many  and  good  ornaments,  with -temperance,  with-justice,  with-holiness, 

7rpaoTr\rt,  eirtHKeia,  avv-£(rti,'\  Kaprepia,  Tip  epiori  tCov 

vvith-gentleness,  with-equity,  with-prudence,  with-foititude,  with-[the]  love  of-[the] 

KaXwv,  ry  oppij  irpog  ra  aEjuvorara.  Tap  ravra 

honorable  things,  with- [the]  zeal  towards  the  most-important  (/lings.  For  these 

ECTtv  cijg-aXr]S^(iog^  6 a-Kijparog  Koerpog  ri}g  fv)fig. 
are  most-truly  the  unblemished  adornment  of-the  soul. 

* The  phrase  “ many  and  good”  is  not  intended  to  distinguish  the  ornaments  from 
one  another,  as  it  might  seem  in  English,  d'he  expression  is  only  equivalent  to  “ many 
good  ornaments,”  and  might  be  rendered  with  the  conjunction,  — “ many  and  those 
good.”  The  Greeks  employ  the  particle  between  any  two  epithets. 

t SuveertL;  (from  avvuvai,  to  comprehend)  may  here  be  translated  by  the  general 
term  Prudence,  though  in  strict  Aristotelian  language,  this  term  is  rather  synonymous 
with  “ penetration,”  or  ” intelligence.” — All  compound  words  are  dissolved  above. 

t lag  aXri^ibg  — here  corresponds  to  the  Latin  form  quam  veiissime,  “ as  truly  as 
possible;”  but  Greek  adverbs,  as  well  as  Latin,  are  generally  used  in  the  superlative, 
to  convey  this  sense. 


In  8vo.  price  8.«. 

Or  with  the  original  Text  in  Hebrew  Characters,  10s.  Gd. 

THE 

BOOK  OF  GEN  I'.  S 1 S 

IN 

ENGLISH-HEBREW; 

Accompanied  by  an  Interlinear  Translation,  substantially  the  same  as 
the  authorized  English  Version,  Philological  Notes,  and  a Gramma- 
ti<ml  Introduction. 

BY  TIIF. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  BIBLE. 


METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

After  duly  consulting  the  Tables  of  Hebrew  Characters  and  their  English 
Equivalents,  let  the  Learner  write  out  alternately  a portion  of  the  English  Hebrew 
from  the  Original  Text,  and  of  the  Original  Text  from  the  English  Hebrew.  By 
this  simple  and  easy  process  he  will  speedily  become  familiar  with  the  form  and 
power  of  the  Hebrew  Characters,  the  uses  of  the  Vov/el-points,  and  the  right  Pronun- 
ciation of  the  Language.  Afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  the  Interlinear  Translation, 
Grammatical  Introduction,  and  Philological  Notes,  he  may  thoroughly  ground  him- 
self in  the  sense  of  each  word  and  the  meaning  of  the  various  Inflections. 

SPECIMEN  — (Gen.  Ch.  I.) 

Be-reflshTtlT  bara'a  flelbhlm'  rteth  ha’-shama'yim 

(1)  In-f lie-beginning  “created  'God  — the-heavens 

we-«eth  ha-aaretz.  we-ha-«a'retz  hayethalT  tho'hu  wa-v6'hu 

and  — the-earth.  (2)  And-the-earth  was  without-form  and-void, 

we-'hoshe'k  oaL.penei  thehowm  we-iTia'h  aelohim' 

and-darkness  icos  upon..t«e-face-of  (lie-deep;  and-tlie-Spirit-of  God 

mera'he'pheth  oaL.penei  ha’-mayim.  wa’-yo'tzmer  aelbhTm' 

u>as  brooding  upon..tlie-face-of  the-waters.  (3)  And-said  ' 'God: 

yehl*  aorvv  wa-yehT..«5«n'.  wa’-yar'u  aelohim'  aeth.. 

Let-there-he  light;  and-iliere-was-light.  (4)  And-“saw  'God  — 

ha-a5tor'  kI..T6tov':  wa’-yavdel'  aelohim'  bein  ha-aowir' 

the-light  that-it-uas..good ; and-“divided  'God  between  the-light 

u-vein'  ha-'hoshe'k.  wa’-yiqva'a  aelohim'  la-a5tor  yotom 

and- between  the-darkness.  (5)  And-“called  'God  [to-]  tlie-light  day, 

we-la-'hoshe'k  qa'iaa  la'yelah.  wa-yehI..oerev  wa-yehl.. 

and-[to-]  tlie-darkness  he  called  night.  And-“was.. 'evening  and-“was.. 

vo'qer  yojom  ae'had. 

'morning  “day  '(lie-first. 

English  Version.  Verse  1,  heaven.  2,  the  Spirit  of  God  moved. 

* This  word,  and  others  of  the  same  form,  rendered  imperatively,  are  properly 
futures — shall  or  will  he,  or  impersonally,  there  shall  he,  &c. 


INTERLINEAR  TRANSLATIONS,  i^c. 


GERMAN. 

LESSING’S  FABELN,  with  a literal  English  Translation  on  the 
opposite  page,  and  an  Appendi.x,  explanatory  of  the  idioms,  8tc.  12mo. 
4s.  Gd.  in  Cloth. 

In  \2tno.  Price  2s.  each. 

YEHRING’S  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS,  containing  DIE  ROSE, 
in  German,  with  a free  and  literal  Interlinear  Translation  from  the 
German  into  English. 

The  same  Work  ; containing  the  ROSE,  in  English,  with  a free  and 
literal  Interlinear  Translation  from  English  into  German. 

The  same  Work;  containing  SHOW  AND  USE,  in  English,  with  a 
free  and  literal  Interlinear  Translation  from  English  into  German. 

Tlie  same  Work;  containing  DIE  SCHAU  UND  DER  NUTZEN, 
in  German,  with  a free  and  literal  Interlinear  Translation  from  the 
German  into  English. 

FRENCH. 

In  \Qmo.  Price  2s.  each. 

YEHRING’S  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS,  containing  THE 
ROSE,  in  English,  with  a free  and  literal  Interlinear  Translation  from 
Englisli  into  French. 

The  same  Work  ; containing  LA  ROSE,  in  French,  with  a free  and 
literal  Interlinear  Translation  from  French  into  English. 


YEHRING’S  VOICE  OF  NATURE,  a Theoretic  and  Practical 
System  of  Pronunciation  for  the  Continental  Languages. 


In  the  Press. 

THE  TRILINGUAL  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Interlineary  : consist- 
ing of  the  original  Greek  from  the  Text  of  Griesbach,  the  Latin  of  Mon- 
tanas, and  the  English  of  the  Authorized  Version  accommodated  to  the 
Greek  Idiom,  with  Notes. 

PART  I, 

CONTAINING  THE  GOSPEL  OF  SAINT  MATTHEW. 


PRINTED  FOR  JOHN  TAYLOR,  30,  UPPER  GOWER  STREET. 


BARLEY’S  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY, 

FOR  THE 

USE  OF  SCHOOLS;  PRIVATE  STUDENTS.  ARTISTS 
AND  MECHANICS. 


I. 

A SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY, 

Containing  in  a few  Lessons  so  mucli  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid  as 
is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a right  understanding  of  every  Art  and 
Science  in  its  leading  Truths  and  general  Principles.  By  George 
Barley,  A.  B.  Second  Edition.  Price  4s.  6d.  boards. 

II. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  POPULAR  GEOMETRY, 

In  which  the  Elements  of  Abstract  Science  are  familiarized,  illustrated, 
and  rendered  practically  useful  to  the  various  purposes  of  Life  ; with 
numerous  Cuts.  Price  4s.  6d.  boards. 
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A SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  ALGEBRA, 

With  a Section  on  Proportions  and  Progressions.  Second  Edition. 
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A SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  TRIGONOMETRY, 

With  Logarithms,  and  the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 
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“ For  Students  who  only  seek  this  limited  knowledge  of  these  Sciences,  there  are 
perhaps  no  Treatises  which  can  be  read  with  more  advantage  than  Darley’s  Popular 
Lometry  and  Algebra.”  — Li(n-ary  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Article  Mechanics. 


It  is  the  pm'pose  of  this  Work  to  furnish  a Series  of  Elementary  Trea- 
tises on  Mathematical  Science,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  public  at 
large.  To  youth  of  either  sex  at  public  and  private  schools ; to  Persons 
whose  Education  has  been  neglected,  or  whose  attention  has  not  been 
directed  in  early  life  to  such  studies  ; and  to  Artists  and  Mechanics,  these 
litUe  works  wiU  be  found  particularly  suited.  The  principles  of  the 
various  Sciences  are  rendered  as  familiar  and  brought  as  near  to  our 
commonest  ideas  as  possible;  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  are 
made  plain  for  the  mind,  and  brief  for  the  memory ; and  the  Ele- 
ments of  each  Science  are  reduced  not  only  to  their  simplest,  but^  to 
their  shortest  form. 
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In  tlie  Elements  of  Geometry,  which  should  be  read  first,  will  be  found 
the  substance  of  the  First  Six  Books  of  Euclid,  simplified  in  its  arrange- 
ment, and  divested  of  all  those  propositions  which  are  unnecessary  for 
the  general  reader.  The  obscure  departments  of  the  Science  are  thus 
made  intelligible  to  common  understandings ; and  the  Elements  so  dis- 
posed, as  to  unite  systematic  regularity  with  rigorous  exactness  of  de- 
monstration. The  whole  is  divided  into  Lessons,  each  of  which  may  be 
mastered  in  a few  hours,  and  all  in  a few  weeks,  by  a diligent  exertion  of 
moderate  abilities. 

In  the  Geometrical  Companion  which  may  be  read  at  the  same  time,  or 
perhaps  with  more  advantage  during  a second  perusal  of  the  Geometry, 
the  abstract  principles  of  the  Science  are  applied  to  practice,  by  showing 
in  a great  number  and  variety  of  examples,  how  these  principles  may  be, 
and  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  actual  business  of  life,  so  as  to 
evince  their  utility  in  the  different  Arts,  Occupations,  and  Pursuits  of 
Mankind,  and  to  furnish  an  Answer  to  the  oft-repeated  Inquiry,  “ What 
is  the  use  of  abstract  Geometry  ?” 

The  Treatise  on  Algebra  is  formed  on  the  same  principle  of  Selection 
as  the  Geometry,  comprising  in  the  space  of  Twelve  Short  Lessons,  as 
much  of  the  niunerical  Science  of  Computation,  as  will  supply  the  wants 
of  the  Practical  reader,  or  the  wishes  of  the  Philosopher,  whatever  be  his 
station  or  study  in  life,  unless  he  be  very>mbitious  indeed.  It  is  not, 
however,  a coUection  of  rules  without  reasons.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
render  our  System  of  Algebra  as  purely  demonstrative  as  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  Works  on  the  Science ; and  yet,  by  a restriction  of  its 
elements  to  those  which  are  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  general  reader 
to  render  it  brief  and  easily  attainable.  An  Appendix  is  added,  containing 
numerous  examples  for  Practice,  with  a commentary  on  the  process  of 
working,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  have  not  only  the  law  of  the  opera- 
tion before  his  eye,  but  the  reason  of  it  also. 

The  Volume  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  contains  also  brief 
Treatises  on  Logarithms,  and  on  the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

A slight  knowledge  of  these  Sciences  is  indispensable,  to  the  Student,  but 
a very  slight  knowledge  is  sufficient.  Their  Elementary  Principles,'  and 
enough  of  Practice  to  confirm  those  principles  in  his  mind,  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  given. 

Treatises  on  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy,  are  in  preparation ; 
and  when  published,  wiU  form  with  the  above  a complete,  popular,  and 
private  coimse  of  Elementary,  Mathematical,  and  Physical  Science. 
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To  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a know- 
lege  of  the  most  esteemed  Authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  possess  not  the  means  or  leisure  for 
pursuing  a regular  course  of  study,  the  present 
undertaking  must  prove  a,  valuable  acquisition. 

So  diversified  are  the  objects  to  which  general 
education  is  at  present  directed,  that  sufficient  time 
cannot  be  allowed,  in  most  instances,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the 
most  popular  Authors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  In  those  instances  even,  in  which  the 
object  has  been  attained — where  the  taste  has  been 
formed,  and  the  habit  of  occasional  recurrence  to 
the  Classics  has  been  preserved — the  facility  of 
reference  to  a Series  of  correct  and  elegant  Trans- 
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lations  must  afford  pleasure,  and  occasional  assist- 
ance, even  to  the  scholar.  To  him  who,  as  Dr. 
Knox  observes,  although  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
is  still  anxious  to  “ retain  a tincture  of  that  ele- 
gance and  liberality  of  sentiment  which  the  mind 
acquires  by  a study  of  the  Classics,  and  whicli 
contributes  more  to  form  the  true  gentleman,  than 
all  the  substituted  ornaments  of  modern  affecta- 
tion,” such  a Collection  will,  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  prove  acceptable. 

As  the  learned  languages  do  not  form  part  of 
the  education  of  Females,  the  only  access  which 
they  have  to  the  valuable  stores  of  antiquity  is 
through  the  medium  of  correct  translation. 

The  Selection  is  intended  to  include  those  Au- 
thors, whose  works  may  with  propriety  be  read 
the  youth  of  both  sexes;  and  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  nature  of  the  publication  is  of  so  perma- 
nent a character,  as  to  prove  equally  interesting  to 
posterity  as  to  the  present  Subscribers.  The  whole 
will  be  presented  to  the  public  in  a cheap,  ele- 
gant, and  uniform  size,  forming  a complete 
“ Family  Classical  Library,”  alike  useful 
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tor  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  amusement. 
Indeed,  as  Dr.  Dark  says,  “ if  you  desire  your 
son,  though  no  great  scholar,  to  read  and  reflect, 
it  is  your  duty  to  place  into  his  hands  the  best 
Translations  of  the  best  Classical  Authors.” 

A Biographical  Sketch  will  be  prefixed 
to  each  Author  ; and  Notes  will  be  added,  when 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

The  importance  attached,  in  the  present  day,  to 
Translations  of  the  Classic  Authors  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact,  that  a series  has  been  recently 
published  in  France,  and  that  another  in  the  Russian 
language  is  now  in  progress,  under  the  immediate 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  excellence,  as  orators  and  historians,  of 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Herodotus,  and 
Xenophon,  will  place  them  foremost  in  the 
collection  of  Prose  Authors  : these  will  be 

followed  by  Thucydides,  Livy,  Sallust, 
Tacitus,  &c.  — Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ho- 
race, will  justly  take  precedence  among  the 
Poets. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  size  to  be  small  8vo,  hot-pressed,  and  neatly 
covered  in  cloth,  Price  4s.  6d.  each  Volume,  con- 
taining on  the  average  350  pages  of  handsome 
letter-press. 

The  publication  to  commence  on  the  1st  ot 
January  1830,  and  to  be  regularly  continued  and 
delivered  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  with 
the  Magazines  and  Reviews. 

Subscribers  may  be  supplied  with  any  Author 
separately ; although  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
whole  Series  will  exceed  Forty  Monthly 
Volumes. 

— 0 

A Specimen  of  the  type  and  size  of  the  work 
is  annexed. 

— 0 — 

Sold  by  Longman,  Baldwin,  Whittaker, 
SiMPKiN,  Hurst  and  Co.,  Souter,  Smith 
and  Elder,  Hatchard,  Rodwell,  London; 
and  by  all  Boolcsellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. 


The  second  Volume  of  this  work,  which, will  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  February,  will  contain  a 
head  of  Demosthenes,  finely  engraved  on  steel, 
from  the  antique;  and  as  the  whole  of  Sallust 
will  be  comprised  in  the  same  volume,  it  will  also 
be  enriched  by  an  engraving  of  that  author. 


The  Publisher  has  much  pleasure  in  recording 
the  following  testimonials  from  the  Public  Jour- 
nals in  recommendation  of  the  Series: 

‘ Among  the  works  which  are  now  publishing  in  an  easy 
and  attainable  form,  we  perceive  a set  of  translations  of  the 
most  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  The  first  volume 
contains  a considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  Demosthenes. 
The  translation  is  that  of  Dr.  Leland,  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak. — From  the  very  slight  knowlege  of  Greek  pos- 
sessed even  by  the  class  which  is  called  well-educated,  we 
would  recommend  this  book  as  an  useful  manual  to  English 
gentlemen,  especially  to  Members  of  Parliament,  who  may 
learn  by  it  how  the  greatest  political  questions  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  judged  by  the  plain  sound  rules  of  common  sense, 
and  how  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  the  most  important 
ideas,  may  be  expressed  with  simplicity,  precision,  and  above 
all,  with  brevity.’ — Times,  Bee.  19,  1829. 
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‘ The  present  sra  seems  destined  to  be  honorably  dis  - 
guished  in  literary  history  by  the  high  character  of 
to  which  it  is  successively  giving  birth.  Prou  y in  ep 
dent  of  the  fleeting  taste  of  the  day,  they  boast 
worth  which  can  neverbe  disregarded  ; they  put  forth  a cla 
to  permanent  estimation.  The  Famibj  Classical  Library  enier^ 
the  field,  not  as  the  rival,  but  as  the  coadjutor  of  the  Fauu  ;/ 
Library  and  Dr.Lardner’s  Cyclopicdia.  In  plan  it  P^ifto 
distinct  fonn  those  excellent  works,  but  does  not  yield 
them  in  the  utility  of  its  objects.  It  is  to  comprise  transla- 
tions of  the  best  Classical  Historians,  Orators  and  I oets  , 
noble  undertaking,  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Valpy  assures  us 
will  be  executed  in  a style  worthy  of  the  great  originals.  - 
Morning  Post,  Dec.  19. 

‘ This  is  a very  promising  speculation ; and  as  the  taste  o 
the  day  runs  just  now  very  strongly  in  favor  of  such  Miscel- 
lanies we  doubt  not  it  will  meet  with  proportionate  success. 
It  needs  no  adventitious  aid,  however  influential ; it  has  quite 
sufficient  merit  to  enable  it  to  stand  on  its  own  foundation, 
and  will  doubtless  assume  a lofty  grade  in  public  lavor. 
Sun,  Dec.  18. 

« We  must  speak  in  tenns  of  high  but  deserved  commenda- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Valpy ’s  ‘ Family  Classical  Li- 
brary.’ It  is  a work  which  was  long  wanted,  and  the  correct- 
ness Md  elegance  of  the  translations  are  such  as  to  render  its 
success  certain.’-Clefcc  and  Traveller,  Dec.  18. 

‘ Mr.  Valpy  is  doing  an  eminent  service-as  he  is  wont-to 
every  body  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  knowlege.  Here  we 
„.v.!  in  .n  .empting  fonn.  not  only  . k»g™Pl“»‘ 

Sketch  of  the  great  orator’s  life,  but  his  orations  at  full  length, 
translated  by  Dr.  Leland.’- Star,  Dec.  19. 

‘ This  work,  published  at  a low  price,  is  beautifully  got  up, 
and  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  are  thus  brought  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  Though  to  profess  to  ^ 

translations  of  the  Classics  has  been  denounced  as  the  thin 
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disguise  of  indolence,’  there  are  thousands  who  have  no 
leisure  for  studying  the  dead  languages,  who  would  yet  like 
to  know  what  was  thought  and  said  by  the  sages  and  poets 
of  antiquity.  To  them  this  work  will  be  a treasure.’ — Sun- 
day Times,  Dec.  20. 

e venture  to  predict  that  this  extremely  promising  un- 
dertaking will  prove  extremely  successful.  In  classical  sub- 
jects the  name  of  Mr.  Valpy  is  a surety  for  the  accuracy  of 
works  under  his  direction  ; but  the  first  volume  would  have 
obtained  the  meed  of  general  approbation,  even  had  it  been 
published  anonymously.  It  contains  a biographical  sketch  of 
Demosthenes,  with  a translation  of  the  best  speeches  of  that 
celebrated  orator  of  antiquity.  The  work  will  form  a very 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  English  reader,  and 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  general  patronage.’— TFeekii/ 
D}spatch,  Dec.  20. 

The  Family  Classical  Library  is  unrivalled  in  point  of 
typographical  elegance  and  accuracy.  We  see  no  reason  why 
this  work  should  not  find  its  way  into  the  boudoir  of  the  lady, 
as  well  as  into  the  library  of  the  learned.  The  fair  portion  of 
the  creation  may  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  perusing  the  models 
of  ancient  wisdom  and  learning,  as  in  gloating  over  the 
speeches  of  our  Chathams,  Burkes,  or  Cannings.  It  is  cheap 
in  price,  portable  in  size,  and  altogether  a work  which  may 
safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  as  they 
will  derive  both  instruction  and  amusement  from  its  varied 
pages.’ — Weekly  Free  Press,  Dec.  19. 

‘ We  have  just  seen  a beautiful  work,  called  the  Fainily 
Classical  Library.  A greater  desideratum  to  the  English 
reader  cannot  well  be  brought  t,o  public  notice.’ — Bell's 
II  eekly  Messenger,  Dec.  20. 

‘ This  work  assumes  a character  which  will  well  intitle  it 
to  public  favor.  We  are  decidedly  inclined  to  speak  of  the 
first  volume  in  terms  of  recommendation.’ — Liberal,  Dec.  20. 


M.  T.  CICERO. 


ORATION  I. 


AGAINST  C^CILIUS. 

If  any  upon  your  bench,  my  Lords,  or  in  this  assembly, 
should  perhaps  wonder  that  I,  whose  practice  for  so 
many  y^ars,  in  causes  and  public  trials,  has  ^^en  such 
as  to  defend  many,  hut  attack  none  now  suddenly 
change  from  my  wonted  manner,  and  descend  to  the 
office^of  an  accuser  ; I am  apt  to  think,  that  jipon  ^eig  - 
incr  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  my  proceeding,  he  wiU 
not  onlf  approve  of  the  step  I have  taken  hut  own 
likewise^h^t  I deserve  the  preference  to  all  in 

the  management  of  the  present  prosecution.  When  1 
had  finished  my  questorship  in  Sicily, 
was  returned  from  that  province,  leaving  a gratelul  anU 
lastin-i-  remembrance  of  my  name  and  administration 
behind  me;  it  so  fell  out  that  the  Sicilians 
placed  the  highest  confidence  in  many  of  their  ancient 
Matrons,  so  did  they  imagine  they  might  repose  some  in 
me  too  for  the  security  of  their  iortunes.  ^nd  being  at 
that  time  grievously  harassed  and  oppressed,  they  lie 
quentW  came  to  me  in  a body,  publicly  soliciting  me 
to  undertake  their  defence.  They  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  many  promises  and  declarations,  not  to  be  wanting 
Km  in  offices  of  friendship,  when  time  or  necessity 
Luid  re,„ire.  The  «me,  the,  told  me,  now  ~me 
when  not  only  their  fortnnee,  but  the  very  being  and 
safety  of  the  whole  province  was  at  stake  . that  tl  y 
had  Lt  even  their  gods  to  fly  to  for 

whose  sacred  images  their  cities  and  “o®*  august  tem 

pies  had  been  rifled  by  the  impiety  of  Verres . that 
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n liatever  luxury  in  voluptuousness,  cruelty  in  punish- 
ing' avarice  in  extortion,  or  insolence  in  oppression, 
could  devise  to  torment  a people,  had  by  this  one  prfe- 
tor,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  been  inflicted  upon 
' ' therefore  requested  and  conjured  me 

not  to  disregard  their  supplications,  since,  while  I was 
sate,  they  ought  to  become  suppliants  to  none. 

It  was  with  indignation  and  concern,  my  Lords,  that 
I saw  myself  reduced  to  the  necessity,  either  of  disap- 
pointing those  who  applied  to  me  for  relief  and  assis- 
tance, or  undertaking  the  disagreeable  task  of  an  ac- 
cuser, after  having  employed  myself  from  my  earliest 
youth  in  defending  the  oppressed.  I told  them  they 
might  have  recourse  to  Q.  Cascilius,  who  seemed  the 
titter  person  to  manage  their  cause,  as  he  had  been 
questor  after  me  in  the  same  province.  But  the  very 
by  wdiich  I hoped  to  extricate  myself  from 
this  diihculty,  proved  a principal  obstruction  to  my  de- 
sign : for  they  would  much  more  readily  have  agreed 
to  my  proposal,  had  they  not  known  Cmcilius,  or  had 
he  never  exercised  the  office  of  questor  among  them.  ' I 
was  therefore  prevailed  upon,  my  Lords,  from  a con- 
sideration of  my  duty,  my  engagements,  the  compassion 
hue  to  distress,  the  examples  of  many  worthy  men,  the 
institutions  of  former  times,  and  the  practice  of  our  an- 
cestors, to  charge  myself  with  a part  in  which  I have 
not  consulted  my  own  inclinations,  hut  the  necessities 
ot  my  friends.  It  is  some  comfort  however,  my  Lords, 
that  my  present  pleadings  cannot  so  properly  be  ac- 
counted an  accusation  as  a defence.  For  I defend  a 
multitude  of  men,  a number  of  cities,  and  the  whole 
province  of  Sicily.  If,  therefore,  I am  under  a neces- 
sity of  arraigning  one,  I still  seem  to  act  agreeably  to 
my  former  character,  without  deviating  from  the  pa- 
tronage and  defence  of  mankind.  But  granting  I could 
not  pioduce  such  powerful,  weighty,  and  urgent  rea- 
sons ; granting  the  Sicilians  had  not  solicited  me  to  un- 
dertake their  cause  ; or  that  my  connection  with  them 
had  not  laid  me  under  any  obligations  to  comply ; and 
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GREEK  CLASSICS, 

WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  QUESTIONS,  &c. 


At  the  express  desire  of  many  eminent  Schoolmasters, 

Mr  Valpy  has  commenced  the  publication  ol  a Series 
of  such  portions  of  the  Greek  Authors  as  are  chiefly 
read  in  the  upper  Classes  of  Schools  and  in  Colleges. 
The  best  Texts  are  adopted,  and  the  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes  are  presented,  it  is  presumed, 
in  a more  inviting  and  accessible  form  than  those  of 
Latin  Commentators,  by  avoiding  that  profuseness  of 
annotation  which  frequently  anticipates  the  ingenuity, 
supersedes  the  industry,  and  retards  rather  than  pro- 
motes the  improvement  of  the  pupil.  Examination 
Questions,  adapted  to  the  points  discussed  in  the 
Notes,  and  Indexes,  are  also  added;  and  the  Series, 
it  is  hoped,  will  constitute  a convenient  introduction  to 
the  niceties  and  elegancies  of  Greek  Literature,  and  to 
the  perusal  of  that  portion  of  the  relics  of  anUquity 
which  is  best  calculated  to  interest  a youthful  mind. 

Each  Volume  or  Play  may  be  had  separately. 

the  following  are  ready  for  delivery  • 

the  HECUBA  OF  EURIPIDES,  from  ihe  Text,  and 
with  a Translation  of  the  Notes,  Preface,  and  Supplement,  of 
Person  ; Illustrations  of  Idioms  from  Matthire,  Dawes,  Viger, 
&c.  &c. ; a Synopsis  of  Metrical  Systems,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Major,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  and  Master  of  Wisbech 

School.  5s.  bds. 

‘ This  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  student’s  edition  of 
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a Greek  play,  wliich  lias  ever  been  given  to  the  public.  The 
original  edition  of  Porson,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
present,  is,  after  a book  more  adapted  to  the  finished 
scholar  and  classical  critic,  than  to  those  who  are  only  pursuing 
the  studies  which  are  to  render  them  worthy  of  a station  within 
the  envied  pale.’ — Literary  Chronicle,  Jan.  1827. 

MEDEA,  on  the  same  Plan.  By  the  Same.  5s.  bds, 

PH(ENISS.iE.  By  the  Same.  5s. 

CEDIPUS  REX  OF  SOPHOCLES,  with  English  Notes, 
Questions,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Brasse,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Coll.,  Camb,  5s, 

‘ The  very  useful  illustrations  given  of  all  the  difficult  pas- 
sages are  well  adapted  to  remove  many  of  the  obstacles,  which 
usually  stand  in  the  way  of  a young  Greek  Scholar.’ — Monthly 
Rev.  May,  1829. 

(EDIPUS  COLONEUS,  By  the  Same.  5s.  bds. 

‘With  the  Notes  we  have  been  particularly  pleased ; they 
are  simple,  concise,  and  explanatory  to  a de^ee  seldom  in- 
dulged in  by  learned  commentators.’ — Sun  Newspaper,  1829. 

ANTIGONE.  By  the  Same.  5s. 

THE  ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON,  on  the  same  plan. 
By  F.  C.  Belfoi/r,  M.A.  Oxon.  F.R.A.S.  LL.D.  8s.  6d.  bds. 

“ This  edition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting,  animated,  and 
instructive  narratives  that  have  been  transmitted  from  ancient 
times,  has  been  published  iu  its  present  form  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  ; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is,  for  such  a purpose,  superior  to  any  other  in  existence. 
A very  copious  table  of  contents,  (wanted  in  most  of  the  former 
editions,)  affords  an  immediate  means  of  access  to  every  part 
of  the  text  which  may  be  required.  A great  quantity  of  useful 
information  is  perspicuously  conveyed  in  the  Notes.”— Npec- 
tator. 

*•*  TittrcYDiDES,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  &c.  will  be 
published  during  the  year  1830. 


LATELY  PUBLISHED. 
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GREEK  GRADES; 

Or,  A GREEK,  LATIN,  and  ENGLISH  PROSODIAL 
LEXICON  ; containing  the  Interpretation,  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, of  all  words  which  occur  in  the  Greek  Poets,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  also 
the  Quantities  of  each  syllable  ; thus  combining  the  advantages 
of  a Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Poets  and  Greek  Gradus.  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bhasse,  D.D., 
late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  One  thick  vol.  8vo.  24s. 
bds. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT; 

Second  Edition ; containing  copious  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory  Notes  in  English,  from  the  most  eminent  Critics 
and  Interpreters  : with  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics,  and 
with  references  to  Vigerus  for  Idioms,  and  Bos  for  Ellipses. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a short  Treatise  on  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Greek  Article,  according  to  Bishop  Middleton,  Mr.  Granville 
Sharpe,  &c.  briefly  and  compendiously  explained,  as  applicable 
to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testaraent.-The  Various  Read- 
ings are  generally  recorded  under  the  text.  Greek  and  English 
Indexes  are  added  at  the  end.  By  E.  \ alpy,  B.  D.  3 vols. 
8vo,  21.  5s.  bds.— Two  Plates  are  added,  one  illustrative  of 
the  Travels  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  other  n Map  of  Judea,  and 
a Plan  of  the  City  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 


GREEK  SEPTUAGINT, 

With  the  Apocrypha  ; from  the  Oxford  Edition  of  Bos  and 
Holmes.  11.  Is.  bds. 

This  Edition  is  handsomely  printed  in  one  volume,  8yo.,  hot- 
pressed.  FOR  USE  IN  CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS,  as 

well  as  the  Library.  , . , v j 

The  Septuagint  and  Testament  may  be  had,  bouna 
uniformly,  in  four  handsome  volumes. 
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ROBINSON’S  ANTIQUITIES  OF 
GREECE; 

Being  au  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Greeks, 
designed  to  illustrate  the  Greek  Classics,  by  explaining 
Words  and  Phrases  according  to  the  Rites  and  Customs  to 
which  they  refer.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a brief  History  of  the 
Grecian  States,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  principal 
Greek  Writers.  Archbishop  Potter,  Lakemacher,  and  Bos, 
contain  nothing  which  is  not  in  tliis  Edition,  which  has  also 
much  useful  matter  not  to  be  found  in  those  works.  The 
Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  and  il- 
lustrated Tsuth  Plates.  8vo,  17s.  bds. 

VIGER  ON  THE  IDIOMS  OF  THE 
GREEK  LANGUAGE; 

Translated  into  English,  and  abridged  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Seager,  Author  of  ‘ Critical  Observations  on 
Classical  Authors,’  and  several  Greek  Criticisms  in  the  Classical 
Journal.  8vo.  Pr.  9s.  Cd,  boards. 

HOOGEVEEN  ON  THE  GREEK 
PARTICLES, 

On  the  same  Plan.  By  tiie  Same.  8vo.  Pr.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

BOS  and  HERMANN  are  under  abridgment  on  the  same 
plan,  and  will  form  about  200  pages  each,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased separately,  or  together  in  one  vol.  8vo. 

GRADES  AD  PARNASSUM; 

A New  Edition,  omitting  the  Verses  and  Phrases ; tlie  English 
of  the  words  is  given,  with  their  formation.  Many  new  words 
are  added,  and  other  Improvements,  duod.  Third  Ed.  7s.  6d. 


BY  A.  J.  VALPY. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  PHRASES; 

Comprehending  a methodical  digest  of  phrases  from  the  best 
authors,  which  have  been  collected  in  all  phraseological  works 
hitherto  puhlislied  ; for  the  more  speedy  progress  of  students 
in  Latin  Cowpontion.  By  W.  Robertson,  A.  M.  of  Cam- 
bridge. A new  Edition,  with  considerable  additions,  alterations, 
and  corrections.  For  tlie  use  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Classes 
in  Schools.  Pr.  15s.  royal  duod.  bds. 

SELF-ADVANCEMENT ; 

Or,  Extraordinary  Transitions  from  Obscurity  to  Greatness  : 
exemplified  in  the  Lives  and  History  of  Adrian  Fourth,  the 
Emperor  Basil,  Rienzi  the  Tribune,  Alexasder  Fifth,  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  Hadrian  Sixth,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  Sixtus  Fifth,  Masaniello,  Cardinal  Alberoni.  Doctor 
Franklin,  and  the  King  of  Sweden.  By  the  Author  of 
* PRACriCAL  Wisdom.’  12ino.  hot-pressed.  4s.  6</.  bds. 

The  above  has  been  published  with  a view  of  exciting  in 
the  minds  of  youth  a spirit  of  emulation  and  laudable  ambition. 

STEPFIENS’  GREEK  THESAURUS, 

No.  XXXIX. 

Containing  the  Index.  Thus  the  Work  is  comprised  in  39 
Numbers  ; and  though  this  last  exceeds  the  size  of  three  com- 
mon Numbers,  yet  it  is  charged  only  as  one  to  the  regular  Sub- 
scribers. In  consequence  of  its  great  extent,  Mr.  V.  has  fixed 
a higher  price  when  required  to  complete  imperfect  sets. 

Many  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  private 
Libraries  having  declined  to  subscribe,  until  the  whole  work 
should  be  completed,  they  are  now  invited  to  make  immediate 
application,  as  Mr.  V.  has  not  more  than  a dozen  perfect  copies 
in  his  possession,  which  may  be  had  at  11.  5s.  per  No.  Small 
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and  21.  12s.  6d.  Large  Paper.  These  copies  may  be  bad  in 
sets,  or  in  parts  monthly,  should  such  an  arrangement  best  suit 
the  purchaser.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  incomplete  copies 
are  requested  to  perfect  them,  as  the  price  has  already  been 
raised  on  such  Nos.  as  are  in  arrear,  and  will  from  time  to  time 
be  further  advanced. 

NEW  OCTAVO  EDITION  OF 

THE  DELPHIN  CLASSICS; 

WITH  THE  VARIORUM  NOTES. 

Intitled  the  ‘ Regent’s  Edition.’  Edited  and  Printed  by 
A.  J.  Valpv,  M.  a.  late  Fellow  of  Pemb.  Coll.,  Oxford. 

N.  B.  As  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  purchase  at  once  all 
the  Nos.,  Mr.  V.  will  deliver  two  or  three  Nos.  monthly,  till 
the  set  is  completed. 

The  Price  is  1/.  Is.  each  Part;  Large  Paper  double.  Very 
few  copies  are  printed  beyond  the  present  Subscription,  which 
amounts  to  983  large  and  small.  No.  132,  containing  part  of 
Cicero,  is  just  published,  and  the  Work  will  not  exceed  eight 
more  Numbers,  making  140  in  the  whole. 

THE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL, 

No.  LXXIX. 

For  September,  1829.  Pr.  6s.  (Continued  Quarterly.) 

Containing  a Variety  of  Classical,  Biblical  and  Orien- 
tal Literature.  With  several  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and 
French  Tracts  interspersed. 

About  30  pages  of  each  No.  are  devoted  to  the  Purposes  of 
Education,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  will  be  found  convenient 
to  the  Master  as  well  as  useful  to  the  Student. 

Many  scarce  Tracts  are  inserted  in  the  Numbers  already 
published  ; a set  of  which  may  be  had,  bound,  or  in  Noe. 
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F ROM  the  applications  made  to  individuals  connected  with  tliQ  University,  and  at  the 
Office,  it  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  and  the  plan  of  tuition  which  is 
pursued,  arc  comparatively  little  known,  and  very  often  greatly  misunderstood.  It 
is  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  lay  before  the  Public  this  brief  statement,  for  the 
information  of  parents  and  guardians  who  have  young  men  to  educate,  and  of  such  as 
are  directing  their  own  studies. 


1.  There  is  an  unrestricted  admission  to  all  persons, 
without  previous  examination  or  form  of  any  sort,  ex- 
cept that  of  entering  their  names  at  the  Office  of  the 
University,  and  in  the  case  of  Junior  Students,  as  is 
more  particularly  stated  hereafter. 

2.  Students  enter  their  names  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Classes,  and  all  fees  are  paid 
at  the  office  of  the  University.  Those  nominated  by 
a Proprietor  must  bring  a written  nomination,  but 
no  particular  form  is  necessary.  Matriculated  Stu- 
dents who  during  a previous  Session  were  nominees 
of  Proprietors  are  not  required  to  renew  their  nomina- 
tion. 

5.  'ITiere  is  no  absolute  limitation  as  to  age  : but  a 
certain  amount  of  previous  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  Student  to  profit  by  tlie  instructions  of  the 
Professor ; what  that  is  will  be  found  in  the  particu- 
lars of  each  Class  given  below.  It  is  recommended 
that  no  person  should  enter  who  is  under  fifteen  years 
of  age ; if  any  one  should  present  himself  under  that 
age,  he  must  be  examined  by  the  Professor,  and  be  de- 
clared to  be  fit  for  the  Class  which  he  proposes  to  enter, 
before  he  can  be  admitted. 

4.  The  Session  of  the  University  commences  at  the 
beginning  of  October  for  the  MetDcal  Classes,  and  in 
November  for  the  other  brandies.  It  terminates  in 
the  former  case  early  in  June ; in  the  latter  in  July. 

5.  Tlie  Classes  meet  at  different  hours,  from  eight 
in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening ; and  it  is  so 
arranged  that  the  Student  may  attend  them  in  a con- 
venient order,  whether  he  be  engaged  in  general  or 
professional  education. 

6.  The  branches  included  under  what  may  be  termed 
General  Education,  for  which  Professors  have  been 
appointed,  are,  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and,  Literature ; Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry,  and  Botany ; Historj'  Ancient  and 
IMod'ern ; Logic  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind ; Political  Economy,  Jurisprudence;  and,  for 
Professional  Education  there  are  Professors  of  En- 
glish Law,  and  of  all  tliose  departments  necessary  for 
a complete  Medical  Education,  viz.  Anatomy,  Dissec- 
tions and  Demonstrations,  Physiology,  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Clinical 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery,  Midwifery  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Materia  llfedica 
and  Therapeutics,  Medical  Jurisprudence.  There  is  a 
Dispensary',  under  the  management  of  some  of  the 
Medical  Professors,  upon  an  extensive  scale ; and  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, Dr.  Watson,  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
being  one  of  the  Physicians,  and  Mi'.  Charles  Bell,  the 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  being  one  of  the  Sur- 
geons of  that  Establishment. 

7.  No  particular  course  of  study  is  enjoined,  the 
Student  being  at  liberty  to  attend  those  Classes  which 
best  suit  his  previous  attainments  or  particular  views. 
A particular  course  both  for  General  and  Professional 
Education  is  recommended,  and  the  Professors  may 
be  consulted  by  all  who  desire  to  have  a guide  in  set- 
tling their  plans  of  Education.  A single  Course  of  Lec- 
tures may  be  attended ; so  that  it  is  quite  practicable 
fur  those  who  nvust  enter  upon  their  Profession  at  an 
early  jwriod  of  Ife,  to  carry  on  their  education  at  the 


Greek,  English,  and  Mathematics.  The  hours 
are  so  arranged  that  the  Classes  for  the  English, 
French, 'or  German  Laiiguages  may  be  attended  in  the 
same  Session  with  the  Classes  for  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics. 

9.  In  all  the  Language  Classes  there  are  Junior  and 
Senior  Divisions,  to  suit  Students  of  different  degrees 
of  advancement. 

10.  A mistaken  notion  appears  to  be  very  prevalent 
as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  Languages  and  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University ; it  being  supposed  that  it  is 
done  by  Lectures  or  spolce?i  Eiscourses.  Lectures  are 
given  occasionally,  but  only  incidentally ; they  never 
have  been  used,  and  it  never  was  contemplated  that 
they  should  be  used,  to  teach  a language.  In  all  these 
Classes  and  in  the  Mathematical  Classes,  there  is  a 
direct  communication  between  the  Teacher  and  Pupil 
— there  are  written  exercises,  and  constant  oral  exa- 
minations of  the  Class.  The  instruction  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Classes  is  conveyed  by  daily  examination 
of  the  Students  in  certain  portions  of  a Latin  or  Greek 
author  (which  they  are  required  to  prepare  at  home), 
by  the  Professor  asking  questions  on  the  subject-mat- 
ter and  the  words  of  the  author ; by  making  remarks 
also  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  language,  and  on  im- 
portant facts;  by  referring  the  Students  to  books,  or 
parts  of  books ; by  the  .aid  of  maps,  plans,  views,  models, 
coins,  medals,  &c.;  and,  finally,  by  requiring  from  the 
Students  both  translations  from  these  two  languages 
into  English,  and  from  English  into  Latin  or  Greek, 
with  other  exercises  of  various  kinds.  A similar  plan 
is  followed  in  the  Classes  for  Modern  Languages. 

1 1 . In  all  the  Classes,  attended  chiefly  by  the  younger 
Students,  a daily  record  is  kept  of  the  attendance  and 
general  conduct  of  the  Students  in  the  Lecture-Room, 
and  a report  of  these  particulars  is  sent  evei'y  month 
to  their  Parents  or  Guardians. 

12.  In  the  other  Classes,  weekly  examinations  form 
a part  of  the  plan  of  instruction  of  every  Professor. 

15.  There  are,  besides,  in  all  the  Classes,  examina- 
tions of  a more  formal  nature  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
the  close  of  the  Session,  conducted  chieflj'  by  written 
answers  to  questions  privately  printed,  (after  the  Cam- 
bridge plan,)  by  which  the  Professors  determine  to 
whom  they  shall  grant  Certificates  of  Proficiency,  and 
by  which  the  Prizes  are  decided.  A Gold  and  two  Sil- 
ver Medals,  or  a First,  Second,  and  Third  Prize  in 
Books,  are  given  in  each  Class.  There  are  also  Certifi- 
cates of  Honour  to  tliose  who,  although  they  may  not 
have  gained  a Prize,  are  deserving  of  distinction. 

14.  The  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  Honour  are  given 
to  distinguished  merit  in  the  separate  Classes;  the  com- 
bined knowledge  of  different  subjects  is  not  required  in 
awarding  them. 

15.  A General  University  Certificate,  or  Diploma, 
is  to  be  given  at  the  close  oi’  a certain  period  of  attend- 
ance to  those  who  prove  themselves  to  have  been  di- 
ligent in  their  studies.  The  conditions  and  other  par- 
ticulars under  which  this  Diploma  is  to  be  granted,  are 
now  under  tlie  consideration  of  the  Council. 

16.  Examinations  and  regularity  of  attendance  are 
imperative  upon  all  the  junior  Students,  and  all  who 
wish  to  obtain  Certificates.  Others  are  at  liberty  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  their 
own  views. 
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bran',  ami  a separate  Moilioal  Library,  open  every 
Kveiiiiig  from  4 to  9,  for  the  eonvenien'ce  of  Students 
wlio  cannot  find  time  to  consult  the  books  in  tliese  de- 
partments in  the  Morniim.  Besides  the  Libraries, 
itiere  are  rooms  where  Students  may  read  in  the  inter- 
vals of  Lecture. 


18.  To  save  tlie  Students  from  tlie  necessity  of  go\ng 
out  of  tlie  University  in  tlie  course  of  the  day,  refresh- 
ments of  a suitable  nature  are  sold  by  a Steward  on  his 
own  account,  at  fixed  moderate  prices,  from  8 in  the 
Morning  to  8 in  the  Evening,  including  breakfasts  and 
dinners. 

19.  The  Fees  of  each  Class  are  mentioned  below, 
but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  whole  expense 
of  the  University  to  a Student  attending  three  Classes 
(w-hich  is  about  the  average  number  attended  in  one 
Session),  and  supposing  him  to  attend  three  Classes  of 
the  highest  rate,  will  be  24/.  if  nominated  by  a Proprie- 
tor, and  28/.  10s.  if  not  nominated,  for  the’ whole  Ses- 
sion of  nine  montlis’  Instruction,  and  in  Classes  which 
meet  five  days  in  every'  week.  That  sum  covers  all 
fees  whether  of  the  Professors  or  of  the  University. 

20.  That  persons  mat/  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
Flan  of  instruction  foliotoed,  the  Beadles  who  attend 
at  the  doors  of  the  Lecture  Booms,  have  orders  to  ad- 
mit any  gentleman  as  an  occasional  visitor  who  ex- 
cesses a desire  to  be  present  in  any  of  the  Classes, 
The  visitor  must  come  before  the  Professor  begins,  and 
must  remain  to  the  end  of  the  hour;  for  the  business  of 
tlie  Class  is  not  allowed  to  be  interrupted  by  strangers 
coming  in  and  going  out  while  the  Professor  is  engaged 
with  his  Pupils. 

21.  There  are  no  residences  either  for  the  Professors 
or  Pupils  in  the  University',  but  there  are  many  re- 
spectable Boarding  Houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
terms  of  which  vary  from  601.  to  105/.  for  the  academi- 
cal Session.  A Register  of  these  is  krat  at  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Bookseller  of  the  University,  30 
Upper  Gower  Street ; where  there  is  also  a Register 
of  Gentlemen  who  act  as  Private  Tutors  to  Students 
whti  wish  for  such  assistance  at  home.  Their  terms 
vary,  but  will  be  found  in  the  Register. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  CLASSES  OF 
THE  SESSION  1829—50, 


to  glue  an  idea  of  the  Plan  (f  Instruction. 
LATIN, — Professor  Key.— Daily  except  Saturday. 
Junior  Class. — From  10|  to  12J.1  Fee  for  each  Class, 
Senior  Class. — From  12J  to  2.  J 71.  lOs. 

Junior  Class.  Cicero’s  Oration  on  the  Manilian 
Law,  and  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil.  It 
is  desirable  that  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  tfie  lat- 
ter book  with  tolerable  facility,  should  not  enter  the 
Class. 

Senior  Class.  The  ktter  part  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero, 
and  the  Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace.  A Lecture 
or  Discourse  is  delivered  to  the  Senior  Class  once  a 
wwk,  on  some  subject  closely  connected  with  their 
daily  Latin  studies. 


GREEK. — Professor  Long. — Daily  except  Saturday. 

Junior  C/ass— From  12§  to  2.  T Fee  for  each  Class, 
Senior  Class. — From  10^  to  12.  J 71.  10s. 

Junior  Class.  Fifth  Book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xeno- 
phon, and  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus ; with  instruc- 
tion in  the  Geography  of  ancient  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  Islands.  Those  who  enter  the  Junior  Class 
should  be  able  to  read  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  with 
tolerable  ease. 

Senior  Class.  First  Book  ot  Thucydides,  and  the 
Persse  of  .^schylus ; the  latter  compared  with  parts  of 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Books  of  Herodotus. 

The  Professor  appropriates  an  hour  in  each  week 
to  delivering  a Lecture  or  Discourse  to  the  Senior 
Class,  on  some  subject  closelv  connected  with  their 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.— Professor,  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Dale. 

Junior  Class.  Tuesday  and  Thursday',  from  21  to  3,?. 
Saturday,  from  10:|  to  llL  Fee  51. 

Senior  Class. — Tuesday  and  Thursday’,  from  31  to  4=J. 
Saturday,  from  9|  to  lo|.  Fee  51. 

The  great  increase  of  the  English  Class,  which  has 
already  doubled  the  number  with  which  it  closed  last 
Session,  fully  demonstrates  the  expediency  of  the  di- 
vision, now  adopted,  into  Senior  and  Junior.  The  Stu- 
dents  of  the  Junior  Class  having  been  first  instructed 
in  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, as  introductory  to  the  practice  of  English 
Composition,  enter  on  the  practical  part  of  the  Course 
immediately  after  tlie  Cliristmas  vacation.  The  Senidr 
Class  IS  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  in 
studying  the  Elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  ne- 
cessary to  a complete  understanding  of  the  English 
Tongue:  and,  after  a few  Lectures  on  the  History 
and  gradual  formation  of  tha  Language,  the  attention 
of  the  Students  is  directed  to  the  Philosophy  of  En- 
glish Grammar,  the  Principles  of  Translation,  and  a 
System  of  Practical  Rhetoric.  They'  are  constantly 
exercised  in  written  composition,  and  in  extemporarv 
speaking. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


_ Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  6 to  7 in  the  Even- 
ing. Fee  4/. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  on  English  Literature  in- 
cludes, among  other  subjects,  A Historical  View  of  En- 
glish Literature  during  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Cen- 
turies;  AReview,  Critical,Historical,  and  Biographical, 
OT  the  English  Epic,  Lyric,  Satirical  and  Miscellaneous 
Poets ; The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Drama ; The  Hi- 
story of  Romantic  Fiction,  &c.  &c.  These  Lectures 
being  exclusively  adapted  to  more  advanced  Students, 
are  delivered  in  the  Evening,  from  6 to  7— for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  might  be  unable  to  attend 
at  an  earlier  hour.  No  matriculation,  or  other  Uni- 
versity fee  will  be  required  from  persons  attending  this 
class  almw;  but  all  who  are  Students  of  the  University, 
whethei  in  Law  or  Medicine,  will  be  admitted  to  con- 
tend for  the  Senior  English  Composition  Prize.  This 
wiU  be  awarded  to  the  best  Essay  on  some  literary 
subject,  selected  from  those  which  shall  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Lectures  on  English  Literature. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE. — P.  F.  Merl^St,  Esq. 

Junior  Class.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
8 to  9 A.M. — Another  Class.  On  the  same  days,  2J  to 
— Senior  Class.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
^ to  4|. — Another  Class.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  8 to  9 a.m.  Fee  for  each  Class,  51. 

Mr.  Merlet  proposes  to  open  an  Evening  Class  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  8 to  9.  Fee  4/. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

Professor  von  MUhlenfels. 


Junior  Class.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sa- 
turday, ^ to  9§  A.M.  Another  Class.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  2j  to  5§.  Saturdaj’,  11  to  12.  Fee  for 
each  Class,  51.— Senior  Class.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
8|  to  9§  A.M.  Saturday,  9|  to  10;,— Another  Class. 
Monday, Wednesday,  I riday,  3J  to  4|.  Fee  for  each 
Class  51. 


There  will  be  Lectures  on  German  Literature  in 
the  course  of  the  Session,  the  particulars  of  which  will 
be  announced  hereafter. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  Professor  von  MUhlenfels 
to  give  a Course  of  Lectures  on  Northern  Literature, 
containing  a Survey  of  Icelandic,  Swedish  and  Danish 
Literature,  preceded  by  a Historical  Introduction  on 
Northern  Mithology. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. — Professor  Panizzi. 


Junior  Class.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fridav.if 
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If  it  is  found  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Students, 
there  will  be  Classes  on  the  same  daj's,  from  84  to 
in  the  Morning. 

There  will  also  be  Lectures  on  Italian  Literature  in 
the  course  of  the  Session,  as  will  be  announced  here- 
after. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE. — Professor  Galiano. 

Junior  Class.  Tuesdaj-,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
12  to  1. — Senior  Class.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  12  to  1.  Fee  for  each  Class,  51. 

If  it  is  found  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Students, 
there  will  be  Classes  on  the  same  days,  from  8§  to  9^ 
in  the  Morning. 

There  will  be  Lectures  on  Spanish  Literature  in  the 
course  of  the  Session,  as  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES— Professor  Rosex. 

There  will  be  Classes  for  Persian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit, 
and  Hindoostanee,  and  the  hours  will  be  fixed  so  as  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  Students. 

The  Fee  for  each  Class  during  the  whole  academical 
Session  is  H.  10s.,  and  for  three  months’  instruction, 
41.  for  each  Class. 

HEBREW.— Professor  Hurwitz. 

Junior  Class.  Mondaj’,  Wednesday,  and  Fridaj', 
94  to  10^.— Senior  Class.  Same  days,  11  to  12.  Fee 
for  each  Class,  51. 

MATHEMATICS.-Professor  De  Morgan. 

Junior  Class.  First  and  Second  Divisions,  Blon- 
day,  Wednesday,  Friday,  95tol0§;  and  Saturday, 
9 to  104.  Second  Division  alone,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 9|  to  104.  Fee  ’ll. 

The  First  Division  of  the  Junior  Class  contains 
those  who  are  commencing  their  mathematical  studies. 
A familiarity  rvith  the  first  four  Rules  of  Arithmetic  is 
indispensably  necessaiy ; and  an  acquaintance  with 
Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions  is  a great  advantage. 
'Die  instruction  given  consists  entirely  of  examination 
in  Euclid,  and  practice  in  the  operations  of  Algebra. 

The  Second  Division  of  the  Junior  Class  contains 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  First  Four  Books 
of  Euclid,  and  with  Algebra  as  far  as  Equations  of  the 
Second  Degree.  The  additional  days  given  to  this 
division  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  such  of  the  more 
advanced  branches  as  the  Pupils  are  prepared  for. 
Senior  Class.  First  and  Second  Divisions,  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  2|  to  5:; ; and  Saturday, 

11  to  124.  Second  Divdsion  alone,  Tuesday  and 

Thursday,  2|  to  3|.  Fee  6/. 

The  Senior  Class  contains  all  who  have  been  in- 
structed in  Plane  Trigonometry;  and  the  subjects 
pursued  are  Spherical  I'rigonometry,  Conic  Sections, 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  the  application  of  Algebra 
to  Geometry,  &c.  The  additional  hours  given  to 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Class,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year  comprise  developments  of  tlie  subjects  which 
are  treated  of  in  the  other  days,  and  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus. 

In  both  Mathematical  Classes  no  Student  wall  be 
permitted  to  contend  for  any  prize  or  distinction  who 
has  not  regularly  given  in  the  written  exercises  pre- 
scribed by  the  Professor. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  & ASTRONOMY. 

Professor,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lardner. 

Junior  Class.  Every  day  except  Saturday,  from 
to  4j. 

1st  Course,  Mechanics.  Fee  4f.  Ending  in  Fe- 
bruary. 

2nd  Course,  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics.  Fee 
Zl.  10s.  Ending  in  July;— or  to  persons  attending 
the  whole  Course,  11. 

A connected  series  of  Experimental  Lectures  on 
these  subjects  is  delivered  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
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parts  of  the  science  are  explained  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  when  examinations  are  also  held. 

Senior  Class.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
from  2J  to 

1st  Course  . . . Light.  Fee  2?. 

2nd  Course.  . . Heat.  Fee  2/. 

3rd  Course.  . . Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Fee  2/. 

4th  Course.  . . Astronomy.  Fee  2/. 

5th  Course  . . . Geodaesy.  Fee  1/. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  11. 

ZOOLOGY. — Professor  Grant. 

Daily  except  Saturday,  from  3 to  4 ; commencing 
on  the  1st  of  Februaiy,  and  terminating  at  the  end  of 
April  Fee  2/. 

There  is  a Suramer.Course,  commencing  in  May. 

BOTANY. — Professor  Lindley. 

Fee  Zl. 

Tlie  Lectures  commence  in  April,  and  continue' 
daily  for  three  months.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  Course 
is  devoted  to  Physiological  Botany,  and  the  Principles 
upon  which  the  different  Organs  of  Vegetable  bodies- 
are  constructed.  The  second  part  is  confined  to  Prac- 
tical Botany. 

HISTORY  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Professor,  Benjamin  Heath  Malkin,  LLD. 

A Course  of  Lectures  will  commence  early  in  March, 
as  vdll  be  announced  hereafter. 

LOGIC,  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 

HUMAN  MIND. — Professor,  The  Rev.  John 

FIoppus. 

This  Chair  having  been  recently  filled,  the  Lectures 
will  commence  in  the  next  Session. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Professor  Mac  Culloch. 

The  Lectures  commence  on  the  1st  of  Februarj^, 
and  are  delivered  three  times  a week,  from  11  to  12. 
Conversations  and  examinations  are  held  each  Saturday 
at  the  same  hour.  The  Course  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  relates  to  the  production  of  Wealth ; 
the  second  part  to  the  Distribution  and  Consumption 
of  Wealth.  Fee  for  the  entire  Course,  5t. ; for  each 
division,  2l  15s. 

A similar  Course,  but  somewhat  abridged,  will  be 
delivered  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings,  from 

to  8J,  should  a sufficient  number  of  persons  applj . 

The  Ricardo  Library,  a valuable  collection  of 
Works  relating  to  Political  Economy,  is  provided  for 
the  particular  use  of  the  Students  attending  this  Class, 

JURISPRUDENCE.— Professor  Austin. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6§  to  1^.  Fee  4l. 

ENGLISH  LAW. — Professor  Amos.  Fee  51. 

The  Lectures  commence  on  Monday  the  2nd  of 
November,  and  will  be  given  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  during  the  Session,  from  64  to  7§; 
except  in  Term  time,  when  the  Lecture  will  com- 
mence at  6j,  and  during  the  Quarter  Sessions  and 
Spring  Circuit,  when  the  Class  does  not  meet.  It  is 
however  in  contemplation  at  these  times  to  give  sepa- 
rate Courses  upon  particular  branches  of  Law,  as  will 
be  more  specifically  announced  hereafter. 

MEDICAL  CLASSES. 

The  following  Classes  continue  from  October  to 
the  middle  of  May,  and  the  larger  Fee  is  for  the  whole 
Course;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Students,  the 
Course  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a separate 
Fee  be  paid  for  each. 

ANATOMY.— Professor  Pattison. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  1§  to  3.  Fee  11. 

Or  for  the  First  Division,  41. ; Second  Division,  Zl. 

The  half  hour  from  14  to  2 is  occunied  bv  examina- 
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niYSIOLOGY^Professor  Bell.* 

Tuesday  and  Tliursday,  5 to  6.  Fee  91. 

ANATOMICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

J.  R.  Bennett,  A.B. 

Daily,  11  to  12.  Fee  5/.  First  Division  3/.;  Se- 
cond Division  91. 

Die  Anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  completely  de- 
monstrated at  least  twice  durinj;  the  Session.  The 
examinations  take  place  on  Saturday. 

SURGERY  AND  CLINICAL  SURGERY. 

Professor  Beix. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  5 to  6J.  Fee  51. 

First  Division  it. ; Second  Division  91. 

NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASES.—Professor,  Dr.  CoNOlLT. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  4 to  5.  Fee  6l.  Or  for 
each  Division  Zl. 

MIDWIFERY,  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

AND  CHILDREN. — Professor,  Dr.  Davis. 

Every  day  e.xcept  Saturday,  9 to  10.  Fee  51.  First 
Division  ZL ; second  Division,  2l. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

Professor,  Dr.  Watson.  ' 

Monday  and  Friday,  12J  to  IJ.'  Fee  for  the  whole 
Course,  41. ; for  half  Uie  Course,  9l. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS. 

Professor,  Dr.  Thomson. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  Z to  4.  Fee  61.  First 
Division  Zl. ; Second  Division  Zl. 

A very  complete  Museum  has  been  formed  by  the 
Professor  of  this  department  for  the  illustration  of  his 
Lectures,  to  which  the  Students  of  his  Class  have  ac- 
cess under  certain  regulations. 

Instruction  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  given 
to  private  Pupils  in  the  Professor’s  Laboratory  in  the 
course  of  the  Session. 

CHEMISTRY.— Professor,  Dr.  Turnek. 

Daily,  excep^t  Saturday,  10  to  11.  Fee  71.  First 
Division  4l. ; Second  Division  Zl. 

llie  Professor  gives  one  or  more  Courses  of  Prac- 
tical Chemistiy,  m which  the  Pupils  are  instructed 
in  the  manipulation  of  experiments  and  processes. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

Professor,  Dr.  Grant. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  Z to  4.  Commencing  on 
the  15th  of  October,  and  terminating  at  the  end  of 
January.  Fee  2l. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Professor,  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Smith. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  Evenings,  from 
TitoSJ.  Fee  4/.  First  Division  2/.;  SecondDivision  2/. 

If  the  Class  is  sufficiently  numerous,  the  Professor 
will  instruct  the  Students  of  Medicine,  and  those  who 
are  not  of  that  profession,  separately;  but  as  the  ob- 
_iect  of  instruction  tvill  be  a common  one,  all  the  Pupils 
will  be  at  liberty  to  attend  upon  every  occasion. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy  is  open  to  the  Medical 
Students  every  day.  Besides  an  extensive  series  of 
preparations,  it  contains  a large  collection  of  original 
drawings  in  illustration  of  Morbid  structure:  and  both 
collections  are  receiving  additions  regularlj’.  Descrip- 
tive Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  will  be  ready  next 
Session. 

The  Council  have  much  satisfaction  in  announcing 
that  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn  has  very 

* To  comply  with  the  Regulations  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  and  Society  of  Apothecaries  respecting 
Attendance  upon  Courses  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^ 
the  Student  must  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Physiology  as  well  as  those  of  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy. 


liberally  placed  at  their  disposal  h!s  nomination  to  an 
Assistant-Surgeoncy  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Council  will  before  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion  declare  the  qualifications  necessary  for  competitors 
for  this  appointment,  so  far  as  relates  to  medical  and 
classical  acejuirements but  it  is  right  now  to  state, 
that  the  strictest  testimonials  of  moral  character  and 
general  good  conduct  will  be  required. 

UNIVERSITY  FEES. 

1.  Nbn-oio/nination  Fee.. 

The  Class-Fees  stated  above  are  pa3'able  by  Stu- 
dents norninated  by  Proprietors : those  not  nominated 
pay  an  addition  upon  those  Fees  according  to  the  follow- 
ing scale : viz.  If  the  Class-Fee  be  IZ.  an  addition  of 
5s.,  if2Z.,  an  addition  oflOs.andso  forth.  But  this  ex- 
tra paj’ment  ceases  so  soon  as  it  amounts  to  4Z.  10s. 

2.  University  Fee. 

Students  who  are  matriculated  pay  a Fee  oi'’2Z.,  and 
are  exempted  from  further  payment  on  this  head  for 
four  j’ears.  Occasional  Students  pay  annually  ^ Fee 
of  10s.  for  one  Class,  and  IZ.  for  two  or  more  Classes. 

It  is  on  every  account  desirable  that  Students  should 
enter  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session ; but  they 
may  come  at  any  period  of  it. 

After  the  Christinas  Recess  of  the  present  Session, 
which  terminates  on  the  4th  of  January,  The  Senior 
Latin  Class  will  commence  with  the  Second  Book 
of  the  Satires  of  Horace,  and  with  Cicero’s  Letters. 

The  Junior  Class  will  continue  to  read  the  Oration 
on  the  Manilian  Law,  and  the  Tenth  Book  of  the.dEneid: 

T.  HE  Senior  Greek  Class  will  begin  with  the  First 
Book  of  Thucydides.  The  Junior  Class  with  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Prometheus  of  ^Eschylus. 

The  Fee  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  Session  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Classes  will  be  61. 

To  Students  entering  either  of  the  Classes  of  the 
English  Language,  after  the  Christmas  Recess,'  short 
Supplementary  Lectures  will  be  given  on  alternate 
Saturdays,  comprising  an  analysis  of  the  subjects  al- 
ready delivered,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  plan  ofn  - 
struction,  withoutinterrupting  the  order  of  the  Course. 

The  remaining  Lectures  ot  the  Course  of  English 
Law  will  not  be  of  a nature  to  require  a previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Lectures  already  given.  The 
Fee  for  the  remainder  of  this  Course  will  be  4Z.  < 


The  Professors  will  give  any  further  explanation 
that  may  be  necessaiy  in  their  departments.  The 
Warden  (Leonard  Horner,  Esq.  F.R.S.)  may  $e 
seen  daily  at  the  University ; but  with  most  certainty 
on  Tuesday's,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  2 to 
5 o’clock. 

The  Council  are  desirous  of  enlarging  the  Capital. 
The  Shares  are  lOOZ.  each,  of  which  25Z.  are  paid  at 
the  time  of  subscribing;  the  rest  by  instalments,  not 
exceeding  lOZ.,  at  intervals  of  three  months. 

'Ihe  Privileges  of  Proprietors  are : — 

Right  of  Presentation  of  one  Student  for  each 
Share  at  a lower  rate  of  paj-ment. 

Personal  access  to  the  Library  and  Museum. 

And,  so  soon  as , there  is  a sutqdus  Revenue  above 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  Establishment,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  per  annum. 

Donors  of  501.  and  upwards  are  entitled  for  life  to  all 
the  Privileges  of  Proprietors,  e.xcept  receiving  interest. 

Applications  for  new  Shares  to  be  made  to  The 
Warden  at  the  University,  or  at  the  following 
Bankers  : Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  Loni^ 
bard  Street,  and  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  Strand, 
where  the  First  Deposit  of  25Z.  per  Sliare  may  be  paid. 

(By  order  of  the  Council,) 

^ LEONARD  HORNER, 

Dec.  1829.  Warden. 
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Messrs.  Longman  & Co.  and  John  Taylor  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  Public  to  the  following  Selection  from  the 
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This  work  is  intended  to  form  a popular  compencUum 

of  whatever  is  useful,  instructive,  and  ^ 

circle  of  human  knowledge.  A novel  ^ 

and  arrangement  wiU  he  adopted,  which  wiU  present 

peculiar  advantages.  Without 

?hod,  a few  of  these  advantages  may  be 

Each  volume  wiU  contain  one  or  more  ™ . 

terrupted  and  unbroken,  and  wiU  he  "P^l^ot 
corresponding  plates  or  other 

Facility  of  reference  will  he  obtained  without  fetter  g 
the  work  by  a continual  alphabetical  arrangeinent  A 
subscriber  may  omit  particular  volumes,  or  of  - 
lumes,  without  disintegrating  his  series.  T J . 

chaser  may  form  from  the  « Cabinet  a Cyclopedia, 
more  or  leL  comprehensive,  as  may  suit  his  means,  taste, 
Tprofession.  If  a subscriber  desire  to  discontinue  the 
work  at  any  stage  of  its  publication,  the  volumes  whi 
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he  may  have  received  will  not  lose  their  value  by  sepa- 
ration from  the  rest  of  the  work^  since  they  will  always 
either  be  complete  in  themselves,  or  may  be  made  so  at 
a trifling  expense. 

The  purchasers  will  never  find  their  property  in  this 
work  destroyed  by  the  pubhcation  of  new  editions. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  particular  volumes  may 
be  re-edited  or  re-written  without  disturbing  the  others. 
The  “ Cabinet  CvcLOPiEDiA”  will  thus  be  in  a state  of 
continual  renovation,  keeping  pace  with  the  never-ceasing 
improvements  in  knowledge,  drawing  within  its  circle 
from  year  to  year  whatever  is  new,  and  casting  off  what- 
ever is  obsolete,  so  as  to  form  a constantly  modernised 
Cyclopipdia.  Such  are  a few  of  the  advantages  which 
the  proprietors  have  to  offer  to  the  pubhc,  and  which 
they  pledge  themselves  to  realise. 

Treatises  on  subjects  which  are  technical  and  profes- 
sional wiU  be  adapted,  not  so  much  to  those  who  desire 
CO  attain  a practical  proficiency,  as  to  those  who  seek 
that  portion  of  information  respecting  such  matters 
which  is  generally  expected  from  well-educated  persons. 
An  interest  wiU  be  imparted  to  what  is  abstract  by  co- 
pious illustrations,  and  the  sciences  will  be  rendered  at- 
tractive, by  treating  them  with  reference  to  the  most 
familiar  objects  and  occurrences. 

The  unwieldy  bulk  of  Encyclopfedias,  not  less  than 
the  abstruse  discussions  which  they  contain,  has  hitherto 
consigned  them  to  the  library,  as  works  of  only  occasional 
reference.  The  present  work,  from  its  portable  form 
and  popular  style,  will  claim  a place  in  the  drawing- 
room and  the  boudoir.  Forming  in  itself  a complete 
library,  affording  an  extensive  and  infinitely  varied  store 
of  instruction  and  amusement,  presenting  just  so  much 
on  every  subject  as  those  not  professionally  engaged  in 
it  require,  convenient  in  size,  attractive  in  form,  elegant 
in  illustrations,  and  most  moderate  in  expense,  the 
“ Cabinet  Cycuopaidia”  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
an  object  of  paramount  interest  in  every  family. 

T 0 the  heads  of  schools  and  all  places  of  public  educa- 
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tion,  the  proprietors  trust  that  this  work  will  particularly 
recommend  itself. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  will 
be  admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  “ Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pedia” which  can  have  the  most  remote  tendency  to 
offend  public  or  private  morals.  To  enforce  the  ciffti- 
vation  of  rehgion  and  the  practice  of  virtue  should  be  a 
principal  object  with  aU  who  undertake  to  inform  the 
pubUc  mind ; hut  with  the  views  just  explained,  the 
conductor  of  this  work  feels  these  considerations  more 
especiaUy  pressed  upon  his  attention.  Parents  and  guard- 
ians may,  therefore,  rest  assured  that  they  wiU  never 
find  it  necessary  to  place  a volume  of  the  “ Cabinet 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  chiklren  or  pupils. 

The  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  not  being  intended  to  be 
formed  of  materials  merely  compiled  from  works  already 
published,  but  to  consist,  as  far  as  possible,  of  ori^nal 
treatises,  from  the  pens  of  those  who  are  most  eminent 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  the  Conductor,  for  obvious 
reasons,  cannot  pledge  himself  to  the  precise  extent  of 
each  department,  nor  even  to  all  the  subjects  which  it 
may  be  found  advantageous  to  introduce  or  omit.  Never- 
theless, it  may  be  desirable  to  exhibit  the  plan  and  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  work,  as  they  at  present  suggest 
themselves. 

I T..!-  rmiNuT  OF  Natural  Philosophy.  — Including  Pure  Mathe- 

" seTerS^Jranches  or  Physics^ 

II  The  Cabinet  of  Arts.— The  tme  Arts  — uie  u.ciui  xx. 

III  i^NATURAL  HisTORV-Zoology-Botany-Mine. 

VI.  TufcTB\“"ET'‘  oF  ‘’LTTtRATURB.-Language-BoIles  Lettres-His- 

VIlI  ThI°&bixet  of  Biography.  -Political  Military,  Naval,  Religious, 

Scientific,  Poetical,  Classical,  &c  24  VoE-  „ „ Art. 

IX.  The  Cabinet  Dictionary  of  Literature,  Science, 

6 Vols. 

The  extent  here  assigned  to  the  work  may  be  consiclerec 
on  the  whole  as  one  which  it  will  not  surpass,  although 
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it  may  be  found  expedient  in  some  of  the  departments 
to  abridge,  and  in  others  to  extend,  the  assigned  limits. 
Facility  of  reference  will  be  obtained  by  annexing  to 
each  volume  a copious  Index ; and  the  Ninth  Division 
wiU  form  in  itself  a compact  Cyclop.®dia,  in  which 
every  name  and  term  of  Art  will  be  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, and  accompanied  by  a short  notice  or  expla- 
nation, together  with  a reference  to  that  volume  of  the 
work  in  which  a more  detailed  account  may  be  found. 

Since  the  plan  of  the  work  does  not  render  a particu- 
lar order  of  publication  necessary,  the  volumes  will  not 
succeed  each  other  according  to  the  above  scheme : such 
subjects  wiU  appear  from  time  to  time  as  wiU  sustain  an 
interest  by  variety  during  the  period  of  publication. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  volumes  of  the  ‘‘  Cabinet 
Cyclopedia”  will  be  studied  for  professional  purposes. 
The  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  divine,  will  seek  else- 
where that  profound  knowledge  of  the  details  of  their 
respective  subjects  which  is  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  eminence  in  their  professions.  The  treatises  which  are 
designed  for  this  work  wiU,  on  the  contrary,  he  suited 
to  the  general  reader,  and  will,  therefore,  contain  just 
so  much  information  on  every  subject  as  those  who 
are  not  professionally  engaged  in  it  require.  Since  the 
great  stimulus  to  study,  immethate  utihty  or  profit,  will, 
therefore,  operate  in  a less  degree  in  this  case,  it  will  he 
the  more  necessary  to  invest  each  subject  with  as  many 
adventitious  attractions  as  may  he  consistent  with  sound 
reasoning  and  a pure  taste.  These  observations  are  in- 
differently applicable  to  every  department  of  the  work. 
It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  notice  more  particularly 
certain  subjects. 

Of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  this  part  of  the 
work,  because  it  is  here  that  it  will  deviate  most  widely 
from  the  plan  of  other  pubhcations  which  have  ap- 
peared under  the  same  denomination.  To  present 
the  several  arts  and  sciences  in  a form  which  shall 
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be  universaUy  intelligible,  to  render  them  attractive  to 
the  general  reader,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  inculcate 
sound  principles,  and,  by  transfusing  through  the  whole 
work  a philosophic  spirit,  not  only  to  stimulate  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  but  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  to  awaken  a taste  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  nature  and  the  results  of  art,  is  the  great 
object  to  be  accompUshed.  That  this  end  may  be  at- 
tained, it  wiU  be  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  divest 
science  of  its  technicalities ; to  abandon  its  conventional 
language  ; to  dispense  with  those  great  aids  to  expres- 
sion derived  from  peculiar  forms  of  notation ; and  to 
unfold  its  truths  in  the  colloquial  phraseology  of  or- 
dinary life.  To  do  all  this,  without  sacrificing  that 
soundness  of  reasoning,  and  those  fine  generaUsations 
which  constitute  the  spirit  of  true  science,  and  alone 
distinguish  it  from  knowledge  merely  practical,  is  pos- 
sible to  those  only  who  are  conversant  with  its  most 
profound  details.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  the 
Conductor  has  thought  it  advisable  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  highest  characters  in  the  scientific  world. 
In  stating  this,  it  is  Ratifying  to  add,  that  his  exertions 
have  been  crowned  with  success. 

An  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  eminent  men 
unfavourable  to  what  is  called  “ Popular  Science. 
This  feeling  has  probably  originated  from  the  superfi- 
cial and  unsound  character  of  many  of  the  works  which 
have  lately  efltected  that  style.  The  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  scientific  department 
of  the  work  are  the  strongest  guarantee  which  can  be 
offered  that  the  treatises  which  will  compose  the  Cabi- 
net  Cyclopedia  shall  never  be  numbered  in  this 
class. 

Of  History  and  Biography. 

The  volumes  of  history,  like  those  of  science  and 
art,  will  be  popular,  in  the  just  sense  of  the  term.  Ex- 
cluding dry  details  of  unimportant  actions,  and  tedious 
disquisitions  on  abstract  subjects,  they  will  present  in 
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a connected  series  aU  those  events  which  contribute  to 
the  great  end  of  history — the  knowledge  of  man.  The 
m^erials  will  be  drawn  from  the  most  original  sources. 
What  i^s  historicaUy  certain  wiU  he  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  only  presumed  with  probability,  and  both 
wm  be  carefully  set  apart  from  what  is  merely  legendary. 
Tales  which  have  been  hallowed  by  antiquity,  or  per- 
petuated by  the  fascination  of  poetry,  will  be  admitted, 
because  they  have  been  gradually  mixed  up  and  asso- 
ciated with  much  that  is  real  and  truly  useful;  but  they 
will  bear  the  stamp  of  fiction  full  upon  them.  Deeds 
of  savage  ferocity  will  not  be  held  up  to  admiration 
under  the  names  of  valour  and  heroism ; and  injustice 
and  rapacity,  so  often  praised  under  the  name  of  ambi- 
tion, will  be  exposed  in  their  true  colours,  and  stigma- 
tised with  historic  infamy.  While  a spirit  of  freedom 
will  be  encouraged,  the  benefits  of  order  and  subordi- 
nation will  be  strongly  enforced  both  by  example  and 
precept.  No  party  politics  whatever  wiU  be  admitted 
into  the  Cabinet  Cyclop.®dia:  the  cultivation  of  virtue 
and  the  diffusion  of  sound  political  wisdom,  will  be  its 
great  and  leading  objects. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  history  may  also  be  ap- 
phed  to  Biography.  In  the  latter,  however,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  that  which  wiU  always  constitute  its 
greatest  charm,  — the  dehneation  of  personal  cha- 
racter. The  lives  of  eminent  persons  are  often  closely 
connected  with  the  political  events  of  their  times.  Hence 
It  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  introduce  historical 
matter  into  biographic  sketches.  Except  where  it  is 
necessary  to  give  connection  to  the  narrative,  or  to  illus- 
trate personal  character,  such  matter  must,  however  be 
sparingly  used,  as  it  is  desirable  not  to  repeat  unneces- 
sarily in  one  department  of  the  work  what  has  been 
ah-eady  introduced  in  another.  Detailed  Hves  wiU  be 
given  of  conspicuous  characters  only,  all  of  minor 
importance  being  consigned  to  the  Lexicographical  de- 
partment.  ^ 

London: 

Printed  by  A.  &■  R.  Spottiswoode, 

New-Slreet-Square. 
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In  progress  of  Publication,  in  Parts,  appearing  every  Six  Months,  each  Part  containing 
Twelve  Plates,  Elephant  Folio,  price  L.  5.  5s.  carefully  coloured  from  Nature,  or 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY,  in  Two 

Series, — viz.  I.  Land  Birds;  II.  Water  Birds.  By  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.  F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S.,  M.W.S.,  &c. 

In  this  Work,  Figures,  for  the  most  part  of  the  size  of  life,  will  be  given  of  all  the 
British  Birds,  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  taken,  in  every  possible  instance,  from 
Living  Specimens.  The  Engravings  will  also  be  executed  by  the  Author,  assisted 
occasionally  by  Captain  R.  Mitford,  R.  N.  Each  Part  or  Number  wall  be  accom- 
panied by  a temporary  Letter-press  in  Quarto,  giting  a short  Description  of  each  Plate ; 
but  to  render  the  Work  more  complete,  an  octavo  volume,  not  only  descriptive  of  the 
Plates,  but  so  arranged  as  to  serve  as  a Manual  of  British  Ornithology,  will  be  given  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  Series,  and  which  may  be  had  without  the  Plates,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  First  Series,  already  published,  consists  of  Seven  Parts,  containing  upwards  of 
160  Figures  of  Land  Birds.  , 

Of  the  Second  Series  there  are  Seven  Parts  published,  in  which  are  contained 
84  Plates  of  Water  Birds. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  ORNITHOLOGY.  By  Sir  William 

Jardine,  Bart.  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  M.AV.S.,  &c.  and  Prideaux  John  Selby,  Esq. 
F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  hl.AV.S.,  &c.  Parts  I.  to  V.  Price  of  each  L.l.  11s.  6d.;  Large 
Paper,  L.  2.  12s.  6d. 

This  AVork  will  be  published  in  Quarterly  Parts,  royal  4to ; each  Part  containing 
from  Fifteen  to  Twenty  Plates,  on  which  will  be  figured  from  Twenty  to  Thirty 
Species. 

BROWN’S  CONCHOLOGY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 

IRELAND,  elephant  4to.  comprising  52  coloiued  plates,  and  containing  upwards  of 
1000  Figures;  half-bound  morocco,  L.  6.  16s.  6d. 

EWBANK  AND  LIZARS’S  (W.  H.)  VIEWS  of  EDINBURGH, 

51  plates,  half-bound,  morocco,  royal  4to.  L.  4.  4s. ; imperial  4to.  India  Paper,  Proofs, 
L.  8.  8s. 

ORIGINAL  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  PRINCELY  ORDERS 

OF  COLLARS  ; by  Sir  AV^illiam  Segar,  Knight,  Garter  Principal  King  at  Arms 
diuing  the  Reign  of  James  the  First.  4to.  tvith  Eight  Engrawngs,  splendidly  coloui’ed 
and  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  Price  L.  1.  11s.  6d.  extra  boards,  titled. 

AINSLIE’S  NINE  SHEET  MAP  of  SCOTLAND,  full  coloured, 

L.  2.  2s. ; mounted  on  roller,  L.  3.  3s. ; patent  spring  roller,  L.  4.  4s. ; in  morocco  case, 
imperial  8vo.  L.  3.  10s. ; if  varnished,  17s.  addition^. 

ATLAS,  The  EDINBURGH  GEOGRAPHICAL  and  HIS- 
TORICAL, 54  Numbers  published.  Folio,  coloured,  2s.  6d.  each. 

NATIONAL  GENERAL  ATLAS,  of  30  Maps,  with  all  the  New 

Discoveries,  royal  4to.  coloured,  15s.  half  bound. 

LIZARS’S  SCHOOL  ATLAS,  of  36  Modern  and  Ancient  Maps, 

royal  4to.  half-bound,  21s.  full  coloured ; 18s.  coloiued  Outlines. 

GLOBES,  Lothian’s  Nine  Inch,  Black  Frames,  per  pair,  L.3.10s. 
GLOBES,  Cabinet,  Five  Inch,  Black  Frames,  per  pair,  L.l.  10s. 


Printed  by  Andrew  Shortreed, 
Thistle  Street,  Edinburgh. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  DANIEL  LIZARS,  EDINBURGH. 

In  one  volume  Demy  Folio,  the  Letter-press  in  one  very  thick  volume  8vo.  price  L.  7.  7s. 
Plain,  or  L.  12.  12s.  Coloured  after  JSature. 

The  Plain  Copy  contains  Fifteen  Plates  of  the  Brain,  Coloured  after  Nature. 

A SYSTEM  OF  ANATOMICAL  PLATES,  accompanied  with 

Descriptions  of  the  parts  delineated,  and  Physiological,  Pathologiral,  and  Surgical 
Observations.  By  John  Lizaus,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgeiy, 
Edinburgh,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation  of  Pans. 

This  Work,  which  is  now  completed,  consists  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Foho 
Plates,  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art,  from  Draryiiigs  imde  expressly  from 
Dissections  by  the  Author;  in  which  every  part  of  ^uman  Body  is  represe^ 
nearly  the  size  of  Life,  and  every  point  in  Anatomy,  which  has  relation  to  Physiologj, 
Pathology,  or  the  operations  of  Surgery,  is  minutely  and  faithfully  displayed. 

Any  of  the  Parts  of  this  Work,  as  they  appeared  on  Pubhcation,  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  10s.  6d.  plain,  or  21s.  coloured. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  EXTRACTION  of  DISEASED 

O VARIA,  illustrated  by  Five  Engravings,  coloured  after  Nature.  By  John  Lizaus, 
Surgeon,  Author  of  the  System  of  Anatomical  Plates,  &c.  Foho,  price  18s.  boards. 

RHYMES  ON  GEOGRAPHY  and  HISTORY,  by  W,  S. 

Sankey,  a.  M.  with  coloured  Maps,  12mo.  half-bound,  2s.  6d. 

HAY  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HARMONIOUS  COLOURING, 

adapted  to  House  Painting,  post  8vo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

HAMILTON’S  PLAN  of  EDINBURGH,  with  18  Views,  one 

sheet,  price  5s. ; in  boards,  5s.  6d. ; in  a case,  7s.  6d. ; on  roller,  8s. 

CHANNING’S  DISCOURSE  on  the  INSTALLATION  of  the 

Rev.  M.  J.  MOTTE,  post  8vo.  Is. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  of  DR  MACCULLOCH’S 

WORK  ON  THE  HIGHLANDS,  second  edition,  post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

EDINBURGH  PENMAN ; a New  Set  of  Copy  Lines,  in  Eight 

Numbers,  fid.  each. 

SMITH’S  ELEMENTS  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  Ten 

Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood.  12mo.  boards,  2s.  fid. 

The  EDINBURGH  JOURNAL  of  NATURAL  and  GEO- 

GRAPHICAL  SCIENCE,  illustrated  occasionally  with  Maps,  Charts,  and  En- 
gravings. Publishing  in  Monthly  Numbers,  price  2s. 

BUCHANAN’S  TABLES  for  Converting  the  Weights  and 

Measures  hitherto  in  use  into  those  of  the  Imperial  Standards.  18mo.  bound  in 
roan  and  lettered,  8s.  fid. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

The  monastic  ANNALS  of  TEVIOTDALE,  or  the  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  Abbeys  of  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Melrose,  and  Dryburgh,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Morton,  B.D.;  to  be  iUustrated  with  Views,  ElevaUons,  Ground 
Plans,  &c.  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  W.  H.  Lizars,  Engraver,  and 
G.  Smith,  Architect.  In  Parts,  4to,  price  7s.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  and  AUTHENTIC  ANEC- 
DOTES OF  HORSES,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Diseases  and  Medical  Treatment 
of  the  Horse.  Illustrated  by  Figures  of  the  different  Breeds,  and  Portraits  of  cele- 
brated and  remarkable  Horses,  engraved  on  Steel.  By  Captain  Brown,  Author  ot 
the  Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 

A MANUAL  OF  the  ECONOMY  of  the  HUMAN  BODY,  in 

HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  intended  for  General  Readers,  comprehending  a concise 
view  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Frame,  its  most  prevalent  Disuses  and  ample 
Directions  for  the  regulation  of  Diet ; Regimen  and  Treatment  of  Children  and  the 
Aged ; with  selections  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  approved  Medical  Authorities  on 
the  different  subjects.  12mo. 


PROSPECTUS. 


NEW  LITERARY  PERIODICAL. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Qth  January,  1830,  will  appear. 

No.  I. 

OF 

Cfir  Joicign  Hiterarg 

AND 

WEEKLY  EPITOME  OF  CONTINENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  ARTS,  &c. 

(In  lEngltsJ).) 

To  be  continued  on  every  succeeding  Wednesday . 

PRICE  EIGHTPENCE  — (FOR  POST,  STAMPED,  ONE  SHILLING). 


At  a period  when  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  civilised  world  are 
ardently  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  — when  education,  and 
its  concomitant,  literature,  are  generally  diffused,  — and  when  discoveries 
and  improvements  are  almost  the  every-day  reward  of  this  auspicious  state 
of  things,  — it  is  not  surprising  that  a multitude  of  organs  should  offer 
themselves  to  disseminate  among  the  public  the  accessions  to  knowledge 
as  they  continually  arise.  The  periodical  press  has,  under  these  circum- 
stances, become  more  than  ever  a powerful  and  a valuable  medium  for 
conveying  that  information  which  the  enlightened  and  inquisitive  spirit  of 
the  age  demands ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  its  general  cha- 
racter, it  ably  and  satisfactorily  supplies  what  is  required.  Many  journals, 
and  publications  of  every  form  and  class,  convey  intelligence  of  every  kind 
to  their  readers,  from  the  common  news  of  the  day  to  the  most  elaborate 
researches  into  questions  of  great  pith  and  moment.  Curiosity  is  grati- 
fied, food  is  furnished  for  the  mind,  the  understanding  is  enlarged,  and 
the  whole  social  body  is  refined,  by  this  rapid  circulation  of  instruction  ; 
and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  glorious  art  of  printing  thus  exercises  an 
influence  of  incalculable  benefit  on  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  former  time. 

To  add  another  useful  member  to  this  circle,  and  supply  a want  which 
is  still  very  obviously  felt,  are  the  objects  of  The  Foreign  Literary 
Gazette.  It  cannot  escape  observation,  that,  however  numerous  and 
efficient  are  the  works  devoted  to  elucidate  the  progress  of  our  own 
literature,  sciences,  and  arts,  there  are  but  few  which  endeavour  to 
direct  attention  to  those  of  other  countries.  Imperfect  and  incidental 
notices  are  all  that  have,  until  very  lately,  been  bestowed  by  English 
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writers  on  the  immense  and  stirring  mass  of  intellect  which  pervades  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  is  now  rapidly  extending  to  the  New  World. 
We,  in  our  insular  position,  hardly  learn,  and  that  tardily  and  at  long- 
intervals,  what  is  continually  achieving  by  the  active  mind  of  Germany, 
of  Italy,  of  France,  of  Russia,  of  America,  and  of  other  nations ; and, 
OAving  to  this  partial  ignorance,  we  lose  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a timely  communion  with  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  contem- 
poraries, who,  in  distant  lands,  are  exploring  the  paths  of  learned, 
scientific,  and  philosophical  inquiry,  — paths  in  which  an  incidental  hint 
or  remark  so  often  leads  to  the  most  important  results  that  can  add 
to  the  accumulating  knowledge  and  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
The  Foreign  Literary  Gazette,  therefore,  purposes  to  condense 
within  the  compass  of  a weekly  sheet  (the  form  of  which  renders  it 
susceptible  of  great  rapidity  in  receiving  and  diffusing,)  whatever 
the  skill,  the  learning,  the  industry,  and  the  genius  of  individuals  or 
communities  abroad  may  bring  forth  for  the  delight  and  welfare  of 
mankind.  In  order  to  execute  this  responsible  undertaking  in  an 
honourable  manner,  no  preparatory  pains,  labour,  and  expense,  have  been 
spared.  Connected  with  the  most  powerful  Booksellers  in  London ; 
having  established,  literally  throughout  Europe,  a correspondence  with 
contributors  of  the  highest  attainments  ; being  perfectly  independent, 
and  with  ample  means  to  command,  as  opportunities  occur,  still  more 
extensive  resources,  the  directors  of  this  publication  are  confident  of 
producing  a work  at  once  entertaining  to  the  general  reader,  and  replete 
with  information  to  the  man  of  science  and  the  scholar.  In  short,  it  will 
vividly  reflect  the  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  of  foreign  countries,  so 
systematically  as  to  impart  a distinct  idea  of  their  cultivation  and  pro- 
giess,  and  so  rapidly  as  often  to  precede  their  own  periodicals. 


THE  CONTENTS  WILL  BE  CHIEFLY 


Reviews  of  New  Works, 
Transactions  of  the  leading  Literary, 
&c.  Societies, 

Voyages, 

Biography, 

Necrology, 

Antiquities, 

Natural  History, 

Statistics, 


Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Engraving, 
Original  Essays  on  Subjects  of  imme- 
diate importance. 

Extracts  from  Foreign  Journals, 
Memorabilia, 

The  Drama, 

Music, 

Light  reading. 


And  Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Commerce,  Navigation,  Manufactures,  &c. 


%•  To  be  published  in  London  by  W.  A.  Scripps,  T,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
and  by  Dulau  and  Co.,  Soho  Square,  to  whom  Communications  for  the  Editors  may 
henceforward  be  sent. 


frj-  Orders  for  the  Foreign  Literary  Gazette  are  received  hy  all  Booksellers,  News- 
men, Sfc. ; and  it  will  also  be  published  in  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Parts,  and  in 
Yearly  Volumes. 


J.  MQYKS,  TOOK’S  COURT,  CHANCERY  LANK. 


London,  Nov.  1829. 


EDUCATION  IN  GREECE. 


APPEAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY 
ON  BEHALF  OF  GREECE. 


NO  sooner  had  that  arduous  struggle  commenced  which  so  rapidly  devastated 
the  plains  of  Greece,  than  the  sad  condition  of  its  inhabitants  excited  Christian 
sympathy,  and  called  into  existence  various  benevolent  enterprises  on  their  be- 
half. For  many  years  past  Christian  Missionaries  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
country  has  been  accessible  ; and  as  fast  as  the  tide  of  war  has  rolled  backward, 
they  have  scattered  the  seeds  of  intelligence  and  piety,  trusting  in  their  Divine 
Master  for  his  effectual  blessing.  Fully  alive  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their 
work,  these  agents  of  benevolence  have  invariably  found  it  advisable  to  bend 
their  energies  mainly  towards  the  instruction  of  the  young;  and  the  appeals  they 
have  made  to  British  Christians,  for  assistance  in  this  department  of  their  labour, 
have  been  both  frequent  and  powerful. 

Among  the  various  institutions  which  have  promptly  answered  these  touching 
solicitations,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has  occupied  a conspicuous 
station. 

The  attention  of  its  committee  was  first  drawn  to  that  quarter  by  communica- 
tions received  from  Corfu,  informing  them  that  plans  were  maturing,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Government,  for  introducing  Elementary  Schools.  Mr.  Allen, 
the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  soon  after  visited  the  East,  and  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  for  diffusing  a knowledge  of  the  British  System  and  for 
promoting  education  throughout  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  His  Excellency, 
Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  warmly  espoused  the  cause, 
and,  by  his  personal  attentions  as  well  as  by  his  correspondence  with  the  Society, 
evinced  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the  inhabitants. 
Under  his  patronage,  several  Schools  were  immediately  established,  and  in  order 
to  supply  them  with  suitable  lessons,  it  was  resolved  to  translate  those  used  by 
the  Society  into  Modern  Greek.  A good  translation  of  these  valuable  selections 
from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  forming  a compendium  of  the  Doctrines,  Facts, 
and  Duties  of  Scripture,  was  therefore  prepared,  and  a large  edition  carefully 
printed.  This  volume,  which  is  not  quite  so  large  as  a Testament,  has  been  ex- 
tensively circulated,  and  is  now  generally  introduced  as  a Class  Book  into  the 
Greek  Schools.  Similar  Lessons  were  also  printed  on  broad  sheets,  for  Reading, 
Spelling,  and  Arithmetic ; forming  altogether  a complete  set  for  schools  of  Mu- 
tual Instruction. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Allen,  a correspondence  was  opened  between  the  secre- 
tary and  the  Rev.  J.  Lowndes  (of  the  London  Missionary  Society),  then  at  Zante, 
but  subsequently  settled  at  Corfu.  By  his  exertions  the  Manual,  detailing  mi- 
nutely the  mechanical  operations  of  the  system,  was  translated  into  Modern 
Greek  ; and  an  edition  of  it,  under  the  revision  of  Dr.  Politi,  passed  through  the 
press.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  gentleman  (who  had  acquired  a knowledge  of 
the  plan  of  education  while  studying  medicine  in  Paris),  several  schools  were 
formed  in  Sante  Maura,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia ; and,  in  a letter  to  the  secretary, 
he  feelingly  acknowledges  the  kind  assistance  he  bad  received  from  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Society.  From  time  to  time  very  pleasing  accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived from  him  respecting  these  schools  and  the  state  of  education  generally  in 
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the  Ionian  Islands.  He  now  holds  an  appointment  under  Government  as  Super- 
intendant  of  Lancasterian  Schools,  and  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  productive  of  good,  and 
occasioned  a perceptible  improvement  in  the  manners  of  some  of  their  youth. 

In  the  year  1823,  two  Greek  lads,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  arrived  at  the 
Central  Establisment  in  the  Borough  Road,  to  be  educated  for  schoolmasters. 
The  elder  of  them  returned  to  Greece  with  Mr.  Masson,  (whose  sole  object  in 
visiting  that  country  was  to  promote  its  moral  and  religious  welfare,)  and  was 
furnished  by  the  Committee  with  slates,  lessons,  and  school  apparatus  sufficient 
for  two  hundred  children.  On  their  arrival  in  Greece,  the  young  man  opened  a 
school  at  Tripolitza,  which  prospered,  and  was  increasing,  wlien  (only  a few 
months  after  its  establishment)  the  Turks  again  occupied  the  place,— the  school 
was  dissolved,  and  the  master  obliged  to  fly.  He  was  subsequently  established 
by  the  Greek  Government  at  Napoli  di  Romania.  There  too  he  exerted  himself 
with  much  success,  until  that  town  fell  a prey  to  civil  discord,  and  the  school 
was  dispersed.  While  at  Napoli  he  wrote  to  the  Committee,  stating  his  delight 
at  being  permitted  to  instruct  one  hundred  and  sixty  children  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  informing  them  of  the  great  progress  the  children  were  making  in  Reading 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic.  A second  donation  of  school  requisites  has  been  sent 
out  to  him,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  hear  by  a letter  lately  received  from  Dr.  Korck 
(of  the  Church  Missionary  Society),  that  he  is  likely  to  be  again  settled  in  a 

school.  ^ . , -j 

Mr.  Demetrius  Pieridi,  his  early  companion,  has,  after  six  years  residence  in 
the  Society’s  Establishment,  returned  to  Greece  fully  competent  to  superintend 
the  training  of  masters  ; and  it  is  hoped  that  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Capo 
D’Istria,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  take  charge  of  him,  he  will  prove  a valu- 
able auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.  Four  other 
Greek  youths  are  now  at  a private  boarding-school  in  England,  and  a fifth  is 
supported  by  the  liberality  of  an  individual.  It  is  intended  that  they  shall 
all  return  to  Greece  as  schoolmasters  when  they  shall  have  attained  to  a suit- 


The  arrival  of  eleven  Greek  youths  at  the  Central  Establishment,  who  had 
come  to  England  under  the  patronage  of  the  Greek  Committee,  gave  a fresh 
impulse  to  the  cause.  New  measures  were  immediately  projected  lor  training 
masters  and  mistresses,  paying  their  passage  to  and  from  England,  and  provid- 
ing the  necessary  lessons  and  school  apparatus.  But  the  resources  of  the 
Society  proved  inadequate  to  the  burden.  A new  subscription  was  therefore  set 
on  foot,  devoted  to  this  especial  object,  and  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cation in  Greece  was  prepared  and  widely  circulated.  The  Committee  were 
encouraged  by  the  news  that  a school  had  been  opened  at  Athens,  another  at 
Argos,  containing  150  children,  and  that  a third  was  about  to  be  built  at  Sala- 
mina.  The  Greeks  themselves,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  desolations  ot  war, 
always  vigorously  seconded  these  efforts  in  their  behalf.  The  Legislative  As- 
sembly decreed  that  a Grand  Central  School  on  the  Lancasterian  principle  should 
be  established  at  Argos,  and  that  each  province  of  the  Confederacy  should  send 
two  pupils  for  the  express  purpose  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  system.  It 
is  true  that  this  decree  has  not  yet  been  fully  carried  into  effect;  subsequent 
and  unavoidable  causes  have  prevented  the  Government  from  effecting  much  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  its  subjects;  but  the  enactment  at  least  shews  how 
cordially  the  Greeks  desire  to  co-operate  in  such  measures.  Individually  they 
have  by  no  means  been  idle.  The  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Dr.  Politi  have 
been  already  alluded  to ; at  Syra  the  Greek  merchants  have  in  the  course  of  last 
year  erected  a new  building  for  a school  of  300  children  ; and  atEgina,  the  Pre- 
sident, Count  Capo  D’Istria,  has  established  an  Orphan  Asylum  for  600  ooys, 
to  which  the  Committee  have  forwarded  lessons.  _ c ■ \ 

From  the  journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  (of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,) 
we  learn  that  at  the  time  he  visited  Greece  (1827),  there  were  six  schools  on  the 
British  System  in  Syra.  “In  one  of  them,”  he  says,  “we  found  children 
writing  a very  fair  hand,  who  six  months  ago  did  not  know  the  alphabet ; and 
Cleobulus  (a  native)  had,  he  tells  us,  rendered  considerable  service  to  his  coun- 
try by  adapting  the  Society’s  tables  to  the  Modern  Greek,  and  by  instructing 
many  young  men  in  the  system.  At  Myconi,  he  engaged  the  master  of  the  British 
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School  (Christodulus,)  to  sell  the  Scriptures,  and  established  a pub  ic  Libraiy 
in  bis  school-room.  At  Tinos  he  found  a public  school  supported  out  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  church,  as  well  as  a Lancasterian  School  containing^  150  scholars. 

Professor  Barabas,  (who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  extensive 
College  at  Scio,  where  at  the  time  of  its  demolition  by  the  Turks  in  182?,  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  youths  were  receiving  instruction,)  virites  froni  Corfu 
urging  the  importance  of  establishing  two  central  points  for  education  in  Greece, 
under  the  superintendance  of  an  agent.  He  says  that  a love  of  learning  is 
common  to  all  the  Greeks,  but  that  the  means  of  intellectual  light  have  hitherto 
been  small,— and  that  nothing  will  remedy  the  moral  evils  that  afflict  Greece 

but  well-established  schools.  . , „ 

To  encourage  those  who  were  thus  actively  exerting  themselves,  the  Com- 
mittee sent  out  a fresh  supply  of  slates  and  scripture  selections,  as  as  a 
lar<re  quantity  of  elementary  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetical  lessons.  They 
alsS  granted  to  the  Rev.  D.  Temple,  from  America,  who  had  prepared  a nevr 
edition  of  the  Manual  in  Greek,  200  sets  of  plates  to  illustrate  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  system  ; and  very  recently  forwarded  a considerable  stock  “f  school 
materials  of  every  kind,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Lowndes  and  Dr.Politi. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION,  a subject  which  had  been  hitherto  almost  wholly 
neglected  in  Greece,  first  attracted  attention  through  the  benevolent  e_xe^^^ 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  succeeded  in  establishing  a school  in 
year  1824,  and  a second  in  Ithaca  on  her  removal  to  that  island.  By  recent 
information  we  learn  that  a sense  of  the  importance  of  eult‘vating  the  ferna^ 
mind  is  now  making  rapid  progress  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  InCerigo  a Girl  s 
School,  containing  above  an  hundred  scholars,  has  been  op^ed 
tronage  of  Colonel  Me  Phail ; at  Argostoli,  in  Cephalonia,  Mrs. 
with  her  husband  left  England  in  1827  for  the  Purpose  of  promoting  Female 
Education,  on  the  plans  and  with  the  assistance  of  this  Society  only,  has  been 
established  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Andrea  with  very  favourable  prospects  of 
success;  and  in  Corfu  three  Girls’  Schools  are  reported  to  be  in  “tive  opera- 
tion.  The  arrival  there  of  Miss  Robertson,  who  sailed  from  England  in  April 
last  after  having  spent  some  months  at  the  Borough  Road,  has  greatly  assisted 
the ’cause;  and  our  correspondent,  the  Rev.  J.  Lowndes,  anticipates  important 
benefits  to  result  from  the  mission.  A Committee  of  Ladies  in  Ediifflurgh, 
auxiliary  to  this  Society,  has  been  formed  specially  for  the  jP^omotion  of  Female 
EducatiM  in  Greece,  and  it  is  under  their  patronage  that  Miss  Robertson  has 
been  sent  out.  It  is  hoped  that  the  noble  exainple  thus  set  by  the  Ladies  of 
Edinburgh  will  be  extensively  imitated.  Let  British  Females  only  think  of  the 
extent  of  their  own  influence  as  wives  and  mothers  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  age,  and  they  will  need  no  other  stimulus  to  urge  them  to  exertions  in  fa- 
vour of  their  neglected  sex  in  Greece.  To  all  these  schools,  as  well  as  to 
others  established  by  Dr.  Korck,  the  Society  has  granted  lessons,  slates,  and 

^‘^Th°e  leUerf  o^Dr.Ko  addressed  to  the  Committee  are  full  of  the  mo.st 
earnest  pleadings  for  the  poor  Greeks.  The  School  at  Syra,  containing  three 
hundred^children,  he  says,  is  almost  equal  to  one  in  England,  and  he  hopes  soon 
to  begin  on  a still  larger  scale  at  Athens.  After  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
five  hundred  slates,  ten  thousand  pencils,  ten  sets  of  lessons,  &c.  &c. 
the  Society,  he  feelingly  states  his  belief  that  the  Lord  is  intending  to  Rad  the 
Greeks  to  a higher  liberty  than  that  for  which  they  are  contending.  In  bm  last 
letter  dated  June  1829,  he. earnestly  solicits  a further  supply,  and  states  that  all 
the  labourers  in  Greece  agree  in  their  views  that  Schools  and  the  Bible  are  the 
means  to  be  looked  to  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  people.  ^ , 

From  the  preceding  details  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  has  responded  to  these  solicitations,  even  to  a greater  extent  than  might 
be  thought  justifiable  in  the  present  state  of  its  funds  Ed‘‘mn  ^ 

Scripture  Selections,  as  well  as  Lessons  on  Sheets  for  Reading,  Spellin„,  and 
4ritUetic  have  been  translated  and  printed;  slates  and  school  materials  have 
been  forwarded  ;-pecuniary  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  various  individuals 
willing  to  o-o  out;  and  not  less  than  six  masters  and  two  mistresses  have  been 
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. • 1 . *v  = These  exertions  have  necessarily  involved 

framed  at  the  ^ EsUbhsta^^^  expenditure.  But  the  Committee  feel 
great  f ^ue  with  them  in  the  opinion  that  neither  the 

rrr\;;r^ttr^ 

SS"t"o  beliJw^  attention  upon  this  interest- 

'“The-’ stick  of  Scripture  Selections  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a new  edition  of 

belkveSha,  ,he  ;“oA“ow“frf“  t£ 

wvr  s.  HS? 

awakened  energies,  and  will  look  to  ^ .rrateful  for  her  own 

their  Christian  friends. 

Subscriptions  in  aid  of  this  special  object  will  be  thankfully 
William  Zlie.,  Esq.  Y,rc»tml‘’Sol'^S^  Also’by  'the'  Lm^ 

£ Woim^.a?  \\tu-  “rs: 

and  Lloyd’s,  60,  Lombard  Street ; Messrs.  Barclay  ax  Messrs  Hoare, 
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In  the  last  three  months  there  has  been  a large  preponderance  of 
good,  but  with  some  negative  quantities  in  the  mass.  For  instance, 
nobody  thought  the  Belgians  would  have  been  busy  still,  in  hunting 
for  a wolf  to  keep  their  sheep.  But  nations,  like  men,  must  have  time 
to  come  to  years  of  discretion  in.  In  the  Peninsula  too,  there  has  been 
disappointment;  but  better  things  will  probably  show  themselves  avec 
la  violette.  The  English  Revolution  is  begun ; for  what  can  be  a 
greater  revolution  than  to  see  a government  that  promises  reform, — 
excepting  always  a government  that  executes  it.  Meanwhile,  wise  men 
wait ; ordinary  people  hope  ; and  fools  expect.  For  all  that  we  shall 
receive,  may  heaven  make  us  thankful. 
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Elle  pr^sentera  plusieurs  avantages.  Elle  ^tendia  les  relations  sociales  et  indus- 
trielles  des  Aleves.  Dans  les  occasions  importantes  il  sera  facile  au  bureau  de  les  reiinir. 
Elle  reprfiSentera  tous  les  etatset  toutes  les  professions.  Elle  ^tablira  dans  les  departe- 
raens,  toujoUrS  aVec  Ips  ancienS  eleves,  les  correspondances  scientifiques,  qui  mettront  a 
meme  I’Assodation  de  r^diger  des  statlstiques  exactes,  Elle  rappelera  la  patrie  aux 
eleves  qui  servent  a I’etranger. 

Comrne  association  elle  pourra  concourir  a certains  prix  et  proposer  elle-meme  des' 
prix  utiles.  Elle  s’occupera  des  questions  d ’economic  politique  ou  publique,  et  cherchera 
a porter  la  lumiere  Sur  une  infinite  d’objets  pris  deja  en  consideration  pair  le  gouverne- 
ment.  Ces  travaux  bien  dirig^s  pourront  avoir  une  influence  utile  sur  I’esprit  des 
hommes  appeles  aUx  conseils  du  prince.  Elle  a pris  pour  Pour  la  Patrie,  les 

Sciences,  et  la  Gloirc.’’  Les  Aleves  residans  a I’etranger  seront  tous  appeles  d faire 
partie  de  cette  association,  sur  laquelle  on  donnera  plus  de  details  au  fur  et  a mesure 
qu’  elle  organisera  fees  travaUx. 

Le  President  actufel  est  M.  Victor  de  Tiacy,  depute,  Les  Vice-Presidens  sont,'  le 
g^n^ral  Bertrand,  et  M.  de  Prsefelin,  pair  de  France. 
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OEUVRES 

DE 

JfiHfiMIE  BENTHAM, 

TROIS  VOLUMES  GRAND  IN  • OCTAVO  A DEUX  COLONNES. 


La  reputation  clu  jurisconsulte  anglais  J^r^-mie  Benthain  est  faite  de- 
puis  long-temps  chez  toutes  les  nations  du  continent  europeen  et  de 
lAmerique;  ses  compatriotes  memes,  qui  d’abord  semblent  I’avoir  ine- 
connu , lui  accordent  enfin  une  admiration  d’autant  plus  franche  qu’elle 
a ete  plus  tardive.  Ses  ecrits , composes  en  anglais  , traduits , arranges 
et  publies  en  fran^ais , ont  ete  retablis  dans  leur  langue  primitive , et  sa 
gloire  a eu  le  sort  de  ses  ecrits , elle  est  rentree  en  Angleterre  apres  avoir 
fait  le  tour  du  monde. 

On  a su  voir  dans  Benthain,  non  I’emule  ou  le  vainqueur  de  Montes- 
quieu, mais  un  genie  d’une  meme  portee,  quoique  d’une  tout  autre 
tendance.  Benthain  ne  continue  pas  Montesquieu , qui  a termine  une 
oeuvre  bien  enti^re , mais  il  complete  la  science  que  Montesquieu  n’a 
vue  que  sous  une  face.  Apres  I’liistorien  qui  a rassemble  tons  les  faits , 
meme  1 historien  philosophe  qui  a deduit  la  raison  de  ces  faits  tels  qu’ils 
sont , vient  le  philosophe  speculatif  qui  cherche  quels  ces  faits  devraient 
etre  et  comment  ils  devront  se  coordonner  quand  on  voudra  les  confor- 
mer  a la  raison  universelle,  a I’utilite  de  tons. 

En  Belgique  plus  que  partout  ailleurs  peut-etre,  on  a reconnu  depuis 
long-temps  le  merite  veritablement  pratique  des  travaux  du  juriscon- 
sulte anglais.  Dans  ce  pays  ou  plusieurs  reformes  legislatives  sont  de- 
mandees  par  la  nation,  desirees  et  jireparees  par  le  gouvernement , on 
a senti  le  besoin  de  s’appuyer  des  travaux  de  I’homme  qui  d’avance  a 
prevu  les  reformes,  a calcule  leurs  avantages  et  leurs  dangers  avec  un 
esprit  droit  et  juste,  degage  de  tout  prejuge  scientifique  ou  politique. 

On  a done  recherche  avec  ardeur  les  differents  ouvrages  de  Bentham ; 
mais  comme  il  n’en  existe  pas  meme  en  France  d’edition  complete  et  uni- 
forme, peu  de  bibliotheques  en  possedent  la  collection  enti^re.  La  liste 
suivante  pourra  donner  une  idee  de  son  etendue  et  de  sa  richesse. 

1°  TraiUs  de  Legislation  civile  et pinale,  Byo\.\n~Q°. 
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Works  sold  by  Robert  Heioard, 

Ces  trois  volumes  renferment  les  principes  generaux  de  legislation ; 
ceux  du  droit  civil  et  du  code  penal;  le  projet  entier  d’un  code  penal ; un 
traite  des  circonstances  de  temps  et  de  lieu,  u considerer  dans  I’etablis- 
sement  des  lois ; un  traite  de  la  promulgation  des  lois  et  d’une  promulga- 
tion separee  des  motifs  ou  des  raisons  de  lois , et  enfin  une  description 
du  panoptique,  maison  d’inspection  centrale  destinee  a remplacer  les 
prisons  ordinaires  ; tons  travaux  entierement  neufs  et  indispensables , 
surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  penalite , sous  le  rapport  de  laquelle  nos 
societes  semblent  en  etre  encore  a I’enfance  et  a la  barbarie. 

2®  Theorie  des  Femes  et  des  Recompenses,  2 vol.  in-8®. 

Beccaria  fut  le  premier  a examiner  I’efficacite  des  peines , d’apres 
leurs  effets  sur  le  coeur  humain  ; a calculer  la  force  des  motifs  qui  pous- 
sent  I’individu  au  crime , et  celle  des  contre-motifs  que  la  loi  doit  leur 
opposer.  Ce  genre  de  merite  analytique  fut  moins  la  cause  de  son  grand 
succes  que  le  courage  avec  lequel  il  attaquait  des  erreurs  accreditees  , et 
cette  eloquence  d’humanite  qui  repand  un  vif  interet  sur  tout  son  ou- 
vrage ; mais  il  est  depourvu  de  methode , il  n’est  point  conduit  par  un 
principe  general,  il  ne  fait  qu’effleurer  les  questions  les  plus  impor- 
tantes , il  evite  avec  soin  les  discussions  de  pratique  ou  Ton  aurait  trop  vu 
qu’il  est  etranger  a la  science  positive  de  la  jurisprudence ; il  annonce 
deux  objets  distincts,  les  debts  et  les  peines,  il  ajoute  occasionellement 

procedure , et  ces  trois  vastes  carrieres  lui  fournissent  difficilenient  la 
matiere  d’un  petit  volume. 

Dire  que,  dans  cet  ouvrage,  Bentham  a comble  une  grande  lacune 
dans  la  science  de  la  legislation , c’est  faire  entrevoir  le  merite  du  Traite 
des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses.  L’humanite  reclame  I’application  des  doc- 
trines contenues  dans  la  seconde  partie.  Bentham  y a joint  un  Manuel 
d' E'conomie  politique , ou  I’auteur  s’occupe  specialement  des  primes  et 
encouragements. 

3®  De  V Organisatiori  judiciaire,  i vol.  in-8®. 

4®  Tactique  des  Assemblies  legislatives,  2 vol.  in- 8®. 

Les  circonstances  ou  la  Belgique  se  trouve  placee  maintenant , font  de 
ces  deux  derniers  traites  des  ouvrages  de  circonstance.  Le  dernier  ren- 
ferme  des  principes  rigoureux  sur  les  propositions , deliberations , votes 
et  elections  ; il  se  termine  par  un  traite  fort  interessant , amusant  meme , 
des  sophismes  politiques , et  par  un  examen  critique  de  la  fameuse  De- 
claration des  droits  de  rhomme. 

5®  Lettres  sur  VUsure,  i vol.  in- 8®. 

6“  Lettres  sur  VEspagne  et  le  Portugal,  i vol.  in-8“. 

7®  Traite  des  Preuves  judiciaires. 

8®  Essai  sur  la  Nomenclature  et  les  Classifications  des  principales  bran- 
ches des  connaissances  humaines. 
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2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

Bentham  reprend  ici  le  travail  de  Bacon , celui  de  d’Alembert ; il  en 
montre  les  defauts  et  propose  un  plan  ‘ superieur  a celui  de  ces  deux 
grands  homines , autant  que  les  connaissances  actuelles'  I’emportent  sur 
celles  du  temps  od  ils  ont  vecu. 

Voila  le  releve  complet  des  ouvrages  de  Bentham. 

On  sera  etonne  qu’une  collection  si  vaste  n’offre  aucun  traite  sur  la 
constitution  politique  ou  la  forme  du  gouvernement : I’auteur  a-t-il  re- 
garde toutes  ces  formes  comme  indifferentes , ou  a-t-il  pense  qu’il  ne  pent 
y avoir  aucune  certitude  dans  la  theorie  des  pouvoirs  politiques  ? II  n’est 
guere  probable  qu’une  telle  opinion  put  exister  dans  I’esprit  d’un  philo- 
sophe  anglais , et  on  pent  etre  certain  que  ce  n’est  pas  celle  de  Bentham  ; 
mais  il  est  bien  loin  d’attacher  une  preference  exclusive  a aucune  forme 
de  gouvernement.  Il  pense  que  la  meilleure  constitution  pour  un  peuple 
est  celle  a laquelle  il  est  accoutume.  Il  pense  que  le  bonheur  est  I’unique 
but,  I’unique  objet  d’une  valeur  intrinseque , et  que  la  liberte  politique 
n’est  qu’un  bien  relatij]  un  des  moyens  pour  arriver  a ce  but.  Il  pense 
qu’un  peuple,  avec  de  bonnes  lois,  meme  sans  aucun  pouvoir  politique, 
peut  arriver  a un  haut  degre  de  bonheur;  et  qu’au  contraire  avec  les 
plus  grands  pouvoirs  politiques,  s’il  a de  mauvaises  lois , il  sera  neces- 
sairement  malheureujt. 

Ceux  done  qui  chercheraient  dans  ses  ecrits  des  principes  exclusifs 
contre  telle  ou  telle  forme  de  gouvernement  seraient  trompes  dans  leur 
attente.  Les  lecteurs  qui  ont  besoin  des  stimulants  de  la  satire  et  de  la 
declamation  ne  trouveront  rien  qui  les  satisfasse.  Conserve!*  en  corri- 
geant;  etudierles  circonstances ; menager  les  prejuges  dominants,  meme 
deraisonnables ; preparer  les  innovations  de  loin,  de  maniere  qu’elles  ne 
semblent  plus  etre  des  innovations  ; eviter  les  deplacements,  les  secousses 
soit  de  propriete , soit  de  pouvoirs  ; ne  pas  troubler  le  cours  des  espe- 
rances  et  des  habitudes  ; reformer  les  abus  sans  blesser  les  interets  ac- 
tuels  : tel  est  I’esprit  constant  des  ouvrages  de  Bentham. 

CONDITIONS  DE  LA  SOUSCRIPTION. 

Cette  Edition  formera  trois  volumes  in-8°  a deux  colonnes , sur  beau  papier  v^lin  sa- 
tiu6  , qui  seront  divises  en  six  demi-volumes , qui  paraitront  de  mois  en  mois. 

Le  prix  de  chaque  demi-volume  est  fixe  a 2 fl.  5o  (5  fr.) ; a Londres,  chez  R.  Heward,  2 
Wellington  Street,  Strand;  Treuttel  et  Wurtz,  3o  Soho  Square;  7 shillings. 

A I’apparition  du  troisieme  demi-volume  le  prix  sera  irrevocablement  portd  a 3 fl. 

L’edition  de  Paris,  compos^e  de  i3  vol.  in-8°,  cofite  plus  de  no  fr. 

A BRUXELLES  ON  SOUSCRIT : 


CHEZ  LOUIS  HAUMAN  ET  COMPAGNIE, 
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^Kom  soul  01/  nooen  iieivara, 


SPECIMEN. 


(Ju’est-ce  que  donner  une  bonne  raison  en 
fiiil  de  loi?  e’est  all6guer  des  biens  ou  des  niaux 
que  celte  loi  tend  a produire:  aulantde  biens, 
autant  d’arguments  en  sa  faveur : aulant  de 
inaux  , autant  d’arguments  centre  elle.  Mais  il 
ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  des  biens  ou  des  maux 
ne  sont  autre  chose  que  des  plaisirs  ou  des 
peines. 

(^u’est-ce  que  donner  une  fausse  raison? 
e’est  allcguer  pour  ou  contre  une  loi  toute  autre 
cliose  que  ses  effets , soit  en  bien  , soit  en  mal. 

llien  de  plus  simple  , et  cependant  rien  de 
])lus  nouveau.  Ce  n’est  pas  le  principe  de  I’uti- 
iitc  qui  est  nouveau ; au  contraire  , il  est  neces- 
sairement  aussi  ancien  que  I’espbce  humaine. 
Tout  ce  qu’il  y a de  vrai  dans  la  morale  , tout 
ce  qu’il  y a de  bon  dans  les  lois,  emane  de  ce 
principe ; mais  il  a 6t6  le  plus  souvent  suivi 
par  instinct,  tandis  qu’il  etait  combattu  par 
raisonnement.  Si  dans  les  livres  de  legislation 
il  jette  ^'a  et  la  quelques  etincelles  , elles  sont 
bientdt  etouffees  dans  la  fum^e  qui  les  envi- 
ronne.  Beccaria  est  le  seul  qui  merite  une 
exception  ; et  cependant  il  y a encore  dans 
son  ouvrage  quelques  raisonnements  tires  des 
fausses  sources. 

Il  y a pres  de  deux  mille  ans  qu’Aristote  avait 
entrepris  de  former,  sous  le  nom  de  Sophismes, 
un  catalogue  complet  des  diverses  nianibres  de 
deraisonner.  Ce  catalogue , perfectionne  a 
1 aide  des  lumibres  qu’un  si  long  intervalle  a pu 
fournir,  aurait  ici  sa  place  et  son  utilite  : mais 
e'est  un  travail  qui  menerait  trop  loin.  Je  me 
bornerai  ^ presenter  quelques  chefs  d’erreurs 
en  matibre  de  legislation  ; e’est  une  espbee  de 
carte  reduite  des  fausses  routes  les  plus  com- 
munes. Le  principe  de  I’utilite  sera  mis  dans 
un  plus  grand  jour  par  ce  contraste. 

1.  Antiquitc  de  la  loi  n’est  pas  raison. 

L’antiquite  d’une  loi  peut  etablir  un  prbjugb 

en  sa  faveur,  mais  elle  ne  fait  point  raison  par 
elle-meme.  Si  la  loi  dont  il  s’agit  a contribue 
au  bonheur  public , plus  elle  est  ancienne  , 
]dus  il  est  aise  de  constater  ses  bons  effets  et 
de  prouver  son  utilite  d’une  manibre  directe. 

2.  Autorili,  7'eligieuse  n’est  pas  raison. 

Cette  manibre  de  raisonner  est  devenue  rare 

de  nos  jours,  mais  pendant  long-temps  elle  a 
prevalu.  L’ouvrage  d’Algernon  Sydney  est  rem- 
pli  de  citations  de  V Ancien  Testament , et  il  y 
trouve  de  quoi  fonder  un  systbme  de  demo- 
cratie  , comme  Bossuet  y a trouvd  les  bases  du 
pouvoir  absolu.  Sydney  voulait  conibattre  avec 
leurs  propres  arraes  les  partisans  du  droit  di- 
vin  et  de  I’obeissance  passive. 

Si  on  suppose  qu’une  loi  emane  de  la  Divi- 
nitb,  on  suppose  qu’elle  emane  de  la  sagesse 
et  de  la  bontb  suprime.  Une  telle  loi  ne  pour- 


rait  done  avoir  pour  objet  que  I’utilitb  la  plus 
eminente  : or  , e’est  toujours  celte  utilite  qu’il 
faut  mettre  en  Evidence  pour  justifier  la  loi. 

3.  Reproche  d’ innovation  n’est  pas  raiwn, 

Rejeter  toute  innovation , e’est  rejeter  tout 

progrbs : dans  quel  etat  serions-nous  si  on  efit 
suivi  ce  principe  jusqu’a  present?  car  enfin, 
tout  ce  qui  existe  a commence;  tout  ce  qui  est 
etablissement  a bte  innovation,  Ceux  qui  ap- 
prouvent  aujourd’hui  une  loi  comme  ancienne, 
I’auraient  blambe  autrefo.s  comme  nouvelle. 

4.  Dijinition  arbitrab'e  n’est  pas  raison. 

Rien  n’est  plus  commun  parmi  les  juriscon- 

sultes  et  les  ecrivains  politiques , que  de  fon- 
der des  raisonnements  et  meme  de  construire 
de  longs  ouvrages  sur  des  dbfinitions  purement 
arbitraires.  Tout  I’artifice  consiste  d prendre 
un  mot  dans  un  sens  particulier,  bloignb  de  son 
usage  vulgaire , a employer  ce  mot  comme  on  ne 
I’a  jamais  employe , et  a derouter  les  lecteurs  par 
une  apparence  de  profondeur  et  de  mystbre. 

Montesquieu  lui-mbme  est  lombe  dans  ce 
vice  de  raisonnement , des  le  dbbut  de  son  ou- 
vrage. Voulant  definir  la  loi , il  proebde  de  me- 
taphore  en  metaphore  : il  rapproche  les  objets 
les  plus  disparates,  la  Divinitb  , le  monde  ma- 
teriel ; les  intelligences  superieures , les  betes 
et  les  liommes.  On  apprend  enfin  que  les  lois 
sont  des  rapports , et  des  rapports  Uemels,  Ainsi 
la  definition  est  plus  obscure  que  la  chose  a 
definir.  Le  mot  foi , dans  le  sens  propre,  fait 
naitre  une  idee  passablement  claire  dans  tous 
les  esprits : le  mot  rapport  n’en  fait  naitre  au- 
cune.  Le  mot  loi,  dans  le  sens  figurb,  ne  pro- 
duit  que  des  Equivoques,  et  Montesquieu, 
qui  devait  dissiper  ces  tbnebres,  les  redouble. 

Le  caraetbre  d’une  fausse  definition , e’est 
de  ne  pouvoir  pas  etre  employee  d’une  ma- 
nibre fixe.  Un  peu  plus  loin  {eh.  in)  I’auteur 
definit  la  loi  autrement:  La  loi  en  general, 
dit-il , est  la  raison  humaine , en  tant  qu’elle  gou- 
verne  tous  les  peoples  de  la  terre.  Les  termes 
sont  plus  farailiers  , mais  il  n’en  rbsulte  pas  une 
idee  plus  claire.  S’ensuit-il  que  tant  de  lois 
contradictoires  ou  feroces  ou  absurdes , dans 
un  etat  perpetuel  de  changement,  soient  tou- 
jours la  raison  humaine?  Il  me  semble  que  la 
raison,  loin  d’etre  la  loi,  est  souvent  en  oppo- 
sition avec  elle. 

Ce  premier  chapitre  de  Montesquieu  a pro- 
duit  bien  du  galimatias.  On  s’est  creuse  I’esprit 
pour  chercher  des  mystbres  metaphysiques  ou 
il  n’y  en  a point.  Beccaria  lui-rnbme  s’est  laissb 
entrainer  par  cette  notion  obscure  des  rapports. 
Interroger  un  homme  pour  savoir  s’il  est  inno- 
cent ou  coupable , e’est  le  forcer , dit-il,  de  s’ac- 
cuser  lui-mbme.  Ce  procedb  le  cheque,  et  pour- 
quoi  ? parce  que , selon  lui , e’est  eonfondre  tous 
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This  day  is  published  in  Octavo,  Price  Hi.  chth, 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  PUNISHMENT.  By  Jeresiy  BENTHiVM. 

ThU  work  njatclies  wHI‘  tlie  ‘ Rationale  of  Uevvard ; ’ forming  therewith  the  translation  of  the  work  pub. 
lisheii  in  French,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Beniham,  by  ilie  late  M.  Etienne  Dumont,  of  Geneva.  The 
language  is  in  some  parts  that  of  the  original  by  Mr.  Beniham  ; in  other  parts  a Uanslation  ftom  the  French 
by  a friend,  the  same  by  whom  the  translation  from  the  French  was  made  in  the  ‘ Rationale  of  Reward.’ 

To  this  work  also  will  be  subjoined  the  < i'eiial  Cocje  fables,’  herein  above  mentione4  as  being  subjoined  to 
Volume  I.  of  the  Constitutional  Code  ; consideration  had  of  the  near-  relation  which  the  matter,  whereof  they 
present  the  heads,  bears  to  the  subject  of  ptinishment.  ' 


Also  Just  published,  Price  Hi. 

OFFICIAL  APTITUDE 
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EXPENSE  MINIMIZED, 
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Just  Published,  Price  16^. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CODE,  for  the  Use  of  alt.  Nations  and  all 
GovERNJinNTs  professing  Liberal  Opinions.  Vol.  I.  To  be  completed  in  three  Volumes. 

0/  l~ol.ll  the  greater  part,  consisting  of  CHAP.  X,  DEFENS1P~E  FORCE,  is 
already  printed  off. 

This  Volume  contains  the  Table  of  Contents  for  the  about-to-be-published  Penal  Codes. 

Tills  first  Volume  contains  pages  597,  besides  preface,  chapters  9 ; titles  these  : Chap.  1. 
Territory  of  the  States,  Name,  Situation,  Boundaries,  Divisions. — 2.  Ends  and  Means. 
— 3.  Sovereignty,  in  whom. — 4.  Authorities. — 5.  Constitutive  Authority. — 6.  Legislature. 
— 7.  Legislator’s  Inaugural  Declaration. — 8.  Prime  Minister. — 9.  Ministers  collectively. 

Subjoined  to  this  volume  is  a Table  of  the  Contents  of  all  three  volumes,  as  shewn  by 
the  titles  of  their  chapters  and  sections. 

Also,  tables  of  the  contents  of  a proposed  Penal  Code  about  to  be  published ; as  shewn 
in  like  manner  by  the  titles  of  the  chapters  and  sections.  By  the  existing  demand  for 
such  a work  has  been  suggested  this  preparatory  notice  of  the  contents,  notwithstanding 
its  want  of  connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  work. 

Of  Volume  II.  titles  of  chapters  these:  Chap.  10.  Defensive  Force. — 11.  Ministers 
severally. 

Of  Volume  III.  titles  of  chapters  these  : Chap.  12.  Judiciary  collectively. — 13.  Judges 
immediate  ; Deputy  permanent. — 15.  Judges  immediate  ; Deputy  occasional. — 16.  Quasi- 
Jury. — 17.  Judiciary  Inspectors. — 18.  Immediate  Government  Advocates. — 19.  Govern- 
ment Advocate-General. — 20.  Eleemosynary  Advocates. — 21.  Immediate  Judiciary 
Registrars. — 22.  Appellate  Judicatories. — 23.  Appellate  Judiciary  Registrars. — 24.  Pro- 
fessional Lawyers. — 25.  Justice  Minister. — 26.  Local  Headmen. — 27.  Local  Registrars. 
— 28.  Judiciary  Messengers. — 29.  Prehensors. — 30.  Sub-legislatures. — 31.  Sub-legisla- 
tion Ministers — 32.  Government  Simple  or  Federative. 

Considered  as  a whole  (this  same  Constitutional  Code),  the  States  for  the  use  of 
which  it  has  been  framed  are, — in  the  present  generation,  principally  the  several 
new  States  built  or  building  in  America,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy, 
in  some  future  generation  any  other  States  to  which  it  may  happen  to  put  off 
their  present  forms  of  government  respectively,  and  put  on  that  of  a Commonwealth.  But 
as  to  particular  parts,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  considerable,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  not 
less  susceptible  of  being  adapted  to  any  one  form  of  government  than  to  any  other. 
Chapters  to  which  this  observation  will  be  found  applicable  are  all  the  several  chapters 
contained  in  the  three  volumes,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  first  Chapters  in  the  first 
volume  as  now  published. 

In  the  first  volume,  chap.  5.  Legislation,  sec.  29.  Member’s  Motions — may  be  seen  the 
principle  of  an  arrangement  by  which  a Code,  when  once  fixed  and  enacted,  may,  for 
everlasting,  be  preserved  from  being  overgrown  by  a sort  ot  Jungle  composed  of  Com- 
ment, grounded  on  judicial  decisions,  analogous  to  those  of  which  the  fictitious  sort 
of  law,  so  improperly  styled  umuritten  law,  is  composed.  Of  the  particular  component 
arrangements  by  which  this  so  highly  desirable  object  is  accomplished,  the  remainder 
will  be  seen  in  the  second  section  of  Volume  three,  intitled  as  follows  : Sec.  19.  Judge’s 
contested-interpretation-reporting  Function. — 20.  Judge’s  eventually-emendative  Func- 
tion.— 21.  Judge’s  sistitive  or  execution-staying  Function. — 22,  Judge’s  pre-interpretative 
Function. 


Just  Published,  by  the  same  Aiitlm',  Price  2s,  printed  and  published  as  above. 

DISPATCH-COURT  PROPOSAL,  being  a proposal  for  the  institution  of  a Judica- 
tory for  ascertaining,  by  experiment  on  a small  scale,  the  eligibility  of  an  all-comprehensive  substitution  of 
the  actual  summary,  with  appropriate  amendments,  to  the  so-styled  regular  mode  of  judicature : preparatorily 
to  the  institution  of  Local  Judicatories  for  the  application  of  the  proposed  system. 

In  the  Press,  and  toill  speedily  he  published, 

EQUITY  DISPATCH  COURT  PROPOSED  BILL  ; being  the  same,  some  account 
of  which  is  given  in  the  above  proposal. 


2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  Price  10s. 

JUSTICE  AND  CODIFICATION  PETITIONS  : 

BEING 

FORMS  PROPOSED  FOR  SIGNATURE  BY  ALL  PERSONS 
WHOSE  DESIRE  IT  IS  TO  SEE 

JUSTICE 

NO  LONGER  SOLD,  DELAYED,  OR  DENIED; 

AND  TO  OBTAIN  A POSSIBILITY  OF  THAT 

ot  tlje  EaUj, 

IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  WANT  OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SUBJECTED  TO 

UNJUST  PUNISHMENT 


DEPRIVED  OF  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THEIR  RIGHTS. 
Drafts  from  the  above  proposed  Petitions  by 
JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

Published  hy  Robert  Heward,  2,  WeUington  Street,  Strand,  London, 
ALSO 

A FEW  COPIES  OF  MR.  BENTHAM’S  ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE, 

ENTITLED 

EMANCIPATE  YOUR  COLONIES. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  Wellington-St.,  Strand. 

Price  Two  Shillings. 

ALSO 

THE  WORKS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM, 

IN  french; 

Published  by  Louis  Hauman  and  Co.  Brussels.  To  be  completed  is  6 demi.jVol?.  8vo. 
Price  7s,  each  denii-Pblume. 

1600  copies  have  been  already  sold. 

those  on  Legislation,  not  feioer  than  80,000  Volumes  have 
and  Polish  America,  m the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  now  of  late  in  the  German 
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Works  sold  by  Robert  Heward, 


The  following  Jt^orks  of  Jisbemy  BENTHAsr, 

£sq.,  may  also  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the 

Westminster  Review,  No,  2,  /Wellington 

Street,  Strand. 

PANOPTICON,  or  the  INSPEC- 

TION-HOUSE  : containing  the  idea  of 
a new  principle  of  Construction,  applicable 
to  any  sort  of  Establishment,  in  which  per- 
sons of  any  description  are  to  be  kept  under 
Inspection  ; and  in  particular  to  Peniten- 
tiary Houses,  Prisons,  Houses  of  Industry, 
Work-Houses,  Poor-Houses,  Manufactories, 
Mad-Houses,  Lazarettos,  Hospitals,  and 
Schools  : with  a Plan  of  Managementadapt- 
ed  to  the  Principle,  1791,  2 vols.  small  8vo. 
Payne  and  Foss,  price  14#.  pp.  vii  and  612. 

ESSAY  on  POLITICAL  TAC- 
TICS ; containing  six  of  the  principal  Rules 
proper  to  be  observed  by  a Political  Assem- 
bly, in  the  process  of  forming  a Decision  ; 
with  the  Reasons  on  which  they  are 
grounded,  and  a comparative  application  of 
them  to  Britisli  and  French  practice,  being 
a Fragment  of  a larger  Work,  a sketch  of 
which  is  subjoined,  1791.  4to.  pp.  64, 
price  2s.  6d. 

TRUTH  versus  ASHURST;  or 

Law  as  it  is,  contrasted  with  what  it  is  said 
to  be.  Written  in  December,  1792.  16 

pages.  Printed  by  T.  Moses,  Wilderness 
Row,  1823.  Price  6d. 

SCOTCH  REFORM  compared 
with  ENGLISH  NON-REFORM  : in  a 
series  of  Letters  to  Lord  Grenville,  1806. 
8 VO.  pp.  100  closely  printed  : relative  to  the 
Judicial  Establishment  in  Scotland  and 
England.  Ridgway,  price  6#. 

“ SWEAR  NOT  AT  ALL;”  con- 
taining an  exposure  of  the  Needlessness 
and  Mischievousness,  as  well  as  Anti-chris- 
tianity  of  the  ceremony  of  an  Oath,  with 
proof  of  the  abuses  of  it,  especially  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Printed  1812  ; pub- 
lished 1817.  Hunter,  8vo.  price  3s.  Qd, 

TABLE  of  SPRINGS  of  AC- 

TION: printed  anno  1815:  published 

anno  1817.  Hunter,  8vo.  price  2s. 

CHRESTOMATHIA.  Part  I. 

explanatory  of  a proposed  School  for  the 
extension  of  the  new  System  of  Instruction 
to  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  for  the 
use  of  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  of 
life,  1816,  8vo.  Part  II.  being  an  Essay  on 
Nomenclature  and  Classification  ; including 
a critical  examination  of  the  Encyclopedical 
Table  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  improved  by 
D'Alembert;  1817-  With  Tables.  Hunter, 
and  Payne  and  Fox,  price  15#. 

PLAN  of  PARLIAMENTARY 

REFORM,  with  reasons  for  each  Article: 
and  an  Introduction,  shewing  the  necessity 
pf  radical,  and  the  inadequacy  of  moderate 


Reform:  I8I7.  Hunter,  8vo.  price  8s, 
pp.  cccxxvii  and  52.  Re-printed  and  re- 
published with  Notes  and  Alterations,  by  J. 
T.  Wooler,  price  3s.  6d. 

PAPERS  relative  to  CODIFICA- 
TION and  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION:  in- 
cluding Correspondence  with  the  Russian 
Emperor,  &c.  Payne  and  Foss,  and 
Hunter.  8vo.  1817,  pp,  283,  price  8s. 

CHURCH -OF-ENGLANDISM 

and  its  CATECHISM  examined  : preceded 
by  Strictures  on  the  Exclusionary  System, 
as  pursued  in  the  National  Society’s 
Schools : interspersed  with  parallel  views 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Established 
Churches ; and  concluding  with  Remedies 
Proposed  for  Abuses  Indicated ; and  an 
Examination  of  the  Parliamentary  System 
of  Church  Reform  lately  pursued,  and  still 
pursuing  : — including  the  Proposed  New 
Churches.  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Ex- 
change, 8vo,  pp.  794,  mostly  very  closely 
printed:  price  20s.  Printed,  1817:  pub- 
lished, 1818. 

BENTHAM’S  RADICAL  RE- 
FORM BILL.  E.  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
1819,  pp.  51.  Reasons  in  Notes,  pp.  34, 
price  4s. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  RE- 
STRICTIVE and  PROHIBITORY  COM- 
MERCIAL SYSTEM,  especially  with  a re- 
ference to  the  decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes 
of  July,  1820. 

“ Leave  as  alone.” 

From  the  MSS.  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 
By  John  Bowring.  Effingham  Wilson. 
Royal  Exchange,  8vo.  price  2s. pp.  xi  and  44. 

LETTERS  to  COUNT  TORENO, 

on  the  proposed  Penal  Code  delivered  in  by 
the  Legislation  Committee  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  April  25th,  1821  : written  at  the 
Count’s  request.  R.  and  A.  Taylor,  Shoe 
Lane,  1822,  pp.  128,  price  4s. 

CODIFICATION  PROPOSAL, 

addressed  to  all  Nations  professing  Liberal 
Opinions.  M‘Creery,  Took’s  Court,  1822, 
pp.  76-  Supplement,  1827,  Hansard : 
pp.  30,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  BOOK  of  FALLACIES  ; 

from  unfinished  papers  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 
By  a Friend.  1824,  pp.  v and  411,  price  12s. 

The  RATIONALE  of  REWARD, 

by  Jeremy  Bentham.  Hunt,  Tavistock 
Street,  1825,  pp.  352.  Translated  by  a 
Friend  from  M.  Dumont’s  “ Traites  des  Re- 
compenses,” as  above,  with  the  benefit  of 
some  parts  of  the  Original,  which  were  in 
English,  price  12s, 

RATIONALE  of  JUDICIAL 

EVIDENCE,  specially  applied  to  English 
practice,  1827.  Five  thick  vols.  8vo.  price 
31,  in  boards. 


2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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I. 

POETRY  OF  THE  MAGYARS, 

RECEDED  BY  A SKETCH  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE  OF  HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA. 

By  John  Bowring,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  M.R.A.S. 

Societ.  Isl.  Fris,  Gron.  Par.  Lug.  Bat.  Taur.  Lior.  Athen.  &c.  &c.  Socius.  8vo.  12«. 

j4/id,  hy  the  same  Anthw, 

II. 

Russian  Anthoiogy,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices. 

2 vols.  12»io.  15«.  Second  Eililion. 

III. 

Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain.  8vo.  10#.  6d, 

IV. 

Batavian  Anthology,  or  Specimens  of  the  Dutch  Poets  ; with  a History  of  the  Poetical 
Literature  of  Holland.  12mo.  Ss, 

V. 

Servian  Popular  Poetry.  12«io.  8#. 

VI. 

Speciaiens  of  the  Polish  Poets.  12»io.  8«. 

VII. 

Matins  and  Vespers.  Royal  18;«o.  6#.  Demy  As.  Second  Edition. 

VIII. 

Hymns.  Demy  16w/o.  3#. 

IX. 

De-tails  of  Imprisonment,  Arrest,  and  Liberation  of  an  Englisraian  by  the  Bourbon 
Governaient  of  France.  8uo.  4#. 

X. 

Peter  Schlemihl.  Suo.  6#.  6c/.  Second  Edition. 

XI. 

Contestacion  a.  las  Observaciones  de  D.  Juan  Bernardo  Ooavan  Sobre  la  Esclavitud 
de  los  Negros.  4/o.  2#. 

XII. 

Observations  on  the.  Restrictive  and  Prohibitory  Commercial  System  from  the  MSS. 
of  Jereaiv  Bentha.m,  Esq.  Hvo.  2s. 


XIII, 

Letter  to  the  RightHonobable  George  Canning  on  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts* 
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Works  sold  by  Robert  Heward, 


It  is  proposed  to  publish,  in  Two  Volumes  Octavo, 

Price  to  Subscribers  ^ 1 Is.  to  Non-Subscribers  ^ 1 4s. 

THE  SONGS  OF  SCANDINAVIA, 

TUANSLATED  BY 

Dr.  bowring  and  Mr.  BORROW. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  KING  OF  DENMARK,  BY  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY, 


The  First  Volume  will  contain  about  One  Hundred  Specimens  of  the  Ancient  Popular 
Ballads  of  North  Western  Europe,  arranged  under  the  Heads  of  Heroic,  Supernatural, 
Historical,  and  Domestic  Poems. 

The  Second  Volume  will  represent  the  Modern  School  of  Danish  Poetry,  from  the  time 
of  Tullin,  giving  the  most  remarkable  lyrical  productions  of  Ewald,  Oehlenschlseger, 
Baggesen,  Ingemann,  and  many  others. 

_To  England  and  to  Denmark — nations  formed  by  habit,  education  and  position,  for 
friendly  and  intimate  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling — it  is  believed  the  proposed 
Collection  will  present  many  points  of  common  interest.  Each  traces  its  origin  to  the 
same  great  source ; each  speaks  a language  whose  affinities  may  be  traced  through 
numberless  modifications  ; and  each  still  preserves  those  prominences  of  character,  that 
quiet  courage  and  intellectual  sedateness,  that  perseverance  in  research,  that  unwilling- 
ness to  unite,  and  cordiality  when  united,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  both  the 
Scandinavian  and  the  Teutonic  branches  of  the  Gothic  race. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  certain  men  of  the  North  first  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Britain.  They  were  few  amidst  the  many  ; — they  began  as  the  servants, 
they  ended  by  becoming  the  lords  of  those  among  whom  they  dwelt.  The  yielding 
Briton  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Cymrw  ; the  hardy  Saxon  possessed  himself  of  the  rich 
fields,  the  fertilizing  streams,  the  forests  and  cities  of  England. 

For  what  Britain  has  become  since  that  period,  we  refer  to  History.  What  she  would 
have  been  but  for  those  hardy  Northern  adventurers,  who  can  say?  To  them,  as  far  as 
inquiry  can  trace  the  progress  of  intellect  upon  institutions,  she  owes  her  greatness  and 
her  glory.  They  were  the  stamina  whose  seed  is  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
subduing  and  creating  magnificent  nations,  and  planting  the  Gothic  family  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  they  have  carried  civilization  with  them  ; 
wherever  they  have  rested,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  freedom  and  of  happiness. 

Happily  the  period  of  hostile  rivalry  appears  passing  awaj’.  The  history  of  by-gone 
centuries  is  not  the  history  of  friends  and  brethren.  We  have  met  in  bloody  bravery,  to 
exchange  hatred  for  hatred  and  injury  for  injury.  We  have  been  rendering  to  each  other 
evil  passions  and  evil  deeds  ; — we,  who  ought  to  have  been  refreshing  and  invigorating 
and  exciting  one  another  by  the  interchange  of  high  and  holy  thoughts,  of  generous 
purposes,  of  warm  affections,  of  beneficent  doings.  The  debt  of  justice  is  due  from 
England  to  the  North.  Our  men  of  science  and  of  song  have  found  their  way  over  all 
Scandinavia,  while  Scandinavian  genius  has  not  received  its  merited  welcome  here. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  North  since  the  brethren  parted,  and  many  a strain  has 
been  sung  worthy  of  the  voice  of  Fame  and  the  place  of  honour;  but  those  strains  have 
not  been  heard  in  England.  We  make  our  appeal  against  this  neglectful  indifference; 
and  with  the  best  auxiliaries  which  zeal  and  study  can  give  us,  we  will  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  the  halls  of  our  country  a train  of  brotherly  and  distinguished  guests. 

It  will  be  less  our  object  to  criticise  the  productions  of  the  North  than  to  point  out 
these  great  sources  of  romantic  poetry,  in  whose  various  currents  so  many  of  our  illustrious 
bards  havefound  inspiration.  Others  may  track  the  influence  of  Scandinavian  Sagas  upon 
the  ballads  of  England,  and  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border.  But  as  far  as  our 
notes  and  illustrations  can  assist  the  right  understanding  of  the  original,  they  will  be 
introduced. 

Subscribers  names  will  be  received  by  Robert  Heward,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 


2,  Wellington  Street,"  Strand. 


IS 


Just  Published,  Price  Four  Shillings,  30  pages  Music  Folio,  with  Plates. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


TO  MY  DAUGHTER, 

FOR  PLAYING  ON  THE 

ENHARMONIC  GUITAR. 

Being  an  attempt  to  effect  the  execution  of  correct  harmony,  on  principles 
analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient  Enharmonic. 


By  a Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


Lo.vdo.v:  Printed  for  Gouldino  and  D’Almaine,  20,  Soho  Square;  and  sold  by 
Robert  Heward,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand  ; and  all  Music  Sellers.  ^ 


Plate 

I.  Delineation  of  the  Enharmonic  Finger- 

board, of  the  natural  size  ; to  serve 
as  a model  for  construction. 

II.  Representation  of  the  Enharmonic 

Guitar  ; on  a scale  of  one-third. 

Title  Page. 

Preface. 

Index. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

Chap. 

I.  Introduction. 

II.  Of  Unison. 

III.  Of  the  Octave, 

IV.  Of  other  Harmonious  Combina- 

Huns. 

, V.  Of  the  cause  of  the  agreeable  effect 
of  these  Combinations. 

VI.  Of  Ratios,  Measures,  the  Harino- 
nical  Canon,  and  the  Addition 
and  Subtraction  of  Intervals. 

Vfl,  Of  the  Approximative  Scale. 

VIII.  Of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
intervals  existing  among  the  Con- 
sonances. 

IX.  On  the  Major  and  Minor  Series. 

X.  Of  the  other  notes  of  the  Canon, 
called  Dissonances. 

XI.  On  the  connection  between  Harmony 
and  Melody,  And  the  Harmonical 
Circle. 

XII.  On  changes  of  Key,  and  the  Com- 
pound Intervals  produced  in  con- 
sequence. 

XIII.  On  the  Division  of  the  Enharmonic 
Finger-board, 


On  Mutations, 

XV . On  the  Sounds  called  Harmonics. 

XVI.  On  the  Compensation  for  De- 
pression, 

XVII.  Of  practice  in  a single  Key. 
XVIII.  On  the  method  of  Tuning. 

XIX.  On  the  method  of  correcting 
False  Strings. 

XX.  Details  of  Description  of  the 
Instrument. 

XXI.  Miscellaneous  Observations. 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

XXII.  Of  practice  in  the  Mutations. 
XXIII.  Of  the  Synonymous  Major  and 
Minor. 

XXIV.  Of  the  change  to  the  Key  of  the 

Fourth, 

XXV.  Of  other  changes  of  Key. 

XXVI.  On  Temperament. 

XXVII.  On  various  applications  of  the 
Enharmonic. 

XXVIII.  On  the  proofs  of  identity  of 
design  with  the  Enharmonic 
of  the  ancients. 

APPENDIX. 

XXIX.  On  Vibrations. 

XXX.  On  the  way  in  which  the  Cor- 
rection for  Depression  varies 
in  different  cases. 

XXXI.  Tables,  lyc. 

XXXII.  Additions  and  alterations  during 
printing. 


CONTENTS. 

Chap. 

XIV. 


For  notices  of  this  worhysee  Spectator  of  Nov.  21, 
Harinonicon  for  Jan.  1830,  p.  35.— for  Feb.  1830,  p. 


1829. — Atlas  of  Dec.  13,  1829. — 
68.— for  April  1830,  p.  143, 
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Works  sold  by  Ttohert  Hetoard, 


THE 

FIRST  BOOK 


OF 

EUCLID’S  ELEMENTS. 


With 


Alterations  and  Familiar  Notes. 


Being  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Axioms  altogether;  and  to  establish 
the  Theory  of  Parallel  Lines,  without  the  introduction  of  any 
principle  not  common  to  other  parts  of  the  Elements. 


By  a Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


THIRD  EDITION. 


Price  U.  6d. 


Published  by  Robert  He  ward,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 
Sold  there,  and  by  Ridgway,  Piccadilly ; and  Grant,  Cambridge ; 
and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 

Printed  by  T.  C.  Hansard,  Paternoster  Row,  London'' 


1830. 


2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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On  the  lit  of  January,  1830,  was  Published, 

PRICE  TWOPENCE, 


CONTAINING  12  PAGES. 

THE  ARTICLE 


ON 


RADICAL  REFORM, 

FROM  THE 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 
N°.  XXIII. 


Re-published  on  the  1st  Jan.  1830,  by  Robert  Heward,  at  the  Office 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 
Sold  there,  and  by  B.  Steill,  20,  Paternoster  Row ; and  by  all 
Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
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Worlis  sold  by  Robert  Heward, 


9Bijer^en=|^anc. 

This  Paper,  -which  has  now  existed  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and 
wliich  has  triumphed  over  all  the  difficulties  thrown  in  its  way  by  foreign  military 
occupation,  and  protracted  warfare,  combines  within  its  columns,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
interest  of  a political  Journal,  a greater  body  of  commercial  intelligence  than  any  other 
continental  publication.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  indebted  for  its  very  extensive  circu- 
lation throughout  the  North  of  Europe,  a circulation  the  extent  of  which  may  be  more 
justly  computed  from,  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  merchant  of  eminence  in  any  of 
the  Baltic  ports,  who  is  notin  the  habit  of  regularly  seeing  the  <£bentn0  of  tlje 

ftjamhurg  H3oer^fn-|^ane,  a fact  that  will  be  confirmed  by  every  individual  acquainted 
with  the  northern  commercial  world. 

It  is  to  this  paper  that  the  proprietor  feels  himself  justified  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  advertising  public  of  England,  who  may  rely  upon  it,  that  there  is  no  other,  either 
English  or  Foreign,  that  affords  them  the  same  facilities  for  insuring  extensive  publicity 
among  one  particular  class, — the  commercial  public  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

An  additional  advantage  enjoyed  by  advertisers  in  this  paper,  is,  that  every  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  its  columns  isafterwards  placarded  in  the  Hall  of  the  the 

general  resort  of  all  the  principal  merchants  of  Hamburg,  where  it  remains  exposed  to 
public  view  for  the  period  of  one  Month. 

The  ‘250El'?'en^WaIIe  is  published  every  evening,  at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  enable  it 
to  leave  Hamburg  by  the  different  Mails  the  same  night. 

The  geographical  position  of  Hamburg,  and  the  improvements  already 

made  in  Steam  Navigation,  secure  to  this  city  for  many  years  the  advantage  of  constituting 
a connecting  link  in  the  intercourse  between  England  and  the  North  of  Europe.  It  was 
this  consideratio/?  that  induced  the  proprietor  of'  the  ‘2Boer?en-|^aIIe  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  to  establish  the  above  paper,  the  only  political  Journal  published  in  Germany  in 
the  English  language.  The  success  with  which  the  enterprise  has  been  crowned,  and  the 
extensive  circulation  which  the  paper  has  already  obtained,  more  particularly  in  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  interior  of  Germany,  prove  that  his  calculations  were 
well  founded. 

The  proprietor  feels  himself  justified,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  circulation  which 
the  K^amltmr0  Hffporter  has  already  obtained,  to  recommend  it  to  the  more  immediate 
attention  of  the  advertising  public. 

As  a vehicle  for  giving  publicity  in  the  North  of  Europe  to  the  novelties  of  English 
literature,  it  possesses  advantages  over  every  existing  publication,  in  as  much  as  its  circu- 
lation must  in  a great  measure  concentrate  itself  among  resident  English  families,  or  the 
admirers  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England.  Indeed,  to  render  the  paper  more 
attractive  to  the  latter  class  of  its  readers,  the  proprietor  has,  since  the  month  of  April 
last,  joined  to  it  (3Tlje  a periodical  paper  published  on  the  same  days  as  the 

|^ambur0  dtpoiter,  consisting  chietly  of  selections  from  the  English  and  North  American 
reviews  and  magazines,  and  which  is  given  gratuitously  to  the  Subscribers  to  the 
JUepotter, 

Hotel-keepers  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  heads  of  Coach-Office  estab- 
lishments, proprietors  of  new  inventions;  and,  in  short,  all  persons  the  success  of  whose 
undertakings  depends  more  immediately  upon  extensive  publicity,  will  find  an  occasional 
advertisement  in  the  columns  of  the  |llamliur0  Uleportef,  of  incalculable  advantage  in 
facilitating  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

The  f^amliur0  Reporter  is  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening,  early  enough 
to  leave  Hamburg  with  the  different  Mails  the  same  night;  and  here  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  greater  part,  not  only  of  the  foreign  Mails,  but  also  of 
those  for  the  interior  of  German}',  leave  Hamburg  on  those  evenings. 

Advertisements  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4 fa  (four  pence)  per  line  of  fifty-two  letters, 
and  no  additional  charge  is  made  for  translation. 

The  Office  in  London  for  the  is  at  No.  3,  Westmorland  Buildings, 

Aldersgate  Street,  where  orders,  advertisements,  and  communications  of  every  kind  for 
either  of  the  above  papers  are  received,  and  regularly  forwarded  to  Hamburg  by  the  first 
Mail.  Files  are  kept  at  the  Office  for  inspection,  and  every  species  of  local  information  is 
affor  ded. 
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2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


THE 


TRUE  THEORY 

OF 

rent, 

W OPPOSITION  TO  MR.  RICARDO  AND  OTHERS. 


being 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  FALLACIES  ON  RENT,  TITHES,  &c, 

In  the  form  of  a Review  of  Mr.  MiU's  Element,  of  Political  Economy. 


N 


By  the  Author  of  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laivs. 


This  pamphlet  was  published  before  the  Catechism  on  the  Com  I.aws,  and  is  in 
and  foundation. 


fact  its  ground-work 


SEVENTH  EDITION. 

The  additions  made  since  the  Third  Edition  are  distinguished  by  brackets  [ ]. 


LONDON: 


*’““hE war'd,  a!‘th1"^ffi^e’of?he^Ves'lmhX^^^  f I^^VIEW.  by  ROBERT 

Iheie,  and  by  B.  STEILL.  20,  Palemos'er  Row  • i London  ; and  sold 

Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review.  First  Editi^pu^Led^y  RSgvVay,’  DeT lefTBoe?"' ' 


Price  Threepence. 


1830. 


b 
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TFor/fs  sold  by  Robert  IJeivard, 


been  outc^  L"  J>i«  family  eat  nothin*  Wt  what  *' 

aan  to  j **"**  *®®®afacturera.*^°*"**®*'°®’  ®°  Emigration  Committeo  i a® 


c 


CATECHISM 


ON  THE 


WITH 


A w s; 


A LIST  OF  FALLACIES  AND  THE  ANSWEIiS. 


FIFTEENTH  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

The  additions  made  in  the  present  Edition  are  distinguished  by  hrachets  [ \ 
Each  Edition  indicates  the  publication  of  a Thotisand  on  the  general  total. 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 

THE  ARTICLE  ON  FREE  TRADE,  FROM  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  NO.  iiCXIlI. 
WITH  A COLLECTION  OF  OBJECTIONS  AND  THE  ANSWERS. 

By  a Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


“ He  would  recommend  him  to  huy  a little  Catechism  which  had  been  published  on  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
would  enable  him  to  answer  all  the  fallacies  of  the  Noble’  Peers  opposite  to  him.” — Mornina  Chronicle. 
Report  (/LORD  KING’S  Speech ; March  2,  1827. 

” If  Honourable  Members^  would  only  look  at  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws,  which  they  could  pro- 
cure tor  Sixpence,  anti  if,  after  perusjpg  it;  the  reasons  it  contained  were  not  satisfactory  to  convince  their 
minds  that  the  corn  trade  ought  to  be  a tree  tratle,  then  he  could  only  say  that  they  must  have  some  particular 
bias  which  prevented  them  from  coming  to  a just  conclusion  on  this  subject.” — Times,  Report  of  Mr. 
liVME.’S  Speech,  May  8,  \H2g.  > r j 


I.ONDON.  Published  on  the  1st  Jan.  1830,  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  by 
ROBl*  R 1 II  F.WA  RD,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  Wellington-street,  .Strand,  London  ; au(l 
sold  there,  and  by  R.  .STEILL,  20,  Paternoster  Row;  W.  STRANGE,  21,  Paternoster  Row  ; and  by  all 
Agents  of  ll:e  Wesiiniiister  Review. 

First  Edition  published  by  Ridgvvay,  Feb.  22,  1827. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


1831. 


*,•  The  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws  having  been  reduced  to  its  present  price  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  profit  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  expense  of  setting  up  the  press,  it  is  requested  that 
persons  pleased  tvlth  its  contents  unll  buy  one  additional  copy  and  give  away,  giving  the  prefer  ■ 
ence  to  individuals  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

Publishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  6s.  each, 
or  in  Half-Volumes  Qiiarterly,  price  18s. 

A NEW,  GREATLY  IMPROVED,  AND  CHEAP 
EDITION,  OF  THE 

J^NCYCLOP^DIA  BRITAN- 
NICA, with  Preliminary  Dissertations  j 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Professors 
Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Leslie,  To  be 
completed  in  20  vols.  4to.  With  a New 
Set  of  Engravings  on  Steel.  Edited  by 
Professor  Napier, 

In  this  edition  the  Supplement  is  incor- 
porated— everyarticle  is  thoroughly  revised, 
and  what  is  antiquated  or  imperfect,  super- 
seded by  new  and  more  complete  treatises. 
The  Editor  receives  the  assistance  of  many 
additional  contributors  of  the  higiiest  cele- 
brity in  science  and  literature,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  the  supjiort  of  tliose  emi- 
nent^individuals  by  whose  contributions  the 
late  Supplement  attained  so  high  a reputa- 
tion. 

Among  these  may  be  enumerated  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Barrow,  Jeffrey,  Mal- 
THUS,  Su-MNER,  IvORY,  WALLACE,  GrEVILLE, 

IVhately,  &e. 

Printed  for  Adam  Blade,  Edinburgh ; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  IVhittaker,  Trea- 
cher and  Co,,  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co., 
and  Jennings  and  Chaplin,  London  ; and 
John  Camming,  Dublin. 


GREAT  FLOODS. 

In  Octavo,  Second  Edition,  price  14j. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  GREAT 
FLOODS  of  AUGUST,  1829,  in  the 
Province  of  Moray,  and  adjoining  districts. 
By  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  of  Fountain- 
hall,  Bart.,  F.  R.S.  E.  Interspersed  with 
Geological  Remarks,  Traditional  Anecdotes, 
&c.,  and  illustrated  by  upwards  of  Fifty 
Etchings  of  the  Scenery  on  the  Kivers 
affected  by  this  unexampled  calamity. 

Adam  Black,  Edinburgh  ; efiid  Longman, 
Bees,  Orme,  Brown  and  Green,  London. 


^HE  MIRROR.— Vol.  XVI.  of 

this  popular  Miscellany  was  publish- 
ed December  31,  with  fifteen  whole  page 
Illustrations,  and  twenty-five  other  Engrav- 
ings— many  of  them  from  original  draw- 
ings; the  novelties  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, useful  facts,  and  recreative  reading. 

Part  ID.I,  with  Title,  Index,  &c.  com- 
pleting Vol.  XVI.  was  published  on  the 
same  day. 

Vol.  I.  to  XV.  price  41.  Is.  6d.  boards : 
half-bound,  51.  5s. 


I Early  in  January  will  be  published,  in  one 
I thick  volume  large  8va.,  price  1 1.  5s,  bds, 

i A GREEK  and  ENGLISH,  and 
I ^ ENGLISH  and  GREEK  LEXICON. 
By  Professor  ■DL’^BAR,  of  Edinburfifh;  and 
E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

Printeil  for  Maclachlun  and  Stewart,  Edin- 
burgh : and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 


DOCTOR  THORNTON  ON 

COFFEE. 

“ Coffee  strengtliens  ilie  body,  exhilarates  tlie  mind, 
refreslies  the  energies  of  the  studious,  and  invigorates 
llie  taculties  ol  the  laborious — a fact  well  known  to 
and  acted  upon  by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, w lio  ahsniiicd  from  all  spirituous  liquors,  but 
drank  Coffee  frequently,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.” 

“ I must  say,”  c.mtiiiucs  the  learned  Botanist,  “that 
ibe  Coffee  I prornre  from  Messrs.  Nicol’s  and  Co. 
Itosscsses  the  real  pungency  and  aromatic  flavour  of 
Ibis  v.aluable  exotic  in  greater  per  fection  tliaii  t,  from 
experimental  trial,  Ir.ivc  got  elsewhere. ” — Vide  Ur. 
Thornton's  Uotanival  Lectures. 

NICOL  and  CO’.S  COLONIAL  COFFEE 
MARTS,  No.  18,  Fenchiirch- Street,  and 
No.  15,  R.vthrone-Place,  are  theonly  Retail 
Establishments  in  England  where  tire  Coffees 
arc  frcsli  roasted  on  tlie  Premises  eveiy  day. 

These  Marts  were  commenced  by,  and 
superintended  under,  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  the  West-India  Body  of  Plant- 
ers and  Merchants,  to  guarantee  to  the 
Public  the  finest  and  best  Coffees,  at  very 
low  prices,  as  a recommendation  to  increase 
the  more  general  use  of  this  healthy  beverage. 

Present  Prices,  for  Money  only. 

,,  per  lb. 

v^ery  fine  Plantation  ga. 

I The  very  finest  .Mocha  imported  ..  ..  3s.  od. 

Do.  Cocoa  (str  ongly  r ecommended  by  the  Eacnlty)  2s. 


The  largest  32  Column  Paper  at  Id. 

'T’HE  Best  Sunday  Paper  for 
^ Familic.s— THE  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Intelligence 
Sunday  I’aper  beg  toannonnee,  that  inaddi- 
tion  to  the  talent  already  engaged  on  that 
newspaper,  they  have  now  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  regular  contributions  of  some 
of  the  most  esteemed  writers  of  tlie  pre- 
sent day.  As  every  subject  of  an  immoral 
or  indecent  tendency  is  excluded  from  the 
columns  of  The  Intelligence,  it  is  the  best 
Sunday  Paper  Ibr  the  family  circle.  3’lre 
Proprietors  of  The  Intelligence  address 
the  untlerslanding,  and  their  object  is  to 
furnish  amusement  by  harmless  tuimouror 
innocent  pleasantry,  and  to  communicate 
early  and  interesting  information  on  every 
subject.  On  these  grounds  they  rely  for 
a continuation  of  that  support  wliicli  the 
Public  have  already  afforded  them.  7'he 
rapidly  increasing  circulation  of  The  In- 
telligence renders  it  a desirable  medium 
of  communication  for  advertisers. 


John  Limbird,  143,  Strand. 
b 2 


Ofice,  17,  Catherine-sireet,  Strand, 
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T/iis  day  is  Puhlished,  complete  in  3 ro/s. 
8t'0.  price  21.  3s. 

TTISTORIC  SURVEY  of  GER- 

MAN  POETRY,  interspersed  with 
various  Translations.  By  \V.  Taylok,  of 
Norwich. 

Trcutfel,  If’iir/z,  and  Co.,  30,  So/io  Square. 


Under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  Society 
for  the  diHusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

On  Monday,  November  8,  teas  jmhlished, 
price  2s. 

'T'HE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOW- 
^ LEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES— 
Vol.  II.  Part  I. ; containingTwo  Portraits, 
engraved  on  Steel,  of  Arkwright  and 
Barry  ; being  the  Fourteenth  Part  of 
the  LIBRARY  of  ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Volumes  published,  price  4«.  6rf.  each, 
bound  in  cloth  : — I.  Menageries. — II.  Tim- 
ber Trees;  Fruits. — III.  Insect  Archi- 
tecture.— IV.  Pursuit  of  Knowledge. — V. 
The  New  Zealanders. — VI.  Insect  Trans- 
formations. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  Pall  Mall  East. 


On  the  \st  of  December  was  published, 
price  2s. 

^HE  EAST-INDIA  MAGAZINE, 
or  Monthly  Register  of  Intelligence  for 
British  India.  No.  I.  With  a Portrait  of 
Lord  Wm.  Bentinck,  Governor- General  of 
India. 

Contents  : Sketch  of  Lord  Bentinck  and 
his  Administration — Present  State  of  the 
India  and  China  Trade — The  Company’s 
Civil  Service — Cholera  Morbus — Company’s 
Taxes  on  the  Idolatrous  Rites  of  the  Hin- 
doos at  Juggernaut,  &c — Present  State  of 
the  Indian  Press — Literati  of  British  India 
— Suttee  Abolition — Hindoo  Theism--Cri- 
tical  Notices — Latest  Intelligence  from 
India,  China,  &c.— Civil  and  Military  Ap- 
pointments and  Promotions — Abolition  of 
the  College  at  Fort  William — Removal  of 
the  Civil  and  Military  Offices — Indigo  Pros- 
pects— Law  Proceedings — Affairs  of  Palmer 
and  Co. — State  of  the  Money  Market  in 
India — Steam  Navigation  to  and  from  India 
— Extensive  Mercantile  Failure — Adminis- 
tration to  Estates  of  Persons  deceased  in 
India — Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Ships  and 
Passengers — Price  Currents— India  Ships 
for  the  Season — Digest  of  European  News 
for  the  Month — Proceedings  in  Parliament 
— Exchanges — Value  of  Company’s  Paper. 
&c. — Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

All  communications  to  be  sent  (post-paid), 
to  Mr.  Alexander,  18,  Cornhill ; and  the 
work  may  be  hud  of  all  Booksellers  in 
town  and  country. 


j'T'HE  ROYAL  LADY’S  MAGA- 

I ZINE,  price  2^.  6r/.,  with  splendid  em- 
bellishments, will  appear  J.anuary  1,  1831, 
with  a Portrait  of  the  King,  and  other 
engravings. 

The  Editor  having  received  special  per- 
mission to  dedicate  bis  work  to  her  most 
gracious  Majesty,  takes  leave  to  request 
those  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  who 
desire  to  have  it  delivered  regularly  at  their 
residences,  to  give  immediate  orders  to 
their  booksellers. 

The  Editor  having  made  arrangements 
which  will  ensure  to  the  Royal  Lady’s 
Magazine  the  contributions  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  the  da}',  flatters 
himself  it  will  be  found  worthy  of  the 
exalted  patronage  with  which  it  is  honoured. 
London  : Published  by  IV.  Sams,  Bookseller 
to  his  Majesty,  No.  1,  St.  James' s-street ; 
where  communications  for  the  Editor  may 
be  addressed. 


ELEGANT  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 
Price  One  Guinea,  richly  hound  in  embroid- 
ered crimson  silk,  and  embellished  with 
upwards  of  700  Engravings. 

HTHE  YOUNG  LADY’S  BOOK 

possesses  the  hitherto  unattempted  no- 
velty of  concentrating,  in  one  volume,  all 
that  is  interesting,  either  as  an  exercise,  a 
recreation,  or  a pursuit,  and  forms  a com- 
plete repertorium  of  all  those  accomplish- 
ments which  grace  the  sex,  and  constitute 
the  perfection  of  the  female  character.  The 
work  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
care  which  has  been  taken  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  its  information  ; and  as  no  one  mind 
could  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing such  a variety  of  subjects,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  the  most  distinguished  profi- 
cients in  each  department. 

The  Young  Lady’s  Book  claims  to  he 
regarded  as  a perennial, — not  an  annual 
publication  ; as  a work  of  permanent  in- 
terest and  utility  ; not  the  ephemeral  trifle 
of  a season  ; and  to  be  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  a constant  place  in  the  boudoir  of  an 
English  lady. 

yHE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  is 

acknowledged  to  be  the  most  acceptable 
Present  for  young  folks  ever  devised,  and 
has  now  reached  the  sixth  edition.  It  is  a 
combination  of  all  that  usually  delights  and 
interests  youth  ; embraces  all  their  sports 
and  amusements,  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  at 
all  seasons,  and  combines  valuable  instruc- 
tion with  rational  recreation.  It  comprises 
nearly  500  closely-printed  pages,  is  embel- 
lished with  upwards  of  300  engiavings,  and 
is  very  elegantly  printed. 

Price  8s.  6d.  in  ornamental  boards  ; and 
10s.  6d.  handsomely  bound  in  Arabesque 
Embossed  Morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

Vizeielly,  Branston  and  Co.,  1 35,  Fleet- 
street. 
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Slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the  ^Vest-India 
Colonies. 

Nuw  ready,  in  Svo,  unth  numerous  f'ieirs, 

pOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  WEST 

INDIES,  in  1826,  7,  8,  9. 

“ Our  best  thanks  arc  due  to  the  author  of  this  in- 
teresting volume,  for  the  very  able  and  iinparlial 

manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  task.” 

J'rasei'^s  Magazine. 

" A very  interesting  and  useful  volume,  containing 
a chronology  of  the  Antilles,  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere.”— Sfrrnrfai-d’. 

"Our  author  is  a iiiiin  of  sense;  ids  anecdotes  arc 
flesh  and  amusing,  and  his  ‘ business’  details  such  as 
cannot  fail  to  supply  much  valuable  information  to 
those  interested  in  Wcst-India  properly,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  pledged  to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.” — British 

Just  published,  in  three  Volumes  small  Svo. 
a Second  Edition  of 

The  DOMINIE’S  LEGACY. 

Consisting  of  a Series  of  detached  Tales. 

These  volumes  no  longer  need  our  praise ; but  wc 
cannot  mention  them  without  remembering  tlie  deep 
Pf  , , ’'Jaty  Ogilvie,’  and  the  rich  quiet  humour 

*"■‘2''’  "®"’  •'J  have  good 
p s of  winning  fame  for  sound,  wholesome  liiera- 
'he  "'Olid  is  willing  to  patronize  so  iin- 
prelending  and  unpuljed  a work  as ‘The  Dominie’s 
laCg.icy.  — Athe?i(Eum. 

i.,‘‘  ""ell  deserve  a place 

in  every  library.  — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

It  IS  with  great  satisfaction  we  liai!  the  reward  of 
geimiue  merit,  in  a Second  Edition  of  these  very  cha- 
racterislic  and  interesting  Tales.  Having  e.vplessetl 
onr  high  opinion  of  its  merits,  on  its  original  appear- 
ance,  we  need  now  only  repeat  our  entire  approbation 
an.i'*’  • I 'a  very  prettily  printed, 

GaiaK^  "'®y  'vorthy  of  popular  favour. -Literari/ 

Taie^*'f  "•*  delightful  volumes  (Ibc 

Tale  of  Mary  Ogilvie,’)  is  well  woith  the  money 
charged  for  the  whole  book.”-Murning  Journal. 


of  individual  and  national  character.  It  is 
Illustrated  by  numerous  figures  of  the  heads 
of  reinMkable  individuals,  and  of  skulls 
from  different  nations.  It  is  intended  to 
seije,  at  once,  as  a system  of  phrenology, 
and  as  a manual  of  practical  philosophy. 

_ 1 lie  nrst  edition  was  re-printed  in  Ame- 
rica;  the  second  edition,  consisting  of  a 
thousand  copies,  has  been  sold  in  face  of  the 
pneral  opposition  of  the  periodical  press, 
headed  by  the  Edinburgh  lleview;  and  the 
present  edition  isoHered  in  compliance  with 
public  demand.  The  regular  and  progres- 
sive sale  of  the  former  editions  affords 
evidence  that  the  subjsct  possesses  attrac- 
tions ; for  nothing  but  its  inherent  interest 
could  have  supported  it  against  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  has  encountered. 

hi  One  Volume,  I2;/io.  price  7s.  6d. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  MENTAL 
derangement  ; being  an  application 
ot  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  nature 
ot  Insanity.  By  Andrew  Cojibe,  M.D. 


London  : William  Kidd,  6,  Old  Bond-street. 

'J^us  day  is  Published,  by  Longman,  Rees, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  London  ; John 
Jnderson,  jun.,  55,  JSorth  Bridge-street, 
Edinburgh  ; and  J.  M.  Leckic,  Dublin  ; 
in  1 vol.  Svo.  pp.  667,  rcilh  numerous 
figures,  price  15«.  boards. 


In  One  Volume,  \2mo.  pp.  price  6s. 

The  CONSTITUTION  of  MAN, 

considered  in  relation  to  external  objects. 
By  George  Cojibe. 

In  this  work  the  human  faculties  are 
compared  among  themselves,  to  ascertain 
v\  iUcIi  tir0  the  diTGcting  powers  j tfiey  fire 
next  compared  with  the  constitution  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  the  principles  thus  ascer- 
tained are  applied  to  individual  conduct, 
the  institutions  of  society,  and  education. 
The  work  has  been  re-printed  in  America! 

“ The  main  design  of  this  work  is  never 
lost  sight  of.”  ‘‘This  is,  to  make  man 
happier  and  better.”  “ It  treats  of  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  education.” 
“There  is  much  in  the  work  to  interest  the 
community  : it  has  novelty  to  reward  the 
general  inquirer,  and  it'presents  the  well- 
known  under  novel  aspects.” — Preface  to 
American  Edition, 


SYSTEM  of  PHRENOLOGY. 

By  George  CojiBE.  Third  Edition. 

Ihrenology  treats  of  the  elements  of 
moral  and  intellectual  Philosophy,  and  of 
the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  mental 
powers  ; a point  of  much  importance,  but 
liitherto  greatly  neglected.  Its  principles 
were  discovered  in  1787,  and  announced  by 
Dr.  Gall  in  1796.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  present  work,  the  harmony  of  its  prin- 
ciples with  acknowledged  truths  is  discuss- 
ed, with  a view  to  obviate  the  prejudices  of 
those  who,  erroneously  regarding  it  as  at 
vaiiance  with  established  science,  hesitate 
to  inquire  into  its  merits.  The  work  has 
been  written  with  constant  reference  and 
application  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
interests  and  duties  of  man,  to  the  affairs  of 
lire,  and  tq  the  development  and  workings 


The  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUR- 
NAL, No.  XXVI.  December  1st,  1830. 
Price  2«.  6d. 

Phis  Journal  is  devoted  to  the  application 
of  moral  science  (in  connection  with  phy- 
siology) to  the  practical  interests  of  life. 
I he  present  number  completes  the  sixth 
volume. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHRENOLOGY. 

By  George  Combe.  Third  Edition,  with 
two  Engravings.  12mo.  4s.  boards. 

OUTLINES  of  PHRENOLOGY. 

By  George  Cojibe.  Fourth  Edition,  with 
illustrative  Plate,  8vo.  Is. 

London,  Simpkin  and  Marshall;  Edin~ 
burgh,  John  Anderson,  jun.,  55,  North 
Bridge-street, 
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ADVERTISEMEKTH. 


LOGAN’S  HIGHLANDS  AND  HIGH 
LANDERS. 

In  Tiro  I'oliimes,  tlemy  Hco.,  price  HOs. ; 

ropal  Stv3.,  price  2/.  2n. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  Majesty. 

''pi-IE  SCOTTISH  GAEL;  or, 

Celtic  Manners  as  preserved  among  tlie 
Higlilanders.  Deing  an  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  Inli.abitants,  Anti- 
<|iiities,  and  National  Peculiarities  of  Scot- 
l.Hid,  more  particularly  of  the  Northern, 
or  Gaelic  Parts  ol  the  Country,  where  the 
singular  habits  of  the  Aboriginal  Celts  are 
still  most  tenaciously  retained.  Illustrated 
by  upwards  of  Si.xty  descriptive  Plates,  and 
accurately  eolouied  Engravings  of  the  Cos- 
tumes of  the  Highland  Clans  ; with  correct 
Specimens  and  Descriptions  of  tlieir  re- 
spective Badges,  Tartans,  &c.  &e.  By 
Ja.mes  Log.an,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
.Antirjuaries  of  Scotland. 

This  Work'  m.ay  be  justly  designated 
“The  Celtic  Cvclop^di.a,”  as  every  thing 
connected  with  the  History  of  the  Ancient 
and  .Modern  Gael,  and  the  different  blanches 
of  the  same  race,  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
elsewhere,  is  minutely  described,  illustrated, 
and  traced  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
M'estern  Europe. 

“ Mr.  Log.iii  has  acquitted  hiinsilf  loyally  to  his 
comiliy,  and  faiihfully  to  life  alurc — his  work  bears  ir. 
every  page  the  unequivocal  evidence  of  observation 
and  rcseaich.  To  all  Scotchmen,  and  lovers  of  Scot- 
land— to  every  inquirer  into  the  history  of  ni.in— we 
recommend  Mr.  Logan’s  book.” — Athenanim. 

“ .Mr.  Logan’s  woik  will  have  the  good  efi'ect  of 
clearing  up  many  doubts,  and  of  shewing  the  Celts  and 
Lowlanders  in  a more  distinct  light  than  they  have 
hitlierto  been  relatively  placed;  it  possesses  also  the 
meiil  of  being  accuiaie,  patient  in  details,  highly  de- 
sei  ipiive,  and  alway.s  entertaining.  Wherever  there  is 
a small  collection  of  books  pretending  to  the  character 
of  a library,  this  History  of  ti>e  Scottish  C«c/ should 
be  adde  I to  it  wiilioiit  loss  of  time.” — Atlas. 

“ A production  of  much  research  and  ability,  and 
replete  with  interesting  investigations  into  our  north- 
ern antiquities,  it  deserves  the  warmest  patronage  of 
the  public,  as  a most  meritorious,  curious,  and  sterling 
performance.’'— Gazette* 

THE  BRITISH  MERCHANT\S 
ASSISTANT- 

Just  puhlishiul.,  in  one  large  super-royal  Svo* 
volume,  price  \L  ll.f.  6r/. 

The  BRITISH  MERCHANT’S 

ASSISTANT;  containing  Tables  of  Simple 
Interest,  at  3,  3|,  4,  4:j,  and  o per  cent. — 
Tables  shewing  tlie  interest  on  Exchequer 
Bills,  at  1 if/.,  1 Jf/.,  2d.,  21//.,  2i'/.,  2d.,  2\d., 
and  2\d,  per  cent  per  diem. — Tables  for 
ascertaining  the  value  of  every  description 
of  English  and  Foreign  Stock;  also  the 
amount  of  Brokerage,  Commission,  Freight, 
Marino  and  other  In.surance,  at  every  rate 
percent. — Tables  showing  the  amount  of 
Stock  that  may  be  put  chased  by  any  sum  of 
money  invested  at  every  price  between  20 
and  200  per  cent. — The  amount  of  Interest 
due  on  100/.  British  Stock,  at  the  rate.s  of 
3,  3^,  4,  4|,  and  5 per  cent  for  every  da)/ 
from  the  receipt  of  one  Dividend  until  the 
payment  of  the  next. — The  amount  of  Pre- 
mium or  Discount  on  Exchequer  Bills  and 


India  Bonds,  &c.  &c.  By  G.  Green.  Each 
part  of  this  work  is  constructed  on  a more 
extended  scale  than  any  similar  Tables 
hitherto  published,  and  is  distinguished  by 
a novel  and  perspicuous  arrangement. 

THE  RECTORY  OF  VaLEHEAD. 
</««/  jmblished,  in  foolscap  Syo.,  price  6s. 

The  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Ev.ans. 

“ Universally  and  cordially  do  wc  recommend  (hi* 
d liglulid  volume.  Impressed  witli  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Chrislianily  ; a diary,  as  it  were,  of  the  feelings,  hopes, 
and  sorrows  of  a family, — it  comes  home  to  all,  either 
in  sympathy  or  example.  It  is  a beamiftd  pictnre  of 
a religions  liousehold,  influencing  to  excellence  all 
witliin  ils  spliere.  We  believe  no  young  person  could 
read  this  work,  and  not  be  the  better  for  its  pious  and 
touching  lessons.  It  is  a page  taken  from  the  book  of 
life,  and  eloquent  with  all  the  instruction  of  an  ex- 
cellent pattern  ; it  is  a commentary  on  the  afFeclionate 
warning — ‘ Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  tliy 
youth.’ 

“ We  have  not,  for  some  lime,  seen  a work  wc  could 
so  deservedly  praise,  or  so  conscientiously  recom- 
mend.”—Aiffrary  Gazette. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  EMIGRATIO  N 
Just  published,  in  1 vol.  Svo. price  14#. 

The  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
AUSTRALIA  ; a description  of  the  Coun- 
try, its  advantages  and  prospects,  with  re- 
ference to  Emigration  : and  a particular 
account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  con- 
dition of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  By 
Robert  D.awson,  Esq.,  late  Chief  Agent  of 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Company. 

“ The  comprehensive  nature  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  duties, 
and  tlie  monuments  he  left  of  his  exertions,  demon- 
strate lliat  no  man  could  stand  in  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  he  did.  for  appreciating  the  exact 
amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived  Irom  location  in  New 
Sonlli  Wales.  Tlie  narrative  portion  of  his  book  is 
distinguished  by  deligbtlid  simplicity,  affording  the 
ge.ieral  reader  a fund  of  agreeable  information,  while 
tliosc  whose  liioiigbts  are  fixed  upon  Emigration  to 
Australia,  will  find  the  question  discussed,  both  speci- 
fically and  incidentally,  to  a liighly  satisfactory  ex- 
tent.”— Athenonim. 

KENNEDY’S  ARROW  AND  ROSE. 

In  demy  8yo.  price  6s.  boards, 

The  ARROW  AND  THE  ROSE ; 

with  other  Poems,  by  William  Kennedy, 
author  of  Fitful  Fancies,  &c. 

“ Critics,  and  critics  only,  can  do  full  justice  to  the 
spirit,  the  deep  feeling,  the  energy  of  this  work.  « • • 
We  consider  Mr.  Kennedy’s  love  poetry  some  of  the 
finest  that  ever  was  written.  • * • lie  is  a poet,  if 
tlionght,  feeling,  and  originality  can  make  one.” — 
literary  Gazette. 

“ lie  is  full  of  strong  feelings  and  good  conceptions. 
Manliness  and  sincerity  arc  the  great  characteristics  of 
his  style.  lie  writes  like  a man  of  good  muscle;  he 
strikes  his  idea  on  tlie  head  at  once,  and  tlien  proceeds 
to  anollier.  He  is  no  admirer  of  ornament.  He  uses 
the  good  old  language  of  England — thrilling  as  it  is, 
and  full  of  home  power — and  his  Ihonghts  stand  in  it 
strong  and  sturdy',  like  the  bristles  on  the  back  of  tbe 
fretted  porcupine.”— Literary  Journal. 

“ Piorth  — Tlicre,  James,  is  an  exceedingly  grace- 
fid,  elegant,  and  pathetic  little  Poem,  ‘ Tbe  a7iow  and 
die  Rose.’” — Blackuood’s  Magazine. 

Just  published,  in  post  8t’0.,  price  6s.  boards, 

POEMS;  By  Mrs.  I.  S,  Prowse. 

“Tliesc  Poems  display  talent  of  a very  high  order, 
and  are  replete  w ith  sentiments  and  ideas  far  superior 
to  die  productions  of  most  of  the  fair  Poets  of  the  pre- 
sent day.” — Woolmer’s  Gazette. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Coruhill, 
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DR.  LARDNER’S  LIBRARY,  AND 
CYCLOPEDIA. 

T/iis  duy  is  published,  in  small  8yo.  jnice  5s. 
the  1st  Fohtrne  of  the 

IVTrLITARYMEMOIRSof  FIELD 

MARSHAL  the  DUKE  of  WEL- 
LINGTON, in  2 vols.  By  Captain  Moyle 
SHERcn.  Being  the  First  Volume  of  Dr. 
Lardner’s  Cabinet  Library. 

To  be  published, 

Feb.  1.  Annual  Retrospect  op  Public 
Affairs  in  1830,  1 vol. 

Mar.  1.  French  Revolution  OF  1330.  By 
T . B.  Macauley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

April  1.  Military  Memoirs  of  Welling- 
ton. Vol.  II. 

May  1.  Life  and  Reig.n  of  George  IV. 
in  3 vols.  Vol.  I. 

Printed  for  Longman  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green.  Of  whom  may  be  had, 

A PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  on  the 
STUDY  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
By  J.  F.  W.  Hcrschel,  Esq.,  A.M.  Being 
Vol.  XIV.  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia, 


The  preceding  V olumes  of  the.  Cabinet 
Cyelopcedia  are — 


XHI. 

History  OF  the  Western  World, 
Vol.  I. — United  States  of 
A.merica. 

XII. 

History  of  France,  3 vols.  By 
E.  E.  Crowe.  Vol.  I. 

II.  XI. 

History  of  Mariti.me  Discovery. 
Vols.  I.  and  II. 

X. 

History  of  the  Netherl.ands. 
By  T.  C.  Grattan. 

IX. 

Outlines  op  History.  1 vol. 

VIII. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh’s  History  op 
England.  Vol.  I. 

I.  IV. 

History  of  Scotland,  in  2 vols. 
By  Sir  W’alter  Scott. 

III. 

Domestic  Economy.  By  M.  Dono- 
van, Esq.  Vol.  I. 

V. 

Mechanics.  By  Capt.  H.  Kater 
and  Dr.  Lardner. 

VI. 

Lives  of  British  Lawyers.  By 
H.  Roscoe,  Esq. 

VII. 

Cities  and  Towns  of  the  World, 
2 vols.  Vol.  I. 

To  be  published. 

Feb.  1, 

History  of  France.  Vol.  II, 

On  the  Isf  Peb.  1830,  leas  republished,  price 
3(/.,  coniaining  28 pages, 

'T’HE  Article  on  « THE  INSTRU- 
* MENT  OF  EXCHANGE,”  from  the 
Westminster  Review,  No.  I.  With  Cor- 
rections and  Additions  appropriate  to  the 
period  of  republication.  Addressed  to  the 
Fundholders  and  the  Labouring  Classes; 
demonstrating  the  eflects  on  each,  of  a de- 
preciation of  the  currency.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws. 

Ivcpnblishcd  by  Kobcit  Heward,  attbe  Office  of  (be 
Westminster  Review,  2,  Welliiigton  strect,  Strand, 
Lon. Ion.  Sold  there,  and  by  B.  Steill,  20,  Pater- 
noster Row  ; and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster 
Review- 


This  day  is  published,  price  8d. 

CORRESPONDENCE  between 
^ the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  WILMOT  HORTON 
and  a Select  Class  of  the  MEMBERS  of 
the  LONDON  MECHANICS’  INSTITU- 
TION, formed  for  investigating  the  most 
efficient  remedies  for  the  present  DIS- 
TRESS among  the  LABOURING 
CLASSES  in  the  United  Kingdom,  toge- 
ther with  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Class.  Also,  a LETTER  from  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  W'lLMOT  HORTON  to  Dr. 
BIRKBECK,  President  of  the  Institution, 
and  his  Answer.  Dedicated  to  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  WiLiMOT  Horton. 

Printed  for  Baldwin  add  Co.,  Paternoster- 
Row  ; add  Sold  also  at  the  London  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  Wo.  29,  Sbuthampton- 
buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


Friday,  November  5th;  was  published,  snd 
continued  on  every  Friday,  price  Seven- 
pence,  a new  and  Constitutional  IFeekly 
Paper,  called 

T^HE  BEE,  or  STAxMFORD 
-*■  HERALD,  and  COUNTY  CHRONI- 
CLE. 

* Honey  for^oiir  Friends,  and  a Sting  for  our  Enemies,’ 
Established  on  constitutional  grounds, 
this  Paper  will  expose  the  abuses  and  inten- 
tions ot  the  malevolent  tactions  of  the  day, 
and  advocate  those  pure  principles  of  Go- 
vernment which  can  alone  secure  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  society. 

This  Paper  contains  much  original  matter. 
The  latest  news;  Ministerial,  Parliament- 
ary, Military,  Naval,  Legal,  and  Police  In- 
telligence ; and  every  particular  interesting 
to  the  Agriculturist,  the  Manufacturer,  the 
Merchant,  and  the  general  Reader. 

It  will  contain  all  Clerical  News,  and  be 
admirably  calculated  for  general  circulation. 

All  matters  of  Local  Interest  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Northumberland, 
Leicester,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Isle  of 
Ely,  &c.  &c.  will  be  particularly  noticed. 
Advertisements  on  reduced  terms. 

Published  by  Henry  Robson,  Broad-street 
Stamford.  London  Agent,  Messrs.  Ban- 
ker and  Co.,  Fleet-street, 


ATLAS,  a Journal  of 

News,  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Fixe  Arts;  the  largest  Newspaper  pub- 
lished ; being  peculiarly  valuable  to  families, 
country  and  professional  readers,  and  public 
and  literary  societies,  as  presenting  a com- 
plete history  of  the  times,  and  a connected 
view  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  all  its 
various  branches. 

This  Journal  has  now  reached  its  Sixth 
A’olume.  The  reputation  it  has  acquired 
through  the  zeal  of  the  distinguished  writers 
who  contribute  to  it,  saves  its  conductors 
from  the  irksome  necessity  of  pledges  and 
self-applause.  The  Index  to  the  Volume 
for  the  past  year,  forming  in  itself,  apart 
from  The  Atlas,  a publication  of  great 
historical  interest,  will  best  exhibit  the  ex- 
tent of  its  resources,  and  the  character  of 
its  contents.  To  accommodate  this  docu- 
ment, The  Atlas  of  Sunday,  January  16th, 
will  be  published  on  a sheet  of  twenty-four 
pages,  being  an  increase  of  one-half  of  its 
ordinary  dimensions,  without  any  additional 
charge.  This  statement  of  facts  will  show 
what  this  Journal  has  done.  That  it  will 
do  more,  may  be  expected  as  the  result  of 
observation  and  experience. 

The  Index,  under  the  several  heads  of  Fo- 
reign Countries,  presents  a summary  history 
of  the  past  year,  and  refers,  under  the  head 
of  Politician,  to  nearly  200  columns  of  the 
opinions  of  the  leading  publications  in  the 
empire,  forming  a body  of  facts  and  com- 
mentary, which  neither  the  plan  nor  space 
of  any  other  Journal  can  accommodate. 
The  Parliamentary  part  of  the  Index  fur- 
nishes a condensed  view  of  the  whole  pro- 


ceedings in  both  Houses  for  the  same  period, 
and  may  be  perused  with  interest  and  ad- 
vantage, without  any  reference  to  the  Jour- 
nal, to  which  it  is  but  the  key. 

The  Critical  department  embraces  reviews 
of  upwards  of  600  popular  and  select  works, 
examined  with  care  and  independence,  and 
illustrated  by  extensive  and  appropriate  ex- 
tracts. Nearly  200  original  papers  on 
Music  and  Musicians,  abroad  and  at  home  ; 
and  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Sciences,  and  learned 
Institutions  in  proportion.  The  Original 
Essays  on  current  events,  manners,  and  the 
drama,  constitute  an  important  feature,  and 
occupy  a large  space. 

The  Atlas  of  last  year  also  presents  an 
elaborate  Memoir  of  his  late  Majesty,  King 
George  IV.,  (the  first  that  appeared  in  this 
country),  collected  from  a great  variety  of 
sources,  and  extending  to  the  length  of 
eighty-two  columns  ; and  another  of  Louis 
Philippe  I.  of  France,  which  was  copied  at 
the  period  into  all  the  leading  French  jour- 
nals and  publications.  Wherever  the  in- 
terests of  science,  or  literary  subjects,  de- 
manded illustrations,  engravings  were  also, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  given  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal. 

Subscribers  desirous  of  commencing  with 
the  present  year,  are  requested  to  transmit 
their  addresses  to  the  news-venders  without 
delay  ; as  the  first  and  second  numbers  only 
will  be  kept  on  sale  to  accommodate  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  The  Atlas  as  a record, 
for  which  it  is  especially  recommended  by 
the  nature  of  its  arrangements. 

Beaufort  House,  Jamiary  1st,  1831. 


T-TANSARD’S  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES.  Part  2,  of  Vol.  I. 

Third  Series,  now  ready  for  delivery,  price  6s. — Vols.  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV, 
and  XXV,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  last  Session,  price  \h  10s.  each  in  boards. 
The  Second  Series  commenced  with  the  Reign  of  Geo.  IV.  1820,  and  the  end  of  the  Reign 
of  Geo.  IV.  completes  the  XXVth  volume,  and  that  Series. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out,  that  the  important  Debates  upon  the 
Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  on  bringing  in  the  Bills  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 
(with  the  celebrated  Speeches  of  Mr.  Burke)  in  1782,  3,  and  4,  and  on  the  Renewal 
of  the  Charter  in  1812-13 — on  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  in  1800 — on  the 
Regency  Question,  in  1810 — and  on  the  Civil  List  Question,  in  the  years  1816  and 
1820,  reference  to  which  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to  Members,  and  of  considerable 
interest  to  others,  during  the  discussion  of  the  like  Questions  in  the  next  or  ensuing 
Sessions,  are  only  to  be  found  at  full  length  in  “ Hansard’s  Parliamentary  History’’  and 
“ Debates” — Sets  of  which  are  now  offered  at  a reduced  price  ; particulars  can  be  seen 
in  a Prospectus  which  may  be  procured  of  T.  C.  Hansard,  32,  Paternoster-row. — A few 
complete  Sets  of  the  Work,  from  its  commencement  in  the  year  1803,  yet  remain  on 
hand,  at  an  offer  of  reduced  price. — See  a detached  Advertisement,  which  may  he  had  on 
application. — An  Analytical  Digest,  or  Index,  is  in  the  Press. 

“ lie  took  this  from  the  liocuiueiit  they  usually  consulted,  namely,  Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates.” — 

Sir  C.  Wetherell,  Ho.  of  Com.  June  10. 

Also  may  be  had,  in  Thirty-siw  Volumes, 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  Year  1803,  when  the  above  Work  commenced  ; to  which  also  an  Index  is  preparing. 

Batd:vi?i  and' Cradoc/c,  Paternoster-row  ; J.  Booker,  Bond-street;  Rid gway,  Picca- 
dilly ; Calkin  and  Budd,  Pall  Mall ; and  J,  Bigg,  Office  for  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
Parliament’Street,  Westminsier. 


THE  ATHENiEUM 

Journal  of  English  and  Foreign  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY  MORNING, 

[This  Work  has  been  since  June  1830  in  the  hands  of  new  Proprietors,  and  under  a 
new  Editor.] 


It  is  well  known  that  many  periodical  publications,  and  some  of  the  most 
influential  literary  journals,  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  great  publishers. 
It  is  equally  known  that  paragraphs  professing  to  be  criticisms  are  paid  for 
as  advertisements  in  moLXiy  Tpo-pers.  The  Athenaeum  is  liable  to  no  such 
objection  : it  is  not  the  property  of  the  great  book-publishers — it  admits 
no  advertisement  that  is  not  distinctly  marked  as  such.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
found  especially  valuable  to  Members  of  Literary  Societies,  to  Reading- 
rooms,  Book-clubs,  and  to  all  Gentlemen,  as  a Guide  in  the  Purchase  of 
New  Works.  There  have  appeared  in  The  Atiien.eum,  within  the  last 
six  months,  elaborate  Criticisms,  with  copious  extracts,  from  248  Volumes 
of  New  Works — several  before  the  Works  themselves  were  published; 
shorter,  but  sufficient  Criticisms  on  203  others ; accurate  Reports  of  all 
the  interesting  Transactions  at  the  Royal  Institution,  College  of  Physicians, 
the  Geological,  Zoological,  Linnsean,  Horticultural,  Phrenological,  Geo- 
graphical, and  other  learned  and  scientific  Societies;  Lectures  at  the  London 
University ; Original  Papers  by  distinguished  writers  and  scientific  men ; 
interesting  Letters  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ; Criticisms  on  Art,  with  Critical 
Notices  of  the  Exhibitions,  Panoramas,  New  Prints,  and  even  of  the 
Engravings  now  in  progress  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ; Essays  on 
the  present  State  of  the  Drama  and  Music;  with  regular  Notices  of  all 
Novelties  at  the  Opera  and  the  Theatres;  besides  nearly  120  columns  of 
interesting  Miscellaneous  Information.  Handsomely  printed  in  Sixteen  large 
Quarto  Pages,  containing  Forty-eight  Columns. 

Published  early  every  Saturday  Morning  at  the  Office  of  the  Paper,  by 
J.  Lection,  7,  Catherine-Street,  Strand,  London  ; and  sold  by  all  Book- 
sellers and  Newsmen  in  Town  and  Country,  price  8d.  For  the  convenience  of 
Societies,  and  Persons  resident  in  the  Country,  desiring  an  early  Copy, 
a Stamped  Edition  is  published,  which  passes  free  by  the  post,  price  Is. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PRESS. 

“ In  an  age  when  the  system  of  puffery  is  making  such  rapid  strides,  a periodical  un- 
connected with  party,  and  unbiassed  by  any  portion  of  the  bookselling  trade,  must  prove 
an  acceptable  work  to  the  literati.  To  those,  therefore,  who  have  not  yet  consulted  The 
Ath£N.eum,  and  are  strangers  to  the  spirit  and  independence^hich  characterise  its  pages, 
we  recommend  the  work.’’ — If'esfern  Lmminarij,  December  /. 

“ VVe  earnestly  recommend  The  Athen.eum  to  our  literary  readers,  as  a work  contain- 
ing fair  and  unbiassed  notices  of  such  publications  as  come  within  the  scope  of  its  critical 
range.  For  talent  and  impartiality  it  stands,  particularly  in  the  latter  respect,  almost 
unrivalled ; and  when  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  reviews  are  now  got  up,  merely 
as  decoys  by  the  booksellers,  we  feel  that  the  public  are  bound,  in  their  own  defence,  to 
support  a work  which  is  characterized  by  so  much  integrity  and  ability  as  The 
Athen.eum.” — fVoolmer's  Exeter  Gazette,  T)ec.  11. 

“ That  very  excellent  literary  periodical,  The  Athen.eum.”— Aug.  28. 

“ One  of  the  best  literary  periodicals  of  the  day.” — Ibid.  Nov.  27>  _ 

“ Since  the  publication  of  this  periodical  has  been  in  the  hands  of  its  present  proprie- 
tors, it  has  continued  to  rise  very  rapidly  in  public  estimation.  A truly  independent 


work,  entirely  devoted  to  tlic  interests  of  Jiteratiire,  was  gre.itly  needed — and  this  tksi- 
deratum  The  Athen/Eem  has  fully  proved  itself  to  be.” — Flymoutfi  Herald,  Dec.  18. 

“.■Vniongthe  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  this  weekly  publication  bears  a high 
character.  Jts  reviews  are  written  with  impartiality — its  original  articles  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  men  of  genius.'’ — Devonpurt  Telegraph,  Sept.  18. 

“ One  of  the  best  literary  periodicals  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  The  Athen.eum. 
The  circumstance  of  its  being  independent  of  the  book-trade,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  impartiality  of  the  very  excellent  reviews  of  new  publications  which  appear  in  it,” 
— Plpmouth  Journal,  Dec.  9. 

” The  Criticism  of  The  Athenjeu.m  is  fair  and  independent ; they  are  generally  written 
with  much  ability,  and  without  undue  severity — censuring  only  where  censure  is  evidently 
a duty  to  the  public,  and  praising  freely  where  praise  is  merited.” — fVest  Briton, 
December  10. 

“ To  the  literati,  and  indeed  to  the  public  generally,  the  appearance  of  a paper  devoted 
to  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  conducted  on  liberal  and  independent  principles,  and 
untrammelled  by  any  direct  connexion  with  the  book-trade,  has  long  been  a most  im- 
portant desideratum.  We,  therefore,  hail  with  pleasure  the  improved  appearance  of  The 
Athen.®i).m — a journal  which,  whilst  it  is  free  from  all  such  objections,  brings  with  it  the 
high  and  powerful  recommendation  of  genuine  talent  and  uncompromising  principle. 
Established  solely  upon  grounds  of  public  utility,  this  paper  depends  for  public  support 
upon  the  integrity  by  which  it  is  characterized, — its  perfect  independence  of  all  ‘pro- 
fessional patronage,’  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of  its  censorial  functions.  As  far 
as  the  labours  of  its  present  condHctors  have  gone,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they  have 
most  faithfidly  fulfilled  every  pledge  by  which  tliey  claimed  the  patronage  of  the 
literary  world.  Their  critical  opinions  are  pronounced  with  firmness  and  with  fair- 
ness ; boldly,  impartially,  hut  not  arrogantly,  or  with  any  haughty  assumption  of  supe- 
rior endowment.  Their  original  articles  are  invariably  of  the  most  interesting  nature, 
and  their  miscellaneous  information  varied,  instructive,  and  amusing.” — Cheltenham 
Journal,  Sept.  6. 

“ The  Ath:eneu.m. — This  talented  periodical,  which  is  justly  entitled  a ‘Journal  of 
English  and  Foreign  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts,’’  has  for  some  weeks  past 
inspired  an  interest  amongst  literary  men,  that  reminds  us  of  the  days  of  Johnson,  Addi- 
son, and  Steele.  It  contains  an  ample  and  impartial  review  of  the  most  important  new 
works  with  which  the  press  is  daily  teeming,  written  with  sound  criticism  and  correct 
taste,  while  the  remarks  of  the  reviewer  are  illustrated  and  justified  by  copious  and  well- 
selected  extracts.  The  dissertations  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Original  Essays,  and  general 
information,  combine  to  render  The  Athen.eum  a complete  compendium  of  modern 
literature.  Impressed  with  these  ideas  of  its  superiority,  we  are  ef  opinion  that  it  pre- 
sents the  strongest  claims  to  the  notice  of  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  man  of  re- 
fined taste.” — Cheltenham  Chronicle,  Sept.  30. 

“ The  system  of  puffing  has  grown  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
periodical  extant  that  is  not  notoriously  swayed  from  its  duty.  In  such  a state  of  things, 
so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  literature,  an  exception  to  the  rule  is  worthy  of  praise  anxl 
support.  We  are  pleased  to  find  an  exception — we  have  found  it  in  The  AxHENiELM. 
The  reviews  in  this  work  are  talented,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  unbiassed  by  fear  or 
favour.” — Bristol  Mercury,  Oct.  12. 

“That  honest  and  spirited  publication.  The  Athen^lum.’’ — Sheffield  Courant,  Oct.  15. 

“ This  ATHEN.tEu.M,  it  sliould  be  extensively  known,  especially  by  country  readers,  is  a 
London  Weekly  Literary  Journal,  in  which  the  great  publishing  booksellers  have  no 
interest  whatever.  It  was  establislied  about  three  years  ago,  and,  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  only  journal  of  its  class  in  which  pleasant,  well-written,  and  just  criticism  of  books, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts,  can  be  found.” — Sheffield  Independent,  Dec.  1 1. 

“The  Athen^;um. — This  work  is  quite  ‘regenerated’  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
its  present  editor.  Hitherto,  tlie  London  Reviewers  have  written  with  one  eye  fixed  on 
the  publisher  and  the  other  on  the  book.  The  Athen^um  fixes  both  its  orbs  on  the  work 
before  it,  and  looks  through  it.  It  writes  for  the  information  of  the  people,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  publishers.  It 

‘ Laughs  where  it  must,  is  candid  where  it  can,’ 

but  always  minds  truth.  The  AxHENa;u,M  belongs  not  to  any  bookseller,  therefore  none  of 
the  ‘ trade’  can  or  do  influence  it.  If  to  speak  boldly  and  impartially  be  a merit,  then  is 
The  Athensum  amply  entitled  to  praise.” — Birmingham  Argus. 

“The  AxHExatUM,  a weekly  paper  devoted  to  literature  and  criticism,  and  one  that 
bears  a higher  reputation  for  independence  and  fair-dealing — between  book-makers,  pub- 
lishers, and  the  public — than  almost  any  other  critical  journal.  Most  of  the  Reviews  are 
the  property  of  booksellers,  and,  of  course,  the  means  of  puffing  off  works  that  would 
otherwise  be  unsaleable.  The  Axhen^ium  is  totally  unconnected  with'  the  trade,’  and  is, 
in  every  respect,  deserving  of  encouragement.’’ — Staffordshire  Mercury,  Dec.  4. 

“ The  Axhensum — a paper,  we  may  observe,  not  more  distinguished  for  the  talentand 
discrimination,  than  for  the  honesty  and  independence  which  characterise  all  its  notices 
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of  literature  and  the  arts, — qualities  not  the  less  valuable  that,  in  this  age  of  literary 
puffing  and  quackery,  they  are  not  of  very  frequentoccurrence.”— 

November  27. 

“There  are  feiv  of  the  literary  periodicals  of  the  day  which  evince  greater  talent  and 
judgment  than  The  ATHExaitiM,  in  all  its  departments  ; but  its  chief  merit  probably  is, 
that,  being  totally  unconnected  with  any  of  the  great  publishers,  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  conducted  are  at  once  independent  and  liberal,  while  its  criticisms  may  always  be  re- 
lied on  as  impartial  and  honest.” — Manchester  Courier,  Dec.  4. 

“ This  literary  journal  merits  the  attention  of  all  impartial  men,  as  the  editor  appears 
unfettered  either  by  author  or  publisher  ; consequently  his  review  of  any  work  may  be 
taken  as  a criterion  of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  book  presented  to  our  view,  and 
by  this  means  we  may  have  something  like  an  accurate  guide,  when  we  feel  inclined  to 
purchase  any  new  work,  which  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  accounts  we  find  in  some  other 
publications  of  a similar  character  to  The  Athexxum.” — Westmorland  Gazette,  Dec.  11. 

“ The  Athen^om  is  a publication  of  great  merit.” — Coventry  Mercury,  Sept.  5. 

“ Having  perused  The  Athenaeum  with  care,  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  present 
conductors,  we  can  speak  of  it  with  commendation.  The  editor  is  alike  industrious,  able, 
and  uncompromisingly  independent.  Such  a publication  was  wanted  ; it  would  be  a re- 
flection upon  the  public  to  doubt  of  success.” — Leeds  Jntelligcncer,  Dec.  9. 

“We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  The  xVrHENaiUM  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  ; it  is  a literary  journal,  conducted  with  great  talent,  spirit,  and  independence. 
Its  e.vertions  in  exposing  the  puffing  system  entitle  it  to  the  approbation  of  all  lovers  of 
genuine  criticism.” — Leeds  Mercury,  Dee.  II. 

“ The  Athen^um  has  so  often  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  by  the 
extracts  we  have  made  from  its  columns,  that  it  is  only  requisite  we  should  say  a word  on 
its  character  as  a journal  of  literary  criticism.  In  its  multifarious  and  extended  notices 
of  the  numerous  publications  of  the  day,  it  combines  the  most  sterling  independence 
with  superior  talent.  Where  honesty  requires  the  critic  to  be  severe,  we  have  no  coarse- 
ness, but  an  eas)',  playful  style  of  elegance  pervades  every  ai  tide.  As  a journal  of  the 
transactions  of  learned  bodies,  and  of  improvements  and  discoveries  in  science  and  the 
arts,  it  is  also  of  much  value.” — York  Courant,  Dec.  14. 

“The  AxHENiEu.M  is  the  best  of  the  weekly  literary  journals.  Its  independent  criti- 
cisms are  a refreshing  contrast  to  the  paid  puffs  which  disgrace  some  of  its  rivals — a 
species  of  literary  swindling  this  talented  and  spirited  periodical  is  entirely  free  from.” — 
Berkshire  Chronicle,  Dec.  11. 

“The  Athe.n^;dm — one  of  our  literary  journals,  distinguished  by  the  ease,  the  spirit, 
and  the  justness  of  its  criticisms.  It  is  a pleasure  to  do  this  justice  to  such  a work  in 
these  times  of  trading  criticism.  • • • The  AxHENaiuji  is  at  least  one  of  those  works 
which  are  independent  of  the  great  publishing  house.s,  and  so  far  free  of  the  suspicion  of 
trading  influence.” — Lincoln  Herald,  Oct.  22. 

“The  AxHENiEu.M,  a spirited,  ably-conducted,  and,  above  all,  an  honest  and  hide- 
pendent  critical  journal — a desideratum  in  periodical  literature.” — Chester  Chronicle, 
December  10. 

“ We  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  talent,  spirit,  and  independence 
with  which  The  Athen.eum  is  conducted.” — Derbyshire  Courier,  Dec.  18. 

“ We  have  of  late  made  many  extracts  from  this  independent  journal  of  literature,  and 
we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  able  and 
independent  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.” — Blackburn  Gazette,  Dec.  15. 

“The  Athen.'eum  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be — an  impartial  review  of  books  : the 
trickery  of  similar  publications  has  cast  a slur  upon  reviewer.s,  but  this  spirited  journal 
has  redeemed  the  class  ; the  paper  is  well  written,  and  we  cordially  recommend  if  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.” — Boston  Gazette,  Dec.  14. 

“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  warmly  recommending  this  journal.  One  important  fact  in 
its  favour,  is  the  self-evident  fact,  that  this  work  is  entirely  free  from  the  control  of  the 
booksellers.  This  is  no  small  recommendation  of  The  Athen®um,  in  an  age  when  almost 
evei-y  publishing  bibliopole  has  got  one  or  more  periodicals  in  his  trammels,  which  he 
employs  as  trumpets,  to  sound  the  praises  of  his  publications,  frequently  in  a manner  alike 
repugnant  to  honest  feeling,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  literature.” — North  Wales 
Chronicle,  Dec.  16. 

“ We  have  noticed  with  a feeling  of  great  satisfaction  the  independence  by  which  The 
Athenjjum  is  marked,  and  the  efforts  which  are  made  by  its  spirited  conductors  to  render 
literary  criticism  something  approaching  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  well  known  that  most 
of  the  critical  journals  are  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  publislrers,  who  are  thus  enabled 
to  put  forth  as  independent  criticism  exactly  what  may  suit  their  purposes,  and  promote 
the  sale  of  their  works.  The  Athenjeum  is  undeniably  independent,  and  unconnected 
with  any  parties  which  might  improperly  influence  its  critiques  on  new  works.  Its 
criticism  is-  in  a liberal  but  truly  impartial  spirit,  vvithout  any  tenderness  towards  the 
author,  and  certainly  none  towards  the  publisher,  of  any  work  whatever.  The  review  of 
Galt’s  ‘ Life  of  Lord  Byron, ^ in  the  last  and  previous  number,  will  fully  prove  the  justice 


AnVKUTlSEMBNTS. 


of  our  praise.  We  have  seen  as  yet  no  review  of  that  work  informing  the  public,  as  in 
reality  is  the  case,  that  the  work  is  but  a poor  one,  malgre  the  puffing  it  has  had,  contains 
false  views  of  Lord  Byron’s  moral  and  poetical  character,  and  is  besides  written  in  a style 
oftentimes  exceedingly  faulty  and  absurd.  The  critique  of  The  Athen.eum  on  the  work 
is  acute  and  just  to  the  public.’’ — llury  and  Suffolk  Herald,  Sept.  22. 

“Since  our  last  notice,  this  able  review  has  been  gaining  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public.  It  does  not  abate  a jot  of  its  independent  spirit,  whilst  in  every  department 
there  is  increased  vigour  and  activity.  Some  of  the  late  reviews  of  new  works  have  been 
of  a superior  order,  and  the  decided  ability  which  is  manifested  in  this  respect,  more 
than  justilies  our  former  praise.  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  publication  will 
have  a favourable  ellect  on  the  character  of  literary  criticism  ; and,  more  than  this,  it 
will,  we  expect,  through  the  books  reach  the  bookmakers,  and,  we  may  add,  the  book- 
sellers. We  cannot  help  noticing,  also,  the  excellence  of  its  theatrical  criticism,  in  which 
is  displayed  a perfect  acquaintance  with  every  thing  connected  with  the  subject,  and  a 
felicitous  and  acute  estimate  of  the  merits  and  capabilities  of  the  heroes  of  the  ‘sock 
and  buskin.’  ” — Bury  and  Suff'old  Herald,  Dec.  15. 

“ We  have  known  this  journal  under  former  management,;  but  from  tbe  numbers  we 
have  lately  seen  of  it,  we  arc  ready  to  allow  that  it  was  then  a publication  by  no  means 
possessing  the  many  and  superior  advantages  which  it  can  now  lay  claim  to.  At  present 
The  ATHnx.EL'M  may  deservedly  be  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  our  useful  and  enter- 
taining works  of  periodical  litemture.” — JVaterford  Mail,  Dec.  8. 

“We  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  in  point  of  literary  excellence  generall}', 
elegance  of  composition,  independent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  impartial  criticism,  we  know 
no  similar  periodical  which  we  would  more  cordially  recommend  than  The  ATHENiEUM, 
under  its  present  improved  management.” — Belfast  News-Letter, 'Dec.  10. 

“ It  is  but  justice  to  an  independent  and  talented  journal  to  say,  that  we  have  seen, 
since  writing  the  above  [notice  of  Galt’s  Byron],  a manly  and  sensible  review  of  Galt’s 
work,  and  some  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  its  publication,  in  The  Athe- 
N.EUM.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  Sept.  1 1 . 

“ The  Athen.eum,  a spirited  and  ably-conducted  literary  journal.” — Scotsman,  Nov.  17. 

“ We  copy  the  following  from  that  most  able  and  conscientious  London  Literary 
Journal,  The  Athenjeum;  a paper  as  remarkable  for  the  novelty  and  variety  of  its  con- 
tents, as  for  the  honesty  of  its  criticism — a rare  quality  now-a-days.” — Glasgow  Free 
Press,  August  1 1 . 

“We  copy  the  following  from  that  very  able,  industrious,  and  honest  paper,  the 
London  Athen-eum,  which  as  yet  is  too  little  known  in  Scotland,  but  abounds  in  informa- 
tion no  where  else  to  be  had.” — Glasgow  Chronicle,  Aug.  20. 

“The  spirited  and  honest  reviews,  for  which  The  Athen,®um  has  peculiarly  distin- 
guished itself,  will,  we  trust,  go  far  to  redeem  literary  criticism  from  its  present  degraded 
and  servile  condition.’’ — Glasgow  Courier,  Dec.  11. 

“The  Athen.eum,  whose  ability  and  independence  have  more  than  once  called  forth 
our  praise.” — Scots  Times,  Oct.  12. 

“ The  independence  of  the  criticism  which  this  highly  respectable  journal  displays,  is 
its  most  predominating  feature.  Its  remarks  are  always  delivered  in  an  excellent  spirit ; 
and  whenever  it  is  called  on  to  laud  or  condemn,  it  does  so  with  energy,  sincerity,  and 
politeness.’’ — Paisley  Advertiser,  Dec.  11. 

“ As  a weekly  paper,  we  know  of  no  similar  publication  that  can  compete  with  it,  either 
as  regards  the  fidelity  of  its  reports  of  the  public  institutions,  or  the  independence  of  its 
criticisms.” — Sussex  Advertiser,  Dec.  13. 

“The  ATHENiEu.M  is  an  eminently  respectable  and  well-conducted  weekly  literary 
journal.  Its  pages  are  adorned  by  articles  of  distinguished  merit ; and  if  we  cannot 
designate  all  as  of  the  highest  literary  character,  none  are  ever  so  devoid  of  talent  as  not 
to  merit  praise.  We  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  opinions  expressed,  but  we  are  in- 
vari.ably  satisfied  that  the  judgments  of  The  Athenec.m  are  uninfluenced  by  unworthy 
motives:  its  upright  honourable  independence  is  conspicuous,  and  deserves  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  public.” — Hampshire  Telegraph,  Dec.  13. 

“ There  are  few  weekly  publications  which  contain  more  original  or  better  selected  in- 
telligence than  The  Atheneu.m.” — Observer,  Sept.  12. 

“The  Athe.v-ecm  (a  journal  to  whose  increasing  utility  and  high  talent  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony.)’’ — The  Atlas,  Sept.  19. 

“ The  Athensu.m  is  a weekly  periodical  of  decided  merit,  and  distinguished  for  the 
vigour  and  impartiality  of  its  tone  and  criticism;  its  intrinsic  merits,  added  to  the  inde- 
pendent stand  it  has  taken  amongst  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  entitle  it  to  extensive 
patronage.  It  is  conducted  with  much  ability,  both  as  to  matter  and  arrangement.” — 
Globe,  October  I. 

The  above  testimonials  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  opinion  of  tbe  Public 
Press  generally,  as  nearly  all  the  papers  in  England  have  either  spoken  favourably  of, 
or  extracted  largely  from  The  Athenaeum. 

*,•  T/iC  daily  Increasing  popularity  of  the  Publication  renders  it  a desirable  channel  for  all 
Advertisements  connected  with  Literature,  Art  or  Science, 
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TO  THE  READERS  OF  LONDON  WEEKLY  PAPERS. 


The  Proprietors  of  THE  SPECTATOR  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the 

approach  of  a New  Year  fairly  prcseuts,  to  point  attention  to  that  Journal.  It  avows  the  ambitious  aim  of  bein» 
the  most  informing,  the  most  amusing,  and  the  fairest  of  all  Newspapers  ; and  in  particular  of  beine  THE 
BEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  RESPECTABLE  FAMILIES.  To  establish  this  latter  claim,  it 
carefully  excludes  every  sentiment  or  paragraph  unfit  for  general  perusal ; and  on  the  score  of  the  talent 
spirit,  variety,  and  real  interest  of  its  contents, — combined  with  the  compact  elegance  of  its  form,  the  beauty 
of  its  typography,  and  peculiar  handsomeness  of  its  appearance  when  bound  in  volumes, — it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  claim  admission  to  the  Drawing-rooms  and  Libraries  of  all  persons  of  education  and  taste.  To  those 
who  do,  as  well  as  to  those  who  do  not  read  the  Daily  Papers,  The  Spectator  will  not  lack  novelty ; every 
part  of  it  being  cither  original,  or  compiled  in  a manner  to  engage  attention  to  even  the  least  iinposuig  portion 
of  its  contents.  The  Debates  in  Parliament  are  treated  in  a method  altogether  peculiar,  which  has  met  with 
uniform  approbation  during  tlie  last  two  Sessions,  as  being  at  once  the  most  concise,  tlie  clearest,  and  the  fairest 
to  all  parties;  and,  coupled  with  the  leading  part  which  The  Spectator  takes  in  Parliamentary  Business, 
lias  bronglit  a very  large  accession  of  Subscribers  and  of  reputation  since  the  opening  of  the  prestnt  Session! 
While  a prominence  correspondent  to  its  real  importance  is  given  to  this  branch  of  Politics,  other  departments 
are  not  neglected ; and  the  Proprietors  feel  considerable  confidence  in  asserting,  that,  apart  from  its  claims  as  a 
Journal  of  Literature,  and  of  Dramatic,  Musical,  and  Pictorial  Criticism,  The  Spectator,  as  a Newspaper, 
bestows  more  space  and  elaboration  on  events  and  their  consequences,  that  is,  it  contains  more  News  of  a 
readable  kind,  than  any  other  paper  whatever.  'The  Proprietors  invite  Comparison. 


GENERAL  SCHEME  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 


News  of  the  Week — Every  useful  Fact  and  in- 
teresting Occurrence,  at  home  and  abroad,  carefully 
selected  and  lucidly  arranged. 

Debates  in  Parliament — Related  in  an  entirely 
new  way;  communicating,  at  the  least  expense  of 
labour  to  the  Reader,  the  greatest  amount  of  accu- 
rate luformation. 

Judicial  Proceedings— From  the  Court  of 
Chancery  down  to  the  Offices  of  Poliee.  With  occa- 
sional Remarks  by  the  Editor. 

Life  in  London  and  in  the  Cointrv— 
Exhibited  in  the  Occupations  and  .Vniusenients, 
Misfortunes  and  Crimes,  of  all  Classes  of  .Society. 
The  Drama 
Music, 

Pa  I 

Topics  of  the  Day — Independent  Discussions  of 


iuiMuiuiiJca  (uui  V..I 

HE  Drama,  1 .. 
usic,  > ] 
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riticised  with  freedom  and  spirit, 
but  with  candour  and  kinrlncss. 


all  interesting  points  iu  Politics,  Morals,  and  Man- 
ners ; with  Occasional  Jeux  d’Ksprit. 

Scientific  Papers — Particularly  on  Subjects  of 
Practical  Utility. 

Opinions  of  the  Press — Tmparlially  selected 
trom  every  source  on  every  subject. 

Anecdotes  and  Gossip. 

Literary  Review.— Impartial  Criticisms  on  all 
the  New  Publications  of  note,  witli  illustrative 
.Specimens;  forming  at  once  a Substitute  for  New 
Kooks,  and  a safe  Guide  for  Book  buyers. 

The  Church  and  I’NivERsniES— Preferments^ 
Degrees,  &c. 

The  Army  ,\nd  Kavy— All  the  Gazettes  relating 
to  cither  Service. 

Prices  Current,  Gazettes,  and  every  kind  of 
Commercial  Intelligence, 


There  are  two  Lditioiis  of  the  Spectator, — One  for  the  Country,  published  on  Saturday,  iu  time  to  be  sent 
by  the  post  of  that  evening;  another  for  town,  published  vciy  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  bringing  down 
all  public  news  to  the  latest  hour.  The  early  edition  reaches  every  post-town  within  200  miles  of  London  in 
the  course  of  Sunday ; the  latest  edition  may  be  had  through  the  proper  Newsmen,  at  every  place  within  10  or 
12  miles  of  London,  before  breakfast. 


CONTEMFORARY  TESTIMONIES?. 


“ Aorf/t— There,  James,  lies  The  Spectator,  a weekly  paper  of  the  highest  iiieiit,  and  I wish  I h.ad 
some  way  of  strenuously  recoimneiiding  it  to  the  reading  piiblie.  Ilie  Editor,  indeed,  is  Whiggish  and  a 
Pro-Calholic— but  moderate,  steady,  ami  consisleiit  in  his  polities.  Let  us  have  no  turn-coals.  Ills  precis  of 
passing  Politics  is  always  admirable  ; bis  Mercamiie  Inforni.ition— rii  at  I know,  on  the  authority  of  as  good 
a judge  as  lives — is  correct  and  comprehetisive  ; Misr.ellancous  News  are  collected  judiciously  and  amusingly 
from  all  quarters;  the  Literary  department  is  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  that  of  any  otlier  weekly  periodical.  I 
nowhere  see  heller  criticism  on  I'oetry — ami  nowhere  nearly  so  good  criticism  on  i heatricals.  Some  critiques 
there  have  been,  in  tliat  department,  superior  in  exquisite  truth  of  tact  to  any  lliiiig  I remember— worthy  of 
Elia  himself,  though  not  apparently  from  Elia;  ami  iu  accounts  of  Foreign  Literature,  especially  French, 
and  above  all,  of  Freiicli  Politics,  a subject  on  wliicli  I need  to  be  enlightened,  t have  seen  no  periodical 
at  all  equal  to  the  Spectator. 

“ Shepherd — The  numbers  you  sent  out  by  deserved  a’  that  ye  said  o’  them.  It’s  a maist  eiiterleenin’  and 
instructive — a maist  miscellawiieous  miscellany. 

“ Aopf/i— And  without  being  wishy-washy — 

“ Shepherd — Or  wersh — 

" A’brfA— Tlie  Spectator  is  impartial.  It  is  a fair,  open,  honest,  and  manly  periodical.” — Blackwood's 
Magazine,  April,  1829. 

“ A Paper  supported  by  first-rate  talent.” Again,  (in  quoting  a critique  oil  Ihe  Italian  Opera)— 

“ The  wit,  truth,  and  spirit,  of  the  annexed  observations,  which  appear  in  the  Spectator  of  this  date,  entitle 
them  to  a place  in  my  Diary.  'They  ought,  and  probably  will,  find  a corner  in  every  scrap-book  in  the  domi- 
nions of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King.” — Diary  of  a Dilettante— Harmonicon,  June,  I82y. 

"We  esteem  the  Dramatic.  Criticisms  of  the  Spectator  to  be  quite  unrivalled  for  a fine  discrimination, 
tempered  with  good  nature,  and  fer  the  happy  expression  of  poetical  thoughts  ami  feelings  without  the  pomp 
of  words.” — Isew  Monthly  Magazine,  March,  1830. 

" A Paper  of  admirable  variety  and  excellent  management.” — JVestjninster  Review,  No.  xxiii. 

Equally  favourable  testimonials  might  be  adduced  from  the  Times,  a very  great  number  of  the  Provincial 
Journals  iu  the  three  kingdoms,  aud  not  a few  of  those  of  the  CotilineiiC,  the  Colonics,  and  America,  But  Ihe 
best  testimony  is  the  regular,  progressive  increase  of  its  circulation, — especially  since  its  eulargement  from  16 
pages  to  24;  which  has  given  great  additional  scope  to  the  developement  of  every  part  of  the  Spectator’s 
Plan,  as  occasion  may  require. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  NEIVS.MEN,  AND  POSTMASTERS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY, 

■By  w ecimen  Kumlers  of  the  Spectator  will  he  shown. 


ADyERTISEMENTS,. 


^allaDtum 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

WATERLOO  PLACE, 

LONDON. 


Divcrtov®. 

SIR  EDWARD  HYDE  EAST,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Chairman. 
COLONEL  JOHN  BAILLIE, 


John  L.  Anoerdon,  Esq. 

George  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 

Samuel  Bosanquet,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

John  Barrow,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Col.  William  Bodycott  D.avis. 

W.  R.  Keith  Dougl.as,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S. 
Neil  Benjamin  Edmonstone,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Joseph  Esdaile,  Esq, 


M.P.  F.R.S.  Deputy  Chairman. 

Sir  T.  F.  Fremantle,  Bart.  M.P. 
James  Halford,  Esq. 

Captain  Henry  Kater,  F.R.S. 
Peter  Reierson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Skinner,  Esq. 

Patrick  Maxwell  Stewart,  Esq. 
Colonel  Mark  Wilks,  F.R.S. 

Sir  M^illiam  Young,  Bart. 


sautiitovs. 

Frederick  Manning,  Esq.  | Samuel  Anderson,  Esq. 
PHYSICIAN. — James  Bartlet,  M.D. 
RESIDENT  SECRETARY,— Walter  Co.sser,  Esq. 


The  advantages  to  Parties  Assuring  Lives  at  this  Oflfice,  are; — 

A participation  in  four-fifths,  or  Eighty  per  Cent,  of  the  estimated  Profits, 
which  will  be  added  every  seventh  year,  by  way  of  bonus,  to  Policies 
eftected  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  on  lives  under  the  age  of  Fifty. 

These  additions  may  be  applied  in  reduction  of  future  annual  premiums,  at 
the  option  of  the  Assured,  to  be  expressed  in  writing  at  the  time  of 
effecting  the  Assurance. 

Lives  above  Fifty  may  also  be  Assured,  but  they  do  not  participate  in  the 
profits. 

The  power  given  to  every  holder  of  a Life  Policy  of  £1000,  or  upwards,  for 
the  whole  term  of  Life,  after  two  Annual  Payments,  to  attend  and  vote  at 
all  General  Meetings;  thereby  giving  him  a control  over  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  which  his  important  interests  demand. 

Exemption  from  additional  charge  for  Sea  Risk,  in  passing  to  any  part  of 
Europe,  in  King’s  Ships,  or  regular  Packets;  or  in  Decked  Vessels,  to 
and  from  British  and  Foreign  Ports,  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest,  both 
inclusive. 

Permission  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  World,  on  payment  of  a premium 
adequate  to  the  extra  Risk,  to  be  settled  by  the  parties  affording  every 
requisite  explanation. 

Payment  of  Claims  in  Three  Months. 

The  option  of  submitting  to  Arbitration  any  difference  that  may  arise. 
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This  day  is  published,  price  12s.  in  rich  crimson  silk, 

'’JpHE  LITERARY  SOUVENIR  for  1831;  with  Twelve  splendid  Line 

Engravings.  Edited  by  Alaiiic  A.  Watts. 

A limited  number  of  copies  in  post  8vo.  witli  Proofs  on  India  paper,  price  24s.  • Proofs 
of  the  Plates  in  a Portfolio,  imp.  folio,  .30s.;  Colombier  Proofs,  before  Letters,  31.  3s. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green.  Of  whom  may  be  had. 

The  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT  for  1831  ; with  Nine  Line  Engravings. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Alabic  VV'.Arrs.  Price  8s.  elegantly  half-bound  in  Turkey  morocco. 


DR.  WEBSTER’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  935. 

Bately  Published,  Part  FI.,  price  9s.,  of 

A dictionary  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

. By  N.  WEBSTER,  LL.D. 

Phis  Work  will  form  2 Volumes  4to.  Part  VII.  will  appear  on  the  Ist  February,  1831. 
London;  Black,  Young  and  Young,  Foreign  Booksellers  to  his  Majesty , <2,  Tavistock-street. 


JJAZLITTs  NAPOLEON,  complete  in  Four  Volumes.  The  recent 

1 • the  author  gives  increased  interest  to  this  work  : it  was  the  last  labour  of 

bis  lile— it  occupied  his  latest  thoughts,  and  engrossed  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  study.  In  this  great  undertaking  Mr.  Ilazlitt  has  exhibited,  in  the  happiest 
combination,  the  various  powers  of  his  mind  : that  deep  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
action— that  mastery  of  argument,  satire,  and  wit— that  comprehensive  capacity  for 
grasping  and  expounding  all  possible  views  of  his  subject — that  energy  of  purpose,  and 
hat  markea  tone  of  sustained  thinking,  which  distinguished  him  in  a less  degree  in  his 
termer  works,  are  here  displayed  in  their  highest  excellence.  As  a profound  philoso- 
phical analysis  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  personal  and  political,  this  is  the  only  one 
existing  in  our  own  or  any  other  language.  It  is  as  superior  to  contemporaneous  com- 
parison as  Its  subject  was  above  the  reach  of  other  writers  : jt  stands  alone.  The  topic 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  Hazlilt,  who,  as  if  he  felt  (li^t  his  mortal  and  immortal 
labours  should  close  together,  yielded  up  his  own  life  when  his  hand  had  traced  the  last 
lines  of  Napoleon’s! 

1 his  is  not  a critical  recommendation  of  Hazlitt’s  Napoleon;  it  is  but  the  echo  of  the 
opinion  pronounced  by  the  public  on  tlie  two  first  volumes  qf  the  work.  The  whole  is 
^*^*^.*  volumes,  pjice  21.  I(J«.  The  third  and  fourth  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  and  will  be  sold  separately, for  a limited  period,  price  30s.,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  first  and  second  volumes. 


But  the  work  by  which  Ilazlitt  will  be  remcmbercfl,  and  Ihioiigh  which  he  ds.siied  to  transmit  his  name 
he  '?  ‘ Napoleon  Bonaparte.’  It  was  the  greatest  undertaking  in  which 

■ . ® ‘psed.  It  exhibits  his  powerful  mind  in  a position  most  favourable  for  its  display  : and  presents  an 
i'>®  strength  and  versatility  of  his  genius.  As  a history,  it  has  the  merit  of  rendering 
Ton  n 'T'k"'  by  making  events  the  keys  to  thought.  Ilazlitt  was  too  abstract  and  pliilo- 

™ ' k'  * del.iils  ; hence  his  work  contains  so  much  of  fact  as  is  necessary  to  the  ends  of  truth, 

llw  beginning  to  the  end,  without  inspiring  in  the  reader  a single  misgiving  that  a 
ui  ' matter  has  been  wasted.  That  is  a im  rit  in  an  extensive  history,  not  to  speak  of  its  other  higher  merits, 
that  we  have  rarely  an  opportunity  of  applauding.”— j i & , 

Napoleon  is  a work  that  was  iinperiotisly  wanted  by  the  English  public.  The 
always  clear,  and  even  Inniinuus;  and  the  detaijs  arc  staled  with  great  precision,  and  such  a judici- 
convey  a perfect  image  to  the  niiud.  • • iMr.  llazlill's  observations  on  the 
hofto  * ' character  are  pi  ofound,  acute,  and  well  illustrated ; and  they  ought  to  be  considered  attentively  by  evci-y 
™ cl  anything  in  print  being  more  dramatic,  more  grand  and  beautiful,  and 

T bislory,  than  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ilazlilt’s  account  of  Napoleon’s  Russian  campaigns.  The 

.^'.a™  scenes  and  picturesque  incidents,  are  narrated  with  a tine  taste ; and  whilst  they  produce  the 
Journal"'^'^  fiction,  they  are  true  to  fact,  and  have  a wonderliil  effect  in  lielping  on  the  narrative.” — Court 


Tn  ™ most  eveiy  page  teems  with  incidental  remarks,  characterised  by  all  the  author’s  boldness  and  originality. 

nncompiromising  violence  of  the  politician  may  at  first  be  repulsive.  But  there  is  nothing  so 
lin  ***  rnind,  as  to  be  roused  occasionally  from  its  lelhaigy  by  a good  rattling  contradiction ; aiitl 

ll.az litt  was  no  flincher  in  this  respect."- Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

H espile  of  the  inveterate  party  feelings  of  the  writer,  it  is  a profoundly  philosophical  and  valuable  per- 
formaiice.”— io  Belle  Assemblce.  > e r i r v 


Published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  18,  Royal  Exchange ; and  Chapman  and  Hull,  186, 
Strand  ; and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


On  the  Isf  of  January,  1831,  the  First  Part  of  the  Ne%v  and  much 
Improved  Edition  of  the 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  will  be  published  in 
THE  SPECTATOR,  Weekly  Newspaper,  No.  131.  Being  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  the  state  of  Parliamentary  Representation. . 

All  orders  for  the  Paper  should  be  transmitted  to  the  respective  Newsmen,  Booksellers,' 
and  Postmasters,  who  will  forward  them  to  the  Publishing  Office,  4,  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  London. 

In  the  mean  time,  information  as  to  the  number  of  Voters  in  any  Borough,  resident  and 
non-resident;  the  nature  of  the  Suffrage;  the  amount  of  the  Population ; the  Predomi- 
nating Influence,  whether  in  corporations  or  individuals;  the  considerations  vvhich  ordi- 
narily move  the  Electors  of  any  place,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  such  as 
Feasting,  Gratuities,  director  indirect  Briber}',  and  the  various  forms  which  the  latter 
assumes;  the  Costs  of  Elections  for  particular  places  ; the  present  state  of  influence  of 
individuals,  or  classes  of  individuals,  who  formerly  possessed  uncontrolled  influence. 
— Information  upon  these  or  any  other  points,  pro’perly  authenticated,  will  receive  the 
greatest  attention ; but  it  is  necessary  that  all  communications  upon  this  subject  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator  without  delay. 

*,*  The  Second  Part  will  appear  on  the  Sth  of  January. 


MESSRS.  ROWEAHD  & SON 

"^lEW  it  as  a duty  incumbent  upon  them,  at  the  close  of  the  present  and 
the  approach  of  a New  "i'ear,  to  acknowledge  with  the  proudest  emotions  of  gratitude 
that  distinguished  patronage  with  which  they  have  been  honoured  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Public  at  large,  with  respect  to  the  Original 

MACASSAR  OIL  and  KALYDOR, 

Articles  which  have  obtained  a celebrity  pre-eminently  great. — Messrs.  R.  and  S.  while 
they  humbly  solicit  a continuance  of  that  high  Patronage  they  have  been  honoured  with, 
must  at  the  same  time  earnestly  Caution  the  Public  against  a base  counterfeit  imitation  ; 
the  Original  are  distinguished  by  the  Name  of  the  Sole  Proprietors  on  the  Label  of  each 
Bottle  in  Red ; 

A.  ROWLAND  & SON,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


BEAU  BRUiMiMELL’S  ADVICE. 


Whene’er  your  Boots  or  Shoes  are  dirty. 

Send  to  the  “ Strand,”  at  “ No.  30,” 

For  brilliant  Blacking,  long  reputed 
The  best  of  all,  it’s  not  disputed. 

Robert  Warren',  without  a single  doubt. 

To  Boots  doth  lend  a grace,  at  home  or  out. 

Of  Warren’s  Blacking  there’s  no  doubt. 

No  man  of  taste  will  be  without. 

For  fashion  recommends  his  Blacking, 

That  Boots  of  lustre  ne’er  be  lacking. 

Its  gloss  so  brilliant,  none  can  stand, 

Compar’d  with  Warren's,  30,  Strand. 

This  easy-shining  and  brilliant  Blacking,  prepared  by 


30,  Strand,  London  ; and  sold  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  Liquid,  in  Bottles,  and 
Paste  Blacking,  in  Pots,  at  6d.,  12</.  and  18^/.  each. — Be  particular  to  inquire  for 
/rarren’s,  30,  Strand. — All  others  are  counterfeit. 
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Art.  T ] Constitutional  Code  for  the  use  of  all  nations  professing 
liberal  opinions.  Chap.  X.  Defensive  pLe.  By  Be 

tham,  Esq.— 8vo.  Reward.  1830.  ^ Jeremy  lien- 

2.  ^taille  de  Paris.  Par  le  lieutenant-general  Allix.-Paris.  1830. 
. Military  Events  of  the  late  French  Revolution.  By  an  Officer  of 
the  Garde  Royale.  From  the  French.-Murray.  1830 

4.  La  Liberte  reconquise. — Paris.  1830. 

5.  Evenemens  de  Bruxelles.— Brussells.  1830. 

QF  the  treatise  at  the  head  of  this  list,  there  would  be  diffi- 
Rhn  determining  whether  it  is  most  remarkable  that  it 

‘he  events  of  last  July?or  ttat 
It  should  have  been  kept  under  a bushel  after.  To  drag  it  from 
ito  unjust,  and  indeed  unscriptural,  hiding-nlace  and  i 

It  with  such  small  fry  of  ephemeral  productions  a’s  may  illustrate 
A:t;S"^:il“l“''“‘‘  be  the  obi^ct  o/'tt 

o “‘htary  force  has  always  been  a mystery  It  wa^i 

When^the^’**  "VS'y  bare,  and  ou|ht  not  to  have 

leri  dis^tn*  ‘■O'-  ‘"■““00.  when  IS 

^eep  is  distmbed  by  the  apprehension  of  gun-boats  in  thp 

W e“  -to”eSl‘''*S''  “0  oapfcious  throat  cu 

likrEX  orSh^^'"  T *^««^rection,-then  a military  force, 
e.xceedinelv  ^0^1^  T is  cockered  up  as  something 

ovprff-^  f 1 he  praised.  But  when  the  fit  of  fear  is 

ver.  It  is  found  out  (as  may  be  true  enough)  that  the  P-uest  i« 

kbid^  y without,  and  ^t  best  but  a dangerous 

^ in  masquerade,  yiewed  everywhere  with  sus 

picion  not  unmingled  with  dislike.  ^ 

tn  ‘hings  it  was  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest 

&rSrSdn‘*  ^00  a great  pub"4’ 

war'ncalculablt  ^ut  the  importance 
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ward  and  southw^ 

r„u1rof\h:MSa.se^^^ 

fones  and  " p“ 

hearts,  and  they  are  ^ orof  cities  ruined  Ind 

destroyed  and  ®’‘Pj'^‘“V  ^ ; ?f„;,hts  of  worldly  happiness 

families  dishonoured.-tbe  ^eay  est  re.ghts 

s:!hT:p^asrh^p^^^^ 

regular  armies  has  been  neu  « superior  strength  in 

either  the  actual  or  virtual  opeiatioi  P aegree  of 

the  hands  of  the  rest  of  /omm^  A ngs,  vvh  c\  has 

safety,  honour,  freedom  and 

fallen  to  the  share  of  those  in  betwLn  one  of 

interests  of  the  society,  n so  m^^^  certain  limitations  through 

these  forces  and  the  othe  , ( cf  that  from  which 

the  necessity  for  some  positive  q^^^^^’ty  ^ ^ 

r/saLTi"t 

And  if  the  countries  i®  the  scale  of 

be  considered  “ ^ follow  that  one  in  which  the 

human  improvement,  it  ,vmild  he  the  consequence 

proportion  should  tie  dis- 

dilating  their  rates  of  comparative  degiadation. 
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Defe?}sive  Force.  ^ 

As  intimated  above,  the  dangerous  force  cannot  be  enlirelv 
lemoved.  If  it  were  removed  tomorrow,  it  would  only  be  tJ. 
lemake  it,  oi  something  equivalent,  the  day  after.  Whether 
thecase  may  be  altered  at  some  future  period.it  is  not  easy 
absolutely  to  determine  ; though  there  may  be  many  reasons 
to  suppose  It  will.  When  mankind  shall  have  fur  he 
emerged  from  the  mists  in  which  they  have  been  born  and 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  take  for  light  ;-when  new 
phases  shall  have  been  witnessed  of  the  grand  process  by  which 
man  has  been  raised  from  a grovellingSarbLan  to  Ms  pre- 
sent degree  of  partial  information  and  improvement  ;—wLn 
something  like  reasonable  governments  shall  have  been  estab- 

indtt  shall^hr^  influential  masses  of  the  human  family, 
and  It  shall  have  been  generally  discovered,  first,  that  govern- 
ment has  an  object,  and  secondly,  that  the  way  to  obtain  fhis  ob- 
ject  IS  to  go  the  way  that  leads  to  it  and  not  the  opposite when 

TnMh^r^  persecute  one 

shin  and  thlf  ^ government  as  of  a line-of-battle 

d fr’  1 of  something  may  be  done  better  than  letting  it 
diifc  before  the  wind,  or  than  committing  it  and  all  on  board 
o the  arbitrary  direction  of  an  hereditary  pilot ; — when  they 
shall  have  found  out  the  gross  folly,  the  profound  blunderj 
le  desperate  inanity,  and  the  low  fraud,  of  all  or  most  of  the 
pretex  s on  which  wars  have  been  Imbitually  rged  and 
contests  erec  ed  ;-when  they  shall  have  thoroughly  convinced 
themselves  that  nine-tenths  of  these  disputes,  and^ninety-nine 
lundredths  of  the  remainder,  were  begun,  carried  on,  and  pro- 
longed, with  no  veritable  object  but  that  of  finding  /ceep  ( ‘ pro- 
vent  as  Captain  Dalgetty  has  it)  for  a cerlin^few  out 
havP^L^”"®^®  the  rest,  and  that  the  war-cries  brought  to  aid 
h^e  been  so  many  clumsy  frauds,  in  which  ‘patriotism’  meant 
Open  us  your  pockets,’  and  ‘ courage’  meant  ‘ Throw  your- 
selves  under  our  Jaggernaut  upon  the  signal when  ^they 

thaf  penetrated  and  soaked  with  the  persuasion^ 

that  wars  have  always  been  on  one  side  and  gene^ 

lally  on  two,  and  that,  notably,  the  longest  and  heaviest 
th  which  our  own  countrymen  have  any  personal  ac 
quaintance,  were  founded  on  nothing  but  the  resolution  of 
one  description  of  persons,  that  not  a shilling  in  the  hands  of 
the  industrious  classes  should  remain  unspint  as  long  as  i 
could  be  expended  with  the  prospect  of  seeding  the  power  of 
taking  another  shilling  for  themselves  ;-when  nations  shafl 
lave  compared  notes,  and  have  found  out,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  Colonel  who  fell  at  Preston  Pans,  how  ‘ shame! 

B 2 
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‘ Rule  1.  Minimize  the  stipendiary  forces  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
security  against  liostility  from  without.’ 

‘ Rule  2.  Maximize  the  radieal  force, — to  wit,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  non-employment  of  compulsory  means  for  the  formation  or 
maintenance  of  it.’— p.  21. 

If  prophecy  means  speaking;  of  a thing  beforehand,  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  National  Guard  by  prophecy. 

The  Reasons  also  contain  much  in  brief.  To  begin  with  the 
diminution  of  the  Stipendiary  : 

^Reasons. — 1.  Minimization  of  danger  to  the  constitution  from  in- 
subordination on  the  part  of  these  functionaries,  and  from  resistance 
to,  and  even  forced  ascendancy  over,  their  respective  superordinate 
authorities,  whether  in  the  military  line  or  the  non-military  ; to  wit, 
the  army  minister,  the  navy  minister,  the  prime  minister,  and  the 
legislature. 

2.  Minimization  of  expense, — of  the  quantity  of  the  expense  be- 
stowed upon  the  service  of  this  compound  sub-department. 

3.  Minimization  of  power  and  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  engage  in  offensive  aggression  against  other  States,  and 
thence  to  involve  this  State  in  needless  and  internally  pernicious  war- 
fare. 

Reasons  for  the  maximization  of  the  Radical : 

1.  Maximization  of  security,  and  sense  of  security,  against  danger 
of  insubordination  and  ascendancy  on  the  part  of  the  stipendiary  force. 

2.  Giving  increase  to  the  chance  and  facility  of  affording,  without 
expense  of  bounty  or  enlistment,  or  at  less  expense,  as  well  as  without 
compulsion,  increase  in  case  of  need,  to  the  stipendiary  force.’ — p.  21. 

As  some  persons  have  declared  the  style  of  the  author  to  be 
to  their  apprehension  occasionally  peregrine  and  difficult,  it 
may  be  useful  to  remark  that  ‘ maximize  ’ means  ' have  the 
most  you  can  of,’  and  ‘ minimize  ’ means  ‘ have  as  little  as  you 
can  of.’ 

The  above  is  the  great  discovery  of  the  book  ; which,  though 
like  Columbus’s  egg,  it  is  easy  to  say  it  was  within  every  body’s 
knowledge  when  they  are  told^ — yet  leaves  the  question,  of  why 
people  have  been  so  long  in  making  any  practical  employment 
of  it. 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Sections  entitled  Branches,  what, 
and  Leading  Principles.  The  next  are  from  that  surnamed 
Radicals,  who.  To  which  the  answer  is,  not  that  they  are  all 
who  drink  Roasted  Corn,  or  attend  the  meetings  at  the  Rotunda, 
or  wear  tricoloured  cockades,  or  beat  the  New  Police  when  they 
catch  them  in  small  quantities  ; but  that 

‘ Exceptions  excepted,  to  the  Radical  branch  of  the  Defensive  Force 
will  belong,  at  all  times,  all  who,  being  apt  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  appropriate  exercise,  are  willing  to  join  therein ; none 
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who  are  not  willing.  Appropriate  denomination,  accordingly,  colun^ 
teers.' — p.  32, 

It  will  present  itself  at  once  as  an  objection  to  this  plan,  that 
it  can  be  used  only  in  very  limited  circumstances.  It  contains 
no  provision  for  the  interest  of  any  but  the  community ; it  is 
applicable,  therefore,  under  none  but  popular  governments. 
Consider,  for  example,  what  the  consequences  would  be  in 
England,  if  every  individual  who  was  ‘ willing  to  join  therein,’ 
had  a musquet  of  forty  inches  barrel,  and  ammunition  hanging  by 
it  in  a pouch.  In  six  months  there  would  not  be  an  abuse  a man 
could  live  by.  The  mine  of  wealth  which  consists  in  the  power 
of  appropriating  the  public  money,  would  be  ruined  and  dried 
up ; and  the  consequences  would  creep  downwards  into  all 
classes  of  society,  ramifying  themselves  like  a plague,  and 
preying  on  the  wholesome  frame  of  social  order  like  a leprosy. 
If  the  rich  were  impoverished,  it  is  clear  the  poor  would  starve ; 
for  it  is  the  rich  that  feed  the  poor  and  not  the  poor  the  rich. 
The  aristocracy  and  higher  classes  would  be  reduced  to  the 
state  in  which  they  are  found  ‘ in  a neighbouring  country,’  of 
being  obliged  to  keep  their  children  instead  of  feeding  them  out 
of  the  public  purse.  Wealth  would  lose  its  best  reward,  which 
is  the  power  of  taking  other  people’s ; and  industry  its  surest 
recompense,  which  is  the  certainty  of  being  allowed  to  continue 
its  exertions.  To  aver  that  such  a plan  would  answer  under 
better  circumstances,  is  Utopian  ; that  is  to  say,  it  belongs  to 
an  ideal  state  of  things,  where  tubs  shall  be  made  with  bottoms, 
and  every  cat  have  claws.  Whatever  is  not  present,  caii  only 
be  seen  in  vision,  therefore  it  is  visionary ; and  every  thing  is 
wild,  which  any  man  would  be  mad  to  expect.  The  whole  voca- 
bulary of  dyslogistic  statesmen,  may  be  poured  out  upon 
a scheme  so  unlicked  and  barbarous,  as  that  of  giving  arms  to 
‘ all  who  are  willing  to  join  therein.’  There  would  be  no  amuse- 
ment in  the  world,  after  such  a consummation  as  this.  There 
would  be  nothing  in  it  worth  taking, — that  is  to  say,  that  could 
be  taken.  Instead  of  every  man’s  house  being  his  castle,  every 
man’s  purse  would  be  his  castle  ; which  would  have  much  more 
serious  effects  on  the  existing  order  of  things.  Society  would 
be  one  collection  of  unmanageable  men,  too  strong  to  be  robbed, 
and  too  self-willed  to  be  muzzled.  Chaos  would  come  again, 
and  the  earth  be  without  form  and  void  ; till  at  last  the  survi- 
vors would  cast  lots  for  a Royal  Guard  to  fire  on  the  remainder, 
and  club  their  last  sixpences  to  hire  Swiss  regiments  in  aid. 

' The  legislature  will  not,  it  is  supposed,  look  for  Radicals  in  the 
character  of  volunteers  elsewhere  than  in  towns  of  considerable  size, 
and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  such  towns.  Reasons  ; avoidance  of 
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the  expense  in  labour  and  money,  of  journeys  to  and  from  the  place  of 
exercise. — Principle,  the  expense-minimizing.’ — p.  35. 

No  imperative  reason  appears,  why  an  insulated  Radical 
might  not  usefully  exercise  himself  in  learning  to  hit  ‘ six  feet 
by  two’  at  a hundred  and  eighty  yards,  against  his  own  hill  side 
if  he  has  one  in  his  neighbourhood.  But  the  legislature,  as  ia 
properly  observed,  would  not  expect  it  of  him  if  it  was  accom- 
panied with  any  extraordinary  degree  of  personal  fatigue. 

‘ To  qualify  the  great  body  of  the  members  of  the  radical  force  for 
attaining  the  ends  of  the  institution,  two  sets  of  directing  function- 
aries will  be  necessary  : commanders  and  appropriate  instruclors.  The 
instructors  being  but  assistants  to  the  commanders,  will  naturally  act 
as  such  under  their  direction  j as  in  private  life,  instructors  in  the 
several  br.anches  of  art  and  science  act  under  the  direction  of  parents 
and  guardians,  their  employers.  Principle,  the  aptitude-maximizing.’ 

‘ In  the  case  of  the  privates,  service  in  this  line  being  purely  volun- 
tary, the  natural  course  of  things  is  that,  in  them,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
majority  of  them,  should  be  the  choice  of  both  commanders  and 
instructors  j for  unless  in  this  choice  a vote  were  allowed  to  him, 
many  a man  whose  service  would  have  been  useful,  might  decline 
to  serve.  Principles,  1.  The  Aptitude-maximizing.  2.  The  Num- 
ber-maximizing. 3.  The  Contentment-maximizing.  4.  The  Ine- 
quality-minimizing.’— p.  49. 

This  mode  of  recommending  for  commissions,  is  a cold  prospect 
for  the  higher  orders.  In  fact  an  inattention  to  their  interests, 
is  one  of  the  defects  with  which  the  author  is  most  liable  to  be 
charged. 

The  next  Section  is  headed  Stipendiaries,  who. 

‘ A Stipendiary  is  every  person,  who,  having  by  authority  of  govern- 
ment, as  per  Art.  2,  been  located  in  any  part  of  the  aggregate 
corps  composed  of  stipendiary  defensive  force  functionaries,  has  not 
been,  as  per  Art.  3,  dislocated  out  of  it.’ — p.  51 . 

On  the  nature  of  these  functionaries  more  light  is  thrown  in 
a following  paragraph,  where  they  are  divided  into  such  as  serve 
by  land  on  foot,  armed  with  fire-arms  and  bayonets ; who 
are  subdivided  again  into  infantry  of  the  line,  intended  to  act 
in  close  order,  and  for  the  most  part  in  close  combat,  which  the 
ancients  were  wont  to  call  dy^iiiayeaBai,  cominus, — and  light 
infantry,  or  say  riflemen,  destined  to  act  by  their  dispersed 
force,  and  for  the  most  part  at  a distance,  which  the  Romans 
entitled  eminus.  Likewise  those  who  serve  on  horseback ; of 
whom  some  are  Heavy  Horse,  or  as  we  say  in  French  Cavalerie 
d’elite  ; and  those  who  are  not  Heavy,  are  Light.  Also  Horse 
Artillery,  including  Rockets,  — to  which  last,  little  that  is 
analogous  can  be  found  in  antiquity,  excepting  the  thunder  and 
lightning  which  certain  Indians  did  lance  at  Bacchus,  in  the 
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first  and  last  campaign  he  made  in  those  parts.  Nor  is  the 
story  so  devoid  of  likelihood,  as  may  at  first  appear.  For 
though  some  have  thought  that  Bacchus  was  Noah,  because  he 
is  the  first  whose  drinking  is  commemorated,  and  others  that 
he  was  Moses,  because  he  had  horns,  which  Michael  Angelo 
also  has  represented  in  his  figure  of  the  latter  ; it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  some 
hard-drinking  soldado  who  penetrated  into  India,  as  many 
others  have  done  since  ; neither  is  it  any  way  incredible,  that 
such  a person  should  have  horns,  at  least  in  a figurative  sense, 
which  is  enough  for  the  explanation  of  history,  especially  of 
ancient  dates,  it  having,  as  is  well  known,  been  the  custom  of 
those  times  to  speak  much  in  metaphors  and  types,  so  that  the 
account  must  not  be  construed  too  literally,  and  there  may  have 
been  many  circumstances  leading  to  a full  understanding, 
which  as  the  ancients  would  express  it,  pra  vetmtate  deperierunt. 
And  of  the  functionaries  there  are  also  that  serve  amphi- 
biously (d^0t  and  (Hoq)  on  foot  or  horseback  ; which  are  called 
dragoons.  Quccre,  may  not  posterity  conclude  from  this,  that 
the  Horse-Guards  Blue  lived  always  in  their  saddles  ? They  also 
which  serve  for  attack  or  defence  of  fortified  places,  are  mani- 
fold ; as  Military  Engineers,  Artillery-men  including  such  as 
handle  Rockets,  Miners,  Sappers,  Military  Artificers,  Pontoon- 
eers  (for  making  bridges  by  boats  and  otherwise).  Finally 
those  who  may  be  held  to  be  the  veritable  amphibes,  or  such  as 
serve  amphibiously  by  land  or  sea,  videlicet  Marines  ; to  whom 
by  reason,  as  would  appear,  of  the  mirthfulness  of  their  occupa- 
tion, the  vulgar  do  ordinarily  attach  an  epithet  indicative  of  the 
same.  These  are  the  species  enumerated  by  the  author ; but 
the  learned  have  distinguished  others,  as  the  grenadier,  whose 
function  was  to  throw  a hollow  ball  filled  with  gunpowder, 
entitled  a grenade  ; which  is  undoubtedly  from  a pome- 

granate, the  grains  of  powder  lying  inside  and  the  hard  shell 
upon  the  out,  in  the  same  order  as  in  that  fruit.  Also  the 
fusileer,  w'ho  was  in  old  time  armed  with  a weapon  lighter  than 
the  rest ; which  some  call  harquebuss.  But  as  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  ways  in  which  men  may  be  slain,  so  there 
is  none  to  the  number  of  functions  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
same ; on  which  account  it  may  be  considered  infinite,  or  as 
the  mathematicians  more  correctly  express  it,  greater  than  any 
quantity  that  may  be  assigned. 

‘ Officers  are  distinguished  into— 1.  Ordinary ; 2.  Erudite,  or 
say  Select,  p.  56.  In  which  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm,  that 
there  are  a great  many  ordinary  officers  ; but  by  ‘ Ordinary’ 
are  shown  to  be  intended,  first,  corporals,  secondly  serjeants, 
while  the  ‘ Erudites’  begin  at  the  rank  of  ensign,  which  is 
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sometimes  styled  second  lieutenant,  and  in  the  horse  cornet.  It 
will  be  plain  that  this  is  not  taken  from  the  existing  state  of 
things,  for  there  are  as  yet  many  ensigns  who  are  not  erudite ; 
but  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  pointing  to  some  state  which 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  was  commendable  and  to  be  desired. 
Neither  are  all  fictive  representations  of  this  kind  to  be  too  ab- 
solutely blamed  ; for  they  may  usefully  set  forth  that  which  is 
desirable,  though  it  may  never  be  entirely  compassed  and 
obtained.  Thus  the  book  of  Longinus  Ilejoi  'YipSg,  or  On  the 
Sublime,  w'as  written  to  assist  men  in  their  endeavours  after  that 
mode  of  writing ; but  is  not  culpable  because  all  who  read  it 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  mark.  So  that  even  though  it  could 
be  proved  that  ensigns  would  never  be  erudite  within  the  lives 
of  the  present  generation,  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the 
having  set  forth,  that  it  were  well  they  should  be,  or  at  all 
events  should  be  put  into  the  way  of  being. 

In  addition  to  this  claim  that  they  shall  be  erudite  or  in  the 
way  of  being  so,  the  prospect  for  ensigns  of  good  family  is  in 
other  manners  rendered  dark  and  unpropitious.  For  example, 
few  of  them  will  look  over  the  following  quotation,  without 
seeing  in  it  something  of  sinister  and  sad. 

Art,  31. — Officers.  Mode  of  location.  Exceptions  excepted, 
after  the  lapse  or  expiration  of  the  preparation  period  (as  per  Ch.  IX. 
Ministers  Collectively,  § 15,  Lovable,  who) — no  person  who  has 
not  place  in  the  General  Lovable  list,  to  which  he  cannot  have  been 
aggregated  without  passing  through  the  course  of  examination  under- 
gone before  the  Examination  Judicatory,  will  be  locable  in  any  grade 
of  the  Erudite  class.' — p.  59. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  questions  which 
affect  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  Stipendiary  ; and  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  relating  to  his  term  and  conditions  of 
service,  enlistment,  recruitment,  furlough,  discharge  or  disband- 
ment, promotion,  discipline,  protection  from  oppression,  sub- 
sistence, pay,  pension,  prize-money,  powers  as  to  non-military 
persons,  military  judicature,  and  collateral  or  occasional  em- 
ployments, which  is  not  discussed  at  length.  In  so  much  that 
if  any  should  be  taken  with  a curiosity  to  know  how  a 
great  jurisconsult  would  frame  an  army,  they  can  do  nothing 
better  than  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole. 

A Supplement  at  the  end  contains  a Section  on  Courts 
Martial  and  another  of  Subsidiary  Observations  on  military 
subjects,  which  appear  to  be  the  work  of  aides-de-camp  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  following  extracts  from  the  last,  are  given 
solely  with  a view  to  the  circulation  of  their  contents  in  the 
existing  state  of  Europe. 
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‘ Art.  2. — On  the  Rifle,  for  Defensive  Force.' 

‘ It  has  been  asserted  that  the  invention  of  bombs  decided  the  supe- 
riority of  standing  armies  over  citizen  levies,  and  gave  a blow  to  civil 
liberty  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe  *.  The  invention  of  the  rifle 
aj)pears  calculated  to  reverse  the  superiority. 

‘ On  this  head,  question  may  be  the  following  : — If  an  army  of 
citizen  defenders  were  opposed  to  an  invading  regular  force,  in  such 
numbers  on  the  two  sides  respectively  as  should  balance  the  difference 
in  the  habit  of  acting  in  organized  masses,  and  make  the  chances 
equal, — would  not  a relative  advantage  be  given  to  the  citizens,  if 
both  sides  were  to  receive  the  power  of  arming  themselves  with  rifles 
at  discretion,  with  time  for  learning  the  mechanical  use  of  the  instru- 
ment ? 

‘ It  may  be  maintained  that  there  would  : — 1.  Because,  the  citizens 
being  the  greatest  number,  the  sum  of  all  the  additions  that  could  he 
made  to  the  efficiency  of  individuals  on  their  side,  would  be  greater 
than  tlic  sum  on  the  other. — 2.  Because  the  additions  to  the  power  of 
the  individual  citizens,  are  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  advant- 
age of  the  aggregate  lay  before  : but  the  additions  to  the  power 
of  individuals  in  the  regular  force,  (if  extended  beyond  the  compara- 
tively small  number  who  might  be  employed  as  irregular  combatants 
before),  are  in  a different  direction,  and  consequently  for  every 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the  aggregate  in  one  direction,  there  is  a 
diminution  in  another.  Or  if  it  be  clearer,  say — the  tendency  of  the 
change  upon  the  whole,  is  to  transfer  the  mode  of  combat  from 
that  in  which  the  regular  force  has  most  advantage,  to  that  in  which 
the  citizens. 

‘ The  Aide-Memoire  for  the  use  of  the  French  Arfillery  (edition  of 
1819)  contains  the  only  known  statement  of  the  relative  powers  of  the 
rifle  and  the  common  mu.squet. 

‘ The  result  of  experiments  there  stated  is,  that  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  the  rifle  (circumstances  for  and  against,  all  taken  into 
account)  is,  in  situations  appropriate  to  its  use,  as  thirteen  to  five.t 

‘ For  practical  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  rifle  for  Defensive 
Force,  reference  may  be  had  to  America.  Who  will  make  any 
permanent  impression  on  the  United  States,  with  their  population  of 
riflemen  ? Who  would  dictate  forms  of  government  to  France,  if  in 
addition  to  her  stipendiary  army,  she  had  an  equal  number  of  volun- 
teer riflemen  from  her  radical  force  ? 


* Montesquieu,  Lettres  Persanes. 

t ‘ Des  epreuves  comparatives,  faites  a Magdebourg,  cn  mars  1814,  par 
MM.  le  C.  de  B.  Dussaussoy,  etc.,  OfSciers  d’Artillerie,  avec  le  Fusil 
d’Infanterie  tire  avecballes  de  18  etde  20  alalivre  ; et  la  Carabine,  dite  du 
calibre  de  22,  rayee  de  7 raies  en  spirale,  tiiee  avec  balles  de  26  a la  livre, 
tantot  nue,  tantot  euveloppee  de  papier  ou  de  calepin,  tiree  a 1-40  de  livre 
de  poudre,  pointes  horizontalement  a /O  toises  du  but,  ont  donne  les 
resultats  suivans  ; 

1°.  La  Carabine  a plus  de  portec  que  le  Fusil  avec  balles  de  20,  et 
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‘ Art.  3. — On  Military  Economy.’’ 

‘ A point  which  may  be  usefully  insisted  on,  in  connexion  with 
a treatise  on  Defensive  Force,  is  the  great  economy,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  Stipendiary  branch,  of  having  every  thing  of  the  best 
that  is  procurable. 

‘ Take  for  example  the  armature  of  the  Infantry.  The  cost  of 
an  infantry-man  in  the  Stipendiary  branch,  including  pay,  clothing, 
food  if  supplied  distinct  from  pay,  and  armature  with  the  common 
musquet,  is  ordinarily  estimated  at  30L  sterling  (750  francs)  a year. 
The  cost  of  an  ordinary  musquet  is  about  1 1.  sterling,  and  that  of  a 
rifle  is,  on  a large  estimate,  lOi.j  hence,  if  the  rifle  is  supposed  to 
last  only  fifteen  years  (which  is  much  under  the  truth),  and  to  require 
renewing  continually  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  additional 
expense  of  arming  and  keeping  a man  perpetually  armed  with  a rifle, 
with  due  calculation  of  the  value  of  money  at  5 per  centum,  may  be 

presque  autant  que  le  Fusil  avec  balles  de  18; 

2®.  La  justesse  du  tir  de  la  Carabine,  et  sa  portee,  sont  d’autant 
])lus  grandes,  que  la  balle  a plus  forc^e,  pourvu  cependant  qu’on 
n’outre-passe  pas  certaines  limites  ; 

3®.  La  Carabine  a 4 fois  plus  de  justesse  que  le  Fusil  avec  l)alles  de  18, 
et  12  fois  que  le  Fusil  avec  balles  de  20  ; 

4®.  Avec  de  tons  tireurs,  et  dans  le  meine  temps  on  tire : 20  coups  de 
Fits'll,  et  on  touche  5 fois  une  C'lhle  de  5 p'leds  de  haut  sur  3 de  large. . .16 
coups  de  Carabine,  et  on  touche  13  fo'is  le  mime  but. — Aide-Memoire  a 
I’usage  des  Officiers  d’Artillerie  de  France.  Seme  edition,  1819.  Table 
des  Matibres,  p.  xxxii. 

‘ (Technical  Remarks,  'inserted  by  the  Ed'itor.) — ^l"he  number  26,  where  it 
appears  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  above,  has  been  substituted  for  16 
which  is  a manifest  misprint  in  the  original. 

‘ The  result  in  favour  of  the  rifle  would  probably  have  been  considerably 
greater,  if  instead  of  the  rifle  of  small  dimensions  (as  described  in  other 
parts  of  the  Aide-M'tmo'ire'),  had  been  employed  the  English  military  model, 
with  barrel  of  thirty  French  inches,  and  balls  of  the  same  size  as  the  French 
musquet. 

‘ The  above  statement  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  objections  pre- 
sented in  preceding  editions  of  the  Aide-Memoire,  and  allowed  to  continue 
iu  the  last ; the  whole  of  which  are  founded  on  the  supposition  of  misma- 
nagement. There  is  no  necessity  for  the  ball  being  driven  with  violence  ; all 
that  is  required  being,  that  by  means  of  its  greased  cloth  it  should  go  down 
smoothly  like  the  sucker  of  a pump.  Hence  the  loading  is  easy,  either  on 
foot  or  horseback.  The  powder  to  be  in  blank  cartridges,  like  those  used 
in  exercise  ; the  balls  covered  with  their  greased  cloth,  twisted  together  at 
the  ends.  The  ramrod  of  hard  wood,  cylindrical,  of  nearly  the  diameter  of 
the  bore ; any  bruise  from  an  iron  ramrod  making  the  barrel  useless  ever 
afterwards.  It  is  easy  to  add  a bayonet  of  28  or  30  inches  long  ; making 
the  whole  length  the  same  as  in  the  musquet,  and  without  removing 
the  power  of  taking  aim.  Many  other  suggestions  might  be  added, 
tending  to  increase  the  ratio  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  instru- 
ment.’ 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  is  the  simplification  of  the  sights, 
(a  point  in  which  the  artillery,  both  l>y  sea  and  land,  is,  or  was,  capable  of 
much  improvement).  The  front  sight  {prem'ier  viseur)  should  present  a 
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estimated  as  equal  to  a continual  payment  of  H.  per  annum.  Hence 
by  a nation  which  has  considerable  capital  at  command,  thirty  rifle- 
men may  be  raised,  armed,  and  permanently  kept  on  foot,  for 
the  same  expense  as  thirty-one  common  infantry-men.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that  in  appropriate  circumstances,  the  advantage  of  the 
rifle  over  the  common  musquet  is  as  13  to  5.  Hence  if  riflemen  are 
raised  to  the  extent  that  can  be  employed  under  such  circumstances, 
and  to  no  greater,  5 of  these  riflemen  will  be  as  useful  as  13  men 
with  musquets  5 or,  preserving  the  same  proportion,  30  riflemen  will 
do  the  service  of  T3  common  infantry-men.  But  30  riflemen  are 
only  the  expense  of  31  of  other  infantry.  The  expense  therefore  of  47 
infantry-men  out  of  78  will  be  saved  5 or  a given  expense  will  be 
applied,  with  an  increased  final  result  in  the  proportion  of  78  to  31 , or 
upwards  of  5 to  2. 

' In  the  same  manner  a cavalry  soldier  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
cost  about  75Z.  a year.  Let  the  horse  be  assumed  to  last  on 


right  angle,  like  the  gable-end  of  a roof ; and  be  of  such  a height  that  the  line 
drawn  from  the  angular  point  to  the  breech  {ctclasse)  shall  he.  parallel  to  the 
axis  or  central  line  of  the  bore.  It  should  be  far  enough  from  the  niuzzle 
to  be  clear  of  the  bayonet  ; and  if  the  bayonet  is  formed  and  fixed  like  the 
French  one,  it  will  be  no  impediment  in  taking  aim.  The  rear  sight  {second 
viseur)  should  be  on  the  false-breech  (arriere~ctclasse)  and  not  on  the  barrel  j 
and  should  consist  of  a perpendicular  column  or  prism,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  high,  of  which  one  corner  of  the  base  stands  upon  the  line  drawn  from 
the  front  sight  to  the  middle  of  the  false-breech,  and  the  column  itself  is 
on  the  right.  In  this  manner,  to  aim  at  an  object  close  at  hand,  the  top  of 
the  front  sight  has  only  to  be  brought  into  one  with  the  bottom  of  the 
rear  sight ; and  greater  heights  must  be  taken  along  the  side  of  the  co- 
lumn, in  proportion  as  the  distance  is  increased.  For  want  of  this,  a rifle- 
man may  shoot  well  at  a certain  distance  he  is  accustomed  to  ; but  if  he 
was  brought,  like  “ the  Leather-stocking,”  to  shoot  at  a panther’s  head  at 
twenty  vards,  he  would  be  uncertain  of  his  mark.  In  this  manner  the 
taking  aim  at  different  distances  is  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
same  process  as  throwing  a stone  at  greater  and  greater  angles  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  it  is  to  go;  and  is  as  easily  learned  l>y  piactice. 
After  the  rear  sight  is  established,  the  parts  of  it  not  actually  employed  in 
taking  sight,  should  be  rounded  off  into  any  form  that  may  best  prevent 
it  from  scratching  the  hands  or  catching  obstacles ; and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  using  the  wrong  side,  it  will  be  best  to  give  it  a curved  outline. 

The  secret  of  learning  to  use  a rifle,  is  in  beginning  at  60  paces  with  a 
large  target  (8  feet  square),  and  increasing  the  distance  by  20  paces  at 

a time.  , , t-  t i 

These  suggestions  are  from  an  officer  who  entered  the  English  army  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  in  tlie  Rifle  Corps,  and  was  with  it  at  the  events  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  may  perhaps  in  some  sort  be  called  the  cradle  of  the 
present  liberties  of  Europe.  He  pledges  himself  that  all  the  objections 
which  are  made  to  the  Rifle,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  are  founded  on 
mismanagement ; and  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  a godsend  for  the  cheap 
defence  of  nations.’  Think  only  of  a weapon  which  multiplies  the  force  ot 
any  given  citizen  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  5 ; and  the  use  of  which  may 
be  learned  either  in  concert  with  others  or  alone. 
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an  average  six  years  ; and  let  the  question  be,  of  the  effect  of  adding 
201.  to  the  purchase-money  of  the  horse.  The  additional  cost  of 
purchasing  and  from  time  to  time  replacing  such  a horse,  may  (with 
allowance  for  the  interest  of  money  as  before)  be  rated  as  equal  to  a 
continual  payment  of  4/.  per  annum.  Hence  75  horse  soldiers  mounted 
in  the  improved  manner,  may  be  maintained  for  the  same  expense  as 
79  of  the  other  j or  by  striking  off  six  or  eight  men  and  horses  per 
squadron,  the  regiments  of  new  cavalry  will  cost  no  more  than  the 
old.  The  question  therefore  will  be,  whether  for  certain  services, 
such  squadrons  will  not  be  more  effective,  than  squadrons  of  the 
common  kind  with  six  or  eight  men  and  horses  more  in  each  j 
or  whether  the  efficiency  of  the  new  squadrons,  with  equal  numbers, 
will  not  be  increased  in  a greater  proportion  than  that  of  79  to  75. 

On  the  same  principle,  if  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  rifle  to  a 
portion  of  the  mounted  troops,  the  comparative  expense  would  only  be 
in  the  proportion  of  seventy-six  to  seventy-five. 

These  considerations  throw  light  on  the  expensiveness  of  any  thing 
that  is  inferior,  in  a permanent  or  Stipendiary  force. 

^'In  the  arming  of  the  Radical  force,  the  economy  of  using  the  im- 
proved instrument  is  not  so  demonstrable,  nor  so  reducible  to  practical 
effect.  If  every  man  of  military  age  in  the  United  States  of  America 
can  be  induced  or  obliged  by  law  to  arm  himself  with  a musquet  of 
the  cost  of  \L,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  feasible  or  proper 
to  direct  him  to  arm  himself  with  a rifle  of  the  cost  of  10/.  But  still, 
the  advantage  derivable  from  the  weapon  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  5, 
is  capable  (more  especially  in  a time  of  public  alarm)  of  being  held  out 
as  an  effectual  inducement  to  a great  number  of  individuals,  to  arm 
themselves  voluntarily  in  the  improved  manner.’ — pp.  301 — 304. 

There  is  a story  of  a pedestrian,  who  when  invited  to  mount 
upon  the  coaches,  used  to  reply  that  he  could  not  stop.  In  the 
same  spirit  it  appears  that  a government,  to  a certain  extent, 
might  declare  that  it  could  not  afford  tw^enty-shilling  musquets. 

On  examining  the  details  of  the  various  struggles  which  have 
taken  place  between  regular  troops  and  popular  forces  since  the 
memorable  July,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  an  extensive  city  is  a 
slaughter-house  for  any  number  of  troops  who  may  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  it,  provided  the  citizens  are  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  advantages.  These  advantages,  in  addition  to 
the  almost  certain  fact  of  a superiority  of  numbers,  consist  in 
their  being  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  a position,  which  if  they 
stand  to  their  work,  must  be  taken,  like  an  artichoke,  leaf  by 
leaf.  If  it  is  asked  why  the  soldiers  cannot  fight  with  as 
much  prospect  of  success  as  the  citizens,  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  a force  outside  a fortified  town  cannot  take  it  by 
assault  from  a force  within; — because  the  position  is  strong,  and 
the  defenders  occupy  it  first.  The  power  of  supplies,  of  relief, 
of  shelter,  and  of  assistance  to  the  wounded,  are  also  shown  by 
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experience  to  have  been  very  generally  in  favour  of  the  citizens. 
ArUllery  appears  to  have  been  more  useful  to  the  citizens  than 
to  the  troops,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  last  being- 
obliged  to  act  in  greater  masses  ; and  cavalry,  nearly  useless  on 
both  sides.  A pile  of  bricks  five  feet  high,  a few  carts  and 
coaches  overturned,  or  even  a rope  stretched  across  a street  from 
window  to  window,  flanked  by  a dozen  or  two  of  resolute 
musqueteers,  and  backed  by  more  of  the  like  impediments  at 
short  distances,  form  a cul  de  sac  which  the  best  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  the  world  will  not  enter  if  it  can  help  it.  Paving- 
stones  also  from  the  tops  of  houses,  have  been  much  distinguished  j 
whereupon  all  arbitrary  powers  should  Mac’Adamize.  A mili- 
tary friend  has  suggested,  <that  the  contents  of  a wine-mer- 
chant’s store,  (or  beer  would  do  as  well),  would  furnish  in  the 
bottoms  ofbottles  an  equivalent  to  the  ancient  caltrop,  an  engine 
in  which  much  confidence  was  put  by  our  forefathers  for  taking 
off  the  edge  of  cavalry;  but  on  this  there  cannot  yet  be  written 
prohatuni  est,  though  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  it  would 
be  a painful  visitation  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  On  the  whole 
there  seems  little  doubt,  that  future  kings  will  abstain  from 
attacking  their  capitals  with  cavalry;  for  the  same  reasons  that 
cavalry  is  not  employed  to  mount  a breach.  The  writer  of  this  knew 
a village  in  India,  where  a body  of  cavalry  that  engaged  itself  in 
the  streets,  was  beaten  out  with  long  poles*;  and  if  the 
people  of  Manchester  had  been  moved  to  try  their  yeomanry 
after  the  same  sort,  it  would  probably  have  had  the  same  result. 
And  your  dragoon,  even  on  plain  ground,  is  not  so  “ fearful  a 
wild-fowl”  as  men  take  him  for.  It  is  only  because  he  is  afraid, 
if  a man  with  a musquet  is  not  more  than  a match  for  him. 
Men  are  not  put  on  horseback  because  they  thereby  become 
intrinsically  superior  to  those  on  foot,  but  because  they  become 
capable  of  being  employed  under  different  circumstances.  Every 
thing  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  at  all  events 
cavalry  is  not  a good  instrument  to  execute  Ordonnances  in  a 
great  town. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of  all,  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
is  in  the  morale.  Every  soldier  knows  in  his  heart,  without  the 
corporal  being  sent  to  tell  it  him,  that  he  is  not  made  to  fire  upon 
the  citizens.  It  may  be  disguised  by  any  quantity  of  sophistry, 
and  any  conceivable  mass  of  folly  may  be  evinced  in  the  framing 
of  the  oaths  by  which  he  is  attempted  to  be  bound, — but  a frag- 
ment of  God’s  grace  given  to  all  men  continues  to  survive,  and 
whispers  to  the  poor  musqueteer  as  he  bites  his  cartridge,  that 

* A fact  of  the  same  kind  is  stated  in  the  accounts  from  Paris, — Liberte 
reconquise.  p.  149. 
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his  teeth  were  not  bestowed  on  him  for  that.  Scarcely  a man 
has  placed  himself  in  the  ranks,  however  much  he  may  have 
repented  afterwards,  without  being  led  on  by  some  vision  of 
patriotism,  or  some  prospect  of  being  applauded  by  approving 
friends ; and  none  of  this,  he  knows,  is  likely  to  be  his  lot.  The 
citizen  on  the  contrary,  when  once  he  has  been  fairly  shown 
blood,  is  in  a state  of  excitement  that  hardly  admits  of  the  sense 
of  fear  ; or  if  he  is  feebly  constituted,  he  takes  his  post  accord- 
ingly,  and  allows  the  better  men  to  crowd  into  the  front.  Of  all 
bitter,  painful,  and  abominable  situations,  God  preserve  an  honest 
man  from  being  set  in  opposition  to  an  armed  people. 

Another  immense  advantage,  connected  with  moral  force, 
is  in  the  number  of  ancient  soldiers  who  infallibly  throw  them- 
selves into  the  popular  ranks.  There  are  twenty  causes 
which  will  always  make  an  ancient  soldier  more  likely  to  throw 
himself  into  the  people’s  ranks  than  into  the  other.  In  the  first 
place  the  others  do  not  want  him  ; they  have  already  trampled 
him  under  foot,  as  one  of  the  broken  tools  that  serve  the  trade 
of  war.  New  men  have  superseded  him ; and  the  place  that 
once  knew  him  in  his  squadron,  knows  him  no  more  for  ever. 
If  he  has  served  arbitrary  powers,  the  probability  is  too,  that  he 
carries  away  no  pleasing  recollections  of  his  history.  He  is 
anxious  to  show  his  countrymen,  that  he  has  not  lived  for 
nothing ; and  the  widest  field  is  opened  for  his  ambition.  A 
corporal  in  an  army  is  nothing  but  a corporal  ; but  in  a popular 
contest,  a corporal  who  has  seen  war  is  at  the  very  least  a 
captain  by  brevet.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  all 
the  old  swordsmen  are  on  the  side  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

If  the  assailants  of  a capital  should  withdraw  and  occupy  po- 
sitions to  cut  off  its  communications  with  the  country,  then  the 
military  question  reduces  itself  to  whether  the  country  will  come 
to  the  rescue,  in  sufficient  time  and  force  to  overpower  the  assail- 
ants. And  here  history  seems  to  show  that  the  modes  in  which 
a body  of  citizens  can  act  with  effect  against  a regular  force, 
reduce  themselves  to  two  ; one,  the  obstinate  defence  of  towns 
or  other  positions  highly  favourable  for  the  defensive  ; the  other, 
resolute  and  reckless  attack,  in  which  the  science  of  the  leaders 
may  be  displayed  in  arranging  the  direction,  selecting  the 
points,  and  keeping  masses  in  reserve  for  particular  purposes, 
but  after  the  movement  is  once  begun,  the  result  must  be  chiefly 
left  to  the  courage  and  zeal  of  individuals  to  complete.  This 
last  made  the  strategics  of  the  first  French  revolutionary  armies, 
and  of  their  opponents  in  Vendee. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  inference  seems  to  be,  that 
governments  had  much  better  abstain  from  fighting  with  their 
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people.  The  chances  have  gone  greatly  against  them  hitherto  • 
and  will  go  worse,  if  they  try  again.  Men  have  become  cap- 
tious on  the  conductor  their  rulers ; and  feel  a general  suspU 
cion  that  ‘enlightened  sovereigns’  are  such  as  set  their  houses 
in  a blaze,  and  ‘ paternal  government’  means  violation  of  their 
daughters.  They  see  much  surer  ways  to  safety  than  trustina: 
to  these  phrases ; and  the  future  world  will  be  governed  b v 
something  else  than  that  feeblest  of  all  cants,  the  cant  of  kiiio-s. 


P<ir  R.  P,  Lesson.  Pciris. 


Art.  II,  Histoivc  NotuTBllB  dc  V FTodithc* 

1828 — 1830. 

piCTURES  of  savage  life,  when  drawn  with  ability,  have  in 
general  a very  remarkable  charm  for  nations  which  have 
attained  a state  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  • in 
like  manner  as  pictures  of  infancy  and  boyhood  delight  the  full- 
pown  individual.  Tacitus,  a great  master  in  the  science  of 
human  nature,  amused  and  no  doubt  instructed  the  Romans  by 
his  inimitable  description  of  the  savages  of  ancient  Germaiiy  • 
and  modern  voyagers  and  travellers,  without  possessino-  the 
philosophy  or  the  style  of  Tacitus,  contrive,  by  pictures  simi- 
lar in  kind,  however  inferior,  at  least  to  entertain  the  curious 
readers  of  England  and  France.  There  are,  in  fact,  few  sub- 
jects so  well  calculated  to  rouse  and  fix  attention  as  barbaric 
manners  and  barbaric  arts.  By  looking  carefully  into  these  we 
see  naked  the  roots  of  all  our  peculiarities,  of  ail  our  passions 
of  all  our  follies ; and  may,  if  we  please,  learn  to  appropriate 
exactly  tlie  amount  of  our  debt  to  philosophy  and  law's 

1 he  public,  however,  not  perhaps  so  much  from  indolence  as 
from  absolute  want  of  leisure,  shrinks  from  the  examination  of 
voluminous  narratives  or  treatises,  how'ever  interestino-  in  them- 
selves,  and  requires,  like  the  half- starved  weaver,  in  the  Tale  of 
a lub,  that  thpe  bulky  affairs  should  be  reduced  to  a “reason- 
able compass  For  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  worth  while 
to  pass  the  labours  of  M.  Lesson  through  our  critical  alembic 
and,  having  extracted  their  quintessence,  the  residuum  may  re- 
main for  those  who  happen  to  have  a taste  for  it. 

Though  terming  his  work  the  “ Natural  History  of  Man  ” M 
Lesson  is  very  far  from  intending  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a general  history  of  the  species;  it  being,  in  reality,  little  more 
than  a collection  of  the  observations  made  upon  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  during  the  stay  of  the 
CoquilJe  in  the  Pacific,  on  its  voyage  round  the  world.  This 
circumstance,  however,  is  one  of  the  greatest  recommendations 
the  work  possesses.  Had  it  pretended  to  any  thing  more,  it 
must  at  once  have  degenerated  into  a mere  compilation ; for, 
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although  exceedingly  clever  and  ingenious  in  his  way,  the  author 
by  no  means  possesses  the  genius  or  the  knowledge  which  might 
have  qualified  him  to  generalize  philosophically  from  known 
facts,  or  to  perceive  the  exact  value  of  the  observations  of  others. 
Philosophers  may,  nevertheless, 'derive  abundant  advantage  from 
his  useful  and  curious  researches,  which,  bounded  as  they  are, 
have  certainly  added  very  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of 
man  during  the  earlier  stages  of  his  civil  and  political  existence. 

Without  inquiring  how,  when,  or  by  what  races  of  men  the 
various  archipelagoes  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  were  originally 
peopled,  which  might  demand  the  exhibition  of  a great  deal  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  to  very  little  purpose,  we  come  at  once 
to  the  islands  as  they  are — habitable  and  inhabited  by  men  in 
different  stages  of  civilization.  The  soil,  climate,  productions, 
&c.  we  shall  mention  only  incidentally.  Our  business  is  solely 
with  the  inhabitants. 

M.  Lesson  remarks,  on  entering  upon  his  subject,  that  the 
moral  features  of  these  singular  races  of  men  already  exhibit 
traces  of  the  effects  of  their  intercourse  with  the  nations  of 
Europe;  new  habits,  new  opinions,  new  manners  growing  up  out 
of  these  relations,  which  must,  in  an  inconsiderable  lapse  of 
time,  totally  obliterate  their  original  physiognomy.  As  man  is 
never  at  a stay,  never,  as  far  as  his  civilization  is  concerned, 
abiding  in  one  place,  the  business  is,  to  “ catch  e’er  it  change 
the  Cynthia  of  the  minute  to  paint  the  prevailing  system  of 
manners,  the  forms  which  the  emanations  of  the  mind  assume 
when  they  transform  themselves  into  what  are  called  “ the 
creations  of  art and  that  peculiar  metamorphosis  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit,  which  circumstances  have  operated  among  the  un- 
couth barbarians  with  which  we  at  present  have  to  do. 

The  first  thing  which  presents  itself  to  the  thought,  or  to  the 
eye,  when  a new  race  of  men  are  under  consideration,  is  the 
beauty  or  ugliness  which  their  form  and  features  exhibit.  When 
we  have  formed  to  ourselves  something  like  a notion  of  their 
style  of  countenance,  of  the  colour  of  their  eyes  and  hair,  of 
the  make  of  their  nose,  mouth,  chin,  3cc.  we  appear  to  be  some- 
what contented,  and  can  go  on  to  other  matters,  generally  propor- 
tioning the  interest  we  feel  in  their  concerns,  however,  to  the  mea- 
sure of  their  personal  attractions.  Not  that  we  can  at  all 
explain  why  the  affairs  of  ugly  people  should  be  a matter  of 
more  indifference  ‘to  us  than  those  of  more  favoured  mortals, 
unless  in  my  uncle  Toby’s  way,  the  matter  is  cut  short,  by 
saying  “it  is  God’s  will  it  should  be  so;”  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  as  philosophical  a mode  of  explaining  the  thing  as  any  other. 

Of  the  various  races  into  which  the  population  of  the  innu- 
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merable  islands  scattered  through  the  vast  extent  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  have  been  divided,  the  first,  as  w'ell  in  personal  beauty  as  in 
civilization,  is  that  termed  by  M.  Lesson  The  Oceanian.  In  the 
features  of  this  race  our  naturalist  conceives  that  something  of 
^e  grace,  delicacy,  softness,  and  pleasing  efteminacy  of  the 
Hindoo  style  of  countenance  may  be  detected  ; and  this  resem- 
blance, which  appears  to  be  not  altogether  fanciful,  constitutes, 
m his  opinion,  a sufficient  ground  for  deriving  these  voluptuous 
savages  from  the  Caucasian  or  Japetic  stock,  though  he  by  no 
means  pretends  to  explain  how,  passing  the  Polynesian  isles 
without  leaving  any  permanent  marks  of  their  migration,  they 
could  have  projected  themselves  as  it  were  to  so  vast  a distance 

Pornootoo  islands,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  degrees  of  longitude  east  of  Cape  Comorin. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Oceanians  are,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  superior  in  beauty  of  form  and  features,*  to  the  other 
races  inhabiting  the  South  Sea  islands.  Their  stature  is  in 
general  lofty,  their  muscles  finely  rounded,  their  head  of  a 
peculiar  structure,  but  handsomely  formed,  their  countenance 
expressive  of  mildness  blended  with  energy,  although  sometimes 
the  traces  of  warlike  ferocity  are  discoverable.  The  eyes  though 
large  are  not  prominent,  and  the  eye-brows  are  thick  and  busliv 
hke  those  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  ill-famed  heroes.  The  complexion 
IS  bright  yellow,  darker  among  those  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  s rays,  and  lighter  among  the  superior  classes,  and  among 
the  '^men.  So  far  the  resemblance  between  these  people  and 
the  Hindoos  is  not  remarkably  striking,  for  the  latter  have 
neithei-  bushy  eye-brows  nor  yellow  complexions  ; and  as  we 
proc^d,  the  traces  of  similitude  become  more  and  more  faint 
Ihe  Oceanians,  since  the  truth  must  be  told,  have  flat  noses,  laro-e 
nostrils,  wide  mouths,  and  thick  lips  ; but,  on  the  other  hand 
their  teeth  are  singularly  white  and  beautiful,  and  their  ears 
delicately  small.  M.  Lesson  does  not  agree  with  Bouo-ainville 
mid  Captain  Cook,  in  attributing  a high  degree  of  beauty  to  the 
Oceanian  women  ; and  insinuates  that  the  taste  and  ju’do-ment 
ot  those  celebrated  navigators  were  somewhat  clouded  by  the 
warmth  and  vehemence  of  their  desires  ; but  he,  nevertheless 
acknowledges  that,  just  at  the  period  in  which  they  become 
nubile,  they  are  distinguished  for  considerable  charms,  such  as 
large  dark  eyes,  exquisite  teeth,  smooth  soft  skin,  a profusion  of 
black  hair,  and  a finely-formed  bosom.  It  is  added,  however, 
that  the  figure  is  not  upon  the  whole  well  proportioned ; that  the 
nose,  like  Tristram  Shandy’s,  is  flat,  and  that  the  moulh,  which 
all  connoisseurs  allow  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  face, 

IS  large.  As  some  compensation  for  such  grave  defects,  these 
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fair  dames  have  a complexion  which  strongly  borders  upon  white, 
and  a voluptuous,  good-natured  expression.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  Mendoca  and  Rotouma  are  considered  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Oceanian  race  : next  to  these  are  ranked  the 
Tahitians;  then  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ; then  those 
of  the  archipelago  of  Tonga  ; and,  last  of  all,  taking  the  women 
as  the  standard,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  ; while  the 
men,  on  the  contrary,  possess  finer  and  more  robust  forms  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  whole  race. 

Though  second  to  the  natives  of  Mendoga  and  Rotouma  in 
beauty,  the  Tahitians,  or  Otaheitans,  are  considered  by  M.  Lesson 
to  be  the  type  of  the  Oceanian  race,  notwithstanding  that  some 
writers  have  imagined  the  chiefs  and  the  body  of  the  people  to 
be  descended  from  two  different  stocks.  The  same  idea  has 
been  started  with  respect  to  the  Brahmins,  and  the  inferior  castes 
of  Hindoos  but  the  Bedouin  Sheikhs,  whom  no  one  has  ever 
suspected  to  be  of  any  other  race  than  that  of  Ismael,  differ  no 
less  in  stature  and  appearance  from  the  common  Arabs,  than  the 
Brahmins  from  the  ordinary  Hindoos,  or  the  chiefs  of  Otaheite 
from  the  people.  But  the  differences  observable  may  very 
rationally  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  their  food,  and 
their  greater  or  less  exposure  to  the  sun.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
men  of  Ohaheite  are  said  to  be  handsome  almost  without  exception, 
with  limbs  robust  but  well  formed,  tall  of  stature,  their  counte- 
nance expressive  of  mildness  and  good  nature,  their  haij  black 
and  coarse,  their  skin  peculiarly  smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch. 
Whether  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  their  diet  or  not,  their 
skin  emits,  however,  a powerful  odour,  which  even  their  daily 
practice  of  bathing  fails  to  remove.  All  nations  which  consume 
much  animal  food  possess  more  or  less  of  this  offensive  odour, 
as  the  Patagonians  of  South  America,  who  surpass  pole-cats  in 
stink  ; while  the  rice-eating  Hindoo,  accustomed  moreover  to 
continual  ablutions,  smells  like  a nosegay.  Both  men  and 
women  wear  the  hair  of  the  head  short ; but  neither  sex  practises 
depilation,  though  the  men  are  in  the  habit  of  plucking  out 
their  beard  by  the  roots,  leaving  only  a small  mustachio  on  the 
upper  lip.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  indolence  of  their  character, 
w'hich  equally  disinclines  them  to  manly  exercises  and  to  labour, 
their  gait  is  tottering  and  unsteady,  and  whatever  force  or  energy 
they  exhibit  is  of  short  duration.  From  this  general  imputa- 
tion must  be  excepted  that  portion  of  the  youth,  who  are 
actuated  by  a passion  for  swimming,  and  who  float  and  sport 
about  for  hours  untired,  in  those  sparkling  waters  which  flow 
among  the  coral  reefs  that  surround  and  protect  the  coasts  of 
the  island.  These  barbarians  possess  the  senses  of  sight  and 
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hearing  in  extraordinary  perfection,  and  discover  a bird  con- 
cealed in  the  foliage  of  a distant  tree,  or  a small  lizard  rustling 
under  a stone,  when  no  European  could  see  or  hear  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  But  this  superior  perfection  iir  the  organs  of 
sense  they  possess  in  common  with  all  other  nations  in  similar 
stages  of  civilization.  It  is  a circumstance  perfectly  unaccount- 
able that,  contrary  to  what  is  found  to  be  the  case  among  all 
other  uncivilized  people,  there  should  be  found  a great  number 
of  hump-backed  persons  among  the  Tahitians,  who,  like  the 
Thersiteses  of  all  other  countries,  are  remarkable  for  their  gay, 
witty,  and  satirical  humour. 

The  sole  business  of  man  in  this  life  being,  according  to  some 
philosophers,  to  eat,  dress,  and  amuse  himself,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant, in  examining  the  pretensions  of  any  people  to  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement,  to  observe  the  mode  in  which  they  cook 
their  dinners,  and,  if  we  may  borrow  a word  from  the  Shandean 
vocabulary,  manufacture  and  make  their  breeches.  M.  Lesson 
himself  appears  to  belong  to  that  sect  of  philosophers  vulgarly 
termed  gourmands,  for,  like  Homer,  he  is  never  so  well  pleased 
as  when  enlarging  upon  the  savoury  viands  and  delicious  pota- 
tions with  which  his  heroes  regale  themselves  ; and  remarks, 
that  of  all  the  arts  to  which  civilization  gives  birth,  that  of 
cooking  is  the  most  important.  Not  wishing  to  controvert  M. 
Lesson’s  opinion,  we  shall  leave  our  friends  without  their  bonnets 
and  breeches,  and  attend  for  a moment  to  their  dinners. 

Among  all  the  intertropical  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  the 
same  domestic  practices  prevail.  They  all,  without  exception, 
make  use  of  subterranean  ovens,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  hot 
stones,  they  bake  their  meat  deliciously  ; employ  the  leaves  of 
trees  for  various  domestic  uses  ; convert  the  bread-fruit  and  the 
cocoa-nut  into  soup  or  pottage ; and  extract  from  the  juice  of 
a species  of  pepper-tree  a liquor,  denominated  kava,  which 
enables  them  to  enjoy  the  sweet  oblivion  produced  by  intoxica- 
tion. The  natives  of  Otaheite  make  but  three  regular  meals  in 
the  day ; but  having  no  new  novels  or  poems,  and  but  few  balls 
or  parties,  to  aid  them  in  killing  time,  they  devote  their  nume- 
rous leisure  hours  to  eating.  It  is,  in  fact,  a rare  thing  to  meet 
with  one  of  these  assiduous  disciples  of  Comus,  without  a fresh 
cocoa-nut  or  a piece  of  bread-fruit  in  his  hand,  which,  like  lord 
Peter,  in  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  they  appear  to  imagine  contains  the 
quintessence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  plum-pudding,  and  custard. 
Their  system  of  cookery,  however,  is  not  as  yet  very  recondite, 
nor  are  the  materials  extremely  numerous  or  far-fetched.  For 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  loaves,  ready  for  the  oven, 
drop  upon  their  heads  from  the  mayore-tree  ; when  these  fail. 
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the  cocoa  or  the  taro,  scarcely  inferior  in  nutritiveness,  supply 
their  place ; and,  in  addition  to  these,  they  have  the  ignama,  or 
root  of  the  tacca  pinnatifida.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to 
provide,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it,  against  “a  rainy  day,”  they 
prepare  a beautiful  flour,  known  among  the  Gods  by  the  name 
of  arrow-root,  but  the  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished  among 
mortals  we  forget ; besides  which  they  manufacture  a species 
of  pudding  from  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  a sort  of  dish, 
which,  says  M.  Lesson,  is  incontestably  the  king  of  all  dishes, 
composed  of  bread-fruit  and  mountain  or  wild  bananas  baked 
together. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Christian  Missionaries  among  them,  or 
rather,  since  those  Missionaries  have  acquired  power  over  their 
minds,theyhave,we  know  not  why,  contracted  the  habit  of  putting 
their  subterranean  ovens  in  operation  only  once  in  seven  days, 
(on  Saturday)  when,  like  rigid  Methodists,  they  cook  victuals 
enough  not  merely  for  the  Sunday,  but  for  the  w'hole  week. 
Even  when  the  provisions  thus  prepared  run  short,  they  seldom, 
except  on  the  eve  of  some  festival  or  holiday,  have  recourse  to 
their  ovens  ; but  kindling  a few  charcoals  before  the  doors  of 
their  houses,  roast  a few  roots,  or  a little  bread-fruit,  and,  like 
Death  in  Paradise  Lost,  snuff  the  savour  of  Sunday  across  the 
abyss  of  half  a week.  To  those  who  are  deeply  read  in  South 
Sea  voyages,  the  subterranean  ovens  to  which  we  have  allude.d, 
and,  indeed,  whatever  else  we  have  to  mention,  must  of  course  be 
familiar  ; but  for  the  interests  of  authorship,  hope  it  may  be  there 
are  still  in  the  world  some  dozen  or  two  of  people,  who  do  not 
know  every  thing,  and  it  is  for  these  that  we  would  be  supposed 
to  write.  Besides,  as  the  French  Government  thought  it  worth 
while  to  send  the  Coquille  round  the  world  expressly  to  obtain 
an  exact  account  of  these  curious  instruments  of  cookery,  and 
similar  things,  in  order,  perhaps,  that  when  driven  out  of  France, 
Charles  X.  and  his  ministers  might  know  where  to  find  the  next 
best  Elysium  of  gluttons;  the  least  thing  we  can  do  is  to  pause 
a moment  in  admiration  of  this  chef  d'ccuvre  of  barbarism,from 
which  M.  Lesson  tears  himself  away  with  regret,  and  not  with- 
out casting  many  “ a longing,  lingering  look  behind.” 

This  method,  says  our  author,  is  so  admirably  adapted  for 
giving  an  exquisite  flavour  to  meat,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
extraordinarily  simple,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out describing  it,  at  least  briefly.  This  is  most  true.  At  a 
little  distance  from  their  dwellings,  the  Oceanians  dig  a large 
round  shallow  pit,  the  bottom  of  which  they  cover  with  stones. 
They  then  kindle  a large  fire  in  it,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  escaping,  cover  over  the  whole  with  a layer  of  earth. 
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When  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  intense,  the  oven 
is  opened,  a layer  of  banana  leaves  is  spread  upon  the  hot 
stones,  and  a whole  pig,  the  belly  of  which  is  also  filled  with  hot 
stones,  is  placed  upon  the  leaves,  and  covered  with  another  layer 
of  similar  stones,  upon  which  a new  fire  is  kindled  with  the  dry 
bark  of  the  cocoa-tree.  The  smoke  ascends  in  thick  columns 
from  small  openings  left  for  the  purpose.  A stratum  of  bread-fruit 
is  frequently  placed  over  the  hog,  and  the  whole  being  closely 
covered  over,  a great  fire  is  kept  up  for  about  half  a day. 
When  the  process  is  thought  to  be  nearly  completed,  a thick 
covering  of  earth  is  heaped  upon  the  oven,  which,  by  concen- 
trating the  heat,  gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  operation. 
The  stones  of  these  islands,  volcanic  in  their  origin,  and  conse- 
quently very  porous,  are  extremely  well  calculated  to  receive 
and  distribute  heat.  The  ovens  are  opened  just  as  the  dinner 
is  to  be  served  up  ; and  the  meat  thus  cooked  exhales  a deli- 
cious perfume,  and  possesses  a nutritive  quality  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Lesson,  the  vulgar  cookery  of  civilized  nations  might 
in  vain  endeavour  to  produce. 

Being  by  no  means  Jewish  in  their  tastes,  they  prefer  pork 
to  all  other  kinds  of  meat ; but  as  they  appear  to  take  no  care 
of  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  hogs,  the  mass  of  the  population 
are  but  seldom  enabled  to  taste  this  luxury.  Formerly  the 
flesh  of  dogs  was  esteemed  a dainty ; but  this,  somehow  or 
other,  has  latterly  fallen  into  discredit.  According  to  our 
author,  they  are  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  rearing  poultry,  and 
gathering  eggs  in  the  thickets,  and  yet  make  no  use  of  them ; 
but  we  imagine  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this.  Even 
savages  are  generally  gifted  with  too  much  wit  to  labour  for  any 
length  of  time  in  vain.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  fish  ; but, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other  ichthyophagi,  ancient  and 
modern,  we  believe,  these  barbarian  Apicii  devour  their  dolphin 
and  porpoise  raw,  as  we  do  oysters. 

The  real  bases  of  the  food  of  the  Oceanians,  however,  are  the 
bread-fruit  and  the  cocoa-nut.  The  stream  of  population,  in- 
deed, is  said  to  follow  religiously  in  the  track  of  the  latter  over 
the  vast  archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific,  where,  as  soon  as  the 
cocoa  springs  up  and  yields  fruit  upon  a new  island,  man  in- 
stantly appears,  and  takes  possession  of  the  soil.  Surrounded 
by  groves  of  these  useful  trees,  man  may  sit  down  at  his  ease, 
and  bid  defiance  to  famine  ; and  if  high  intellectual  cultivation 
and  poetical  feeling  were  compatible  with  idleness  and  inac- 
tivity, the  fables  of  the  Golden  Age  might  be  realized  upon 
these  fertile  and  beautiful  islands.  The  rima,  or  bread-fruit,  is 
not  eaten  raw  ; but  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  the  tree  pro- 
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duces  plentifully,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  as  it  is  wanted. 
During  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  Fe- 
bruary, when  this  splendid  tree  ceases  to  be  covered  with  bread, 
the  natives  eat  a kind  of  paste,  formed  from  its  pulp,  of  a slightly 
acid  taste,  together  with  bananas  dried  in  the  sun,  and  squeezed 
by  powerful  ligatures.  Our  sailors  greatly  admire  this  latter 
preparation,  which  they  take  as  an  excellent  anti-scorbutic.  A 
very  agreeable  and  refreshing  drink  is  made  by  steeping  the 
pith  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  in  water. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  to  these  islanders  what  the  date-tree  is 
to  the  Arabs,  or  wheat  to  us  ; they  could  not  subsist  without 
it.  While  fresh,  its  nuts  are  their  favourite  meat  and  drink. 
The  kernel  is  eaten  as  it  is  gathered,  and  they  sip  with  delight 
the  rich  milk  contained  in  its  centre.  The  tender  young  fruit, 
or  rather  the  buds  yet  unformed  in  the  husk,  are  regarded  as  a 
great  delicacy  ; and  when  ripe  and  dry,  the  kernel  is  reduced  to 
a kind  of  paste,  which  is  made  up  into  balls  to  be  eaten  like 
bread,  or  used  in  the  cooking  of  other  articles  of  food. 

Among  the  principal  fruits  of  these  countries,  must  be  enu- 
merated the  vy,  or  fruit  of  the  spondias  dulcis,  which,  if  eaten 
with  the  skin,  is  at  first  unpleasant,  on  account  of  a sort  of 
resinous  taste  which  this  part  of  the  fruit  possesses ; but  when 
peeled  like  an  orange,  is  truly  exquisite.  When  ripe,  it  melts 
upon  the  lips ; but,  as  it  cannot  be  preserved  in  this  state,  it  is 
gathered  while  green,  in  order  to  be  shipped  in  that  state,  and 
allowed  to  ripen  on  board. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Otaheitans,  is  pure  water.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Missionaries,  however,  an  intoxicating  liquor 
was  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  piper  methysticum,  which  at 
first  produced  profound  sleep,  then  violent  perspiration,  and 
lastly,  the  most  furious  paroxysms  of  drunkenness.  This  tre- 
mendous spirit  is  now  chiefly  used  as  medicine  ; and  so  far, 
whatever  M.  Lesson  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  Missionaries 
have  been  useful,  whether  they  be  ex-artisans  or  not.  That 
branch  of  the  Oceanian  race  which  inhabits  New  Zealand,  and 
has  been  compelled,  by  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  and  other 
circumstances,  to  adopt  a system  of  manners  almost  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  prevailing  among  the  Tahitians,  has  ven- 
tured to  eke  out  its  scanty  list  of  edible  materials  with  human 
flesh.  Attacked  by  intense  cold,  and  buffetted  by  furious 
winds,  these  savages  have  gradually  assimilated  their  character 
to  that  of  their  climate,  and  become  rude,  fierce,  boisterous,  and 
unpitying.  Their  country  producing  little  or  nothing  during 
the  winter  months,  they  are  forced,  during  summer,  when  fish 
is  abundant,  and  easily  caught  upoia  their  coasts,  to  smoke  and 
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dry  vast  quantities,  which  are  laid  up  against  inclement  wea- 
ther, as  well  as  to  provide  against  the  chances  of  being  besieged 
in  their  abodes  by  inimical  tribes.  Nature  not  producing 
spontaneously  a great  variety  of  alimentary  substances,  and  the 
natives  being  by  no  means  inclined  to  supply,  by  the  efforts  of 
industry,  the  niggardly  contributions  of  nature,  the  food  of  the 
New  Zealanders  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
root  of  a species  of  fern,  which  grows  in  profusion  on  the  plains, 
of  potatoes  introduced  into  the  country  by  Europeans,  radishes, 
shell-fish,  and  the  flesh  of  pigs  and  dogs. 

Though  acknowledging  that  they  devour  with  extraordinary 
pleasure  the  flesh  of  the  enemies  they  kill  in  battle,  M.  Lesson 
attributes  their  cannibal  habits,  not  to  hunger  but  to  supersti- 
tion. Superstition,  however,  has  enough  to  answer  for,  without 
being  saddled  with  the  horrors  to  which  hunger  alone  has 
prompted,  as  our  author  might,  without  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  sagacity,  have  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that, 
in  proportion  as  other  food  becomes  more  plentiful  and  accessi- 
ble, savages  lose  the  habit  of  preying  upon  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. Their  anthropophagy,  says  M.  Lesson,  the  effect  of 
their  religious  prejudices,  has  disappeared  from  various  islands 
in  which  food  is  abundant,  though  the  horrid  practice  remains 
in  full  force  wherever  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  cause  the  necessity  of  substantial  nourishment  to 
be  felt.  Here,  without  the  aid  of  “ religious  prejudices,”  we 
have  the  whole  theory  of  cannibalism.  Men,  tortured  by  insuf- 
ferable hunger,  cast  " wolfish  eyes”  upon  each  other,  and  by 
degrees,  conquering  the  strong  repugnance  which  all  animals 
feel  to  prey  upon  their  own  species,  learn  to  kill  and  devour 
their  fellows,  exactly  from  the  same  cause  which  impelled  the 
African  hyeenas,  mentioned  by  Bruce,  to  eat  their  companions,  or 
the  Cape  Spider,  imprisoned  by  Le  Vaillant,  to  sup  upon  his 
own  legs.  There  is  no  nation,  however,  so  openly  and  disgust- 
ingly addicted  to  anthropophagy  as  the  New  Zealanders.  Their 
unnatural  and  ferocious  appetite  delights  in  the  taste  of  a 
human  victim  ; in  which  particular  they  are  not  very  different 
from  the  Roman  Vitellius,  who,  prowling  about  the  field  over 
which  his  victorious  legions  had  strewed  the  carcase  of  many 
an  Othonian,  remarked,  that  “ nothing  smelled  so  sweetly  as  a 
slain  enemy !”  An  observation  which  proves,  that  although 
civilization,  by  multiplying  the  means  of  subsistence,  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  men  to  eat  each  other,  the  cannibal  propensity  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  though  it  contents  itself  with  the  “ sweet 
savour”  of  that  which  its  owner  dares  not  taste. 

In  consequence  of  these  abominable  customs,  says  M.  Lesson, 
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these  people  have  acquired  a decided  preference  for  human 
flesh,  and  reckon  among  the  “ white  days”  of  their  lives  those 
solemn  festivals,  in  which  they  can  eat  their  fill  of  this  favourite 
food.  A chief  of  the  village  of  Kaouri,  on  the  island  of  Oumo- 
tou-arohin,  confessed  to  the  French  officers  that  he  experienced 
extraordinary  gratification  in  devouring  a corpse,  and  informed 
them  that  the  brain  was  the  most  delicate  bit,  though  the 
haunches  were  the  most  substantial.  Observing  them  to 
be  somewhat  horrified  at  his  naivete,  he  added,  in  order  to 
re-assure  them,  that  he  never  ate  Europeans  ; but  merely  the 
mischievous  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  River  and 
JMercury  Bay.  “ The  people  of  Europe,”  said  he,  “ are  our 
fathers,  since  they  furnish  us  with  powder  to  destroy  our 
enemies.”  Those  who  fall  in  battle  are  invariably  cooked,  and 
eaten  by  the  victors  ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  certain  that 
they  devour  the  slaves  whom  they  sacrifice  on  various  occa- 
sions, though  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  are  kept  and 
fattened  expressly  for  the  purpose,  as  hogs  and  oxen  are  with 
us.  A very  laughable,  but  very  natural  mistake  was  made  by  a 
troop  of  these  cannibals,  who  one  day  came  on  board  the  Co- 
quille,  from  one  of  the  islands.  After  making  various  other  inqui- 
ries, respecting  their  customs  and  manners,  the  Europeans  intro- 
duced, as  delicately  as  they  could,  the  question  of  anthropo- 
which  the  savages  appeared  thunderstruck,  imagining 
that  the  French  also  were  cannibals,  and  that  in  reality  they 
had  been  enticed  on  board,  in  order  to  be  hashed  up  into  soups 
and  ragouts  for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Coquille  ! This 
idea  having  once  entered  their  heads,  they  immediately  imagined 
they  felt  the  knives  and  forks  of  the  naval  artistes  in  their 
tendons  and  muscles,  and  slipping  rapidly  over  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  got  into  their  canoes,  and  pulled  away  with  might  and 
main  towards  their  island,  fully  persuaded  that  all  Europeans 
were  cannibals.  It  may  be  suspected  that  several  families  of 
mankind  have  been  accused  of  this  abominable  custom  upon  no 
better  grounds. 

Being  anxious  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  pleasure  which  their 
cannibal  repasts  afford  them,  they  manage  by  various  inge- 
nious little  contrivances,  to  awaken  frequently  in  their  minds 
those  agreeable  associations  which  their  imagination  connects 
with  such  exquisite  treats.  Among  other  things,  they  manu- 
facture those  instruments,  which,  when  they  do  not  use  their 
fingers,  serve  them  instead  of  knives  and  forks,  of  the  bones  of 
an  enemy,  and  adorn  those  choice  utensils  with  sculpture  and 
inlaid  ornaments  of  mother  of  pearl.  It  was,  we  presume,  a 
feeling  not  altogether  dissimilar  which  led  Lord  Byron  to 
despise  glass  and  metal,  and  select  a human  skull  for  a goblet. 
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The  fern-root,  of  which  they  make  their  bread,  is  collected  by 
slaves,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  It  is  then  pounded  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  and  reduced  to  a brown  paste,  viscous  like 
glue;  and  containing  considerable  quantities  of  a woody  kind 
of  rind,  which  covers  the  root.  This  paste  is  then  kneaded  in 
small  wooden  troughs,  and  baked  for  use.  The  bread  of  the 
fern-root  is  far  from  being  very  nutritive,  resembling,  in  some 
measure,  that  which  is  made  in  Finland,  from  the  bark  of  the 
fir-trees  ; though  certainly  superior  to  the  loaves  of  clay  which 
certain  subjects  of  the  Russian  empire  are  reduced  to  devour. 
Hunger,  however,  is  not  nice;  and  M.  Lesson,  remarks  that  he 
has  beheld  the  New  Zealander  eating,  with  the  sensuality  of  a 
gourmand,  fish  which  was  not  only  stinking,  but  half  rotten. 
To  preserve  a certain  kind  of  small  fish,  for  which  they 
appear  to  have  a strong  predilection,  they  press  them  together, 
as  the  Tahitians  do  their  bananas,  until  nearly  all  their  moisture 
is  drained  out,  and  in  this  condition  preserve  them  for  future 
use. 

The  food  of  a people  has  certainly  some  connexion  with 
the  national  character,  either  as  cause  or  effect;  mild  and 
peaceful  tribes  preferring  simple  and  bloodless  repasts,  while 
the  warlike  and  the  ferocious  love,  like  the  lion  and  the  tiger, 
to  satisfy  their  fiercer  appetites  with  the  flesh  of  animals.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Rotouma,  offer  in  this  respect,  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  those  of  New  Zealand.  The  former  rise  early  in  the 
morning  and,  before  tasting  any  food,  issue  forth  from  their  huts 
to  enjoy  for  a few  moments  the  delicious  freshness  of  the 
dawn.  About  eight  o’clock  they  breakfast  upon  fruits  ; and 
having  performed  some  trifling  labour,  meet  together  again 
about  eleven,  to  collect  the  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  articles 
which  constitute  their  second  and  principal  meal.  . These 
articles  consist  chiefly  of  vegetables,  or  of  shell  and  other  fish. 
These  simple  people,  however,  are  great  gourmands  in  their 
way ; and,  like  their  brethren  of  Otaheite,  love  to  vary  the 
pleasures  of  eating  as  much  as  possible.  They  cut  one  of  the 
bread-fruit  in  two,  take  out  the  central  portion,  and  having 
filled  up  the  hollow  space  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa,  of  four 
different  ages,  cook  the  whole  in  a banana-leaf.  Their  beverage 
consists  of  rain  water,  the  island  possessing  no  springs,  and  the 
milk  of  the  cocoa  nut. 

The  Mongol-Pelagian  tribes,  who,  according  to  M.  Lesson, 
inhabit  the  immense  Archipelago,  termed,  from  Charles  II  of 
Spain,  the  Caroline  Islands,  are  found  in  almost  every  stage 
of  civilization,  from  the  savage  who  does  not  even  think  of 
concealing  the  parts  of  generation,  to  the  man  who  marches, 
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pari  passu,  with  the  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  The  reason 
why  our  naturalist  derives  these  people  from  the  Mongol  race, 
is  sufficiently  curious.  Discovering  among  them  traces  of 
inventions,  which  surpass  any  thing  of  a similar  description 
possessed  by  the  Oceanians,  he  forthwith  concludes  that  they 
must  therefore  be  the  descendants,  not  of  the  children  of  Brahma, 
but  of  the  Chinese,  as  if  these  essentially  quaint  and  mediocre 
people  had  ever  equalled  the  Hindoos  in  refinement  or  inven- 
tion ! But  if  the  natives  of  the  western  portion  of  the  immense 
chain  of  the  Carolines  have  made  some  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  useful  arts  ; their  brethren  of  the  eastern  extremity  are 
still  plunged  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism.  The  inhabi- 
tants, for  example,  of  Gilbert’s  Archipelago,  of  Sydenham  and 
Henderville  Islands ; and  in  fact,  of  all  the  small  archipelagoes,  and 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  possess  scarcely  any  thing  human 
but  the  form ; neither  arts,  nor  manners,  nor  feelings.  Their 
food  consists  almost  entirely  of  fish,  and  even  of  this,  the 
supply  is  so  much  below  the  demand,  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Malthus’s  interpretation  of  the  practice,  they  compress  the 
abdomen  with  a sort  of  cord,  wound  many  times  round  the  body, 
to  impede  the  passage  of  their  food,  and  thus  lessen  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  Was  it  from  these  refined  people,  that  our 
fashionable  exquisites  took  the  hint  of  compressing  their  abdo- 
men with  stays,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  their  butchers’ 
and  bakers’  bills,  in  order  to  allow  that  of  their  tailor  to  be 
increased. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  why  these  various  tribes  of  men 
make  so  very  slow  a progress  in  civilization,  may  be  discovered 
in  the  circumstance,  that  they  are  clothed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
sunshine  of  their  climate  ; and  fed  without  labour,  by  the  sponta- 
neous bounty  and  fertility  of  their  soil.  In  our  northern  regions 
Ave  are  in  a state  of  continual  warfare  with  the  climate,  which 
changing  perpetually  like  Proteus,  attacks  us  now  under  one 
form,  now  under  another.  This  compels  us  to  have  recourse 
to  various  inventions  to  guard  against  the  open  or  insidious 
approaches  of  our  enemy  ; and  our  dress,  our  dwellings,  our 
umbrellas,  our  covered  carriages,  &c.,  are  merely  so  many  shields 
and  bucklers,  with  which  we  protect  ourselves  against  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  People  who  suffer  no  inconvenience  from 
going  naked,  are  slow  in  inventing  clothes;  and  when  nature 
herself  takes  the  business  of  agriculture  out  of  the  hands  of  man, 
and  with  her  sunshine  and  her  benignant  showers,  ploughs  and 
sows  in  his  stead  ; man  naturally  enough  stands  by  idle,  shrugs 
up  his  shoulders,  and  allows  his  provisions  to  drop,  as  it  were, 
into  his  mouth. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  whether  we 
denominate  them  Mongol-Pelagians,  Oceanians,  or  Papous,  are 
very  nearly  in  the  position  above  described.  “ They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,”  for  the  most  part ; and  yet,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  live  like  princes  ; that  is,  they  eat  and  drink 
and  do  nothing.  With  dress,  however,  none  of  them  are  greatly 
incumbered,  being  in  general  of  Thomson  s opinion,  that 
people  when  unadorned  are  adorned  the  most ; that  is,  prefer- 
ring Nature’s  manufacture  before  their  own.  The  beaux  and 
belles  of  Otaheite,  have  latterly  formed  an  exception  to  this  rule; 
for  ever  since  they  have  become  Christians,  their  passion  for 
finery  has  been  extreme,  it  being,  apparently,  a received  opinion 
among  them,  as  it  is  among  many  other  nations,  that  a man 
puts  on  civilization  and  refinement  with  his  coat  and  breeches  ; 
the  meanness  or  magnificence  of  the  latter,  being  the  standard 
by  which  we  are  to  estimate  the  former.  Throughout  the  othm’ 
intertropical  islands  of  the  Pacific,  however,  both  sexes  are  in 
general  content  with  concealing  the  pudenda  with  a small  piece 
of  stuff  or  cotton,  which  is  manufactured  of  finer  or  coarser 
materials ; and  variegated  with  more  or  less  brilliant  colours, 
almost  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  wearers  are  more  or  less 
removed  from  the  savage  state. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas  and  Sandwich  islands  wear 
extremely  light  and  imperfect  garments,  or  rather  wear  nothing 
but  the  small  piece  of  stuff  above  mentioned,  which,  among  all 
these  islanders,  is  denominated  the  maro.  They  understand, 
however,  the  art  of  manufacturing  from  the  interior  bark  of  the 
broussonetia  papyrifera,  a remarkably  fine  stuff,  which,  with 
much  taste  and  gallantry,  is  commonly  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  women.  This  circumstance  accords  but  badly  with  the 
notion,  that  in  these  countries  the  women  are  despised  and  ill- 
treated  ; men  seldom  reserving  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
productions  of  their  industry  for  the  objects  of  their  aversion 
or  contempt.  Their  coarser  stuffs  are  manufactured  from  the 
interior  bark  of  the  bread-fruit-tree.  Like  the  natives  of  the 
Society  Islands,  they  dye  their  maros  of  a brilliant  red,  with  the 
fruit  of  the  ficus  tinctoria,  or  with  the  bark  of  the  morinda  citri- 
folia ; and  obtain  a fugitive  yellow  from  the  curcuma.  This 
fabric,  however,  is  rather  a species  of  paper  than  cloth  ; not 
being  woven,  but  formed  by  beating  flat  the  bark  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  glueing  the  whole  together  by  a viscous  sub- 
stance, which  exudes  from  various  plants  and  trees.  Ihe 
description  of  this  process  given  by  M,  Lesson,  though  interest- 
ing, is  too  long  to  be  here  introduced,  and  must  therefore  be 
read  in  the  work  itself.  Besides  this  kind  of  paper-cloth,  the 
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natives  of  all  these  islands  fabricate  another  kind,  which,  by  being 
covered  with  a sort  of  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  is  rendered 
completely  water-proof.  From  this  and  similar  circumstances, 
M.  Lesson  concludes,  that  the  arts  of  these  tribes  are  tradition- 
ary, and  prove  the  descent  of  the  whole  from  one  common  stock. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  common  mode  of  reasoning,  but  it  will 
be  found  upon  examination  to  be  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
All  men  are  similarly  organized,  possess  similar  propensities,  and 
have,  therefore,  nearly  the  same  wants,  and  the  same  powers. 
If,  therefore,  two  families  of  mankind,  placed  at  an  immense 
distance  from  each  other,  find  themselves,  nevertheless,  in 
much  the  same  circumstances,  they  will  inevitably,  since  they 
possess  exactly  the  same  instruments,  and  are  actuated  by  like 
motives,  hit  upon  the  same  inventions,  though  the  one  should 
never  have  heard  or  dreamed  of  the  other.  All  men  know, 
without  teaching,  what  their  eyes,  their  hands,  their  feet,  and 
the  other  parts  of  their  body  are  for ; yet  we  might  as  reasonably 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  descended  from  the  old  Egyptians, 
because  we  walk  with  our  feet,  and  see  with  our  eyes,  as  they 
did,  as  derive  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  from  the  Hindoos, 
or  Chinese,  because  they  possess  certain  rude  instruments  of 
art,  similar  to  what  are  found  among  those  ancient  nations  of 
the  Asiatic  continent. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  our  subject:  such  tribes  of  the 
Oceanian  race  as  are  induced  by  the  rigour  or  vicissitudes  of 
their  climate  to  have  recourse  to  more  ample  garments  than 
the  maro,  adjust  their  light  drapery  about  their  forms  in  the 
most  graceful  manner.  The  women  frequently  throw  a large 
piece  of  stuff' over  their  shoulders,  which,  descending  in  undu- 
lating folds  to  the  feet,  resembles  in  a very  striking  manner 
the  costume  of  the  ancients.  The  chiefs  alone  enjoy  the  pre- 
rogative of  wearing  the  Tipoota,  a garment  similar  to  the  Poncho 
of  the  South  Americans,  described  by  General  Miller  and 
others.  The  New  Zealanders,  placed,  as  M,  Lesson  observes, 
beyond  the  tropics,  have  been  compelled  by  the  rigour  of  their 
climate  to  adopt  a more  warm  and  ample  costume  than  their 
brethren  of  the  equatorial  regions  : and  finding,  in  the  silky 
fibres  of  the  Phormium,  a substance  admirably  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  they  have  applied  themselves  to  the  fabrication 
of  fine,  but  thick  mats,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity of  tlreir  instruments,  they  exhibit  considerable  skill. 
Their  mantles  are  still  thicker  and  wai’mer  than  the  mats,  and 
generally  descend  half  way  below  the  knee.  They  are  often 
composed  of  dog  skins,  sewed  together,  with  the  fur  outwards. 

Though  sparing,  even  to  indelicacy,  in  their  dress,  the  Ocea- 
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nians  are  remarkable  for  their  passion  for  ornament.  The  Tahi- 
tians, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  delight,  like 
the  Greeks  of  old,  to  crown  themselves  with  flowers,  and  inva- 
riably select  for  this  purpose  those  which  are  distinguished  for 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  or  the  sweetest  odours,  such  as  the 
hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  and  the  gardenia  florida.  These  they 
twine  about  their  heads,  like  Anacreon,  in  wreaths,  or  pass 
through  little  holes  made  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  in  order 
the  more  easily  to  inhale  their  delicious  fragrance.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Marquesas  and  Washington  islands,  as  well 
as  those  of  Rotooma  and  the  Fidjis,  attach  the  highest  value 
to  the  teeth  of  the  Spermaceti  whale,  which,  rendered  sacred 
by  we  know  not  what  superstitious  ideas,  are  in  their  eyes 
says  the  naturalist,  exactly  what  diamonds  are  with  us.  The 
New  Zealanders,  and  the  natives  of  Easter  Island,  adorn  their 
tresses  with  tufts  of  feathers  instead  of  flowers,  and  suspend 
small  round  bits  of  painted  wood  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears. 
Several  of  these  islanders  manufacture  a kind  of  mask  or  vizor 
with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree,  to  defend  their  faces  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun ; and  this  species  of  armour  has  a 
somewhat  pleasing  and  graceful  appearance  when  w'orn  by 
young  persons.  ^ 

The  habit  of  anointing  the  body  with  oil  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  universal  among  the  Oceanians ; those  living  within 
the  tropics  making  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  while  the  rest  are  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  fish  or  seal-oil.  This  fashion,  which  the 
heat  of  the  climate  excuses,  if  it  does  not  render  it  necessary, 
communicates  an  unsavoury  odour  to  the  bodies  of  these 
savage  belles  ; which,  however,  has  one  advantage,  for,  as  Prior 
says  — 


“ Before  you  see,  you  smell  your  toast, 

And  sweetest  she  who  stinks  the  most.” 

At  Rotooma,  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  the  women  have 
the  extraordinary  practice  of  powdering  their  hair  with  coral 
nine  ; wlnle  in  several  of  these  same  islands  they  streak  their 
bodies  with  the  yellow  powder  of  the  curcuma,  and  daub  their 
faces  wim  ocre.  Another  practice,  of  which  no  traces  are 
discoverable  among  any  other  wild  people,  except  a few  scat- 
tered tribes  of  Northern  Asia  and  America,  is  to  wear  large 
patches  of  black  or  sky-blue  on  the  face,  like  the  fashionables 
ot  the  last  century.  The  practice  of  tattooing,  for  which  these 
islanders  are  celebrated,  we  have  described  on  a former  occa- 
sion. Among  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  a very  ex- 
traordinary ornament  is  found ; this  is,  a helmet,  surmounted 
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by  a crest,  ingeniously  fabricated  with  straw,  and  fashioned 
exactly  after  the  model  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  helmet.  Neither 
we  nor  M.  Lesson  can  conjecture  whence  they  could  derive 
the  idea  of  such  an  ornament — for  here  the  explanation  given 
in  the  case  of  articles  of  absolute  utility  will  not  serve. 
Did  they,  inquires  our  author,  bring  with  them  from  India  the 
notion  of  such  a helmet,  where  it  must  have  been  a sufficiently 
familiar  object  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander?  There  is  no 
replying  to  this  question,  especially  as  the  other  branches  of 
the  Oceanian  race,  all,  in  his  opinion,  equally  descended  from 
the  Hindoos,  have  no  idea  whatever  of  this  kind  of  military 
head-dress.  The  question  must,  therefore,  rest  for  the  present 
with  that  of  the  Longitude  and  the  Origin  of  Evil. 

In  several  of  the  Caroline  Islands  the  inhabitants  wear  a 
sort  of  Chinese  hat,  fabricated  from  a species  of  grass  ; and 
their  ornaments,  which  are  numerous,  are  formed  of  shells. 
This  race,  no  less  than  the  Oceanian,  delight  in  ornamenting 
their  tresses  with  flowers  or  fragrant  leaves,  selecting  most 
commonly  the  deep  red  blossoms  of  the  ixora,  or  the  perfumed 
leaves  of  the  arum.  The  miserable  natives  of  New  Ireland, 
ignorant  of  even  the  rude  arts  of  the  Mongol  Pelagians  and 
Oceanians,  cover  the  pudenda  with  the  floral  envelope  of  the 
cocoa-tree,  or  with  the  membraneous  sheath  of  the  banana  leaf. 
The  tribes  who  wander  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
having  continual  communications  with  the  Malays,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  Guebeans,  receive  from  them  in  exchange 
for  slaves,  or  other  commodities,  birds  of  paradise,  tortoise-shell, 
or  red  or  blue  cotton,  which  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
women.  Finding  it  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  ornaments 
and  finery  external  to  the  body,  they  betake  themselves  to 
operating  upon  their  own  skin,  and  endeavour  to  improve  their 
appearance,  and  add  force  to  their  natural  charms,  by  making 
incisions  on  their  shoulders  and  breasts,  the  cicatrices  of  which 
are  artificially  raised  into  knots  and  bumps,  like  the  organs  of 
thinking  on  a phrenological  skull.  The  Papouas,  whose  frizzled 
hair  is  so  abundant  that  they  appear  at  a distance  as  if  they 
had  put  their  heads  into  bee-hives,  or  Scotch  porridge-pots, 
adorn  their  woolly  locks  with  a mixture  of  grease  and  ocre, 
with  which  they  likewise  make  streaks  upon  their  face  and 
breast,  and  thus  greatly  improve  upon  their  natural  ugliness. 
Man,  almost  every  where,  employs  the  leisure  which  Providence 
bestows  upon  him  in  foolery  of  some  kind  or  another.  Here, 
the  time  and  ingenuity  which  might  produce  a more  comfort- 
able hut,  better  clothing,  or  more  savoury  or  nourishing  food, 
are  thrown  away  upon  toys  formed  Avith  feathers,  mother -of- 
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pearl,  or  shells,  which  are  stuck  upon  the  head,  the  girdle, 
or  on  the  arms  they  use  in  battle.  Another  ornament,  univer- 
sally in  use  among  this  race,  is  a species  of  bracelet  of  dazzling- 
whiteness,  fabricated  with  the  teeth  of  the  barbirossa,  or  with 
ivory,  and  exactly  resembling  the  bracelets  found  upon  the 
arms  of  Egyptian  mummies.  Another  extraordinary  resem- 
blance between  their  customs  and  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians is  discoverable  in  the  wooden  pillows,  adorned  with  the 
head  of  a sphynx,  upon  which  they  repose  the  head  when 
sleeping,  and  which,  when  compared  with  those  found  in  the 
catacombs  under  the  heads  of  mummies,  and  brought  to  France 
by  various  travellers,  have  been  found  to  be  exactly  similar. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  perhaps,  in  the  costume  of 
the  Otaheitans  is,  the  mixture  of  European  and  native  articles 
which  it  sometimes  exhibits  ; for,  as  the  number  of  ships  trading 
to  those  countries,  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  small,  the  majority  of  the  natives  can  seldom  procure 
a complete  suit  of  European  clothes.  Accordingly,  you  will 
sometimes  encounter  a gay  savage  with  an  English  shirt,  hat, 
and  silk  handkerchief  as  a cravat,  w'hile  the  native  maro,  with 
its  scanty  proportions,  supplies  the  place  of  breeches,  and  the 
tipoota,  or  poncho  of  artificial  papyrus,  waves  its  ample  folds 
over  his  shoulders.  The  tipoota  is  generally  white,  but  the 
edges  and  corners  are  variegated  with  a border  of  leaves  of 
brilliant  red. 

The  women  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  abjured  as  far  as 
possible  all  native  manufacture,  begin  to  dress  in  the  English 
fashion,  wearing  gowns,  Indian  silk  handkerchiefs  and  ribbons; 
which,  our  naturalist  assures  us,  disfigure  them  confoundedly. 
We  suppose  he  would  have  found  them  more  agreeable  in  puris 
naturalibus.  Among  the  few  articles  of  home  manufacture 
which  the  dames  still  tolerate,  from  necessity,  are  the  beautiful 
straw  hats,  which  are  as  fine,  silky,  and  brilliant  as  the  best 
Leghorns.  These  they  fabricate  with  their  own  fair  hands, 
and  we  trust  the  missionaries  will  teach  them,  for  the  interests 
of  morality,  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  Christianity  to  make 
straw  hats,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for  there  is  nothing  so 
favourable  to  chastity  as  constant  employment.  Another  arti- 
cle of  Tahiti  fabric  is  the  water-proof  mantle  which  they  throw 
over  their  shoulders  in  rainy  weather,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  prefer  to  English  cottons  or  silks,  as  tropical  showers 
are  great  logicians  in  matters  of  this  kind.  On  account  of 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  these  dashing  ladies  go  half  naked  at 
home,  and  even  in  the  streets  the  unmarried  women  merely 
cover,  but  do  not  conceal,  their  bosoms  with  a kerchief  of  light 
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gauze,  no  less  transparent  than  the  multitia  or  Tarentinidian 
vests  of  the  ancient  Roman  ladies,  who  did  not  go  naked  be- 
cause these  dresses  showed  off  their  forms  better,  and  rendered 
them  more  piquant.  One  of  their  aboriginal  practices  these  belles 
still  assiduously  maintain,  and,  as  it  greatly  sets  off  their  per- 
sons, are  likely  to  continue ; which  is,  the  habit  of  wearing’ 
garlands  of  beautiful  flowers  upon  their  heads,  while  others 
pass  a single  stem  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  leaving  the 
flower  pendant  like  a star  by  the  cheek.  They  perfume  their 
garments  with  the  sweet-smelling  nuts  of  the  tomanou. 

So  soon  as  man  begins  to  feel  the  desire  to  wear  a better 
coat,  or  inhabit  a better  house  than  his  neighbour,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  having  fairly  entered  upon  the  high  road  to  civil- 
ization. Nations  that  build  their  houses  and  fashion  their 
garments  after  a received  model  are  stationary,  and  can,  in  fact, 
have  few  motives  for  being  otherwise.  This  is  pretty  nearly 
the  case  with  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea.  Each  tribe  has  one  original  type,  bequeathed  to  them  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  according  to  which  every  mother’s 
son  among  them,  whether  he  be  poor  or  wealthy,  wise  or 
foolish,  erects  his  hut.  In  determining  the  order  of  these  huts, 
the  climate  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Vitruvius.  In  thq 
Society,  Tonga,  and  Marquesas  Islands,  where  space  and  cool 
air  are  a desideratum  in  a house,  the  habitations  are  vast, 
spacious,  and  airy;  while  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  winters 
are  cold  and  long,  and  where  the  winds  and  storms  frequently 
rage  with  irresistible  violence,  the  huts  are  exceedingly  small 
and  low,  being  entered  by  a hole,  like  the  den  of  some  wild 
animal. 

In  the  construction  of  their  dwellings,  as  in  every  other  art, 
the  Tahitians  take  the  lead  of  their  whole  race.  Unfortunately, 
although  between  the  hut  of  a chief  and  that  of  a peasant  there 
is  a considerable  difference,  there  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a model, 
from  which  it  is  unfashionable  to  depart.  Even  in  working  after 
the  same  model,  however,  it  is  extremely  possible  for  two  men 
to  induce  a difference  ; as  Quakers  contrive,  by  the  materials 
and  make  of  their  single-breasted  coats,  to  mark  the  rank  of  the 
wearer  in  the  scale  of  wealth.  The  houses  of  the  common 
people  in  Otaheite  are  formed  with  bamboos,  one  extremity  of 
which  is  driven  deep  into  the  earth,  or  of  branches  of  trees  of 
equal  size.  These  are  placed  nearly  close  to  each  other,  leaving 
only  a small  space  for  the  passage  of  light  and  air ; and  a few 
small  poles  placed  transversely  keep  the  whole  together.  The 
roof  is  formed  with  small  rafters  which  meet  above,  and  support 
the  species  of  leaf  which  serve  them  instead  of  thatch.  These 
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leaves  are  first  tied  to  small  rods,  which  are  then  laid  upon  the 
rafters,  the  lanceolated  end  of  the  leaves  remaining  loose. 
M.  Lesson  says  the  process  is  begun  at  the  top ; but  as,  in  this 
case,  the  point  of  the  leaf  would  fall  under  the  stem  of  the  next, 
and  thus  offer  an  obstruction  to  the  free  descent  of  the  water, 
this  statement  is  probably  a mistake  ; the  more  especially  as  he 
observes,  that  roofs  formed  after  the  Tahitian  method  are  greatly 
superior  to  those  which,  in  civilized  countries,  are  made  with 
slate  or  tiles.  When  completed,  the  whole  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  thatched  roof  of  our  peasantry. 

These  dwellings  are,  as  we  have  said,  of  large  dimensions,  and 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  built,  the  air  circulates 
through  them  freely.  Indeed,  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the 
rain  often  intrudes  with  the  wind,  and  renders  the  interior 
extremely  uncomfortable.  Those  who  have  more  wealth,  or 
greater  industry,  hang  mats  round  the  walls  to  keep  out  the 
wind  and  rain.  The  elevation  of  these  houses  is  not  great;  and 
a narrow  aperture,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the 
wall  by  chance,  serves  for  a door.  As  the  Tahitians  are  a 
sociable  people,  they  have  already  discovered  the  secret  that, 
Avhen  a man’s  house  is  too  large  for  his  own  family,  he  may  turn 
the  circumstance  to  account  by  taking  in  lodgers.  In  this  way, 
probably,  it  happens  that  several  families  are  found  inhabiting 
the  same  dwelling ; and,  as  was  anciently  the  case  in  France, 
and  perhaps  in  other  countries,  the  whole  family,  father,  mother, 
and  children,  with  grand-children,  and  great-grand- children, 
when  there  are  any,  sleep  together  in  the  same  apartment.  This 
common  bed-room,  which  was  expressively  termed  chambre  de 
manege  in  France,  is  not  very  carefully  closed  against  the  in- 
trusion of  strangers  ; for  M.  Lesson  remarks,  that  he  has  often 
seen  young  newly-married  pairs  stretched  upon  the  same  mat 
with  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

These  houses  are  surrounded  by  a wattled  enclosure,  about 
three  feet  high,  over  which  you  pass,  when  entering  the  house, 
by  means  of  short  poles  driven  into  the  earth.  This  enclosure 
is  meant  to  keep  out  the  pigs  and  other  animals,  and  prevent 
their  intruding,  along  with  less  ceremonious  visitors,  upon  the 
privacy  of  newly-married  people.  Around  the  hut,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wattled  enclosure,  trees  of  various  kinds  are  planted, 
as  is  the  case  in  Malabar,  which  furnish  the  inmates  at  once 
with  shelter  and  food.  The  dwellings  of  the  chiefs,  which  of 
course  are  larger  and  more  spacious,  though  constructed 
exteriorly  after  the  same  fashion,  are  divided  into  a greater  num- 
ber of  apartments.  These  divisions  do  not,  as  with  us,  consist 
of  firm  partitions,  but  of  light  trellice-work,  which  rises  about 
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half  way  the  height  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
being  left  open  for  the  better  circulation  of  the  air. 

Besides  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  and  the  people,  there  is  a 
third  sort  of  structure,  which  being  appropriated  to  the  casual 
use  of  any  stranger  who  chooses  to  spread  his  mat  and  sleep 
there,  may  be  termed  caravanserais.  These  are  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, but  consist  merely  of  a roof  supported  by  a number  of 
bread-fruit  trees  arranged  as  pillars.  The  villages  of  the  Tahi- 
tians, which  are  chiefly  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  consist  of  a 
considerable  number  of  these  huts  thinly  scattered  over  a large 
extent  of  ground,  for  as  yet  they  have  exhibited  no  disposition 
to  draw  closely  together,  as  men  do  in  those  countries  where 
the  dread  of  hostile  tribes  acts  as  an  instrument  of  civilization. 

The  furniture  of  the  Oceanians  is  particularly  scanty.  A 
mat  or  mattrass  for  a bed  ; a net-bag  for  holding  various  small 
articles  of  utility ; hollow  bamboos  for  containing  water  or  oil ; 
a hollow  gourd  for  a smelling-box  ; cocoa-nuts  wrought  into 
vases,  cups,  and  bottles  ; with  a pestle  and  mortar  for  bruising 
the  bread-fruit,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  paste — such  are  the 
whole  of  their  utensils.  Where  commerce  with  Europeans  has 
not  furnished  them  with  tools,  their  houses  and  their  pirogues, 
or  canoes,  are  still  constructed  with  axes  of  stone. 

Their  industry  is  neither  very  inventive  nor  very  persevering. 
Their  mats,  the  most  important  and  curious  article  of  their 
manufacture,  are  fabricated  by  women.  Their  canoes,  formerly 
constructed  with  considerable  skill  and  elegance,  when  the  only 
tools  in  use  were  stone  hatchets,  are  now  turned  out  of  hand, 
as  a ship-carpenter  would  say,  in  a much  more  slovenly  manner 
since  their  tools  have  been  of  iron.  M.  Lesson  attributes 
this  circumstance  to  their  neglect  of  naval  architecture,  con- 
sequent upon  the  great  fertility  of  their  soil.  But  since  their 
soil  is  not  now  more  fertile  than  formerly,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  just  to  attribute  it  to  their  being  as  yet  unaccustomed  to 
our  better  tools,  which  are  only  better  in  hands  skilled  in  the 
use  of  them.  The  emblematical  sculpture  which  formerly 
adorned  these  pirogues,  having  been  closely  connected  with 
their  Pagan  superstitions,  have  necessarily  disappeared  since 
their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Among  those  islanders  who  have  received  from  Europeans  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  the  ancient  instruments  of 
war  have  necessarily  been  neglected.  Their  long-pointed  lances 
their  deadly  slings,  their  light  javelins  of  bamboo,  have  all 
been  laid  aside,  in  favour  of  the  more  destructive  musket,  which 
these  demi-savages  regard  as  the  most  sublime  invention  of 
civilized  man.  M.  Lesson  complains,  that  no  civilized  nation 
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has  hitherto  condescended  to  collect  and  preserve  those  curious 
memorials  of  the  ancient  condition  of  these  islanders,  which,  he 
fears,  will  soon  be  sought  in  vain,  except  in  the  descriptions  of 
authors  : but  on  this  point  he  may  console  himself.  A collection, 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  complete,  exists  in  England, 
partly  at  the  British  Museum,  partly  at  the  rooms  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  where  the  curious  student  of  the  history  of 
man  may  contemplate  them  at  his  leisure. 

One  of  their  most  important  warlike  instruments  is  that  with 
which  they  combat  ennui,  an  enemy  which  appears  to  be  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  to  attack  all  men  alike,  whether 
civilized  or  savage  — this  is  the  flute.  In  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment the  Oceanians  show  a laudable  disposition  to  turn  every 
part  of  their  body  to  account ; for,  instead  of  applying  the  mouth 
to  the  business,  which  they  perhaps  regard  as  being  rather 
hardly  tasked  in  having  to  receive  and  transmit  to  the  lower 
regions  all  the  food  they  think  it  convenient  to  swallow,  they 
call  upon  the  nose  to  perform  this  office,  a lazy  member,  which 
neither  eats  nor  drinks,  and,  unless  it  be  employed  in  flute- 
playing, or  in  kissing,  as  among  the  New  Zealanders  and 
others,  may  be  accused  of  being  of  little  use  to  a man,  notwith- 
standing all  the  hue  and  cry  which  Tristram  Shandy’s  father 
raised  over  the  downfall  of  his  son’s.  Our  prejudices  may  prob- 
ably lead  us  to  think  slightingly  of  a nose-flute,  but  M.  Lesson 
assures  us  that,  whatever  we  may  imagine  to  the  contrary,  the 
nose  is  no  bad  musician ; and  that  although  among  us  it  is 
chiefly  employed  in  that  most  unmusical  art,  vulgarly  called 
snuffling,  its  performances  are  by  no  means  inelegant.  This  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  patents 
will  be  taken  out  for  nose-flutes,  and  they  will  be  introduced, 
together  with  the  mouth-harmonica,  and  other  such  exquisite 
instruments,  among  the  stock  of  the  Philharmonic  Institution. 

The  details  given  by  travellers  and  navigators  respecting  the 
manners,  customs,  and  arts  of  barbarous  nations,  being  the 
result  of  actual  observation,  may  in  general  be  relied  upon  ; 
but  when  they  would  penetrate  into  the  souls  of  these  savages, 
and  discover  the  exact  nature  of  their  religious  belief,  they  are 
so  extremely  liable  to  misconception  and  error,  that  we  must 
receive  their  testimony  on  such  subjects  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Few  are  competent,  even  when  they  possess  the  lan- 
guage of  a foreign  people,  to  penetrate  rapidly  into  the  character 
of  their  creed  ; but  when  we  find  men  pretending  to  paint  the 
obscure  notions  of  savages,  with  whom  they  could  only  com- 
municate by  pantomime,  concerning  the  first  cause  of  things, 
the  future  fate  of  the  thinking  principle  which  for  a time 
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inhabits  the  human  body,  &c.  we  with  difficulty  restrain  our 
risibility.  It  is  not  one  writer  in  a thousand  who,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  aids  we  possess,  is  competent  to  form  a tolerably 
correct  notion  of  the  religions  of  antiquity,  much  less  to  elicit 
from  signs  and  dumb-show  a system  of  metaphysics,  for  such 
a system  every  people  possesses,  however  barbarous  and  imperfect 
it  "may  be.  The  few  particulars  which  follow  upon  this  subject 
are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  rather  as  approximations  to 
truth,  than  truth  itself. 

M. Lesson’s  assertion,  that  the  religious  ideas  of  theOceanians 
attest  their  descent  from  the  Hindoos,  is  a mere  gratuitous 
assumption,  and  would  almost  lead  us  to  suspect  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Brahminism  is  as  slender  as  his  knowledge  of 
the  faith  of  the  savages  he  describes.  It  is  among  the  New 
Zealanders,  the  most  uncivilized  and  brutal  of  all  the  Oceanian 
tribes,  that  our  author  discovers  the  strongest  traces  of  Hin- 
docism,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  the  invention  of  Menu, 
and  with  just  as  much  reason  as  others  have  thought  the 
Paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Homer.  The  sculptures  which  adorn  the  pirogues  of  these 
savages  represent,  in  his  opinion,  the  three  great  divinities  of 
Hindoostan — Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnoo,  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous circles,  w'hich  he  terms  endless,  as  if  there  were  some 
other  sort  of  circle  which  really  had  an  end.  These  circles  he 
takes  undoubtedly  to  represent  the  great  serpent  Calingam, 
which,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  Vishnoo,  would  formerly 
have  devoured  the  world.  But  as  he  does  not  condescend  to 
inform  us  how  he  came  to  conclude  that  the  “principles  ” he 
saw  represented  on  the  canoes,  or  on  the  palissades  of  -the 
villages,  were  really  meant  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal gods  of  Hindooism,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
suppose  it  possible  that  he  may  have  been  mistaken,  notwith- 
standing the  endless  circles  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
From  the  presence  of  the  Lingam  among  these  emblematical 
figures,  he  appears  to  derive  another  argument  in  support  of  his 
hypothesis  of  the  Hindoo  descent  of  this  people  ; but  by  the 
same  argument,  all  mankind  might  be  proved  to  be  descended 
from  the  same  source,  as,  under  different  names,  the  Lingam 
has  been  an  object  of  worship  among  all  barbarous  nations. 
The  poetry,  moreover,  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the  other 
Oceanians,  seems,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  to  contain  traces  of 
the  “ mystic  Sabean  and  Brahminical  ideas  ” of  their  ancestors; 
as  if  the  extremely  imperfect  knowledge  he  possesses  of  their 
language  enabled  him  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  so  abstruse 
a subject ! He  likewise  discovers  traces  of  a Trinity  in  their 
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creed  ; and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  for  a man  to  discover 
whatever  he  chooses  in  a thing  so  multiform  and  unsettled  as 
the  creed  of  a savage. 

M.  Lesson  himself  appears  to  be  perfectly  sensible  that  the 
opinions  of  barbarians  are  liable  to  be  metamorphosed  by  the 
persons  who  collect  them  ; but  then  he  seems  to  think,  that  this 
takes  place  only  when  the  collectors  are  “ ignorant  navigators 
and  we,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  it  always  takes  place, 
more  or  less,  even  when  the  collectors  are  modern  philosophers. 
What  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  is,  that  the  Oceanians,  like 
all  other  nations  and  tribes  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being,  who  created  the  world, 
and  still  preserves  it  in  existence  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures. 
This  Spirit,  which  they  endow  with  beneficent  attributes,  governs 
the  world  only  during  the  day,  however,  his  empire  declining 
with  the  decline  of  light ; and  another  spirit,  the  genius  of  dark- 
ness, of  accidents,  and  of  death,  comes  upon  the  scene  with 
night.  This  seems  to  be  that  rude  mixture  of  Manichsean  and 
Sabean  ideas  which  obtains  among  all  uncivilized  nations  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  progress,  and  arises  spontaneously  out  of 
their  contemplation  of  the  natural  phenomena  daily  presented  to 
their  eyes.  The  genius  of  good,  Oriraazes,  Osiris,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  is  no  other  than  the  sun  deified  ; and  Ahrirnan, 
Typhon,  Siva,  &c.  the  genius  of  darkness,  which,  by  hiding  the 
creation  from  the  eyes  of  man,  appears  to  blot  it  out  of  existence. 
The  worship  which  barbarians  offer  to  other  objects  is  nothing 
more  than  a modification  of  whatis  vulgarly  called  cant  oc  blarney, 
intended  to  mollify  and  propitiate  the  fierce  and  mischievous, 
and  keep  the  mild  and  beneficent  in  good  humour.  It  is,  for 
example,  mere  absurdity  to  imagine,  with  many  learned  men, 
that  by  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  the  pagans  mean  to  adore 
some  occult  power  of  nature,  of  which  that  mischievous  reptile  is 
the  emblem  ; they  observe  that,  among  mankind,  the  most  de- 
structive and  hardened  nature  may  be  mollified  by  persevering 
flattery  and  submission,  and  not  understanding  exactly  the 
difference  between  a bad  man  and  a serpent,  they  try  upon  the 
latter  the  arts  which  succeed  with  the  former.  Upon  the  same 
principle  all  the  fanciful  vagaries  of  superstition,  by  which,  if 
we  can  believe  what  appears  to  be  a mere  joke  of  Juvenal,  even 
onions  came  to  be  deified  in  Egypt,  may  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for. 

All  nations  appear  to  entertain  more  or  less  vague  notions  of 
a future  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Islands  believe 
in  a species  of  Paradise,  whither  the  souls  of  good  men  are  con- 
veyed upon  the  wings  of  their  beneficent  divinity.  The  people 
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of  the  Friendly  Islands  have  imagined  a delicious  abode,  where 
the  souls  of  the  aristocracy  enjoy  eternal  happiness,  while  those 
of  the  vulgar,  like  the  golden-mean  people  of  Tom  Paine,  “ are 
dropped  entirely,”  or,  in  other  words,  annihilated.  The  New 
Zealanders,  who,  in  spite  of  their  cannibalism  and  destructive 
propensities,  appear  to  have  more  poetry  in  their  souls  than  any 
of  their  neighbours,  imagine  that  the  spirits  of  their  victorious 
fathers  hover  in  the  blast  over  their  native  villages,  and  then, 
plunging  into  the  glittering  waves  of  the  sea  near  the  North  Cape, 
repair  to  the  Elysium  prepared  for  them,  which  they  denominate 
Atamira.  The  souls  of  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  slain  in 
battle,  and  devoured  by  their  enemies,  are  eternally  unhappy  ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  for  this  reason,  from  a species  of  revenge 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  heart  of  a Grand  Inquisitor,  that 
the  New  Zealanders  are  so  diabolically  anxious  to  feed  upon  their 
foes.  They  are  desirous  to  have  them  not  only  dead,  but 
damned. 

The  manners  of  these  tribes  vary  with  their  climate.  In  all, 
however,  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  correctness  of  M.  Lesson,  there 
is  a strong  tendency  to  love,  contrary  to  what  is  asserted  of  the 
wild  Tartars,  and  the  North  American  Indians,  whose  indifference 
for  women  is  said  to  be  remarkable.  We  consider  M.  Lesson’s 
view  of  the  case  to  be  strongly  supported  by  the  prevalence 
among  almost  all  savages,  of  lascivious  dances,  representing, 
with  still  greater  naivete  than  the  cheironomia  of  antiquity,  the 
whole  pantomime  of  love  ; and  of  wanton  songs,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  naturalist,  all  mankind  have  a natural  predilection. 
Montesquieu  supposes  that  the  eating  of  fish  is  highly  favourable 
to  fecundity,  and  by  the  same  rule  it  should  promote  lascivious- 
ness. So  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a truism  that  Venus 
still  springs,  if  not  from  the  foam,  at  least  from  the  fish  of  the 
sea. 

Dancing  is  essentially  the  amusement  of  savages,  and  civilized 
nations  preserve  a taste  for  it,  merely,  we  presume,  from  respect 
for  the  wisdom  of  their  wild  forefathers,  who,  when  they  had 
eaten  a piece  of  raw  fish,  or  the  limb  of  an  enemy,  felt  their 
blood  kindle  in  their  veins,  and  expressed  their  uncouth  delight 
by  sporting  the  toe  round  the  fire  which  had  cooked  their  dinner. 
For  this  reason,  an  assembly  of  bipeds  of  both  sexes,  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  their  circulation  with  delicate  viands  and  wine, 
and  frisking  about  in  various  postures,  now  bounding  like 
fanatical  jumpers,  and  now  gliding  along  the  floor  like  ghosts, 
have  alw'ays  appeared  to  us  an  extremely  ludicrous  sight,  and 
have  infallibly  carried  back  our  minds  to  those  days  when 
we  were  familiar  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Robinson 
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Crusoe’s  Friday.  Nevertheless  we  are  by  no  means  inimical  to 
the^e  primitive  sports  ; and  are  not  a jot  the  less  delio-hted  to 
observe  a dance,  because  it  is  connected  in  our  mind  with  can- 
nibalism and  blazing  fires,  than  if  it  had  originated  at  Almack’s. 

Another  habit  which  tends  no  less  powerfully  than  the  above 
to  promote  obedience  to  the  first  great  commandment— “ in- 
crease  and  multiply”— prevails  universally  among  the  Oceanians  • 
which  IS,  the  habit  of  licentious  conversation.  Forsyth  wittily 
denominated  the  Neapolitans  the  most  ingenuous  people  in  the 
woild,  because  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  virtuous  ; and  in  like 
manner,  it  may  in  general  be  predicated  of  the  Oceanians,  that 
they  do  not  pretend  to  be  chaste,  though  M.  Lesson  allows  that 
the  women,  both  married  and  single,  appear  to  blush  and  be  em- 
barrassed when  assaulted  with  obscene  or  ribaldrous  language 
Why  our  worthy  naturalist  should  conclude  that  their  embarrass- 
ment was  merely  fictitious  is  more  than  we  can  explain  : since 
even  though  they  be  unchaste,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must 
likewise  be  immodest.  ^ 


In  speaking  of  the  New  Zealanders,  M.  Lesson  betrays  that 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  antiquity  which  is  perpetually  giving 
birth,  among  modern  writers,  to  improper  comparisons  and  foolish 
approximations.  These  ferocious  barbarians  exhibit,  he  says,  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Spartans  • 
and  these  remarkable  features  of  resemblance,  when  they  come 
to  be  enumerated,  consist  in  the  single  circumstance  of  their 
facing  death  with  intrepidity.  But  he  should  have  remembered 
that  contempt  of  death  was  only  one  of  the  Spartan  virtues  • that 
they  were  as  mild,  and  hospitable,  and  cheerful  during  peace  as 
they  were  heroic  m war;  and  that,  while  the  brutal  New  Zea- 
lander suffers  his  son  to  lift  his  hand  against  his  mother,  and 
strike  the  bosom  that  nourished  his  helpless  infancy,  the  Spartan 
to  whom  this  two-legged  animal  is  compared,  entertained  the 
most  profound  reverence,  not  only  for  his  own  parents,  but  for 
0 d age  in  general.  That,  whereas  women  are  roughly  and  un^ 
feelingly  treated  by  the  Oceanian  of  New  Zealand,  they  were 
regarded  at  Sparta  almost  as  so  many  divinities  ; where  the 
wretch  who  should  have  raised  his  hands  against  his  mother 
would  have  been  branded  with  infamy  and  thrust  forth  from 
society.  These  remarks  are  made  merely  to  show  the  folly 
o indulging  in  such  loose-jointed  comparisons,  which  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  » amuse,  (or  rather  mislead)  the  unlearned, 
and  make  the  learned  smile.” 
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Art.  III. — Hannibal’s  Passage  of  the  Alps.  By  a Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  London.  Whittaker  and  Co.  1830. 
post  8 VO.  pp.  155. 

T ET  not  the  imposing  title  of  this  article  alarm  the  reader 
unnecessarily.  He  will  not  be  inflicted  with  a disserta- 
tion on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Hannibal,  or  the  tracing  his 
route  from  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  to  his  descent  among  the 
Insubrians  on  the  plains  around  the  Po.  All  the  lights  which 
learning,  research,  and  ingenuity  are  likely  to  discover,  have 
already  been  collected  and  concentrated  upon  this  subject ; either 
by  General  Melville,  who  first  opened  up  the  true  path  of  in- 
quiry, or  by  those  able  expositors  of  his  views,  M.  de  Luc  of 
Geneva,  and  Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer,  in  their  joint 
“ Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.”  Nor 
should  we  have  dreamt  of  so  much  as  adverting  to  a ques- 
tion which  we  considered  to  have  been  “ fairly,  if  not  finally  laid 
to  rest,”  had  not  our  attention  been  forcibly  attracted  to  it  by 
the  captious  and  petulant  little  brochure  before  us,  in  which 
some  nameless  Cantabrigian  essays  to  disturb  the  received 
opinions  of  the  learned,  to  discredit  the  historical  veracity  of 
Polybius,  vindicate  the  consistency  of  Livy,  and,  above  all,  to 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  learned  wrath  on  the  devoted  heads  of 
Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer,  who  are  the  objects  of  incessant 
attack  and  abuse.  But  when  any  one  chuses  to  push  himself 
forward  in  the  character  of  an  assailant,  not  merely  of  the 
opinions,  but  the  reputation  of  other  men ; and  when,  assuming 
an  air  of  superiority,  under  cover  of  a mask,  he  presumes  to 
dogmatise  and  vituperate ; it  becomes  a sort  of  duty  to  take  a 
fair  turn  up  with  soch  an  aggressor,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  pith,  pluck,  and  mettle,  bear  any  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  loudness  and  vehemence  of  his  pretensions. 
Quid  dignum  tanto  ferel  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? is  the  question 
which  people  generally  ask  in  such  cases;  and  accordingly,  all  that 
purpose  is  doing  at  present  is,  simply  to  put  together  a few 
critical  remarks,  calculated  to  prove  how  very  far  indeed  the 
performance  of  the  worthy  Cantabrigian  comes  short  of  his 
promise. 

Our  learned  Camstary  sets  out  with  this  observation  : ” There 
are  subjects  of  no  earthly  importance  to  any  one,  and  of  interest 
only  to  a very  small  portion  of  society,  which  have  still,  within 
those  limits,  been  discussed  with  greater  zeal  than  matters  of  a 
higher  and  more  useful  description  ;”  and  he  adds,  “ that  of  this 
nature  is  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  the  exact  spot 
where  he  crossed  having  excited  curiosity  and  minute  exarnina- 
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tion  from  the  time  the  event  occurred  to  the  present.”  But 
there  is  reason  for  thinking,  in  opposition  even  to  the 
great  authority  before  us,  that  Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps  is 
not  an  event  of  the  nature  here  described.  Historical  truth  may 
be  ‘‘of  no  earthly  importance”  to  our  Cantabrigian,  and  we  feel 
indebted  to  our  author  for  the  candour  with  which  he  makes  the 
^^owal.  But  other  men  have  thought  and  felt  differently  ; and 
the  best  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  opinion  consists  in  the 
“ zeal’’  with  which  they  have  entered  into  the  inquiry,  as  well 
as  the  “ curiosity  and  minute  examination  ” which  it  has  excited, 
iiom  the  time  the  event  occurred  to  the  present.” 

The  memorable  achievement  of  the  Carthaginian  leader  has  also 
been  considered  of  some  importance  in  a military  point  of  view. 
Polybius,  a soldier  and  tactician  of  the  school  of  Philopoemen’ 
regarded  it  in  this  light ; for,  little  more  than  half  a century  after 
f Tj trouble  of  exploring  personally  the  whole 
ot  Hannibal’s  route,  particularly  that  part  of  it  from  the  point 
where  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  till,  descendino- 
trom  the  Alps,  he  encamped  in  the  fertile  plains  around  the  P(f 
among  his  allies  the  Insubrians.  There  is  undoubted  evidence 
that  Csesar  and  Pompey  were  both  greatly  interested  by  this 
Mhievement,  and  ambitious  of  an  occasion  of  imitating  it.  The 
Chevalier  Folard,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Polybius,  has  consi- 
dered it  deserving  of  a long  and  elaborate  military  commentary, 
the  principal  object  of  which  is  not  so  much  to  illustrate  the 
text  of  his  author  as  to  point  out,  for  the  instruction  of  tacticians, 
the  transcendant  military  genius  and  resources  displayed  alike 
1 execution  of  the  enterprise.  General 

Melville,  thinking  a soldier,  like  Polybius,  who  had  personally 
surveyed  the  ground  while  the  event  was  comparatively  recent, 
a better  authority  than  a mere  compiler,  like  Livy,  traced  the 
march  of  Hannibal,  with  the  work  of  the  former  historian  in  his 
hand,  and  was  thus  enabled,  not  only  to  determine  the  route 
which  that  great  commander  had  followed,  but  to  strike  out  a 
number  of  new  lights,  which  M.  de  Luc  has  collected  together 
T valuable  work,  founded  chiefly  on  the  General’s  notes. 
And  lastly,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  no  mean  judge  of  military 
exploits,  is  known  to  have  cherished  an  intense  admiration  of 
the  enterprise  in  question,  and  to  have  in  some  measure  modelled 
upon  it  his  own  memorable  passage  of  the  Alps,  when  he  sur- 
prised Melas  on  the  Bormida,  and  conquered  Italy  at  Marengo. 
Cmay  be  added  that,  as  the  first  act  of  a mighty  historical  drama 
about  to  be  performed  on  a new  and  mighty  theatre;  or,  to 
speak  plainly,  as  the  commencement  of  a struggle,  which  atone 
time  threatened  the  very  being  of  the  Roman  republic,  although 
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eventually  it  issued  in  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  the  utter 
destruction  of  her  most  powerful  and  dangerous  rival ; its  im- 
portance can  be  doubted  only  by  those  who  are  incapable  of 
deriving  either  pleasure  or  advantage  from  one  of  the  most 
instructive  chapters  in  ancient  history. 

But,  without  dwelling  longer  on  mere  generalities,  let  us  attend 
for  a little  to  some  of  the  specimens  which  our  learned  Cantabri- 
gian has  been  pleased  to  afford  us  of  his  critical  skill,  as  directed 
against  the  authors  of  the  “ Dissertation”  above-mentioned.  The 
charges  he  brings  against  them  are  grave  and  manifold.  They  are 
accused  of  having  “deserted  their  guide  (Polybius)  precisely  at 
those  very  passages  on  which  their  theory  is  built,  pleading  as 
their  excuse  his  want  of  accuracy  — their  work  is  represented 
as  disfigured  by  “ partial  quotation  ” and  “ false  translation  — 
they  are  taxed  with  “ venturing  on  a construction  of  their 
author,  which  differs  from  that  given  by  the  Greek  geographer, 
Strabo  — and,  to  crown  all,  “ it  shall  be  proved,”  says  the 
Cambridge  critic,  “ that  on  the  point  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid,  Polybius  is  decidedly  inaccurate,  and  by  the  recorded 
judgment  of  antiquity,  was  so  considered.”  If  our  author  were 
able  to  “ prove  ” only  the  one-half  of  what  he  here  asserts,  we 
frankly  concede  to  him  that  the  credit  of  the  “ Dissertation,” 
and  the  scholarship  of  its  authors,  would  be  very  seriously 
damaged,  if  not  altogether  demolished  : but  it  is  happily  one 
thing  to  accuse,  and  another  to  substantiate  accusations  by 
procT,  as  will  be  probably  shown,  in  a very  conclusive  manner 
before  we  have  done.  In  the  meanwhile  our  author  seems  to 
consider  the  question  as  decided  by  the  very  act  of  accusation  ; 
for,  having  enumerated  his  charges,  he  adds,  “ When  all  these, 
together  with  various  other  collected  errors,  are  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  Dissertation  to  favour  their  argument  and  to 
constitute  the  proofs  of  their  hypothesis,  it  will  be  felt  that  in 
refusing  our  assent  to  their  conclusions,  and  in  adhering  still  to 
the  opinions  of  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  no  great 
or  unpardonable  presumption.”  There  is  no  “ presumption  ” in 
“ adhering  ” to  the  opinions  of  any  man  or  number  of  men,  but 
there  is  something  worse  in  accusing  respectable  and  blameless 
individuals  of  wilfully  perverting  the  text  of  an  author  “ to  favour 
their  argument,  and  constitute  proofs  (as  this  elegant  writer 
expresses  it)  of  their  hypothesis,”  except  upon  the  clearest  and 
most  unquestionable  evidence.  It  will  soon  be  seen  how  the 
matter  stands  in  this  respect. 

I.  The  Cantabrigian’s  first  charge  is,  that  the  authors  of  the 
“ Dissertation,”  after  insisting  on  a strict  attention  to  Polybius, 
because  of  his  supposed  accuracy,  abandon  their  guide  as  often 
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as  difficulties  come  in  their  way,  pleading  his  incorrectness  as  an 
excuse  for  deserting  him.  And  he  quotes  in  proof  of  it  the  follow- 
ing version  and  comment : — “ From  the  Rhone  Tropivo/jitvoig  irap 
avTov  Tov  TTOTopov  MQ  liTi  Tag  TTryydg,  for  those  who  are  travelling 
along  the  river  in  the  direction  of  its  source  to  the  ascent 
of  the  Alps,  there  are  1400  stadia,”  or  175  Roman  miles  : and 
they  add,  in  a note,  “ This  remark,  wc  Irrl  rag  Trr}ydg  is  of  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  army 
marched  constantly  along  the  Rhone,  till  it  reached  the  Alps.” 
Here  our  author  makes  two  objections  ; 1st.  That  the  above  is 
not  “a  fair  version  of  the  original and  2nd.  That  the  authors  of 
the  “ Dissertation,”  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
above  statement  of  Polybius,  with  the  angle  or  curvature  formed 
by  the  Rhone  at  Lyons  have  deserted  the  guide,  whom  they 
profess  to  follow,  with  invariable  strictness  and  fidelity. 
Now,  we  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  the  above  is  not  only 
“ a fair  version  of  the  original but  the  only  one  which  the 
words  can  possibly  admit  of.  Polybius,  as  Mr.  Letronne  long 
ago  remarked,  is  speaking  of  the  general  direction  of  the 
route,  but  by  no  means  says  or  insinuates  that  the  1400  stadia 
are  to  be  measured  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  words 
Troptvopivoigirap’  avrov  top  TroTapovave  not  to  be  construed  abso- 
lutely, but  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  etti  rd?  irrjydg, 
by  which  they  are  qualified  and  explained.  It  is  not  “ proceed- 
ing along  the  river,”  of  which  the  historian  speaks,  but  “ pro- 
ceeding along  the  river  in  the  direction  of  its  source  and, 
if  the  reader  consult  any  map  in  which  the  course  of  the  Rhone  is 
accurately  laid  down,  he  will  find  that  this  general  direction 
excludes  the  angle  formed  by  the  river  at  Lyons,  and  implies,  as 
a matter  of  course,  that  the  invading  army,  avoiding  this  bend 
or  curvature  pushed  right  across,  Itti  rdc  rrrjydg,  observing  the 
general  direction  of  the  stream.  And  it  is  not  a little  remark- 
able, that  if  a line  be  drawn  from  Valence,  (Valentia)  a little 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Isere  with  the  Rhone,  to  Aouste 
(Augusta  Allobrogum)  the  extreme  points  of  the  Peninsula, 
formed  by  the  sweep  of  the  Rhone  to  Lyons,  such  line  will  be 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  Rhone,  with  reference  to  its 
source,  and  will  indicate  the  course  which  Polybius  represents 
Hannibal  as  having  followed.  Secondly,  it  may  be  perfectly 
true,  as  the  authors  of  the  “ Dissertation”  suppose,  that  “ Poly- 
bius was  ignorant  of  the  angle  made  by  the  Rhone  at  Lyons 
but,  from  the  explanation  just  given,  this  supposition  is  altoge- 
ther unnecessary,  because,  even  if  the  historian  had  surveyed 
the  river  throughout  its  whole  course,  from  its  source  to 
its  embouchure,  he  could  have  used  no  other  form  of  expression 
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than  that  which  he  has  actually  employed,  to  convey  the  pre- 
cise idea  which  he  wished  to  communicate  of  the  general 
bearing  and  direction  of  the  Carthaginian  general’s  march. 
But  although  this  hypothesis  might  well  have  been  spared,  it  is 
the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  silliness  and  trifling,  to  found  upon 
such  a circumstance  as  evidence  of  bad  faith,  or  a proof  of 
distrust  of  their  guide  on  the  part  of  authors,  who  have  written 
a most  learned,  ingenious,  and  satisfactory  book,  in  vindication 
of  the  superior  accuracy  and  precision  of  his  information. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  are  few  things  more 
perilous  than  dogmatism.  The  accuser  of  Messrs.  Wickham 
and  Cramer  has  adventured  upon  a translation  of  this  very 
passage,  in  which  there  are  two  gross  and  palpable  blunders. 
His  version  is  as  follows  : — “ For  those  who  take  the  road  leading 
up  stream  (wg  etti  rag  Truydg')  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
distance  is  1400  stadia,  from  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  to  the 
ascent  of  the  Alps.”  Now,  etti  rag  irnydg  does  not  merely 
mean,  “up  stream,”  as  the  Cantabrigian  elegantly  expresses  it, 
which  might  be  predicated  of  one  proceeding  from  Vienne, 
(Vienna  Allobrogum)  to  Lyons,  but  in  the  direction  of,  or 
towards  its  source,  which  never  could  be  predicated  of  such 
a route  ; while  the  words  “ by  the  banks  of  the  river,”  are  a 
gratuitous  interpolation  of  our  author,  involving  an  hypothesis, 
and  to  which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  original. 
In  the  one  case,  an  important  qualification  is  altogether  omitted; 
in  the  other  a statement  is  ascribed  to  Polybius  which  he  never 
made  ; and  in  both,  the  utmost  ignorance  is  displayed  of  the 
true  meaning  and  import  of  that  author’s  text.  Nor  is  this  all : 
for  almost  immediately  after,  he  renders  the  expression.  Trap’ 
avrbv  rbv  TroTapbv,  “ constantly  along  or  near  the  very  banks 
of  the  Rhone a version  which  is  too  absurd  to  require 
a single  remark  from  us,  after  what  has  just  been  said.  So 
much  for  the  critical  accuracy  of  the  little  martinet,  “ con- 
stantly along  or  near  the  very  banks  of  the  Cam  !” 

His  next  stricture  is  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  its 
excessive  silliness.  When  Hannibal  had  arrived  with  his  army 
at  the  Rhone,  and  had  fixed  upon  a spot  where  he  intended 
effecting  the  passage,  Polybius  informs  us  that  he  was  then 
about  four  days’  march  from  the  sea,  ct^^eSov  npsplov  rerrapinv  SSbv 
uTra^wv  (TTparoTTaSu^)  rrjg  OaXdrrjjg  ; from  which  expression  it  is 
manifest,  as  the  authors  of  the  “ Dissertation”  have  noticed, 
that  Polybius  does  not  here  speak  with  precision, but  merely  gives 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  distance.  On  this,  however, 
our  brisk  little  Zoilus  sets  up  a loud  shout  of  triumph,  exclaim- 
ing that  “ they  sacrifice  the  vaunted  exactness  of  Polybius,”  in 
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the  first  instance ; and  next  conduct  “ Hannibal  across  the 
Rhone  at  a spot  which  was  more  than  four  days’  march  from  the 
sea.”  Neither  of  these  assertions  is  true.  The  expression  of 
Polybius  is  purposely  vague,  because  this  particular  distance 
had  not  been  precisely  ascertained ; but  his  “ vaunted  accu- 
racy” will  moult  no  feather  by  his  anxiously  avoiding  positive, 
unqualified  statements,  when  they  were  not  warranted  by  the 
nature  of  his  information.  In  the  next  place,  even  admitting 
that  o-xeSov  limits  the  distance  to  something  less  than  four  days’ 
march  from  the  sea,  Roquemaure,  where  the  authors  of  the 
“ Dissertation  ” suppose  Hannibal  to  have  crossed  the  Rhone,  is 
only  about  seventy-five  Roman,  or  less  than  forty-three  English 
miles  from  its  embouchure,  and  thus  answers,  in  the  strictest 
manner,the  conditions  of  the  statement.  Lastly,  our  hopeful  critic, 
who  never  accuses  others  of  mistakes  without  blundering  most 
egregiously  himself,  carries  Hannibal  across  the  Rhone,  at  a point 
distant  from  its  embouchure,  little  more  than  two  days’  march ; 
thus  setting  aside  the  authority  of  his  idol  Livy,  as  well  as  that  of 
Polybius,  and  involving  himself  in  inextricable  difficulties 
respecting  the  distance  betwen  the  point  where  the  passage  was 
effected,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Insula  Allobrogum  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Is^re  with  the  Rhone. 

II.  The  Cambridge  critic’s  second  charge,  “ that  passages 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  theory  proposed  in  the 
‘ Dissertation,’  are  quoted  partially,”  is  supported  by  proofs  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  those  which  we  have  been  considering. 
A specimen  or  two  will  suffice  to  make  this  very  evident.  The 
translation  of  distances,  as  given  in  the  “ Dissertation,”  is  as 
follows : — “ From  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees, 
there  are  8000  stadia;  from  the  Pillars  to  Carthagena,  whence 
Hannibal  set  out,  the  distance  is  3000  stadia  ; from  thence  to 
the  river  Ebro,  there  are  2600  stadia,  from  the  Ebro  to  Empo- 
rium, 1600,  and  also  from  thence  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
there  are  1600  stadia : for  all  these  distances  have  been 

measured  in  steps,  and  accurately  divided  at  intervals  of  eight 
stadia,  by  the  Romans.  From  the  passage  of  the  Rhone,  for 
those  who  proceed  along  the  river,  as  if  towards  its  source,  to 
the  ascent  of  the  Alps  on  the  way  to  Italy,  there  are  1400 
stadia.  There  remains  the  passage  of  the  mountains,  a distance 
of  about  1200  stadia,  which,  being  crossed,  Hannibal  would 
reach  those  plains  of  Italy  that  are  adjacent  to  the  Po.”  But 
mark  what  it  is  to  discover  a mare’s  nest.  “ On  referring  to 
the  original,  (says  our  critic;  it  will  be  seen  that  a sentence, 
involving  consequences  of  importance,  is  omitted  altogether ; 
war’  Eti/ai  (Polybius  goes  on  to  say)  tqvq  Tra'i/rae  ek  Kaivrjg 
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TToXtwc  (TTa^iovg  TTfjoi  £vi>aKi<T^iX(ovCf  ovg  eSsi  SieXOsiv  avrov, 
which,  being  literally  interpreted,  runs  thus  : “ so  that  there 
were  in  all  about  9000  stadia,  which  he  (Hannibal)  had  to 
march  from  New  Carthage.”  Let  us  now  see  whether  this  be 
not  a simple  numerical  deduction  from  the  foregoing  statement  of 
distances. 

From  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees,  Polybius 
gives  8,000  stadia,  and  from  the  Pillars  to  Carthagena, 
whence  Hannibal  set  out,  3000 ; so  that,  according  to 
this  statement,  the  distance  from  Carthagena  to  the  Stadia. 


Pyrenees,  is  5000 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  - - 1600 

From  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  to  the  ascent  of  the  Alps  - 1400 

The  distance  across  the  mountains  - - - 1200 


Total  distance  - - - 9200 


So  that  the  whole  distance  which  Polybius  describes  gene- 
rally as  about  9000  stadia,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  9200,  as  any  one 
might  discover  who  chose  to  examine  the  translation  of 
distances  given  in  the  “ Dissertation but,  because  the 
authors  of  that  work  chose  to  omit  a clause,  wholly  immaterial 
in  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  merely  states  the  sum-total  of  given 
numbers,  our  sage  critic  turns  round,  and  charges  them  with 
the  wilful  omission  of  “ a sentence  involving  consequences  of 
importance.”  We  may  add,  that,  by  an  arithmetical  process 
peculiar  to  himself,  the  critic  makes  the  whole  distance  only 
8400  stadia,  leaving  a defect  which  he  judges  fatal  to  the  credit  of 
Polybius ; and  that  he  fancies  he  has  delected  Messrs.  Wickham 
and  Cramer  in  a flagrant  error  in  translating  rd  Trap!  rov  HctSov 
TTtSta  TYiQ  TraXiae,  ” those  plains  of  Italy  that  are  adjacent  to 
the  Po  the  tendency  “ of  this  small  but  significant  error,” 
being  as  he  opines,  altogether  mischievous. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  of  our  critic’s  talent  for 
nibbling  and  blundering;  for  our  space  is  limited.  The  following, 
in  addition  to  that  which  we  have  already  given  under  this  head, 
must  therefore  suffice.  In  the  “ Dissertation,”  the  latter  part 
of  the  55th  chapter  of  Polybius  is  thus  translated  : — “ Having 
desisted  from  this  attempt,  Hannibal  encamped  on  this  narrow 
ledge,  and  having  caused  the  snow  to  be  cleared  away,  he  set 
his  army  about  propping  up  and  re-constructing  the  road,  a 
task  attended  with  great  labour  and  difficulty.  In  the  space  of 
a day,  however,  sufficient  progress  was  made  to  allow  a passage 
for  the  beasts  of  burden  and  horses,  when  these  were  imme- 
diately led  down  to  the  plains,  which  were  free  from  snow,  and 
sent  to  pasture.”  From  this  it  is  argued  by  Messrs.  Wickham 
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and  Cramer,  that  the  Carthaginian  o-eneral  1.0 

:S  aT.eSS,f“,r7 

hia  army  and  left  himself  e2dy  wlthounefe^;' 
described  by  Polvbius  ?”  in  the  manner 

authors  of  th"e  ••  £ tation"  » rC'-  To^l 
a single  word  (says  he)  which  is  The  kJv  fn  If 

a^nTl:urC“L:u1?r‘Bu"t 

tanslation  to  Polybius  himself;  and  Xt  drhe''maU;ra^‘ 
i^aracTTparoned^^ag  fapl  robTLlT'^''  ^layayibv  kuI 

s,a.f  rde  1 zisi°z  izr 

and  horses,  and  encamping  on  Some  sno  s whfch  l,  j ^ 

un&a^d  ;”ie)f‘r 

that  ■'  Hannibal  having  in  the  ™„rse  ff 

fed“ttn‘  ^r^t'o^th':  f ? 

o^rrxss£ffHS?|?'S^^ 

"Xder  cover  of  emrenlhXt.”  Jhl7e  ’TmA  t‘,°e”"‘“S 

be  as  safe  as  by  the  walls  of  a fnrtiLT  ^‘^^7  would 

von“.X!LVeZte  - of -entrLh. 
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raents,”  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  ; but  he  does  say  that  Hannibal, 
having  conducted  the  beasts  of  burthen  and  the  horses  to  a 
place  free  from  snow,  and  having  there  taken  up  a position 
(evidently  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  until  the  elephants  should 
be  disengaged),  he  sent  the  animals  forward  to  pasture.  Now,  the 
simple  question  is,  Would  Hannibal,  so  renowned  for  his  prudence 
and  sagacity,  have  ventured  to  send  forward  his  tired  and  ex- 
hausted cattle  to  pasture  amidst  an  unfriendly  or  hostile  people, 
and  thus  risk  the  loss  of  his  baggage  and  the  destruction  of  his 
cavalry?  The  idea  of  beasts  of  burthen  and  horses  pasturing 
amidst  “ entrenchments  ” thrown  up  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
Alps,  is  an  absurdity  which  never  entered  the  brain  of  any  man 
except  the  Cambridge  critic.  From  the  very  nature  of  things 
they  must  have  been  sent  forward  to  the  plains,  where  alone 
pasture  could  be  found,  and  where  Hannibal,  compelled  to  wait 
for  the  elephants,  and  to  cover  their  advance,  could  not,  for  some 
time  at  least,  afford  them  any  protection.  Is  not  this,  then,  a 
proof  that  the  descent  was  effected  among  a friendly  people  ; in 
other  words,  among  the  Insubrians  or  Insombrians,  as  stated  by 
Polybius  ? Had  Hannibal  made  his  descent  among  the  Taurini, 
as  Livy  asserts,  and  as  our  learned  critic  strenuously  maintains, 
is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  ventured  upon  such  a dispersion 
of  his  army,  or  that  this  hostile  tribe  would  have  failed  to  profit 
by  it  ? They  lost  not  a moment  in  attacking  him  when  he  came 
within  their  reach  ; a favour  which  he  repaid  by  assaulting  their 
capital,  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin),  and  taking  it  by  storm. 
But  this  took  place  after  his  descent  had  been  effected,  and 
consequently,  that  descent  could  not  have  been  made  among 
the  Taurini,  who  never  surely  would  have  waited  till  the  inva- 
ding force  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue,  disorder,  and  disor- 
ganization produced  by  the  passage,  and  thus  foregone  the  ad- 
vantage of  attacking  it  when  exhausted,  dispersed,  and  in  some 
measure  broken  up.  In  a word,  the  omission  charged  against 
the  authors  of  the  “ Dissertation”  is  wholly  immaterial,  while 
their  reasoning  remains  untouched  and  unshaken  by  any  thing 
our  critic  has  advanced. 

HI.  The  limits  to  which  this  article  is  confined  prevent  our 
examining  the  “ instances  of  false  translation  ” which  our  critic 
has  brought  forward  : nor  indeed  is  this  necessary  : for,  generally 
speaking,  they  either  consist  in  the  merest  quibbles,  or  in  op- 
posing the  literal  rendering  of  the  words  to  the  amount  or  effect 
of  them,  as  given  by  the  authors  of  the  “ Dissertation.”  Of  this 
there  are  very  convincing  specimens  in  his  strictures  on  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Cornelius  Nepos  relative  to  the  Graius  Saltus, 
by  which  that  author  states  Hannibal  to  have  crossed  the  Alps, 
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but  which  our  critic  denies  (upon  what  grounds  he  has  not  been 
pleased  to  inform  us)  to  be  identical  with  the  Alpis  Graia,  or  Little 
St.  Bernard  ; — in  his  commentary  on  the  fragment  of  Pompey’s 
Letter,  preserved  by  Sallust,  in  which  the  writer  says,  per  eas 
(^AlpesJ  iter  aliiid  atque  Hannibal,  nobis  opportunius  patefeci, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  Appian,  relative  to 
the  same  subject; — and,  indeed,  in  all  that  he  says  under  this 
head  of  dittay,  consisting  of  a string  of  niaiseries,  unworthy  of 
a schoolboy. 

The  charge  of  knowingly  venturing  upon  a construction  of 
Polybius  different  from  that  given  by  Strabo,  admits  of  a very 
short  and  conclusive  answer.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  accordino- 
to  Polybius,  Hannibal  passed  by  the  road  leading  through  the 
country  of  the  Taurini ; but  Polybius  himself  positively  asserts 
that  Harinibal  descended  among  the  Insubrians  before  he  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Taurini,  and  consequently,  could  not  have 
stated  that  he  passed  the  Alps  of  the  latter  without  contradictino- 
himself.  The  authors  of  the  “ Dissertation”  have  preferred  the 
distinct  and  precise  statement  of  Polybius  himself,  to  the  incor- 
rect representation  given  of  it  by  the  geographer  of  Amasia ; 
and  for  this  they  are  gravely  reprehended  by  our  Cambridge 
friend,  who,  in  the  excess  of  his  admiration  of  Strabo,  charac- 
terises his  blunder  as  “ the  recorded  judgment  of  antiquity  !” 

If  the  critic,  however,  had  been  at  all  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Strabo,  upon  whose  authority  he  is  disposed  to  place 
so  great  a reliance,  he  would  have  found  enough  in  them  to 
shake  his  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  geographer.  We 
shall  just  mention  one  instance  out  of  many  which  might  be 
brought  forward  to  demonstrate  his  ignorance,  petulance,  and 
dogmatism.  Herodotus  had  stated,  on  good  authority,  very 
probably  on  personal  observation  and  knowledge,  that  the  Cas- 
pian was  an  inland  sea,  totally  disconnected  from  the  ocean, 
with  another  sea  (the  Aral)  at  the  head  of  it,  of  the  same 
description.  Strabo,  however,  rejects  this  information  as  un- 
worthy of  the  least  attention ; rates  Herodotus  soundly  as  a 
rnere  dreamer  and  fabulist ; and  stoutly  maintains  that  the  Cas- 
pian IS  merely  a gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean  ; an  assertion  which 
unfortunately  imposed,  by  its  confident  dogmatism,  on  the 
superior  science  and  good  sense  of  Ptolemy,  who  adopted  it  in 
preference  to  the  truth,  as  stated  by  Herodotus. 

From  what  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  on  the  subject 
of  the  distances  given  by  Polybius,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  say  almost  any  thing  in  refutation  of  the  charges  of  inaccuracy 
m this  respect,  so  frequently  brought  against  the  historian  by 
our  anonymous  critic.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
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noticing  a single  observation  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
strictures,  which  will  probably  aid  the  reader  in  forming  a judg- 
ment of  their  real  value.  After  enumerating  the  occupations  of 
each  of  the  fifteen  days  spent  in  crossing  the  Alps,  which  he 
does  in  pp.  40,  41,  and  42,  the  critic  concludes  thus  : — “ Out  of 
these  fifteen  days,  then,  Hannibal  encamped  and  rested  seven,” 
from  which  it  follows,  that  the  passage  must  have  been  effected 
in  the  remaining  eight.  “ And  yet,”  he  adds,  “ if  we  are  to  pay 
any  attention  at  all  to  the  statement  of  distances,  in  these  eight 
days  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  were  accomplished,  at  the  rate 
almost  of  a rapid  retreat.”  [p.  4.]  Who  would  not  infer  from  this 
cunningly  ambiguous  statement,  that  the  poor  devils  of  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  the  one-eyed  Carthaginian  chief,  were 
compelled  to  scramble  over  the  Alpine  rocks  at  the  rate  of  nine- 
teen English  miles  a day  ; or,  at  least,  that  such  a supposition 
is  necessary  to  the  hypothesis  of  Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer? 
The  miles  spoken  of,  however,  are  Roman  miles,  150  of  which 
are  equal  to  only  85  English  miles,  which,  divided  by  8,  give 
about  1 0^  miles  as  the  rate  of  daily  march  ; no  very  extraordinary 
distance,  certainly,  for  soldiers  to  accomplish,  who  had  been  con- 
tinually marching  for  five  months  previously,  and  were  inured  to 
the  greatest  fatigues  and  privations.  But  even  this  is  beyond  the 
truth ; for,  did  our  limits  permit,  it  might  be  easily  shown,  that 
considerable  progress  was  made  on  some  of  those  days  of  alleged 
rest,  during  which  the  critic  suppose?  the  invading  force  to  have 
been  altogether  stationary.  Sed,  ohe,jam  satis! 

IV.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  performance  without 
bestowing  a slight  notice  on  the  theory  of  the  passage  which  its 
author  has  proposed,  and  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
originality  to  recommend  it.  After  perplexing  and  mystifying 
himself  with  the  account  given  by  Polybius,  which  he  evidently 
does  not  understand,  apparently  by  reason  of  its  clearness, 
he  adds,  “ With  these  facts  before  us,  we  have  a clue,  though  a 
slight  and  frail  one,  to  lead  us  out  of  the  labyrinth  we  are  now 
in  ; and  having  attended  Hannibal  in  his  entrance  to  the  island 
[that  is,  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Isere  and  the  bend  or 
curvature  of  the  Rhone  at  Lyons,  called  v/jcroc  by  Polybius,  and 
Insula  Allobrogum  by  Livy],  and  there  seen  his  valour  and 
policy  rewarded,  if  we  venture  now  to  conduct  him  across  the 
Isere  at  Grenoble,  and  along  the  river  Drac  to  the  Durance, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  historian’s  wonted  mis-statement 
of  distance, — if  we  then  cross  the  latter  river  near  Tallard,  and 
march  for  some  miles  through  the  plains  leading  by  the  side  of 
the  Durance  to  the  valley  of  Ubaye,  we  cannot,  I apprehend, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Polybius,  be  far  from  the  route  of 
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Hannibal  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps.”  We  may  add  that 
from  Ubaye,  or  rather  Barcelonette,  the  critic  carries  Hannibal 
by  Bmbrun  (Embrodunum) , across  the  Monte  Viso,  and  alon^ 
^e  course  of  the  Po  to  Turin,  whence  his  route  is  traced,  bv 
Chiyasso  to  Vercelh  (VercelU)  on  the  Sesia,  and  thence  across 
the  Gogna  to  the  banks  of  the  Ticino,  where  the  first  battle  was 
ought.  Such  IS  the  critic’s  theory.  The  objections  to  it  are 
these;  1.  Had  the  author  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  his 
own  map  of  Hannibal’s  route,  and  to  measure  it  with  his  com- 
psses,  according  to  the  scale  there  laid  down,  he  would  have 
tound,  as  we  have  done,  that  its  length  is  nearly  thrice  as  oreat 
as  that  of  the  route  indicated  by  Polybius,  and  consequently, 
that  no  army  could  have  marched  such  a distance  within  the 
fime  specified.  2.  The  critic  has  forgotten  to  explain  how 
Hannibal  came  to  march  northward  in  the  direction  of  the  course 
ot  the  Rhone  for  175  miles,  then  wheel  round  and  march  south- 
ward,  tor  nearly  an  equal  distance,  to  Barcelonette,  when  he 
might  have  reached  the  latter  place  in  three  or  four  marches  by 
cutting  across  from  Tarascon,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  the  Rhone,  by  Cavaillon  (Cabellio),  St.  Etienne 
(Alaunmm),  and  Listeron  (Legustero)  ; thus  saving  both  time 
which  is  of  so  inucn  importance  in  all  military  movements,  and 
unnecessary  fatigue  to  his  troops.  3.  At  the  period  of  Hannibal’s 
passage  of  the  Alps,  and  for  long  after  that  event,  there  was  no 
practicable  road  along  a considerable  part  of  the  route  traced  by 
^r  cntic  ; nor  would  it  have  been  possible,  if  there  had,  for 
Hannibal  to  subsist  his  array,  owing  to  the  general  sterility  of 
d which  he  is  supposed  to  have  passed. 

4.  Ihe  localities  of  the  route  traced  by  our  critic  in  no  respect 
agree  with  those  of  the  route  actually  followed  by  Hannibal,  as 
described  both  by  Polybius  and  Livy ; it  contains  no  deep, 
ditficult,  and  dangerous  ravine,  answering  to  the  i>c'ipayya  nld 
dvapoTov  Kai  Kori/ivcoSrt,  where  SO  large  a portion  of  the  array 
barbarians  ; no  XavKowerpov  oywpov,  or 
• if  commanding  such  a pass,  where  a skilful  o-eneral 

might  take  up  a position,  and  thus  extricate  his  troopsf  when 
caught  in  a trap,  and  threatened  wdth  annihilation;  to  say 
nothing  of  a variety  of  other  remarkable  localities  mentioned 
particularly  by  Polybius.  5.  The  theory  under  consideration  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  the  passage  given  by 
ivy,  whom  our  critic  professes  to  follow  implicitly,  althoup-h 
according  to  the  Roman  historian,  it  may  easily  be  demonstrated 

th!  rPfT'ir  crossed  by  Mont  Gen^vre,  instead  of 

the  Col  de  Viso.  When  the  affair  of  the  Allobroges  had  been 
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settled,  and  quumjam  Alpes  pater et,  non  recta  regione  iter  insti- 
iuit,  sed  ad  Icevam  in  Tricastinos  flexit,  says  Livy.  Our  critic, 
however,  makes  him  turn  sharp  to  the  right  at  Moirans 
( MorginnumJ,  and  march  to  the  southward,  along  the  course  of 
the  Drac,  as  far  as  Barcelonette  on  the  Durance,  thus  leading 
him  entirely  out  of  the  direction  mentioned  by  Livy. 

A variety  of  other  objections  might  easily  be  brought  for- 
ward, but  those  already  specified  will  probably  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  our  readers  that,  whatever  be  the  route  which  Han- 
nibal actually  took,  he  could  not  possibly  have  entered  Italy  by 
that  marked  out  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed, as  has  been  again  and  again  observed,  is  not  what  was 
the  best  or  the  worst,  the  longest  or  the  shortest  road,  but  what 
was  the  road  which,  according  to  the  best  historians,  Hannibal 
was  actually  induced  to  take  across  the  Alps  ; and  this  question, 
so  far  as  our  critic  is  concerned,  still  remains  untouched.  Han- 
nibal had  good  reasons  for  pushing  away  to  the  northward  after 
crossing  the  Rhone.  The  Boii,  and  his  other  guides,  were  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  an  action  with  Scipio  before  passing  the 
Alps  : policy  required  that  he  should  afford  immediate  aid  to  his 
ally,  the  Allobrogian  prince,  who  was  contending  with  a more 
powerful  brother  for  the  sovereignty  : and  he  could  not  be  blind 
to  the  advantage  which  he  would  derive  from  the  support  of 
allies,  bound  to  him  by  their  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Roman 
name,  both  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  his  difficult 
enterprise.  Induced  by  these  motives,  he  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  ; decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  prince 
his  friend  ; and  having  achieved  this  important  object,  imme- 
diately made  preparations  for  effecting  the  passage.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  Hannibal’s  determination  as  to  the  road  he 
was  to  take  must  have  been  regulated  by  the  position  into 
which  he  w'as  thus  necessarily  led  : the  question  with  him 
must  have  been,  What  is  now  the  best  route  for  me  to 
take,  in  order  to  anticipate  Scipio,  and  be  prepared  to  contend 
for  empire  with  Rome  upon  the  soil  of  Italy  ? To  this  question, 
we  apprehend,  only  one  answer  could  be  given.  Having  reached 
Chambery,  or  at  least  its  immediate  vicinity,  no  course  abso- 
lutely remained  for  him  but  to  advance  up  the  rich  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Isere,  and  to  cross  by  the  Alpis  Graia,  or  Little  St. 
Bernard.  “ II  a pris  la  route  la  plus  courte”  said  Napoleon  ; 
and  this  is  strictly  true,  with  reference  to  the  position  in  which 
he  then  stood.  He  took  the  shortest  and  best  road  open  to  him, 
namely,  that  across  the  Little  St.  Bernard  ; and  this  is  the  only 
one  which  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  with  situation,  time,  dis- 
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tance,  and  all  the  other  facts  and  circumstances  reported  by 
historians.* 


• The  critic’s  faith  in  Livy  is  unlimited.  He  even  stands  up  for  the 
vinegar  story,  observing  “that  the  experiments  of  modern  times  afford 
reason  for  the  supposition  that  the  incident  was  not  entirely  without 
foundation.”  We  should  have  been  glad  had  he  condescended  to  specify 
the  “experiments”  to  which  he  refers, — or  to  explain  how  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  described  by  Polybius  as  reXetae  aSeySpa  kul  \pikd, 
supplied  the  timber  necessary  for  the  mighty  fire  requisite  for  heating  rock, 
the  worst  of  all  conductors  of  caloric,  charcoal  alone  excepted, — or  to 
account  for  Hannibal  having  a quantity  of  vinegar  sufficient  for  rending  or 
Softening  the  heated  rock,  even  supposing  the  operation  to  have  been 
otherwise  practicable.  On  all  these  points,  however,  he  has  observed  a 
prudent  silence.  Further,  as  his  distrust  of  Polybius  (which  he  feels  “ sub- 
jects him  to  the  charge  of  a daring  and  ungracious  singularity”)  is  as 
violent  as  his  confidence  in  Livy  is  blind  and  indiscriminating,  we  take 
leave  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  examining  a 
little  more  closely  the  account  of  this  memorable  passage  contained  in  the 
21st  book  of  the  history  of  the  latter,  he  will  find  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  has  been  borrowed,  or  rather,  literally  copied,  from  Polybius 
(some  chapters  being  little  else  than  mere  translations) ; with  this  differ- 
ence merely,  that  Livy  has  arbitrarily  inserted  a number  of  proper  names, 
which,  so  far  from  contributing  any  thing  to  the  clearness  or  perspicuity 
of  the  narrative,  serve,  in  many  cases,  to  involve  it  in  inexplicable  mys- 
tery. It  maybe  added,  that  Livy’s  affectedly  careless  mention  of  Polybius, 
at  the  end  of  this  book,  where  he  quotes  him  as  authority  for  some  matter 
of  no  earthly  importance,  and  calls  him  auctor  haudquaquam  spernendus, 
while  he  studiously  avoids  acknowledging  the  heavy  obligations  vve  have 
just  alluded  to,  does  not  say  much  for  his  honesty  or  good  faith,  and  as 
little  for  the  penetration  or  discernment  of  those  who  have  laboured  to 
exalt  the  copy  above  the  original.  For  an  unanswerable  exposition  of  the 
value,  or  we  should  rather  say  the  worthlessness,  of  Livy’s  authority  in 
military  matters,  see  Guisch-vrdt’s  Memoires  Militaires  sur  les  Grecs  et 
les  Romains,  tom.i.  c.  v.  p.  89,  where  he  criticises  Livy’s  rambling  and 
unintelligible  description  of  the  cavalry  fight  near  the  Licino.  See  also 
Polybius,  1.  iii.  c.65,  and  Comment,  de  M.  Folard,  tom.  iv.  1.  iii.  c.  13,  p. 
99,  et  seqq. 
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Art.  IV. — An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ; intended 
to  exhibit, — 1.  The  Origin,  Affinities,  and  'primary  Signification  of 
English  Words,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained. — 2.  The  genuine 
Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  Words,  according  to  general  Usage, 
or  to  just  Principles  of  Analogy. — 3.  Accurate  and  discriminating 
Defnitions,  ivith  numerous  Authorities  and  Ilhistrations.  To  which 
are  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  the  Origin,  History,  and 
Connection  of  the  Languages  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Europe,  a?id  a 
concise  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D. 
In  two  vols.  4to.  New  York;  1828.  London;  1830. 

appearance  of  a new,  and  what  may  be  considered  a rival 
Dictionary,  naturally  induces  the  recollection  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Johnson.  That  work  appeared  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1755.  It  was  the  first  attempt  at  exhibiting  a complete 
vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  the  various  senses  attached  to 
each  word,  with  authorities  and  etymologies.  It  was  a first 
attempt,  and  as  a first  attempt  it  was  eminently  successful;  norj 
till  the  appearance  of  the  present  work,  has  there  been  any 
thing  which  pretended  to  any  rivalry  with  it.  By  the  unthink- 
ing many,  the  work  is  regarded  as  if  it  were  perfect ; as  a kind 
of  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  The  Master  has  said  it ! It  is  not 
in  Johnson  ! And  by  those  whose  opinion  concerning  it  is  a 
little  chastened,  it  is  regarded  as  being  so  complete  a treasury  of 
the  English  language,  that  subsequent  inquirers  must  think  of 
nothing  higher  than  to  throw  into  it  a few  additional  mites,  and 
that  all  attempts  at  founding  a great  Dictionary  anew  upon 
another  perusal  of  English  Authors,  would  be  mere  waste  of 
time,  and  idle  presumption.  This  is  far  too  high  an  estimate. 
Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  being  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  the  language.  The 
field  is  still  open  to  competition,  and  we  are  not  sorry 
when  we  see  another,  though  in  one  sense  a stranger,  descend 
into  it. 

The  author  of  the  two  large  quartos  now  before  us  is  an 
American  gentleman,  and  his  work  is  published  at  New  York. 
There  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication  an  English  edition. 
This  is  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  our  most 
industrious  scholars,  and  it  is  patronized  by  a numerous  and. 
most  respectable  body  of  subscribers.  The  English  edition  is 
in  some  respects  superior  to  that  printed  in  America* 
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The  prejudice  in  favour  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  of  long 
standing  : and  it  operates  as  an  injurious  check  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
unprofitable  pursuits  of  the  philologist.  Many  causes  have 
contributed  to  produce  it ; and  not  the  least  efficient  of  these  is 
the  extraordinary  merit,  and  the  attractive  character  of  the  work 
itself.  Not  but  that  every  person,  who  has  made  even  but  small 
advances  in  the  critical  study  of  the  English  language,  has  been 
sensible  to  its  many  and  great  deficiencies  as  a dictionary  ; not 
but  that  every  person  who  resorts  to  it  for  etymologies,  or  for 
assistance  when  he  meets  with  obscure  passages  in  our  early 
writers,  has  found  reason  for  disappointment.  Nor  have  the 
critical  students  in  our  language  forborne  to  call  the  public 
attention  to  the  fact.  Tooke  is  too  severe.  “ Johnson’s  merit 
ought  not  to  be  denied  him ; but  his  Dictionary  is  the  most 
imperfect  and  faulty,  and  the  least  valuable  of  any  of  his  pro- 
ductions ; and  that  share  of  merit  which  it  possesses,  makes  it 
by  so  much  the  more  hurtful.”  [^Purley,  i.  223.]  “ Of  all  pub- 

lications,” says  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  Preface  to  his  large  Supple- 
ment, “ perhaps  no  one  can  be  mentioned,  where  scrupulous 
exactness  should  be  more  peculiarly  observed,  than  in  a Dic- 
tionary. Yet  Johnson’s  abounds  with  inaccuracies,  as  much  as 
any  English  book  whatsoever,  written  by  a scholar.  Demon- 
strating this  in  the  present  place  may  be  considered  wholly 
unnecessary,  since  so  great  a portion  of  those  articles  which 
form  the  ensuing  vocabulary,  contain  in  themselves  incontestible 
proofs  of  the  assertion.  Nor  need  these  manifest  defects  at  all 
be  wondered  at,  in  one  who  took  every  opportunity  of  testifying 
a dislike  to  his  task,  and  complaining  of  it  as  a drudgery ; 
whereas  to  those  that  are  intent  upon  their  employment,  and 
attached  to  literary  investigation — labor  ipse  voluptas.” — These 
judgments  are  too  severe  ; but  hear  the  more  sober  judgment  of 
gentler  minds.  “ However  valuable  in  other  respects,”  says 
Mr.  Boucher,  in  the  Prospectus  of  his  Thesaurus  of  Archaical 
Terms,  “ Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary  confessedly  is,  his  warmest 
admirers  cannot  deny  it  to  be  still  incomplete,  as  leaving  unex- 
plained many  good  and  significant  words,  only  because  they 
happen  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  ; notwithstanding  their  being 
yet  spoken  by  a large  portion  of  the  community,  and  still  found 
in  authors  on  whose  works  the  nation  has  long  rested  no 
ordinary  portion  of  its  high  literary  fame.”  Mr.  Coleridge  thus 
speaks  : “ Of  this  celebrated  Dictionary  I will  venture  to 
remark  once  for  all,  that  I should  suspect  the  man  of  a narrow 
disposition  who  should  speak  of  it  without  respect  and  gratitude, 
as  a most  instructive  and  entertaining  book,  and  hitherto, 
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unfortunately,  an  indispensable  book ; but  I confess  that  I should 
be  surprised  at  hearing  from  a philosophic  and  thorough  scholar 
any  but  very  qualified  praises  of  it  as  a Dictionary.  I am  not 
now  alluding  to  the  number  of  genuine  words  omitted  ; for  this 
is  (and  perhaps  to  a greater  extent),  true,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has 
noticed,  of  our  best  Greek  Lexicons,  and  this  too,  after  the 
successive  labours  of  so  many  giants  in  learning.  I refer  at 
present  both  to  omissions  and  commissions  of  a more  important 
nature.  What  these  are,  me  saltern  judice,  will  be  stated  at  full 
in  the  Friend,  republished  and  completed.”  — Biographia 
Liter  aria. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary  ought  to  be  looked  at,  not 
in  respect  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  philological  know- 
ledge, but  to  the  state  of  it  at  the  time  when  the  Dictionary 
appeared.  The  Dictionary  itself  raised  the  public  expectation 
above  the  works  that  preceded  it,  and  has  thus  created  a feeling 
which  operates  against  itself. 

The  English  Dictionaries  before  his  time  had  been  the  works 
of  men  of  small  attainments  ; Bulloker,  Cockeram,  Cole,  Kersey 
and  Bailey.  There  was  also  the  TP'orld  of  Words  by  Philips,  a 
man  of  better  note.  Some  of  them  professed  to  explain  only 
“ hard  ” words,  and  the  whole  of  them  had  not  even  the  merit  of 
presenting  a tolerably  complete  vocabulary.  Whoever  wished 
to  know  what  words  we  had,  by  an  easier  method  than  selecting 
them  for  himself  from  the  writers  who  had  used  the  language, 
found  his  best  resource  in  the  Dictionaries  of  foreign  tongues, 
such  as  Palsgrave’s,  Cooper’s,  and  Florio’s,  or  the  Polyglots  of 
Baret,  Minsheu,  and  Howell,  with  some  of  later  date.  There 
were  also  Dictionaries  of  particular  Arts ; and  History,  and 
Geography,  the  Mathematics,  Law,  and  Medicine,  with  Bio- 
graphy, Poetry,  and  Mythology,  had  each  been  presented  to  the 
public  before  the  time  of  Johnson,  under  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  their  terms.  Glossaries  also  there  were  to  some  of  the 
old  Poets ; and  those  learned  antiquaries  Spelman,  Twisden, 
and  Watts,  and  after  them  Gibson  and  Kennett,  had  prepared 
Glossaries  adapted  to  the  Chronicles.  Junius  and  Skinner  had 
entered  at  large  into  the  etymological  department  of  English 
Lexicography. 

These  were  the  writers  to  whom  our  countrymen  had  to  go 
for  any  information  concerning  the  words  which  composed  the 
language  which  they  spoke.  We  need  not  say  what  a change 
must  have  been  produced  on  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
Dictionary.  A ready  means  of  solution  for  many  a question  was 
provided,  and  for  many  a question  which  must  have  remained 
unresolved  if  his  work  had  never  existed.  But  we  should  not 
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give  to  Dr.  Johnson  what  is  indisputably  his  due,  if  we 
regarded  his  work  in  the  light  of  an  enlargement  or  improve- 
ment of  any  of  the  works  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  even  of 
such  a Dictionary  as  a man  of  ordinary  powers  might  have 
compiled  from  the  joint  labours  of  them  all.  Dr.  Johnson’s 
Dictionary  was  eminently  a new  and  original  work  ; grand  in 
its  conception,  felicitous  in  its  execution.  The  result  of  much 
reflection  on  what  the  dictionary  of  a living  language  ought  to 
be,  followed  out  by  great  labour  in  research,  and  much  painful 
exercise  of  the  finer  faculties  of  the  mind  in  discriminating 
senses  and  framing  apt  descriptions  of  them.  It  threw  into 
thick  darkness  all  the  English  Dictionaries  which  had  preceded 
it : and  when  it  is  compared  with  the  contemporary  Dictionaries 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  its  great  merits  will  become  the 
more  conspicuous. 

That  it  was  a work  of  admirable  public  utility,  was  also  at 
once  perceived.  The  success  was  complete.  Four  editions 
appeared  in  the  life-time  of  its  author,  and  a fifth  in  the  year  of 
his  decease.  It  was  in  advance  of  the  state  of  philological  know- 
ledge, and  philological  curiosity  of  the  age.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  it.  They  were  malig- 
nant, yet  feeble.  The  writers  of  them  were  incapable  of  disco- 
vering the  capital  defects,  and  seized  upon  little  and  trifling 
matters,  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  but  baits 
purposely  hung  out  to  catch  the  smaller  fry. 

Yet  the  number  of  genuine  English  words  which  have  no 
place  in  his  Dictionary  is  truly  surprising  ; and  the  number  of 
genuine  and  unnoticed  senses  is  still  greater.  We  do  not 
speak  here  of  mere  fantastic  terms,  or  pedantic  terms,  or  poeti- 
cal compounds,  (of  the  two  last  we  have  too  many)  or  of  senses 
applied  in  all  the  boldness  of  oratory  or  poetry  ; but  current 
English,  and  if  the  words  are  not  found  in  the  few  writers 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  consulted,  it  is  only  because  they  had 
no  occasion  to  use  them;  and  if  the  senses  are  not  found  there, 
it  is  because  the  course  of  their  thinking  never  led  them  to  use 
the  words  in  those  senses.  In  fact,  Dr.  Johnson  lived  before 
there  had  been  much  attention  paid  to  the  inquiry  after 
English  words  and  senses.  His  “ Remarks  on  the  Tragedy 
of  Macbeth,”  published  two  years  before  he  issued  his  proposals 
for  a Dictionary,  shew  how  narrow  was  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writers  of  the  language  of  which  he  was  about  to  be  the  lexico- 
grapher ; and  his  edition  of  Shakespear  is  confirmatory  of  this 
deficiency.  The  present  advanced  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  in 
a great  measure  owing  to  those  who  succeeded  Johnson  in  the 
illustration  of  the  works  of  England’s  favourite  bard.  Capell 
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showed  how  the  difficult  passages  in  his  plays  were  to  be  made 
intelligible  : it  w’as  by  going,  not  to  Johnson’s  Dictionary  for 
the  meaning  of  words  wherein  the  difficulty  lay,  but  to  the 
writers  contemporary  with  Shakespear,  who  wrote  and  spoke  the 
same  language  with  him,  and  who  had  been  entirely  over-looked 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  Tyrwhitt  and  Farmer,  Percy,  Steevens,  and 
Malone  followed  out  the  hint  of  Capell ; and  the  labours  of 
these  men  are  to  be  regarded,  in  the  first  instance,  indeed,  as 
elucidatory  of  the  text  of  the  great  author  to  which  they  are 
appended  ; but  in  the  second  instance,  as  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  as  materials  for  a Dictionary. 

We  know  not  on  what  sound  principle  Dr.  Johnson  could 
admit  the  words  of  Shakespear  and  Spenser,  and  exclude  those 
of  their  contemporary  poets,  and  prose-writers,  who  were  gen- 
tlemen and  scholars,  writing  the  English  language  with  at  least 
equal  purity.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  want  of  words  and 
senses  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  archaical, 
though  they  were  in  common  and  universal  use  within  the 
period  at  which  Dr.  Johnson  considers  the  English  language 
to  have  been  spoken  in  its  purity,  but  there  are  a multitude  of 
words  and  senses  to  be  found  in  much  later  writers,  of  great 
authority,  which  possessed  claims  not  to  be  disputed  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Dictionary.  The  reader  may  be  convinced  at  once 
that  this  is  the  case,  by  comparing  a few  pages  of  Johnson  with 
the  corresponding  pages  of  the  Supplements  of  Mason,  Joddrel, 
and  Seager.  These  writers  may  have  gathered  up  some  words 
and  senses  that  are  not  worthy  of  Dictionary  honours ; but  it 
will  be  at  once  apparent  that  they  have  many  words,  and  many 
senses,  which,  upon  any  principle  of  propriety,  or  of  uniformity, 
ought  to  have  found  a place  in  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
On  this  capital  defect  we  shall  say  more  when  speaking  of  the 
Vocabulary  of  Dr.  Webster. 

If  there  needed  any  other  proof  of  the  deficiencies  in  words 
and  senses  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  it  would  be  afforded  by 
the  improved  edition  by  Mr.  Todd.  That  edition  is  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  genuine  Johnson,  a plain  evidence  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Todd,  who  yields  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  his 
master,  there  was  much  to  be  supplied. 

There  is  also  much  to  be  subtracted.  It  is  not  every  word, 
which  every  person  who  puts  pen  to  paper  chuses  to  invent, 
which  is  entitled  to  a place  in  a Dictionary  : not  even  when  the 
inventor  is  one  of  distinguished  name.  The  Spenserian  words, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  in  Johnson,  are  for  the  most  part 
better  adapted  to  a particular  Glossary  of  that  Author  than  to  a 
place  in  a Dictionary  which  professes  to  exhibit  what  is  the 
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English  language  as  used  within  a defined  period.  Many  of 
them  are  worse  than  decided  archaisms,  which  might,  if  neces- 
sary, have  been  collected  in  great  numbers  from  Chaucer  and 
his  contemporaries,  for  they  are  counterfeits  of  archaisms,  the 
new  coinage  of  Spenser  himself,  with  the  rust  of  antiquity  arti- 
ficially induced  upon  them.  Nor  do  such  words  as  all-night, 
birth-strangled,  ditch-delivered,  blood-holt ered,  and  many  other 
aira^  Xeyofitva  deserve  a place  in  a Dictionary. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  felicity  of  many  of  Johnson’s  defini- 
tions. If  he  had  done  no  more  than  struck  out  these,  he  would 
have  performed  a work  of  incalculable  utility,  and  which  would 
justly  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
But  here  he  sometimes  fails  : and  more  particularly  in  his  ex- 
planation of  terms  of  science,  he  betrays  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge  to  which  he  did  not  pretend. 

To  much  etymological  lore  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  make  any 
pretension.  He  was  content  to  follow  Junius  and  Skinner,  and 
he  has  rarely  improved  upon  their  attempts  at  etymology.  It 
is  little  information  which  can  be  gained  from  his  work  in  the 
higher  etymology,  that  which  responds  to  the  question.  Why 
have  we  and  our  forefathers,  for  fifteen  hundred  years  and  more, 
been  applying  a particular  vocable  to  a particular  object,  quality, 
or  action  ? Why,  for  instance,  w'e  call  a Horse  a Horse,  a Man 
a Man,  orusegooc?^  bad,  long,  short  rather  than  any  other  sounds 
and  correspondent  combinations  of  letters,  to  express  the  quali- 
ties indicated  by  those  words?  Where  Junius  and  Skinner 
supplied  him  with  this  information  we  have  it : but  he  had 
not  that  acquaintance  with  the  roots  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  congenerous  languages  of  the  continent,  which  enabled 
him  to  throw  much  original  information  of  this  kind  into  his 
Dictionary.  Nor  in  the  lower  etymology,  that  which  respects 
the  derivation  of  one  word  from  another  in  the  same  language, 
or  rather  the  different  states  in  which  a root  presents  itself  with 
terminals  added,  or  initial  syllables,  he  appears  not  to  have  had 
any  clear  and  systematic  ideas.  While  that  which  is  an 
extremely  interesting  and  important  part  of  a Dictionary  of  such 
a language  as  the  English,  the  account  of  the  time  when,  the 
manner  how,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  new  words  w'ere 
assimilated  from  the  languages  of  the  continent,  or  from  the 
ancient  languages,  seems  scarcely  to  have  presented  itself  to 
Dr.  Johnson  as  belonging  to  the  duty  of  a Lexicographer. 

We  stand  indeed  in  this  department  on  much  higher  ground 
than  that  on  which  Johnson  and  his  contemporaries  stood.  And 
it  is  chieffy  owing  to  the  genius  of  one  man.  There  have  been 
since  the  time  of  Johnson  not  only  persons  who  have  made  a 
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more  diligent  search  of  words  and  senses,  but  there  have  been 
others  who  have  sought  for  general  principles  in  the  structure  of 
language,  and  there  has  been  at  least  one  person,  who  has  found 
them.  When  he  said  that  “ the  first  aim  of  language  was  to 
communicate  thought,  the  second  to  do  it  with  despatch,”  in 
that  second  principle  he  introduced  a new  power  into  philology, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  has  reduced  to  order  what  was  before 
confusion,  and  seemingly  the  most  hopeless  confusion.  His 
second  volume  contains  much  that  is  very  important  to  the 
maker  of  a Dictionary.  Let  the  numerous  words,  which  he  has 
there  first  examined,  and  what  is  more,  classed,  be  compared 
with  the  account  given  of  them  by  Dr.  Johnson : or  let  the 
valuable  contributions  to  an  improved  Dictionary  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  which  he  has  embodied  many  of  the  principles 
of  Tooke,  be  compared  with  corresponding  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  much  lexico- 
graphy owes  to  the  philosopher  of  Purley.  But  the  fame  of  the 
illustrious  discoverer  of  these  principles  rests  mainly  on  his  new 
doctrine  of  the  particles.  Tooke,  like  every  great  inventor, 
has  those  who  affect  to  depreciate  his  labours,  and  to  deny 
the  originality  of  his  discoveries.  Do  they  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  what  was  the  state  of  things  when  he  began  his 
inquiries  ? Do  they  observe  how  later  grammarians  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps  ? The  folly  we  perceive  has  extended  to 
America.  True  it  is,  that  his  principles  are  obvious ; they  are 
presented  to  every  eye  as  clearly  as  is  the  sun  in  the  firmament : 
obvious  as  it  was,  that  if  the  mariner  sailed  westward  on  the 
western  ocean,  he  would  in  time  find  land.  But  they  are  all  in 
preceding  grammarians.  Yes,  Columbus  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Voyage  ofMadoc.  Few  persons  in  England  would  speak  of  Tooke 
in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Webster:  and  there  are  many,  who  look 
upon  his  philological  discoveries  as  they  do  upon  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  men  in  other  sciences,  as  contributing  to 
constitute  the  highest  glory  of  the  age  which  has  just  passed 
away.* 

* Dr.  Webster  says  : — “ To  Horne  Tooke  are  we  indelited  for  the  first 
explanation  of  certain  indeclinable  words,  called  Conjunctions  and  Prepo- 
sitions ; and  for  this  let  him  have  all  merited  praise.  But  his  researches 
were  very  limited,  and  he  has  fallen  into  most  material  errors,  particularly 
in  his  second  volume.  I have  made  no  use  of  his  writings  in  this  work.” 
Now,  surely  the  first  clause  of  this  passage  is  unjust  to  the  memory  of  this 
distinguished  philologist.  Wlio  would  not  suppose  on  reading  it,  that 
Tooke’s  merit  consisted  in  having  hit  upon  the  true  etymologies  of  some  of 
the  Conjunctions  and  Prepositions  ? whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  he  first 
unfolded  the  true  nature  and  character  of  those  two  classes  of  words.  This 
was  a far  nobler  achievement.  Another  American  writer,  speaking  of 
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The  “ twilight,”  of  which  he  speaks  at  the  close  of  a work,  which 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  convincing  and  original,  was  soon  closed 
in  the  darkness  of  death.  Peace  and  honour  to  his  memory  ! 
Whether  he  had  much  more  to  communicate  may  be  doubted.* 
More,  we  mean,  of  principles,  for  the  principles  already  established 
admitted  of  almost  indefinite  illustration.  We  incline  to  think 
that  he  had  delivered  his  whole  mind.  Nor  do  we  know  that  in 
this  department  of  mental  philosophy  there  have  been  many  new 
principles  discovered  beside  his,  applicable  as  guides  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a Dictionary.  What  has  been  since  done,  has  been 
rather  to  extend  the  power  and  applicancy  of  Tooke’s  principles, 
the  successful  application  of  them  to  particular  words,  sometimes 
even  to  correct  the  particular  application  of  them  by  Tooke  him- 
self. Yet  the  grammatical  writings  of  Gilchrist,  and  Crombie, 
of  Taylor,  Kigan,  and  Fearn,  of  the  anonymous  author  of  Encly- 
tica,  and  of  several  other  persons,  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  any  one  who  should  now  attempt  an  English  Dictionary,  and 
w'ho  is  desirous  to  give  to  a work  of  so  miscellaneous  a character 
that  stability  and  uniformity  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  which 
will  be  the  natural  result  of  the  possession  of  sound  and  exten- 
sive grammatical  principles  in  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  it  is 
undertaken. 


Tooke’s  Theory  of  the  Particles,  says,  “ of  which  he  might  have  been  u 
discoverer,  though  the  same  theory  had  been  applied  before  to  other 
languages  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients.”  {American  Quarterly  Review,  iv.  No.  VII.]  Indeed?  How 
strange  that  this  should  have  been  unknown  to  Adelung.  Writing  a little 
before  the  appearance  of  “The  Diversions  of  Purley,”  tliat  great  philologist 
says  : — “ The  Particles  are  throughout  considered  as  Adverbs  ; since  they 
denote  either  a circumstance  in  general,  in  which  case  the  precise  meaning 
of  them  results  from  those  parts  of  speech  with  which  they  are  immediately 
connected  ; or  they  point  out  a circumstance  of  itself,  and  independent  of 
any  other  part  of  speech,  in  which  situation  they  are  called  adverbs  ; or 
they  relate  to  particular  kinds  of  circumstances : thus  the  Prepositions 
denote  the  relation  subsisting  between  two  substantives,  in  which  relation 
they  have  been  placed  by  the  verb  ; as  the  Conjunctions  mark  the  relation 
between  sentences  and  their  members.” — Three  Philosophical  Essays, 

We  happened  to  meet  with  this  passage  of  Adelung  on  the  same  day,  on 
which  we  read  what  Mr.  Southey  has  said  on  the  character  of  Tooke’s  dis- 
coveries at  the  228th  page  of  the  first  volume  of  “ Omniana.”  The  question 
seems  to  be — whether  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  we  should 
have  understood  at  this  day  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Particles,  if  it  had  not 
been  unfolded  by  the  genius  of  Tooke  ? Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  does  not 
withhold  the  tribute  of  high  admiration,  even  while  he  notices  what  appear 
to  him  mistakes,  and  defects,  and  dangerous  positions,  in  “ The  Diversions 
of  Purley.” 

* [His  MS.  alterations  and  additions  have  been  introduced  into  the  recent 
edition  put  forth  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor.  Editor.'] 
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There  was  a collateral  result  of  the  studies  of  Tooke,  which  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  its  bearings  on  English  lexico- 
graphy. He  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  his  principles 
by  a comparison  of  words  as  they  are  now  written,  with  the 
form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  writers  medii  ccvi,  and  back- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  call  the  same  words  Saxon.  And 
this  has  shown  the  great  importance  to  every  one  who  under- 
takes a Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  especially  in  respect 
of  the  derivative  and  etymological  portions  of  it,  that  they  study 
such  writers  as  Chaucer,  Wickliffe,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and 
Robert  of  Brunne,  not  that  they  may  bring  forward  in  the  pages 
of  the  Dictionary  the  long-forgotten  words  with  which  these 
writers  abound,  but  that  they  should  be  able  to  give  a satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  progress  in  form  and  signification,  of  words 
which  are  still  in  use.  Of  this  we  have  nothing,  absolutely  no- 
thing, in  Dr.  Johnson.  Indeed  as  the  study,  for  philological  pur- 
poses, of  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethian  age  began  after  the  time 
when  Johnson  had  finished  his  Dictionary,  so  the  study  of  the 
writers  really  obsolete,  and  the  revival  of  the  English  medii  (zvi,  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Rowley  controversy,  and  of  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  upon  Chaucer. 

Admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  and  admiration  of  his 
Dictionary,  are  two  quite  different  things.  He  is  not  to  blame 
that  he  did  not  anticipate  discoveries  which  had  lain  hid  from 
the  beginning  of  philological  study,  and  which  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  have  been  concealed  at  this  moment,  but  for  the 
perspicacity  of  one  gifted  mind.  He  is  not  to  blame  that  he  did 
not  foresee  the  course  of  curious  inquiry  w’hich  English  criticism 
would  take,  and  anticipate  all  the  new  views,  and  all  the  new 
words  and  senses,  which  would  arise  among  us.  We  repeat, 
that  Johnson’s  Dictionary  is  to  be  compared  with  the  other 
Dictionaries,  and  with  the  state  of  knowledge,  in  its  own  time. 
Mr.  Todd  has  undoubtedly  greatly  improved  it.  He  has  availed 
himself  of  no  small  portion  of  the  late  discoveries  of  subsequent 
inquirers,  and  has  consequently  made  his  work  more  valuable 
than  the  original.  He  has  added  also  much  from  his  own  stores. 
Why  did  he  not  seize  the  prize  which  seemed  to  be  presented 
to  him,  and  by  a complete  new-modelling  of  the  work,  and  by 
a still  more  extensive  reading,  make  his  Dictionary  in  all 
respects  correspondent  to  the  now  reasonable  expectations  of 
the  public?  We  say  new-modelling  of  the  work.  For  the 
time  is  come,  when  a work  which  professes  to  be  a Thesaurus 
of  the  language,  should  not  be  a mere  word-book,  the  whole  of 
it  in  strict  alphabetical  order,  but  in  a scientific  arrangement 
of  roots,  derivatives,  and  compounds,  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
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lexicons  of  Scapula  and  Stephens.  In  no  other  way  can  a Dic- 
tionary exhibit  in  a lucid  manner  the  real  extent,  the  real  limita- 
tions, and  the  actual  wealth  of  our  language.  The  roots  only  in 
an  alphabetical  arrangement.  We  mean  only  what  we  may  call 
the  proximate  roots  ; that  is,  the  word  in  its  simplest  state  as  ex- 
isting in  our  own  tongue,  and  considering  our  simple  substan- 
tives, verbs  and  particles  in  the  light  of  roots,  though  it  may 
be  possible  to  shew  that  they  are  very  antient  derivatives  from 
some  word  which  is  still  existing  in  the  language.  The  objection 
which  will  present  itself  to  most  minds  is,  the  inconvenience 
which  would  attend  consulting  a Dictionary  upon  this  plan.  But 
surely  in  a vast  majority  of  instances  the  word  sought  could 
be  found  at  once  through  the  knowledge  of  its  root : and  in  other 
cases  an  Index,  like  that  in  the  Scapula,  would  supply  all  that 
was  wanting.  But  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Dic- 
tionary should  not  end  here  : the  senses  should  be  systematically 
arranged  also,  beginning  with  the  root-sense,  and  the  derivative 
senses  placed  according  to  their  nearness  to  the  root-sense;  that 
is,  whether  springing  immediately  from  it,  or  branching  out  from 
some  sense  which  had  itself  shot  out  from  the  root-sense ; the 
whole  accompanied  with  suitable  notes  of  the  operation  of  mind, 
in  deriving  one  sense  from  another,  in  the  manner  of  which  we 
have  a beautiful  example  in  the  Lexicon  for  the  New  Testament 
by  the  German  Schleusner. 

Such  a Dictionary  would  be  a great,  a useful,  and  an  im- 
mortal work.  It  is  plainly  within  the  limits  of  human  power; 
and  Dr.  Johnson’s  work  would  be  a Storehouse  of  collected 
materials  which  might  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  it.  But 
there  must  be  great  original  reading,  and  especially  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Johnson’s  favourite  authors.  More,  Spenser, 
Sidney,  Shakespear,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Hooker,  Jonson,  and 
Milton,  if  it  was  intended  to  regard  the  English  of  their  time 
as  being  genuine  English,  and  not  to  fix,  as  some  appear  inclined 
to  do,  the  beginning  of  the  English  language  with  Dryden, 
Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope.  Men  they  were  of  -admirable 
powers,  and  their  writings  are  full  of  sense  and  truth,  and 
have  upon  them  the  freshness  of  vigorous  youth,  and  the 
strength  of  native  thought.  They  are  of  less  note  than  their 
illustrious  contemporaries  mentioned  above,  Quando  ulliim  in^ 
veniet  farem  ? but  they  are  full  of  eloquence  and  wisdom,  wits, 
gentlemen,  poets,  and  scholars  ; not  indulging  in  affected  terms 
and  holiday  phrases,  but  writing  our  admirable  language  with 
taste  and  judgment,  in  simplicity  and  purity.  These  men  have 
never  been  read  for  lexicographical  purposes.  Why,  even  that 
short  and  exquisite  poem,  the  “ Christ’s  Victory  and  Triumph,’' 
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of  Giles  Fletcher,  which  had  scarcely  seen  its  century  when 
Johnson  began  his  Dictionary,  has  at  least  six  words  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary, — latch,  orgials,  orizal,  calls, 
spaiigelets,  and  housing-can.  Even  the  Shakespear-comment- 
ators  have  neglected  many  of  the  writers  of  that  age,  and  have 
looked  principally  at  the  more  obscure  writers  of  those  times, 
whose  works  have  almost  perished.  When  new  words  were 
not  to  be  found,  new  senses  would  be  discovered,  sometimes 
lost  and  intermediate  senses,  of  the  greatest  use  in  placing 
existing  senses  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  primitive  or  root 
sense.  The  older  writers  should  next  be  read  with  equal  care 
for  the  lights  which  they  afford  respecting  existing  words  ; and 
lastly,  all  the  historical  information  respecting  the  introduction 
of  words,  and  the  use  of  them,  which  is  dispersed  through  our 
literature,  should  be  carefully  gathered  together. 

Bold  would  be  the  man  who  should  undertake  such  an 
Atlantean  labour.  He  must  be  patient  of  toil,  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  curiosity.  The  latter  would  carry  him  through  ; for  not 
an  hour  would  be  passed  in  this  employment  in  which  he 
would  not  meet  with  novelties,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
progress  with  very  interesting  surprises.  But  he  must  also  be 
a man  of  great  self-devotion.  Other  labourers  have  their  re- 
ward, but  the  literary  labourer  abandons  such  expectations, 
and  must  live  upon  the  prospect  of  distant  renown.  Govern- 
ments are  yet  but  committees  of  war  and  finance,  and  the  last 
subject  of  their  consideration  is  the  encouragement  of  literary 
industry  and  enterprise.  It  was  said,  that  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  was  to  take  theEnglish  language  into  their  particular 
protection ; nobody  has  heard  what,  in  this  character,  they  have 
yet  done. 

There  is,  however,  great  encouragement  to  any  one  to  under- 
take the  preparation  of  such  a Dictionary  as  this  in  the  present 
prospects  of  the  English  language.  Our  branch  of  the  great 
Circassian  family  is  likely  soon  to  overshadow  half  the  earth. 
Such  a work  w'ould  now  carry  its  author’s  name  t6  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  civilized  world,  and  in  a few  years  it  would  be  con- 
sulted and  valued  on  the  banks  of  rivers  unknown  alike  to 
geography  or  song.  Dr.  Webster  calculates  that  in  little  more 
than  two  centuries,  there  will  be  not  fewer  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  people  inhabiting  the  North  American  continent, 
forming  the  great  American  republic,  and  speaking  the  English 
as  their  native  tongue.  We  may  also  look  to  our  North  Ame- 
rican possessions,  to  South  Africa,  to  the  Indian  Peninsula,  to 
New  Holland,  and  to  the  great  multitude  of  the  islands,  as. 
about  to  receive  a population  of  English  descent  and  English 
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tongue.  No  language  was  ever  spoken  by  a number  of  people 
equal  to  those  who,  at  no  distant  period,  will  speak  the  language 
of  England  ; and  all  of  these  who  are  not  the  most  ignorant 
and  illiterate  (and  the  number  of  this  class  is  every  day  dimi- 
nishing), will  look  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  for  authorities  in 
verbal  propriety,  and  f6r  information  concerning  the  origin  and 
antient  usages,  the  structure,  and  the  exact  force,  of  that  noble 
language,  which  will  be  their  best  inheritance. 

We  are  mistaken  if  we  suppose  that  all  interest  upon  this 
subject  will  be  confined  to  the  mother-country,  or  that  our 
colonists  will  not  be  quite  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  maintain  the 
language  in  its  purity,  and  to  know  why  and  how  the  language 
is  what  they  find  it  to  be.  The  encouragement  which  Dr. 
Webster  has  received  to  publish  this  great  Dictionary  (he  had, 
we  are  informed,  two  thousand  two  hundred  subscribers),  shows 
that  in  one  great  branch  of  the  English  family  there  is  a solici- 
tude concerning  the  language;  and  the  contents  of  this  Dic- 
tionary, and  of  some  other  grammatical  writings  which  we  have 
seen,  prove  that  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  that  country  are 
anxious  to  prevent  any  wide  deviations  from  purity  of  speech, 
and  to  lay  a restraining  hand  upon  the  propensity,  which  will 
always  exist  in  a new  country,  to  the  formation  of  new  words. 
Dr.  Webster’s  Dictionary,  saving  a few'  little  fanciful  pecu- 
liarities of  his  ow’n,  will,  certainly  contribute  much  to  this 
object.  This,  how’ever,  is  but  one  of  the  least  of  its  merits. 
Its  claims  upon  the  public  attention  there,  and  in  this  country, 
are  of  a far  higher  character.  It  is,  to  a great  extent,  an  original 
work.  It  abounds  in  information  adapted  to  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  and  it  abounds  also  in  most  curious  philo- 
logical observations.  It  is  not  sufficiently  historical  or 
systematic,  to  be  the  Dictionary  which  is  adapted  to  the 
present  feeling  and  expectancy  of  the  many  enlightened  and 
curious  philologists  of  this  country,  but  it  is  a work  of  admirable 
practical  utility,  and  in  the  department  of  the  higher  etymology 
there  is  much  to  enlighten  and  inform  the  most  profound  of  our 
philologists 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  a person,  not  living  in  (he  mother-country,  to  execute  such  a 
work  as  a complete  Dictionary.  We  doubt  whether  any  American 
library  contains  the  very  books  which  must  be  read  ; nor  must 
such  a person  confine  himself  to  the  writings  which  have  been 
printed  (even  WicklifFe’s  Old  Testament,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant writings  for  such  a purpose,  is  not  yet  printed),  but  he  must 
be  a searcher  out  and  diligent  peruser  of  the  early  monuments 
®f  the  English  tongue  which  exist  in  our  great  depositaries  of 
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manuscripts.  That  perfect  familiarity  with  our  institutions, 
which  is  to  be  expected  in  such  a person,  can  hardly  be  ac- 
quired except  by  a native  and  constant  resident.  Nor  can 
many  of  the  nicer  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  and  of  existing 
senses,  be  exactly  caught  except  by  one  who  has  opportunities 
of  mixing  habitually  in  the  educated  society  of  England. 
America  does  not,  we  believe,  contain  among  all  her  citizens 
one  who  is  so  well  qualified  to  present  to  his  countrymen  an 
English  dictionary  as  Dr.  Webster.  His  whole  life,  now  a long 
one,  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  language.  The  compa- 
rative tables  which  he  has  constructed  of  all  known  languages, 
and  the  other  collections  which  he  has  made  for  the  general 
history  of  Speech,  exceed,  it  is  said,  any  thing  ever  before 
accomplished  by  any  single  philologist.  But,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  his  attention  has  been  directed  peculiarly  upon  the  English 
language,  with  a view  to  the  prepai’ation  of  the  work  now  before 
us.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  that  language  has 
been  the  peculiar  subject  of  his  contemplation.  The  schools  of 
America  have  long  been  supplied  with  elementary  books  of 
instruction  in  the  language,  prepared  by  Dr.  Webster  forty 
years  ago  ; and  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary 
he  complains,  with  an  appearance  of  justice,  of  the  use  made 
of  his  writings,  and  the  advantage  taken  of  his  observations  by 
Mr.  Bindley  Murray,  who  was  also  an  American,  in  the  Grammar 
which  has  been,  and  still  is,  though  undeservedly,  so  popular  in 
England.  The  better  to  qualify  himself  for  his  undertaking.  Dr. 
Webster  visited  this  country,  and  resided  for  eight  months  in 
London  and  at  one  of  the  Universities. 

Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  has  prefixed  an  Introduction  and  a 
Grammar.  These  are  indispensable  accompaniments  of  a Dic- 
tionary. In  the  early  part  of  his  Introduction  he  carries  us 
back  to  the  beginning  of  time,  and  sets  before  us  views  of  the 
origin  of  language,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guages, in  which,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  much  that  is  very 
disputable.  We  can  scarcely  reconcile  this  part  with  the  more 
enlightened  and  juster  views  of  the  operation  of  mind  in  pro- 
ducing languages,  and  effecting  changes  upon  languages  already 
existing,  which  open  upon  us  as  we  proceed.  Much  of  the 
Introduction  is  highly  instructive  to  anyone  who  is  intent  upon 
that  great  question,  the  alliance  and  dependency  of  the  ancient 
languages  of  civilized  man  ; and  it  must  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  higher  etymology 
of  the  Dictionary  : for  with  respect  to  the  older  words  of  our 
language,  those  which  were  used  by  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Dr. 
Webster  is  not  content  with  showing  that  the  existing  word  is 
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the  Saxon  word  a httle  changed  in  its  orthography,  but  he 
penetrates  the  palpable  obscure  which  is  beyond  \he  time  of 

whiT  r endeavours  to  show 

whence  our  Saxon  or  Gothic  ancestors  acquired  the  word.  Some 
may  object  that  this  is  not  suitable  inquiry  for  a Dictionary  of 
so  modern  a tongue  as  the  English.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  though  m its  present  state  it  is  modern— not  more  than  three 
or  four  centuries  old-and  indeed  greatly  altered  from  what  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  that  period-yet  that  the  great  staple  of  the 

^ of  high  antiquity-one  branch  of 

the  great  Teutonic  anguage,  spoken  in  times  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  chronicle,  com,  or  inscription,  by  the  people  who  in- 
nlared^^  Central  l^urope.  We  cannot  think  such  disquLtion  mis- 
placed; but  we  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Webster  had  shown 
us  moie  fully  the  changes  which,  in  successive  centuries,  took 
S ^ K language  of  Englishmen,  as  the  Saxon 

^adually  became  the  language  which  is  now  called  English. 
Dr  Johnson  gave  in  Ins  Introduction  a valuable  series  of  speci- 
mens of  the  language  in  its  different  states.  Mr.  Todd  enlaro-ed 
the  number.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Dr.  Webster  had 
presented  us  with  new  specimens,  and  accompanied  them  with 
?uch  remarks  as  his  extensive  philological  attainments  would 
ivhn  There  should  also  have  been  tabular 

7“erical  relation  of  words  of  Saxon  origin  to 
those  Which  are  of  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  origin,  or  rlth^r 
of  that  which  was  the  real  language  of  England,  to  the  words 
^ hich  were  taken  in  by  assimilation  from  other  lano-uao-es  in 
the  successive  centuries.  These  specimens  and  these  "tables 
of  w riters  in  all  the  various  departments  of  literature, 
nother  deficiency  there  is  in  the  Introduction.  There  is 
no  general  view  of  the  various  analogies  of  composition  and 
derivation,  which  are  to  be  found  in  ou"r  language“rf  tt  orialn 
and  meaning  of  the  syllables,  or  rather  little  words,  which  are  not 
found  m an  uncompounded  state,  but  only  as  prefixes  or  termi- 

n^oreiiiportantXnles 

which  have  taken  place  in  the  orthography  of  words,  and  in  the 

duffna  language  in  the  several  centuries 

d mug  which  the  Wuage  has  been  gradually  advancing  from 
puie  Saxon  to  w^hat  we  must  call  pure  English.  Thouo-h  as 
Saxon  It  IS  indisputably  a very  antient  languao-e,  as  Enofish  it 
IS  very  modern,  and  its  gradual  formation  as  a modern  lan"uao-e 
a most  important  topic  m an  introduction  to  a dictionary." 

VVe  have  something,  but  far  from  being  sufficient  on  the 

sec\iSVf  ?h?  undergone  in  their  literal  form  in  the 

section  of  the  introduction,  which  is  entitled  “On  Orthography.” 
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And  we  have  also  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  changes  in  our 
accentuation  and  mode  of  speaking. 

The  Grammar  is  too  much  upon  the  old  plan.  The  parts  of 
speech  are  still  the  orthodox  number,  eight.  We  have  an 
elaborate  display  of  moods  and  tenses  ; and  an  abundance  of 
rules  of  syntax,  though  Dr.  Webster  very  fairly  shows  us 
that  our  best  writers  have  taken  the  liberty  to  violate  them  all. 
The  time  is  come  when  even  our  children  should  be  taught  that 
the  first  division  of  words  is  only  into  substantive  and  verb 
(to  which  the  genuine,  not  the  substantive,  interjection,  if  it  be 
allowed  to  be  a part  of  speech  at  all,  is  to  be  added),  and 
that  the  other  classes  of  words  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
correlative  to  them,  but  only  as  certain  modifications  of  them, 
to  facilitate  discourse.  The  true  nature  of  what  we  have  long 
been  taught  to  call  auxiliary  verbs  should  be  now  explained 
in  every  grammar;  and  the  freedoms  of  construction  which  we 
have  derived  from  our  forefathers,  and  in  which  resides  much 
of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  our  language,  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  power  of  grammar-writei-s,  whose  tendency  is,  to 
intr’oduce  into  every  language  a cold  formality,  a Quaker-like 
plainness  and  uniformity. 

In  examining  the  Dictionai-y  itself,and  endeavouring  to  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  design,  and  the 
information  to  be  expected  from  it,  our  attention  is  first  called 
to  the  VOCABULARY.  This,  Dr,  Webster  tells  us,  is  the  most 
extensive  that  has  appeared  in  any  dictionary.  The  number  of 
words  in  the  American  edition  of  Todd’s  Johnson  is  fifty-eight 
thousand.  The  number  is  here  extended  to  seventy  thousand. 
On  carefully  examining  this  vocabulary,  we  find  that  its  basis 
is  the  vocabulary  of  Dr,  Johnson.  Dr.  Webster  has  taken  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  and  then  added  to  his  collection  of  words 
such  new  words  as  fell  in  his  way,  and  were  not  already  in  the 
Johnson,  Whatever  sins  of  commission  there  may  be  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be  found  in  this  of  Dr.  Webster. 
We  could  have  wished  that  Dr,  Webster  had  given  an  inde- 
pendent consideration  of  this  important  point  in  a‘  dictionary. 
We  can,  however,  excuse  him  for  having  here  so  much  followed 
Johnson.  He  probably  thought  that  no  dictionary  would  be 
tolerated  which  did  not  contain  every  word  which  Johnson  had 
advanced  to  dictionary  honours  ; and,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public  mind,  he  may  have  judged  rightly.  The  tyranny 
of  the  Johnsonian  prejudice  is  yet  too  strong  but  it  is  beginning 
to  pass  away. 

The  consequence  of  this  subserviency  is,  that  we  have  all  that 
host  of  poetical  compounds  which  Johnson  admitted,  leaden-- 
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stepping,  storm-beat,  &c. ; to  which  Dr.  Webster  adds,  corse- 
encumbered,  and  some  others.  These  are  not  properly  words ; 
and  if  they  were,  there  is  great  want  of  diligence  shown  in 
gatheiing  them  together,  for  many  thousands  more  might 
doubtless  easily  be  found. 

We  have  the  verbs  occurring  twice,  in  what  grammarians  call 
the  active  and  neuter,  or  the  transitive  and  intransitive  sense. 
This  is  a needless  multiplication  of  the  articles  of  a dictionary, 
for  the  word  is  the  same,  and  it  is  only  that  there  is  some  pecu- 
liarity, like  a new  sense,  in  the  use  of  it. 

We  have  a great  many  participles.  To  this  there  is  the  same 
objection.  The  participle  is  only  the  verb  used  adjectively. 
It  is  still  the  verb  : the  senses  of  the  verb  adhere  to  it : and  if 
it  acquire  senses  which  do  not  belong  to  the  verb  from  which  it 
springs,  those  are  still,  it  must  be  admitted,  senses  belonging 
to  the  verb  in  one  particular  application  of  it. 

We  have  all  Johnson’s  pedantic  words,  such  as  discalceate, 
discalceated,  discalceation.  We  know  not  on  what  principle 
these  words,  which  are  never  used,  can  be  admitted  into  a dic- 
tionary, unless  upon  the  principle  that  every  word  which  every 
educated  person  has  introduced  into  his  writings,  should  be 
placed  immediately  in  the  dictionaries.  There"  is  no  objec- 
tion to  have  them  gathered  together,  but  they  are  inconve- 
nient in  a dictionary,  and  are,  after  all,  but  a slender  specimen 
of  the  words  of  this  class  which  might  be  collected.  There 
has  ever  been  a disposition  among  scholars  to  adorn,  as 
they  considered  it,  their  writings  by  sesquipedalian  words, 
borrowed  from  the  languages  of  antiquity.  Wilfrid  Holme, 
one  of  our  older  poets,  would  himself  half  fill  a dictionary. 
He  speaks  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  lying  sick  at  home  of 
the  podagree.  Sir  John  Feme  writes,  deprompted,  iiilromissive, 
pervu/gale,  maniciples,  grammatications.  But  the  University- 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  the  people  for  words 
of  this  kind.  We  have  taken  up  by  accident  a sermon,  bearing 
the  following  title  : — “ A Greek  in  the  Temple  : some  Common- 
places delivered  in  Trinity  Colledge  Chapell  in  Cambridge, 
upon  Acts  xvii.  part  of  the  28th  verse,  by  John  Sherman, 
Bachelour  in  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  the  same  Colledge,  4to. 
1641.”  It  is  full  of  eloquence  and  learning.  We  find  the 
following  words  in  the  book,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  : — p.  7, 
‘‘A fastuous,  affected,  swelling  exercise  doth  at  once  undo  thy 
commendation p.  8,  “ taking  off  from  himself  the  envie  of 
much  reading  and  in  a couchednesse  granting  that  they  them- 
selves were  very  well  read  in  such  books  p.  21,  “ from  hence 
also  the  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  instructeth  us  Christians  not 
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to  disembrace  goodness  in  any,  nor  truth  in  any.”  He,  we  see, 
indulges  in  Saxon  as  well  as  Roman  sesquipedalians.  We 
must  forbear  further  quotation  ; but  we  find  as  we  proceed  the 
words,  connotation,  sermocination,  cognoscibility,  disacknowledge, 
signijicativeness,  connexive,  inter  function,  sup  er  efficiency , trans- 
animation, anasceuastical,  resultance.  There  have  been  many 
Shermans  a'mong  our  scholars. 

Dr.  Webster  has  followed  Dr.  Johnson  in  admitting  the 
Spenserian  words,  such  as  aby,  adaw,  certes,  cosset,  derring, 
galage,  gripple,  royne.  Many  of  these  are  counterfeit  antiques : 
and  those  which  are  really  parts  of  the  language  of  England, 
as  it  was  spoken  one  or  two  centuries  before  Spenser  was  born, 
are  peculiar  to  him  of  all  later  writers,  and  belong  decidedly  to 
the  class  of  words  which  are  archaical,  and  out  of  use.  The 
admission  of  them,  to  maintain  consistency  in  a Dictionary, 
should  have  let  in  the  whole  family  of  Chaucerisms. 

Dr.  Webster  has  also  followed  Dr,  Johnson  in  admitting  the 
Shakespearian  words.  Far  from  us  to  insinuate  that  words  used 
by  Shakespear  are  not  parts  of  the  English  language,  or  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  found  in  a Dictionary.  But  we  do  contend 
that  there  are  a multitude  of  words  belonging  to  the  same  family ; 
that  is,  words  in  familiar  use  in  the  time  of  Shakespear,  and  found 
in  the  writers  contemporary  with  him,  which  have  an  equal  claim 
to  admission  into  the  dictionaries,  nor  can  there  be  any  well- 
weighed  principle  which  can  admit  the  one  and  reject  the  other. 
We  will  instance  a few  : advite,  awk-end,  belsire,*  blenchar, 
bocconi,  brokle,  cangeant,  dowers,  corzy,  crained,  carats,  de- 
leave, gult,  liame,  helme,  horse-loaves,  hounces,  lamrnes,  lash,  lue, 
mynchen,  oase,  organippe,  orsoy,  pompey,  pouldern,  purjied, 
rear-de-main,  shayle,  shraming,  spirgel,  strigges,  syllabery,  tres- 
aile,  unneth,  wanze.  The  writers  of  what  is  called  the  Eliza- 
bethian  period  would  supply  many  hundreds  more.  They  are 
not  words  tainted  with  either  affectation  or  ancientie,  but  the 
current  language  of  the  times  : not  revived  Chaucerisms,  but 
words  in  use  when  the  language  is  supposed  to  have  been  spoken 
in  its  purity.  They  have  since,  for  no  good  reason  that  can  be 
assigned,  fallen  into  disuse,  but  so  have  many  of  the  Shakspearian 
words,  which  are  nevertheless  in  the  Dictionaries. 

We  search  in  vain  in  Dr.  Webster’s  work  for  any  addition  to 
words  of  this  class.  He  has  not  been  a reader  of  early  English 
literature.  But  we  also  search  in  vain  for  a principle  by  which 
he  was  guided  either  in  admitting  or  rejecting  words,  which  have 


* This  is  an  extraordinary  omission  in  Dictionaries,  which  give  us  heU 
ami,  belamour,  helgard. 
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been  sufferers  in  the  hard  times  which  England  has  known. 
We  fear  he  had  no  principle,  and  that  he  is  merely  a follower  of 
Johnson.  Dr.  Johnson’s  principle  is  not  a satisfactory  one. 
Such  as  it  is,  we  present  it  to  the  reader: — “ Obsolete  words 
are  admitted  when  they  are  found  in  authors  not  obsolete.” 
Whom  does  he  mean  by  “ authors  not  obsolete  ?”  Is  it  really 
the  six  or  eight  writers  whom  he  quotes  out  of  all  the  fine  spirits, 
who  adorned  the  Elizabethian  period  ? We  suspect  it  is,  and  that 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  leave  all  the  rest  in  the  predicament  of 
obsoleteness.  We  know  with  what  name  his  biography  of  the 
Poets  begins.  Obsolete  they  were  at  the  time  when  Johnson 
Avrote,  when  the  national  taste  was  notoriously  depraved,  when 
the  public  could  endure  Rymer’s  criticisms,  and  when  a critic,  and 
a poet  to  boot,  could  put  forth  such  a sentiment  as  this  : — “ ’Tis 
my  opinion  that  blank  verse  may  be  written  with  all  due  eleva- 
tion of  thought  in  a modern  style,  without  borrowing  anything 
from  Chaucer’s  tales,  or  running  back  so  far  as  the  days  of  Colin 
the  Shepherd,  and  the  reign  of  the  Fairy  Queen.”  Our  great 
writers  had  entered  into  a cloud.  This  is  a kind  of  apology  for 
Dr.  Johnson  ; but  it  is  none  for  Dr.  Webster,  who  lives  in  the 
day  when  they  have  broken  through  the  cloud,  scattering  the 
mist  and  vapour,  which  composed  it,  and  shining  forth  to  amaze 
the  beholders.  No  one  now  regards  such  writers  as  Ascham, 
Burton,  Chapman,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Feme,  Gascoign,  Golding, 
Googe,  Green,  Harington,  Lillie,  Marlow,  Nash,  Peacham,  Sack- 
ville,  Sylvester,  or  those  later  names  Fuller,  Hacket,  and  Howell 
as  obsolete,  or  would  hesitate  to  vouch  them  to  justify  a word 
and  keep  its  memory  from  oblivion.  Take  only  Sir  John  Har- 
ington ; his  translation  of  Ariosto  abounds  in  words  not  in  the 
Dictionaries.  But  why  shall  not  words  sanctioned  by  his  au- 
thority be  found  there,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  a man  of 
refined  taste,  a courtier,  a wit,  a poet,  and  a scholar,  and  the 
words,  besides,  the  current  language  of  the  age  ? But  there  is 
another  reason  why  these  authors  should  be  read  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a dictionary.  The  Shakespearian  words  themselves 
were  never  half  understood  till  they  were  illustrated  from  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries  : and  at  present  many  of  them 
stand  in  the  dictionaries  but  half  explained,  or  not  truly  ex- 
plained at  all.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  words,  abridgement, 
carve,  cranking,  single-ten,  sun-burned,  windlace,  and  we  defy 
him  to  understand  truly  the  passages  of  the  great  bard  in  which 
they  occur.  The  humour  of  placing  the  ass’  head  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Bottom  the  weaver  is  lost  through  the  absence  from 
the  dictionaries  of  one  particular  sense  of  the  word  brake.  The 
curious  reader  will  at  once  perceive  into  what  kind  of  brake  it 
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was  that  Bottom  entered  if  he  consults  that  pleasing  picture  of 
rural  life,  “ The  whole  Art  and  Trade  of  Husbandry,  by  Barnaby 
Googe.” 

Dr.  Webster  has,  however,  added  12,000  words  to  Dr.  John-r 
son’s  vocabulary.  Of  these  many  hundreds  are  in  constant  use, 
and  found  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  What  kind  of 
words  these  are  will  be  understood  from  a specimen  of  them, 
which  Dr.  Webster  himself  put  forth.  They  are, — Nouns  : — * 
grandjury , grandjuror,  eulogist,  consignee,  consigner,  mammoth, 
maltreatment,  iceberg,  parachute,  mal-practice , fracas , entailment, 
perfectibility,  glacier,  fretoarden,  safety-valve,  savings-bank. 
Adjectives — gaseous,  lithographic,  peninsular,  repealahle,  retalia- 
tory, dyspeptic,  missionary,  nervine,  meteoric,  miner alogical,  reim- 
bursable. Verbs. — to  quarantine,  revolutionize,  retort,  v.  i-, 

patent,  explode  v.  i.,  electioneer,  reorganize,  oxydize,  magnetize. 
For  the  absence  of  some  of  these  we  can  account,  but  it  surprises 
us  to  find  that  some  of  them  are  not  in  the  improved  Johnson. 
We  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  grand-juror, ox  fire-warden 
or  nervine.  Fire-ioarden  is  probably  an  American  word ; it 
stands  in  company  with  fire-ward  without  an  authority.  We 
never  heard  the  verb  to  patent,  and  it  is  to  us  offensive  ; we 
hesitate  about  repealahle  and  reimbursable,  which  a good  writer 
would  scarcely  use.  To  quarantine,  is  not  English  : the  proper 
form  of  the  intransitive  verb  being  to  perform  quarantine,  and 
of  the  transitive  to  put  on  quarantine. 

Many  of  these  words,  however,  though  of  recent  formation, 
are  decidedly  English,  and  entitled  to  a place  in  any  work  which 
professes  to  exhibit  the  English  language.  The  list  might  be 
enlarged.  We  are  almost  licentious  in  the  invention  of  new 
words,  and  new  words  once  used  by  a writer  of  good  reputation 
soon  find  their  way  into  common  discourse.  There  is  scarcely  a 
new  work  issues  from  the  press,  or  a number  of  any  periodical 
work,  which  does  not  contain  some  words  that  are  not  in  the 
Dictionaries.  In  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Southey’s  Colloquies, 
for  instance,  we  find  worsen,  dispathies,  contrarient,  hebetale, 
detrude,  malignified,  fiood-lands,  charity-monger,  hibliolatry. 
Some  at  least  of  these  are  not  current  English,  and  yet  they  are 
all  words  properly  formed,  and  if  not  already  in  the  Dictionaries, 
not  unworthy  of  a place  there.  A gentleman  who  has  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  exuberances  of  the  modern  press,  has 
made  a list  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  words  in  frequent  use 
by  good  writers,  which  are  not  to  be  found  among  Dr.  Webster’s 
additions  to  Johnson’s  vocabulary.  The  list  is  exceedingly 
curious,  and  we  shall  indulge  the  reader  vvith  a specimen,  taking 
good  and  bad  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet; 
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ttbatised,  ahlare,  aholitionisls,  absenteeism,  abysmal,  accidentality, 
acclimature,  accordantly,  acherusian,  achromaticity,  achroma- 
tism, acquaintanceship,  acquir ability,  actualize,  adaptedness, 
adducer,  adjacence,  adjustable,  adjustage,  adornment,  adven- 
tureful. The  last  is  Mr.  Bentham’s,  who  has  many  expressive 
and  well-formed  words  on  Saxon  and  Roman  analogies.  Per- 
haps this  curious  list  may  appear  in  the  Appendix.  There  are 
other  words,  not  of  new  formation,  though  part  of  the  current 
language,  which  we  are  surprised  not  to  find.  Emhathe  was 
pointed  out  long  ago  by  Sir  Herbert  Croft  as  an  extraordinary 
omission  in  the  Dictionaries.  Black-art  does  not  occur.  The 
substantive  interjection  paw  is  genuine  English  ; so  is  prial,  a 
contract  of /?a?r-rqya/,  meaning  “ three  of  a kind,”  and  mess,  ” a 
party  of  four.”  Gore,  a term  in  semstresy,  is  found  in  our 
poets  as  well  as  in  common  discourse ; and  semstresy  itself,  we 
submit,  is  genuine  English.  We  cannot  speak  to  the  standing 
of  minim,  a word  of  diplomatics,  but  it  is  so  happily  invented  to 
denote  the  M’s  and  the  N’s  of  the  old  court-hand,  that  it  well 
deserves  a place  in  the  Dictionaries. 

Some  of  Dr.  Webster’s  additions  have  been  the  coinage  of 
the  American  mint.  Virgil  and  Varius  are  no  doubt  entitled  to 
the  same  privilege  with  Cecilius  and  Plautus.  Terms  which 
arise  out  of  their  peculiar  institutions,  or  even  out  of  their  pe-» 
culiar  habits  of  life,  when  they  are  generally  received  throughout 
their  country,  and  are  not,  like  some  of  our  provincial  words, 
confined  to  a small  district,  are  evidently  proper  for  a Dictionary. 
But  let  her  citizens,  let  her  writers  beware.  We  consider  such 
a word  as  Co-bishop  too  vilely  formed  ever  to  be  tolerated.  Some 
kind  of  precedent  might  perhaps  be  found  ; but  bad  precedents 
are  not  to  be  followed.  Rantism  is  still  worse.  It  stands  in 
this  Dictionary  on  the  authority  of  an  American  bishop.  It 
ought  at  least  to  be  Ranterism,  but  we  never  desire  to  see  either. 
Dr.  Webster’s  explanation  is  as  bad  as  the  word.  He  defines 
it,  “ the  practices  or  tenets  of  ranters,”  which  word  ranter  is  it- 
self defined  “ a noisy  talker,  a boisterous  preacher.”  Lengthy 
is  admitted  by  Dr.  Webster,  who  has  one  English  and  three 
American  authorities.  Mr.  Pickering,  a gentleman  of  Boston, 
who  has  written  on  words  supposed  to  be  the  coinage  of  America, 
says  that  the  word  is  of  more  frequent  use  in  England  than  in 
America.  The  history  is  somewhat  remarkable.  When  first 
introduced  into  England,  it  was  as  a specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Americans  were  proceeding  to  debase  our  language. 
It  was  used  not  without  this  reserve  of  meaning,  and  in  this 
manner  we  make  no  doubt  that  lord  Byron  used  it  in  the  pass- 
age quoted  by  Dr,  Webster,  Frequency  of  quotation,  together 
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with  a feeling  of  its  convenience,  for  the  genuine  word  long- 
some  had  fallen  into  disuse,  gradually  reconciled  the  English  to 
it,  and  it  is  no  doubt  sometimes  used  without  a secret  glance  of 
the  mind  to  the  strange  dealings  with  the  English  language 
supposed  to  be  going  on  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  also  a great  number  of  historical  and  geographical 
words,  which  never  before  found  their  place  in  what  was 
entitled  “ A Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.”  If  Ave  write 
Johnsonian,  or  talk  of  a Pittite,  and  a Foxite,  or  a Benthamite, 
a century  at  least  must  roll  over  those  words,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  they  must  be  in  familiar  use  before  they 
can  be  in  a state  for  introduction  into  a Dictionary.  Augean, 
Augustan,  Epicurean,  Herculean,  are  proper  for  a Dictionary : 
they  are  old,  and  they  are  familiar,  and  they  have  senses, 
which  are  not  strictly  and  closely  their  etymological  senses. 
Not  so  Aquitanian,  Acroceraunian,  and  Antosiandrian,  and 
others  in  countless  profusion.  These  have  no  pretension  to  be 
accounted  parts  of  the  English  language ; they  serve  only  to 
swell  a number,  and  raise  a momentary  feeling  of  regard  for  the 
diligence  of  a man  who  runs  up  68,000  to  70,000.  We  wish 
the  English  Editor  had  swept  them  all  away  into  the  great 
limbo  of  an  Encyclopedia  ; and  if  Artotprite,  and  a vast  num- 
ber of  other  words  of  like  form  and  class,  were  to  accompany 
them,  we  should  think  the  Dictionary  relieved  of  a great  mass 
of  quite  irrelevant  and  useless  matter. 

But  the  largest  portion  of  the  new  words  are  terms  of 
Science.  Nothing  is  more  trying  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  Lexicographer  than  these.  One  thing  we  think  indisput- 
able, that  all  words  pertaining  to  science,  or  to  the  arts,  Avhich 
have  been  long  in  use,the  language  of  the  common  people,  and  not 
of  the  philosophers,  such  as  terms  in  mining,  nautical  affairs, 
commerce,  as  they  are  in  all  probability  parts  of  the  traditionary 
language  of  England,  should  be  inserted  and  explained.  We 
entirely  agree  with  Adelung  in  thinking  that  what  Johnson 
says  in  his  Preface  concerning  words  of  this  class,  is  an 
insufficient  apology  for  what  was  perhaps  in  reality  indolence  : 
— “ I could  not  visit  caverns  to  learn  the  miner’s  language,  nor 
take  a voyage  to  perfect  my  skill  in  the  dialect  of  navigation ; 
nor  visit  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of  artificers  to 
gain  the  names  of  wares,  tools,  and  operations,  of  which  no 
mention  is  found  in  books.  What  favourable  accident,  or  easy 
inquiry  brought  within  my  reach  has  not  been  neglected;  but 
it  had  been  an  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up  words  by  courting 
living  information,  and  contesting  with  the  sullenness  of  one, 
and  the  roughness  of  another.”  X^is  is  one  of  the  cases,  in 
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which  Johnson  seeks  to  hide  a defect  by  a figured  and  gaudy 
robe.  But  the  difficulty  is  respecting  terms,  not  of  native 
growth,  the  coinage  of  erudite  men,  and  often,  but  of  recent 
introduction  into  the  vocabulary  of  science  itself : words  formed 
in  the  analogies  of  extinct  languages,  or  even  on  the  name  of  some 

lucky  pepon,  to  whom  a planror  a mineral  had  happened  first  to 
present  itself.  They  cannot  all  be  excluded  ; they  cannot  all 
be  admitted.  That  would  now  be  an  imperfect  Dictionary, 
which  should  not  contain  the  word  oxygen.  Even  rose  and 
lily  are  exotics,  together  with  myrtle,  mignionette,  hyacinth, 
tulip,  mezerion,  and  many  other  words  as  delicate  and  beautiful 
as  are  the  objects  betokened  by  them.  Hydrcngia  and  Dahlia 
are  now  lisped  by  every  lover  of  flowers ; and  if  these  are 
admitted  into  the  Dictionary,  why  exclude  Banksia  and  Hib- 
hertia,  or  even  the  names  of  the  flowers  of  the  latest  importa- 
tion ? There  is  a real  difficulty.  We  suspect  that  no  better  rule 
can  be  found  than  to  refer  them  to  the  question,  whether  the 
word  which  asks  admission  is  one  to  which  the  general  ear  is 
familiar?— an  uncertain  guide  we  admit,  but  perhaps  the  best 
that  can  be  found. 

Dr.  Webster  has  leaned  rather  to  admission  than  rejection. 
He  has  introduced  many  words  which  appear  to  us  not  yet 
entitled  to  a place  in  a Dictionary  ; words  indeed  never  heard 
but  by  those  who  have  gone  deep  into  the  arcana  of  science. 
This  has,  however,  enabled  him  to  introduce  much  information 
into  his  Dictionary,  and  to  give  it  something  of  the  character  of 
a compendious  Encyclopedia  of  the  sciences.  Terms  of  ex- 
ploded sciences,  as  astrology  and  alchemy,  are  sparingly  in- 
serted ; and  we  perceive  that  he.  has  found  no  place  for  the 
words  brought  in  by  the  phrenologists.  By  giving  adjectival 
terminations,  for  which  there  are  authorities,  to  some  of  his 
scientific  terms,  as  didynaniian,  dicotyledonous,  he  has  pre- 
pared them  to  take  their  place  among  genuine  anglicisms. 

II.  When  the  author  of  an  English  Dictionary  has  presented 
us  w'ith  a vocabulary,  founded  on  just  principles,  the  next 
thing  which  is  required  of  him  is,  that  he  show  us  the  words  in 
a correct  Orthography.  This  is  not  so  easily  done  as  it 
may  appear,  for  here  he  himself  may  require  a better  guide  than 
it  is  easy  to  find. 

, great  majority  of  words,  indeed,  there  is  one  esta- 

blished mode  of  writing  them,  which  has  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  educated  part  of  society  for  a century,  or  a cen- 
tury and  a half.  There  are  few  words  for  which  we  can  go 
back  beyond  the  century  and  half,  without  finding  some 
diversity  of  the  mode  of  writing  them.  From  this  no  one 
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ever  departs  without  giving  warning  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
do  so,  and  assigning  reasons  for  the  departure.  In  dealing  with 
these  words,  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  is  evident  and  easy. 
He  may  see  that  the  mode  of  writing  a word  is  not  in  consis- 
tence with  the  etymology,  that  it  varies  from  what  is  usual  in 
words  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  or  that  it  would  be  an 
improvement  if  some  unnecessary  letters  were  withdrawn  ; these 
may  be  all  good  subjects  for  remark  in  his  notice,  of  the  word, 
but  he  cannot  be  at  liberty  to  place  it  in  his  alphabet,  in  a form 
which  is  opposed  to  all  existing  usage. 

But  there  are  many  English  words,  the  orthography  of  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  settled  and  invariable.  We  see  dispalch 
and  despatch,  intreat  and  entreat,  expense  and  expence,  in-^ 
strncter  and  instructor, favor  favour . 

We  go  to  a Dictionary  for  information  upon  this  point;  and  it 
is  reasonably  expected  that  questions  of  orthography  will  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Lexicographer,  and  that  we  shall 
find  in  his  w'ork  that  which  may  serve  to  guide  the  practice. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  content  to  select  that  form  which  appeared 
to  him  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  its  favour,  with- 
out referring  to  the  questions  of  descent  or  of  analogy.  Dr. 
Webster  has  not  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  there.  He  has 
adopted  certain  principles  of  orthography,  to  which  words  of 
dubious  orthography  are  made  to  conform  ; and  he  has  in  some 
instances  gone  so  far  as  to  collect  within  his  net  of  analogy 
some  words,  which  had,  as  far  as  we  know,  hitherto  preserved 
one  invariable  form. 

The  chief  of  his  principles  are  these  : — 

1.  The  words  in  our,  or  or,  as  labour,  labor,  are  made  to 
assume  the  latter  form. 

2.  The  final  k is  omitted  in  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin, 
as  public,  music.  In  this,  he  but  conforms  to  what  has  been 
long  the  established  practice  in  England. 

3.  The  words  defense,  offense,  expense,  and  all  of  that  class 
are  written  with  the  s,  in  conformity  to  their  originals,  and 
in  correspondence  with  the  derivatives,  defensive,  &c. 

4.  Blamable,  abatable,  debatable,,  and  all  similar  words  are 
written  without  the  middle  e. ; except  where  e follows  c or  g,  as 
in  serviceable,  changeable. 

6.  All  verbs  formed  from  the  termination  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs  in  izo,  and  such  as  are  formed  on  the  like  analogy,  are 
written  with  ize ; while  words  from  the  French,  priser  and 
others,  are  made  to  retain  the  s of  their  originals. 

6.  When  a verb  of  two  or  more  syllables  ends  in  a single 
unaccented  consonant,  preceded  by  a single  vowel,  the  final 
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consonant  is  not  doubled  in  the  derivative ; thus  we  have 
equaled,  traveler,  and  some  others. 

Where  words  are  decidedly  of  uncertain  orthography,  these 
rules  perhaps  might  be  admitted  to  guide  the  usage.  But  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  usage  is  divers.  Concerning  other 
words  we  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  bringing  them  to  the 
Procrustes-bed  of  analogy.  It  will  be  long  before  the  public 
eye  is  satisfied  with  endeavor,  savior,  color,  ardor.*  And  if 
once  analogy  is  allowed  to  prevail  against  custom,  how  many 
more  words  are  there  which  will  be  curtailed  of  their  fair  pro- 
^rtions  ? There  is  one  class  of  words  which  we  wonder  that 
Dr.  Webster’s  love  of  uniformity,  did  not  lead  him  to  chastise 
We  mean  the  words  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  cedo.  He  gives 
us  procede,  but  exceed. 

In  fact  this  is  a much  more  difficult  matter  than  on  a hasty 
view  of  it  would  appear’.  There  have  been  various  attempts, 
before  this  of  Dr.  Webster,  to  nrake  our  orthography  moi’e 
stable  ; and  to  reform  it  where  it  was  notor  iously  cor’rupt.  One 
of  the  most  successful  of  these  is  found  in  an  elegant  little 
volume,  printed  but  not  published,  the  EEPI  MOTSIKHS  of 
Plutarch  translated,  12mo.  1822.  The  author,  the  rev.  J.  H. 
Bromby,  of  Hull,  adopts  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  Webster  in  writing  labor,  &c.  Ritson, 
we  may  observe,  was  also  one  who  in  modern  times  has  sought 
to  refot"m  the  orthography.  He,  on  the  contrary,  would  retain 
the  u in  all  words  of  this  class,  writing  even  Editour.  Per- 
haps a r’eference  to  the  historical  question,  whether  we  had  the 
word  originally  from  the  Latin  or  the  French,  would  be,  after  all 
the  best  guide ; and  it  w’ould  leave  us  with  the  advantage  of 
this  graceful  variety. 

2.  He  retains  the  Teutonic  er,  in  lieu  of  the  Pelasgic  or,  in 
jerbal  nouns  which  have  their  root  in  the  English  verb  — cm/- 
'tivater,  instructer,  iranslater.  Dr.  Webster  in  these  words 
adheres  to  the  modern  usage,  and  writes  cultivator,  &c. 

3.  Of  active  participles,  and  participials  from  Latin  verbs,  not 
of  the  first  conjugation,  he  has  made  the  final  syllable  ent  ; and 
of  nouns  similarly  derived  ence,  and  eusy : — ascendent , depen- 
dent, dependence.  Here  also  Dr.  Webster  agrees  with  him. 

4.  Defense,  expense,  &c.  as  by  Dr.  Webster. 

5.  Verbs  from  cedo,  uniformly  in  cede. 

6.  Adjectives  from  etus,  in  ete,  as  complete. 

7.  From  orius  or  the  radical  noun  in  or,  in  ory,  as  accessory, 

8.  From  abihs,  together  with  all  those  that  are  formed  from 


• In  works  edited  by  Mr.  Valpy,  the  u is  always  excluded. — Ed, 
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the  English  verb,  in  as  estimable,  comer  table.  Dr.  Web- 
ster has  convertible. 

9.  From  ibilis,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  the  English 
verb  in  ibte,  visible,  discernible. 

10.  The  initial  syllable  in  from  the  Latin,  which  had  given 
place  to  the  French  en,  he  has  restored : inlarge,  inquire. 

11.  As  also  the  syllable  ti  in  the  middle  of  words  where  the 
sound  had  occasioned  the  substitution  of  ci : antient,  negotiate. 

These  are  the  suggestions  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  they 
well  deserve  to  be  known  beyond  the  confined  circle  to  which 
the  modesty  of  the  author  has  restricted  them.  They  are  well 
considered,  sound,  practicable,  and  gentle.  Still  there  is  a 
word  well  known  to  the  learners  of  grammars.  Exception,  and  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  any  real  inconvenience  if  we  admit  excep- 
tions to  our  orthographical  analogies. 

Dr.  Webster  has  a few  words,  in  which  he  is  very  adventurous 
in  his  orthography.  Thus,  instead  of  bridegroom,  we  have 
bridegoom,  as  being  the  successor  of  the  Saxon  bpiybguma. 
No  doubt  the  r may  be  a corruption,  though  something  may  be 
said  on  etymological  grounds  for  groom : but  bridegroom  has 
so  long  been  established,  that  it  ought  to  have  stood  in  the 
alphabet,  and  bridegoom  assuredly  ought  not  to  have  been 
there.  Dr.  Webster  gives  bridegroom  with  a reference  to 
bridegoom,  but  the  English  editor,  with  better  taste  and  judg- 
ment, has  rejected  bridegoom,  and  given  what  Dr.  Webster 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  under  the  proper  word  bridegroom. 
Dr.  Webster  inserts  in  his  alphabet  icland  as  well  as  island, 
and  higlith  as  well  as  height.  Partial  reforms  of  this  kind  do 
no  good.  He  is  not,  we  suppose,  prepared  to  restore  leng 
where  we  now  have  long,  or  to  make  the  substantive,  longth  in 
conformity  to  the  modern  form  of  the  adjective,  or  rather  verb 
from  w'hich  it  springs,  long.  Alas ! for  much  of  our  fine 
poetry,  if  any  great  change  ever  takes  place  in  the  orthography 
of  the  language. 

There  is  one  point  in  respect  of  the  orthography  to  which  we 
think  that  more  attention  should  be  paid.  We  mean  that  lost 
orthographies,  when  there  is  in  them  any  thing  which  is  re- 
markable, should  be  preserved  in  a dictionary.  Thus,  for 
instance,  statue  is  often  found  iia  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethian 
period,  and  even  down  to  the  Revolution,  written  statua.  This 
shows  its  origin,  and  it  shows  also  how  we  ought  to  read  the 
word  when  we  meet  with  it  in  Shakespeare,  and  not  attempt  to 
mend  his  supposed  imperfect  metre  by  the  introduction  of 
some  unmeaning  monosyllable. 

III.  The  want  of  exact  conformity  between  Orthography  and 
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Pronunciation,  renders  it  necessary  that  a dictionary  should 
afford  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  words  are  to 
be  pronounced,  or  on  what  is  called  the  Orthoepy  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

The  cause  of  this  want  of  conformity  between  the  written 
word,  and  the  sound  of  which  it  is  the  representative,  seems 
to  lie  in  that  constant  effort  after  supposed  refinement,  which 
has  been  a part  of  the  English  character  for  many  centuries. 
We  have  been  ashamed  of  the  rough  sounds  uttered  by  our 
forefathers,  and  of  what  some  one  contemptuously  calls  the 
Dutch  origin  of  our  language.  We  would  be  more  like  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Italian.  Speech  being  more  easily  changed 
than  writing,  the  changes  in  speech  have  outrun  those  in  writ- 
ing, and  in  many  words  we  speak  in  a mitigated  manner,  while 
we  write  in  that  which  is  antient  and  accustomed. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  languages.  The  Frenchman  does 
not  actually  utter  the  sound  which  the  written  word  represents ; 
and  it  would  be  as  absurd  in  us,  as  in  him,  to  seek  to  make 
great  alterations  in  our  orthography,  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
sound,  or  in  our  utterance  to  make  it  conform  to  the  orthography. 
There  is  a conventional  agreement,  which  is  easily  understood 
by  all  who  are  native  to  either  language. 

But  the  writer  of  a dictionary,  who  wishes  his  work  to  be 
useful  to  the  world  at  large,  will  endeavour  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  children,  of  j)ersons  who  have  few  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  conversation  of  educated  men,  of  those  who  live 
remote  from  the  scenes  in  which  the  language  is  spoken  in  its 
purity,  and  even  of  foreigners, — an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
words  are  spoken,  when  there  is  a great  want  of  congruity 
between  the  written  word  and  the  word  uttered.  This  has 
usually  been  done  by  annexing  to  the  word  itself  another  word, 
made  up  of  letters  which  in  their  union  more  nearly,  and  per- 
haps exactly,  represented  the  sound  of  which  the  original 
word  is  the  conventional  representative.  We  have  seen  very 
strange-Iooking  lackeys  thus  waiting  upon  their  masters, 
tingktyur,  mjuktaal,  iriqjthollodschi,  and  ardzhyz.  Tire  i-eader 
would  hardly  guess  what  word  is  concealed  in  the  last  we 
have  named.  Adelung  tells  us  that  it  is  our  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing orgies.  Dr.  Webster  has  an  edifying  list  of  words  of 
this  kind,  collected  from  Pronouncing  Dictionaries.  They  are 
intended  to  show  that  there  is  variety  in  the  previous  author- 
ities on  this  subject.  There  is  in  fact  some  variety  in 
the  mode  in  which  particular  words,  and  even  classes  of  syl- 
lables, are  pronounced  by  the  most  correct  speakers.  When 
Captain  Basil  Hall  corrected  the  American  school-mistress, 
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who  appealed  to  him  if  one  of  her  scholars  had  not  repeated  a 
little  poem  with  all  due  discretion  in  the  pronunciation^  in  the 
words  combat  and  chivalry,  he  would  no  doubt,  when  he  re- 
turned home,  find  many  persons  in  England,  and  educated 
persons  too,  pronouncing  those  words  as  the  little  girl  pro- 
nounced them.  The  common  word  virtue  is  differently  pro- 
nounced by  persons  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  nicety  and 
correctness  of  their  pronunciation.  It  is  the  fashion  to  pro- 
nounce the  substantive  xvind  with  the  i short ; but  we  have 
many  couplets  in  which  it  rhymes  to  such  words  as  find.  It  is 
in  pronunciation  as  in  orthography — all  is  not  settled. 

Dr.  Webster’s  plan  of  representing  the  mode  in  which  words  are 
pronounced,  is,  on  the  whole,  simpler  and  better  than  any  before 
adopted.  His  page  is  not  disfigured  by  the  appearance  of  such 
ill-looking  vocables  as  are  sometimes  made  to  represent  the 
sounds  in  other  dictionaries.  Occasionally  w'e  have  the  word  in 
a second  orthography,  as  communion,  cornmunyon  : but  more 
commonly  all  that  is  needful  is  done  by — 1,  the  use  of  an  accent, 
as  in  del'egate:  2,  marking  some  of  the  vowels  as  long  or  short; 
and  3,  annexing  particular  marks  to  certain  letters,  which 
indicate  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  in  a certain  manner, 
previously  described. 

We  have  observed  nothing  peculiar,  nothing  fantastical,  in 
Dr.  Webster’s  orthoepy.  He  rejects  that  sound  of  the  u to 
which  the  authority  of  Sheridan  gave  a temporary  popularity, 
by  which  virtue  became  vert-shue.  The  only  remarkable  devia- 
tion from  the  usual  mode  of  speaking  which  we  have  observed, 
is  in  the  word  horizon,  which  he  would  have  spoken  with  the  i 
short : this  is  contrary  to  usage,  and  there  is  no  advantage  in 
the  change.  It  does,  however,  appear  to  have  been  an  old 
pronunciation  of  the  word  : — 

“The  lotos  dives,  deeper  and  deeper  ay. 

Till  midnight;  then  remounteth  toward  day; 

But  not  above  the  water,  till  the  sun. 

Do  re-ascend  above  the  horizon.” 

Sylvester’s  Du  Bnrtas,  week  1,  day  3. 

IV.  There  is  no  information  for  which  the  educated  portion 
of  society  so  often  apply  to  a Dictionary  as  that  which  respects 
the  origin  and  history  of  words,  or  what,  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  term,  is  included  in  Etymology.  Few 
return  satisfied  from  an  application  to  Johnson.  There  are 
some  additions  in  this  department  in  the  improved  edition  by 
Mr.  Todd  : but  the  most  abundant  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  this  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Webster’s. 
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The  English  language  consists  of  two  grand  divisions.  The 
largest  and  most  interesting  portion  is  that  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  our  Saxon  forefathers,  which  has  been,  little 
changed,  the  language  of  the  common  people  since  the  Con- 
quest; which  before  that  event  was  the  language  of  court  and 
people  ; and  which  was  spoken  by  our  whole  nation  before  tlie 
time  of  our  settlement  in  England,  when  we  were  wanderers  in 
the  great  forest  of  Germany,  The  second  portion  consists  of  a 
great  assemblage  of  words  introduced  from  all  people,  and 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues,  many  by  our  scholars, 
and  many  by  our  travellers,  but  many,  perhaps  the  most,  by 
the  persons  who  translated  from  other  languages,  and  who 
found  not,  or  supposed  they  found  not,  in  the  native  language 
of  England  terms  which  were  precisely  equivalent  to  the  original 
before  them.  There  is  what  may  be  considered  a third  division  : 
words  which  have  been  formed  by  derivation  or  composition, 
either  in  the  Saxon  department  or  the  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment, and  sometimes  by  a corrupt  union  of  the  two. 

In  respect  of  the  words  in  the  first  department,  it  has  been 
usual  to  say,  that  the  English  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon. 
The  more  correct  expression  would  be,  is  a Saxon  word  still  in 
use.  The  slight  changes  in  the  orthography  are  not  material  in 
this  respect.  It  has  also  been  usual  in  Dictionaries  to  produce 
the  Saxon  word,  and  there  to  leave  it.  But  this  is  in  fact  no 
etymology  at  all.  It  is  at  best  mere  orthography  ; a representa- 
tion of  the  different  literal  elements  by  wdiich  the  same  word 
has  been  represented  at  different  ])eriods  by  the  same  nation. 
The  etymology  is  all  beyond  this  ; and  the  essence  of  the  sub- 
ject lies  in  this  question.  Why  did  our  Saxon  ancestors— that 
is,  why  did  we — adopt  that  particular  combination  of  letters  to 
express  that  particular  idea?  x\  question,  often,  to  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  return  an  answer,  and  a question  which 
must  often  be  left  unanswered.  But  the  time  is  gone  by  when 
inquiries  of  this  nature  are  to  be  met  by  the  ridicule  of  Swift, 
or  when  it  is  to  be  seriously  maintained  that  there  can  be 
nothing  sound  in  the  higher  etymology. 

Where  that  question  is  not  the  one  proposed,  there  can  he 
nothing  which  deserves  the  name  of  etymology.  Why  is  corn 
called  corn,  wheat,  wheat,  and  the  harvest  the  harvest  ? When 
this  can  be  shown  in  a manner  which  leaves  the  mind  in  no 
state  of  dubitation,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  gratifying  ; 
and  a considerable  collection  of  facts  of  this  kind  opens  views 
of  the  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  modes  of  life  of  human  beings 
in  the  remotest  times,  who  have  left  no  other  memorial  of  them- 
selves but  the  words  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  tlieir  pos- 
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terity ; and  even  opens  views  of  their  laws,  liberties,  and 
religion.  It  lets  in  light  upon  the  varieties  of  character  in 
nations  inhabiting  different  climates  : we  see  through  it  what 
circumstance  most  forcibly  struck  the  minds  of  different  people 
contemplating  the  same  object.  We  believe  that  we  are  here 
but  at  the  beginning  of  knowledge ; that  there  are  a multitude 
of  etymological  facts,  that  will  be  discovered  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  already  in  our  possession  ; and  that  there  will 
be  classifications  of  these  facts,  and  the  discovery  of  general 
principles,  which  will  surprise  and  delight  as  much  as  the 
advances  which  are  making  towards  the  explanation  of  the 
nail-head,  the  arrow-head,  and  the  hieroglyphic  characters. 
Dr.  Webster  has  adopted  the  right  mode  in  the  Comparative 
Tables,  of  wdiich  he  speaks  in  his  Introduction  : and  it  is  heartily 
to  be  wished  that  his  countrymen  may  afford  him  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  give  to  the  public  those  great  general  principles, 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  words,  as  placed  in  his  Tables, 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  his  mind. 

In  investigating  the  origin  of  our  antient  words.  Dr.  Webster 
has  made  great  use  of  the  congenerous  languages  of  modern 
Europe.  This  was  right ; and  it  is  the  first  time  that  this  has 
been  done  to,  any  extent  for  the  English  language.  How  suc- 
cessfully, the  few  extracts  which  we  give  from  the  work  will 
shew  ; but  we  must  apprize  the  reader,  that  before  he  can  fully 
enter  into  the  merit  of  them,  he  should  peruse  the  Introduction 
to  the  Dictionary,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  intelligible 
abstract  within  our  limits  : — 

1.  Hazel.  Sax.  haepel,  ahatorcap;  haepl,  hasel ; hmpl-nuCu, 
hazel-nut;  German,  hasel ; Dutch,  hazelaar ; Dan.  fiassel, 
Jiassel-ndd ; Swed.  hasscl.  By  the  Saxon  it  appears  that  the 
word  signifies  a cap,  and  the  name  of  the  nut  a cap-nut. 

2.  Nut.  Sax.  hnut;  Dutch,  noot;  Germ.nuss;  Swed.  not ; 
Dan.  nbdd;  Irish,  cnudh  ; Welch,  cna,  cnau.  It  seems  to  be 
allied  to  knot,  a bunch  or  hard  lump. 

3.  Dress.  Fr.  dresser,  to  make  straight,  to  set  up,  to  erect ; 
Armoric,  drecta,  dreczein ; Ital.  rizzare,  to  erect,  to  make 
straight ; dirizzare,  to  direct,  to  address  ; Span,  enderezar  ; 
Port,  enderecar,  to  direct ; Norm,  adrescer,  to  redress.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  make  straight,  to  strain  or  stretch  to 
straightness.  The  It.  rizzare  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from 
ritto,  straight,  upright ; Latin  erectus,  rectus,  from  erigo,  rego. 

4.  Dragon.  Lat.  t/raco ; Gr.  SpoKwv  ; It.  dragone  ; Fr.  dragon; 

Dutch,  draak  ; German,  drache ; Irish,  draic  or  draig ; Welsh, 
draig;  Swed.  Jra/rc;  drage.  The  origin  of  this  word  is 

not  obvious.  In  Irish  drag  is  fire  ; in  Welsh,  dragon  is  a leader. 
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chief,  or  sovereign,  from  dragiaw,  to  draw.  In  Scotch  the  word 
signifies  a paper-kite,  as  also  in  Danish ; probably  from  the 
notion  of  flying  or  shooting  along,  like  a fiery  meteor.  In  Welsh, 
draig  is  rendered  by  Owen  a procreator  or  generating  principle* 
a fiery  serpent,  a dragon,  and  the  Supreme ; and  the  plural 
dreigiau,  silent  lightnings,  dreigiaw,  to  lighten  silently.  Hence 
I infer  that  the  word  originally  signified  a shooting  meteor  in 
the  atmosphere,  a fiery  meteor,  and  hence  a fiery  or  flying 
serpent,  from  a root,  which  signified  to  shoot  or  draw  out. 

6.  King.  Sax.  cyng,  cynij  or  cyuinS ; German,  konig ; 
Dutch,  koning ; Swedish,  konimgy  kiuig ; Danish,  kouoe  • 
Welsh,  cun,  a chief  or  leader,  one  that  attracts  or  draws.  ° If 
the  Welsh  word  is  the  same,  or  of  the  same  family,  it  proves  that 
the  primary  sense  is  a leader  or  guide,  or  one  who  goes  before, 
for  the  radical  sense  of  the  verb  must  be  to  draw.  It  coincides 
in  elements  with  the  Irish  cean,  head,  and  with  the  Oriental 
khan,  or  kaun.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  a head,  a 
leader. 

6.  Mood.  Goth.  anger  ; Sax.  Sw.  ClOob,  the  mind,  a 

lofty  mind,  pride,  violence  ; mobij,  proud,  spirited  ; German, 
miith,  mind,  mood,  courage,  mettle,  spirit;  Dutch,  moed ; 
Danish,  7nood,  mod,  heart,  courage,  mettle.  We  observe  these 
words  unite  the  sense  of  mind  with  that  of  spirit,  courage,  anoer, 
for  the  primary  sense  is  derived  from  moving,  driving  or  rushincr 
forward,  or  from  exciting.  We  observe  analogous  cases  in  the 
Latin  atiimus,  and  Greek  Ovpog. 

/.  Husband.  Sax.  hupbonba ; hup,  house,  and  buenb,  a 
farmer  or  cultivator,  or  an  inhabitant,  from  byan,  to  inhabit  or 
till,  contracted  from  bujian;  Danish,  huusbonde ; Swedish, 
husbonde;  Swedish,  ; Danish,  to  build;  Dutch, 

bouioen  ; German,  bauen,  to  build,  to  till,  to  plow  or  cultivate  ; 
German,  bauer,  a builder,  a countryman,  a clown,  a rustic,  a 
boor;  Dutch,  buur,  the  last  component  part  of  neighbor.  Band, 
bond,  in  this  word,  is  the  participle  of  buan,  byan,  that  is] 
buenb,  occupying,  tilling;  and  husband  is  the  farmer  or  inhabit- 
ant of  the  house,  in  Scottish,  a farmer;  thence  the  sense  of 
husbandry.  It  had  no  relation  primarily  to  marriage;  but 
among  the  common  people,  a woman  calls  her  consort,  my  man, 
and  the  man  calls  his  wife,  my  woman,  as  in  Hebrew,  and  in 
this  instance,  the  farmer  or  occupier  of  the  house,  or  the  builder, 
was  called  my  farmer  ; or  by  some  other  means,  husband  came 
to  denote  the  consort  of  the  female  head  of  the  family. 

These  are  admirable  articles  ; and  he  must  be  very  insensible 
of  the  value  of  literary  favours  such  as  these,  who  does  not 
regard  the  venerable  author  with  respect  and  gratitude. 
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In  the  second,  or  modern  division  of  our  language,  there  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Webster’s  Dictionary  much  etymological  lore. 
He  gives  the  word  as  it  appears  among  the  people  from  whom 
we  have  borrowed  it;  but  in  many  instances  he  does  not  stop 
there.  He  inquires  from  whence  that  nation  derived  it,  and  he 
performs  for  that  part  of  another  language  what  he  has  done  for 
all  the  Saxon  part  of  our  own.  Thus,  extricate,  is  evidently 
from  the  Latin  extrico,  and  with  giving  that  information  most 
writers  of  Dictionaries  would  rest  satisfied.  Not  so  Dr.  Webster. 
He  shows  the  probable  affinity  of  trico,  the  lost  simple  verb, 
of  which  extrico  is  a compound,  with  the  Greek  rpixog, 
hair  or  bush  of  hair,  from  interweaving,  intangling,  whence 
the  Italian  treccia,  ‘a  lock  of  hair,’  the  French  tricoter  ‘to  weave,’ 
and  (richer  ‘ to  cheat ;’  and  the  English  trick  and  intrigue. — 
Column  is  the  Latin  columna,  but  he  does  not  leave  it  there, 
but  shows  a Celtic  parent  of  Columna  still  remaining  in  the 
Welsh  colon,  ‘ a stalk  or  stem,  a prop,’  whence  colovyn,  ‘ a 
column;’  and  in  the  Irish  colbh,  ‘ a stalk.’  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, add  that  there  are  multitudes  of  words  in  this  department, 
as  there  are  indeed  in  the  other  department,  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

But  in  respect  of  the  modern  words  of  the  English  language, 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Webster  had  given  us  some 
information  of  another  kind.  We  should  have  valued  the  Dic- 
tionary more  if  it  had  shown  us  when  these  words  were  assimi- 
lated, or  the  class  of  writers,  or  even  the  individuals,  by  whom 
they  were  first  introduced.  Much  might  be  done  in  this  depart- 
ment of  English ' philology,  by  a careful  perusal  of  our  older 
writers  ; for  the  great  influx  of  new  words  which  kept  their 
ground,  took  place  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  in  the  age 
before  it.  There  are  also  many  occasional  notices  in  our  writers 
of  the  history  of  these  new  words.  Thus,  Sir  Thomas  Elyott, 
writing  in  1534,  speaks  of  the  now  familiar  V!Ox6.‘a,  frugality, 
temperance,  sobriety,  and  magnanimity , as  being  then  notdn 
general  use  in  England.  Fuller  tells  us  that  the  word  plunder 
was  first  introduced  by  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ; Roger  North  that  the  word 
mob  originated  in  a certain  club  in  London,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IL,  where  it  was  used  facetiously  for  the  mobile  vulgus. 
Admiraltji  was  first  used  among  the  retainers  of  the  Lord 
Admiral  Seymour,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  son  of  one  of  them. 
Tarrier,  in  a poet  contemporary  with  Shakespear,  appears  wdth  a 
marginal  explanation  as  being  an  unusual  word.  Skates  is 
called  a Dutch  word  by  a writer  of  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  and 
at  no  more  distant  period  than  that  reign,  hurricane,  portrait, 
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sympathy,  are  often  found  printed  in  such  a manner,  as  to  show 
that  they  were  not  perfectly  naturalized.  Tour  is  printed  tour 
as  late  as  1712.  Selfish  we  owe  to  the  Puritans  ; and  the  word 
Puritan  itself  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Parsons,  the 
Jesuit.  Deism  was  a word  scarcely  known  in  England  in  1692, 
when  Bentley  published  his  Sermon  on  “The  Folly  of  Atheism, 
and  (what  is  now  called)  Deism.”  Information  of  this  kind  is 
all  matter  for  a Dictionary. 

It  would  also  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  Dictionary,  if 
information  of  this  kind  had  been  given  respecting  the  terms  of 
science.  We  have  them  all  traced  very  satisfactorily  to  their  ety- 
mological base,  and  the  explanations  of  them  are  full  and  instruc- 
tive ; but  we  should  have  liked  to  have  known  whose  invention 
they  were,  and  the  time  when  they  first  gained  admittance  into 
the  nomenclature  of  science. 

On  the  third  class  of  words,  the  derivatives  and  compounds 
formed  within  ourselves,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  the  etymo- 
logical part  of  a Dictionary.  They  for  the  most  part  speak 
their  own  history,  as  far  as  their  formation  goes  ; but,  if  the  poeti- 
cal compounds  are  introduced  at  all,  it  should  have  been  shown 
in  what  poet  they  first  appeared  ; and  the  vai’ious  processes  of 
composition,  and  derivation  found  in  this  department  of  the 
language,  it  seems  to  us,  should  have  been  more  lucidly  ex- 
hibited. 

V.  The  Senses  in  which  words  are  used  is  the  next  kind  of 
information  which  is  reasonably  sought  at  the  hands  of  the 
maker  of  a Dictionary  ; that  is,  what  are  the  ideas  which  the 
vocable  is  customarily  used  to  express. 

If  the  rule  had  been  one  idea  one  word,  there  would  in  this  be 
no  great  difficulty  ; and  originally  that  was  the  case.  But  there 
has  been  great  extension  of  the  meaning  of  many  of  our  words, 
and  they  have  been  applied  by  metaphor  to  so  many  objects, 
which  resembled  that  of  which  they  were  at  first  the  representa- 
tive, that  the  senses  are  very  numerous,  and  we  can  never  be 
sure  that  we  have  gathered  them  all. 

Dr,  Johnson  in  this  department  greatly  eased  the  labour  of  all 
his  successors.  With  little  or  no  assistance  from  those  who 
preceded  him,  he  has  gathered  an  inconceivable  number  of  sig- 
nifications, leaving,  however,  (as  what  can  be  perfect  ?)  still 
many  that  were  in  use,  to  be  collected  by  the  more  close  ob- 
servers, who  have  followed  him. 

Still  in  this  department  of  English  lexicography,  the  great 
labour  has  been  performed  by  him,  and  the  first  honours  are  due 
to  him.  There  may  be  deficiencies, — there  may  be  superfluities, 
•—he  may  even  sometimes  have  mistaken  for  new  senses,  what 
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ill  fact  arises  from  the  connection  of  his  word  with  others  in  the 
sentence,  (as  he  certainly  sometimes  does  in  his  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  particle  with  only  the  antient lights),  but  still  we  must 
regard  with  the  highest  respect  the  diligence  in  the  collection  of 
them,  no  less  than  the  felicity  of  the  description  of  them. 

Dr.  Webster  shows  throughout  this  department  of  his  work, 
that  he  has  not  been  disposed  to  follow  Johnson  with  the  servi- 
lity which  is  manifested  in  the  vocabulary  department.  He  has 
evidently  given  no  small  portion  of  thought  to  the  consideration, 
of  what  senses  were  so  independent  of  others  as  to  be  fairly  con- 
sidered senses  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Dictionary,  and  his  whole 
system  of  explanation  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  result  of 
thought.  The  consequence  is,  that  some  of  Johnson’s  senses 
have  disappeared.  We  have  also  senses  not  admitted  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  senses  which  we  must  suppose  had  escaped  the  re- 
search of  his  pi’edecessor.  Dr.  Webster  says,  that  his  new  senses 
amount  to  30,000  ; but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of 
them  are  the  senses  given  of  words  which  were  not  within  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  not  thought  worthy  of  admission,  or 
which  have  come  into  use  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  next  thing  is  to  describe  the  senses  with  brevity  and 
clearness,  Dr.  Johnson  has  in  this  set  a noble  example  to  all 
who  shall  attempt  to  frame  a Dictionary.  Here  and  there  may 
be  something  that  shall  provoke  a smile, — it  was  perhaps  in- 
tended to  do  so — and  there  may  be  instances  in  which  the  de- 
finition or  the  description  may  be  a little  too  refined  for  ordinary 
readers  ; there  may  also  be  failures  : — but  these  are  spots  only. 
Too  much  praise  can  never  be  bestowed  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  part  of  his  work  is  in  the  main  executed.  Dr. 
Webster  has  sometimes  borrowed  the  explanations  of  Dr.  John- 
son ; and  when  he  has  been  called  to  define  or  to  describe  with- 
out assistance  from  his  great  predecessor,  we  can  perceive  that 
the  spirit  of  Johnson  has  its  influence  over  him,  and  we  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  clearness,  terseness,  and  com- 
pleteness, he  comes  not  far  behind  the  great  master  in  this  art. 
When  he  has  substituted  his  own  definitions  or  descriptions  for 
those  of  Johnson,  in  the  instances  in  which  we  have  compared 
them,  we  see  no  reason  to  regret  the  change ; and  there  is  not 
only  a manifest,  but  a vast,  improvement  in  all  the  words  per- 
taining to  science.  These  are  so  full  of  information,  so  admir- 
ably given,  that  we  must  present  the  reader  with  a specimen. 

1.  Earth.  In  Chemistry,  the  term  earth  was  till  lately  em- 
ployed to  denote  a simple  elementary  body  or  substance,  taste- 
less, inodorous,  uninflammable  and  infusible.  But  it  has  also 
been  applied  to  substances  which  have  a very  sensible  alkaline 
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taste,  as  lime.  The  primitive  earths  are  reckoned  ten  in  num- 
ber, viz.  silex,  alumin,  lime,  magnesia,  baryte,  strontian,  zircon, 
glucin,  yttria  and  thorina.  Recent  experiments  prove  that  most 
or  all  of  these  are  compounds  of  oxygen  with  bases,  some  of 
which  appear  to  possess  the  properties  of  metals.  In  this  case 
the  earths  are  to  be  considered  as  metallic  oxyds. 

2.  Trap.  In  mineralogy,  a name  given  to  rocks  characterised 
by  a columnar  form,  or  whose  strata  or  beds  have  the  form  of 
steps,  or  a series  of  stairs.  Kirwan  gives  this  name  to  two  fa- 
milies of  basalt.  It  is  now  employed  to  designate  a rock  or 
aggregate,  in  which  hornblend  predominates,  but  it  conveys  no 
definite  idea  of  any  one  species  ; and  under  this  term  are  com- 
prehended hornblend,  hornblend  slate,  greenstone,  greenstone 
slate,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  wacky,  clinkstone  porphyry,  and 
perhaps  hypersthene  rock,  augite  rock,  and  some  varieties  of 
sienite. 

3.  Prussic.  The  prussic  acid  is  a compound  of  kyanogen  or 
cyanogen,  prussic  gas  and  hydrogen,  and  hence  called  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  poisons  known. 

The  truly  philosophical  arrangement  of  the  senses  is  a work 
yet  to  be  performed.  There  is  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  Johnson, 
and  far  less  than  we  could  desire  in  Dr.  Webster.  He  does’ 
indeed,  profess  to  give  what  he  regards  the  root-sense  the 
priority,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  the  secondary  senses,  which 
follow,  proceeded  immediately  from  the  root-sense,  or  from 
senses  themselves  derivative  ; nor  have  we,  except  in  a few  rare 
instances,  any  attempt  at  showing  how  the  more  modern  senses 
grew  out  of  the  root-sense,  or  any  other  representation  of  the 
several  species  of  ryhich  the  root-sense  is  often  the  genus. 

A want  of  acquaintance  with  early  senses  is  frequently  appa- 
rent. Thus  of  apparel,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  as 
applied  to  dress,  it  is  but  a specific,  the  generic  sense  being  the 
keeping  any  thing  in  nice  order,  as  a house,  a farm,  and  that  it 
was  so  used  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  What  we  now  call  a 
cannon,  is  only  one  species  of  the  old  cannon  which  was  used 
no  longer  ago  than  the  time  of  James  1st.,  for  the  barrels  of  guns, 
pistols,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  pieces  of  ordnance. 
Christen  was  used  in  the  sense  of  making  Christian  ; and  as 
applied  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  is  but  a specific.  Moment 
was  formerly  a defined  sub-division  of  the  hour. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  have  examined  every  article  in 
this  large  Dictionary  ; but  in  those  which  we  have  examined,  we 
have  seen  reason  in  the  main  to  admire  the  accuracy  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  Dr.  Webster’s  acquaintance  with  the  usage  of  terms. 
Even  those  which  relate  to  peculiar  institutions  of  England,  the 
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law-terms  for  instance,  are  explained  as  well  as  they  could  be  by 
a native.  The  language  of  blazonry,  we  perceive,  is  little 
understood  in  America.  We  are  told  that  the  chief  " represents 
a man’s  head.”  The  ogress  is  not  a cannon-ball  ; but  this  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  Gibbon’s  notion  of  the  heraldric  ogress, 
who  very  fairly  confounds  it  with  the  ogresses  of  fairy-land. 

VI.  We  proceed  in  the  last  place  to  speak  of  authorities. 
There  is  in  this  respect  a great  difference  between  the  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Webster  and  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  In  the  latter  the 
senses  are  supported  by  a great  array  of  authorities.  They  are 
selected  from  our  great  writers  with  admirable  judgment.  They 
are  flowers  of  English  literature  set  in  this  great  garden  of 
words  ; and  if  he  who  consults  the  Dictionary  finds  not  always 
that  of  which  he  was  in  search,  he  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
regaled  with  their  fragrance,  and  delighted  with  their  beauty. 
People  have  been  heard  to  declare  that  they  knew  not  a more 
entertaining  book  than  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  A valuable  moral 
purpose  is  also  answered  ; for  the  quotations  often  convey 
admirable  instruction.  The  question  is,  whether  they  are  in 
place  in  a work  of  lexicography;  whether,  as  Dr.  Webster 
asks,  we  need  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  word  hand.  But 
Johnson  amuses  and  instructs  by  his  quotations  under  that 
word  ; and  we  profess  that  we  should  part  with  his  authorities 
with  regret. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  there  are  more  than  are 
required  by  the  just  exigencies  of  a dictionary.  An  authority, 
we  think,  should  be  given  for  every  distinct  sense;  sometimes 
more  than  one;  but  to  make  a Dictionary  complete,  there  should 
be  at  least  one  authority,  or,  if  it  be  a word  of  speech,  not  of 
writing,  it  should  be  shown  in  what  glossary  it  has  been  found.* 


• We  can  conceive  of  words  l)eino-  entitled  to  a place  in  a dictionary  for 
whicli  the  authority  of  a great  writer  cannot  be  produced.  And  in' fact 
there  are  many  such.  Terms  of  seamanship,  for  instance  5 terms  of  com- 
merce j and  some  trivial  words.  The  universal  use,  or  the  use  by  a great 
multitude  of  persons  speaking  the  language,  may  be,  in  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  a better  authority  than  a single  writer,  however  eminent ; and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  such  a word  as  sleut,  for  instance,  has  a far  better 
claim  to  admission  than  noctivagation,  or  Sir  Thomas  Brown’s  discalcea- 
tion,  though  no  written  authority  can  perhaps  be  produced  for  it.  The 
archaical  terms  preserved  in  speech,  but  scarcely  ever  found  in  vwiting, 
should  all  be  collected.  Something  has  been  done  by  the  compilers  of 
provincial  glossaries.  The  words  found  in  the  North  of  England  have 
been  collected  by  Willan,  Brockett,  Carr,  Hunter,  and  others.  Mr.  Wil- 
braham  has  collected  the  Cheshire  words ; Mr.  Forby  and  Alajor  Moor  the 
East-Anglian  words;  and  Mr.  Jennings  those  of  Somerset.  We  wish 
there  were  more  of  these  small  and  really  entertaining  volumes.  The 
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Dr.  Johnson  is  too  abundant ; but  Dr.  Webster,  we  think,  is 
here  defective.  He  has  authorities,  but  thejr  are  sparingly 
given,  and  they  are  sometimes  not  found  when  they  are  most 
wanted. 

Dr.  Webster  has  retained  some  of  Johnson’s  authorities ; 
better  could  not  easily  be  found.  But  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  Dictionary  in  the  department  of  authorities  is,  that  they  are 
very  frequently  given  from  American  writers.  He  writes  with 
a patriotic  feeling  : — “ I do  not  indeed  expect  to  add  celebrity 
to  the  names  of  Franklin,  Washington,  Adams,  Jay,  Madison, 
Marshall, Ramsay, Dwight,  Smith, Trumbull,  Hamilton, Belknap, 
Ames,  Mason,  Kent,  Hare,  Silliman,  Cleaveland,  Walsh,  Irving” 
(why — why  is  Dr.  Channing  omitted?),  “and  many  other  Ame- 
ricans distinguished  by  their  writings  or  by  their  science  ; but 
it  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  lean  place  them  as  author- 
ities, on  the  same  page  with  those  of  Boyle,  Hooker,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Addison,  Ray,  Milner,  Cowper,  Davy,  Thomson,  and 
Jameson.” — Preface.  But  if  new  authorities  were  to  be  sought, 
we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  writings  of  Parr,  and  of 
Johnson  himself,  are  remarkable  for  that  precision  in  the  use  of 
words,  which  is  most  especially  to  be  desired  in  a writer,  whose 
sentences  are  to  stand  as  authorities  in  a Dictionary ; and  that 
there  are  many  noble  sentences,  full  of  eloquence  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  culled  from  the  speeches  and  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Fox  and  Burke.  Nor  has  England  lately  been  without 
her  bards. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  this  department  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster’s work.  He  is  for  ever  citing  the  received  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  an  authority  for  the  meaning  of  words.  This  is 
good  to  a certain  extent ; but  Dr.  Webster  appears  occasionally 
to  prejudge  some  of  the  most  important  questions  in  theology, 
and  to  sink  the  impartial  philologist  in  the  party-polemic. 

We  would  suggest,  that  in  the  selection  of  authorities  for  a 
Dictionary,  search  should  be  made  for  passages  in  which  we 
have  a definition  or  a description  of  the  word.  There  are  many 
such  dispersed  through  our  best  writers. 

But  the  subject  of  English  Lexicography  is  so  extensive  that 
many  points  must  be  left  untouched.  We  hasten  to  conclude. 
The  American  edition  of  Dr.  Webster’s  work  is  before  us,  and 
five  parts  out  of  the  twelve  which  are  intended,  of  the  edition 
which  is  in  the  course  of  publication  in  England.  The  American 
edition  is  creditable  to  the  press  of  that  country,  but  we  observe 

information  contained  in  them  will  not  be  despised  by  the  philologist, 
who  knows  that  the  perfection  of  his  science,  as  of  every  other,  depends 
upon  the  closeness  and  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 
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with  some  surprise,  that  though  they  have  Hebrew,  Ethiopic, 
Arabic,  and  Persian  types,  the  Gothic  words  and  the  Saxon 
words  are  printed  in  the  common  letter.  W”e  know  not  whether 
this  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  types,  or  is  designed  ; and 
if  it  is  designed,  the  author  is  but  complying  with  what  is  the 
wish  of  many  persons  in  this  country,  who  think  that  it  would 
tend  much  to  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  Saxon, 
and  also  of  the  Gothic,  if  they  were  printed  in  the  Roman  type. 
The  opinion,  however',  of  the  majority  of  scholars  in  this  country 
w'ould  incline  to  the  retaining  of  the  accustomed  character,  as 
is  done  in  the  English  edition  ; and  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  any  assistance  here  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
whose  press  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  correct  production 
of  works  connected  with  the  history  and  literature  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers. 

Not  only  is  this  improvement  introduced  ; but  the  English 
edition  is  executed  with  great  exactness ; and  the  price  at 
which  the  Numbers  of  this  most  useful  and  valuable  work  is 
delivered  to  the  subscribers,  is  unusually  moderate. 

The  English  edition  has  the  advantage  of  some  MS.  improve- 
ments by  the  hand  of  Dr.  Webster.  Thus,  under  the  word 
cannibal,  we  find  an  addition,  containing  some  curious  informa- 
tion : — “ This  word  is  probably  of  Indian  origin.  Columbus,  in 
his  narration  of  his  discoveries,  mentions  certain  people  called 
canibals  ; but  in  the  Isles,  he  remarks,  the  natives  lived  in  great 
fear  of  the  caribals,  or  people  of  Cariba,  called  in  Hispaniola, 
carib.  Hence  it  seems  that  canibal  and  caribee  are  the  same 
word  differently  pronounced.”  On  the  same  page  we  have, 
under  the  word  canoe,  a valuable  addition,  in  which  is  shown 
the  first  appearance  of  that  Indian  word  in  Europe. 

The  superintendence  of  the  English  edition  is  committed  to 
Mr.  Barker,  of  Thetford,  and  in  better  hands  it  could  hardly  be 
placed  ; for  he  is  a man  of  immense  industry ; he  has  that 
accuracy  of  mind  which  generally  accompanies  eminent  classical 
attainments;  and  he  is  possessed  of  very  various  erudition.  He 
has  interposed  a few  remarks  to  correct  mis-apprehensions,  or 
to  supply  that  which  was  wanting.  Thus,  the  word  columbine 
in  the  theatrical  sense,  was  omitted  ; and  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
Barker,  with  a valuable  illustration  of  it.  We  would  wish  for 
more  such.  Mr.  Barker  promises  an  Appendix  ; but  the 
intended  contents  of  it  are  not  stated  in  the  Prospectus. 
Modern  words  in  common  use  omitted  ; — the  words  in  use  by 
our  best  writers  two  centuries  ago,  and  which  are  of  genuine 
English  descent,  not  admitted  into  the  Dictionaries ; — pedantic 
words  used  by  scholars,  which  escaped  the  researches  of  Dr. 
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Johnson  ; poetical  compounds  of  the  same  character  with 

those  which  are  too  freely,  but  improperly,  admitted  ; — the  words 
of  art  not  yet  admitted  the  relics  of  our  antient  language  to 
be  gathered  from  the  glossaries  of  the  provinces  : all  these,  it 
seems  to  us,  would  be  proper  subjects  for  tne  Appendix  j nor 
would  a good  collection  of  the  genuine  proverbs  of  the  English 
nation,  in  which  there  may  often  be  discerned  philological  pecu- 
liarities, be  more  out  of  its  place  than  such  a collection  of 
Greek  adages  is  as  appended  to  the  Greek  Lexicons, 

We  have  entered  very  fully  into  the  examination  of  this 
work,  because  we  regard  it  as  one  of  a very  important  charac- 
ter ; and  amongst  the  effects  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  it 
in  England,  will  be  the  reduction,  in  some  degree,  of  the  unrea- 
sonabfe  prejudice  in  favour  ot  Dr.  Johnsons  Dictionaiy.  But 
the  critical  student  in  our  language  will  not  find  that  his 
wishes  are  obtained,  and  his  hope  satisfied  but  will  still  look 
forward  to  that  happy  hour,  when  he  will  behold  in  one  great 
Thesaurus,  the  treasures  of  his  native  tongue  laid  up  in  lucid 
and  beautiful  order,  with  every  thing  of  history  belonging  to  it. 


V. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Affairs  of  the  East-lndia  Compamj.  China  Trade.— 
London.  Parbury,  Allen,  & Co.  1830. 

2.  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  East-India 
Company's  Affairs,  and  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain,  the 
East-Indies,  and  C/iiwa.— London.  Parbury,  Allen,  & Co.  1 830. 

'T'HE  publishers  of  the  following  remarks  are  practical  men. 

In  the  management  of  their  individual  concerns,  the  only 
safe  guides  they  ever  found,  were  plain  fact,  physical  and 
arithmetical  proof,  sober  reason,  and  humble  expediency  ; and 
they  honestly  confess  their  doubts,  whether  any  others  can  be 
trusted  to,  in  the  more  complicated  affairs  of  societies  and 
nations.  Whatever  may  in  the  present  times  be  the  obloquy 
attached  to  it,  they  set  theories  and  theorists  at  defiance  ; and 
mean  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  rules  of  single  and  double  entry, 
and  the  vulgar  decision  of  a profit-and-loss  account.  ^ 

They  are  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  modifications,  vyhich 
on  a subject  so  extensive  as  ‘ The  Trade  between  Gre^  Britain, 
the  East-Indies,  and  China,’  may  arise  out  of  the  diffeience  of 
climate,  of  religion,  of  domestic  habits,  and  of  progress  in 
science  and  in  the  arts  of  common  life.  They  are  most  ready  to 
assent  to  the  principle,  that  no  fact  should  be  acted  on  at  home. 
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till  it  has  been  ascertained  in  what  degree  its  validity  may  be 
affected  by  the  same  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  complicated  structure  of  the  Chinese  alphabet,  and  the 
burning  of  widows  at  Benares.  What  is  founded  on  partial  ex- 
amination must  always  be  incomplete  ; and  what  is  incom- 
plete, can  never  be  perfect.  It  is  under  the  fullest  impression 
of  these  truths,  that  the  authors  of  the  remarks  bring  forward, — 
as  being  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  their  experience,  and 
uncontradicted,  so  far  as  their  personal  information  has  ex- 
tended, by  even  a solitary  exception, — the  practical  inference 
which  follows.  And  that  is,  that  if  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
commercial  speculation,  more  is  lost  by  those  who  lose,  than  is 
gained  by  those  ivho  gain,  the  speculation  is  a bad  one  upon  the 
whole.  If  indeed  reasons  could  be  shown,  why  those  who  gain 
ought  to  gain,  though  at  the  avowed  expense  of  greater  loss  to 
those  who  lose, — as  for  example  if  it  could  be  demonstrated, 
that  the  two  parties  belong,  not  to  the  same,  but  to  different 
communities,  so  circumstanced  that  there  is  some  allowed  fitness 
and  propriety  in  the  one  appropriating  to  itself  the  posses- 
sions of  the  other, — the  question  would  assume  another  form. 
But  till  this  plea  is  distinctly  raised,  there  appears  to  be  no 
necessity  for  combating  it.  The  reasoning  will  therefore  be 
confined  to  the  ground  above  stated.  It  has  been  advanced  with 
caution,  and  will  be  supported  with  moderation ; and  in  par- 
ticular, the  most  unbounded  attention  will  be  paid  to  any 
arguments  which  may  be  adduced  to  show,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  East-India  Company  are  such  as  to  constitute  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

‘ THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  Affairs  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  into  the 
Trade  between  Great  Britain,  the  East-Indies,  and  China,  and  to  report 
their  Observations  thereupon  to  the  House ; having  from  time  to  time 
reported  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  having  now  closed  that  part 
of  the  inquiry  which  respects  the  China  Trade,  deem  it  expedient  to 
place  before  the  House  a Summary  of  all  the  Evidence  which  has  been 
taken  upon  that  subject.’ — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  p.  1 . 

The  reason  of  the  Committee’s  beginning  at  this  particular 
part  of  their  matter,  which  so  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
form  in  which  it  was  laid  before  them  was  manifestly  the  end, 
is  stated  in  the  following  paragraph : 

‘ Your  Committee  directed  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  papers  relating  to  the  finances  of  India,  laid  before  the  House  in 
February  last  by  the  King’s  command  j but  having  found  it  necessary 
to  call  for  further  statements,  your  Committee  determined  to  proceed 
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to  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  trade  with  China,  postponing, 
until  that  should  be  completed,  their  inquiry  into  the  Company’s 
finances.’ — p.  1 . 

The  effect  of  this  untoward  necessity,  is  to  direct  an  increased 
interest  to  any  particulars  in  which  a connexion  may  be  found 
between  the  China  Trade  and  the  finances  of  India.  Neverthe- 
less the  Committee  immediately  return  to  a subject  relating  to 
Indian  finance  ; and  subjoin  the  following  statement : 

' The  present  report,  therefore,  will  embrace  only  the  China  Trade  ; 
but  as  in  the  course  of  it  there  will  frequently  be  occasion  to  use  the 
term  " Board’s  Rates  of  Exchange,”  it  may  be  desirable  so  far  to 
refer  to  the  first  day’s  Minutes  of  Evidence,  which  relate  exclusively  to 
financial  matters,  as  to  explain  that  phrase  to  mean,  that  in  the  plan 
for  the  separation  of  the  territorial  and  commercial  accounts  of  the 
Company,  framed  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.  c.  155, 
s.  64,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India  (contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors)  determined  to  use  the  old  rates 
of  exchange,  according  to  which, 

the  Sicca  Rupee  is  equivalent  to  2^.  3d.  ’84, 
the  Madras  Rupee  to  2s.  3d.  AOS. 
and  the  Bombay  Rupee  to  2s.  3d. 

and  which  as  they  now  materially  exceed  either  the  bullion  par  or  the 
market  exchange,  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  Indian  territory  a 
great  advantage  from  the  Company’s  trade,  independently  of  any  direet 
benefit  which  may  accrue  to  it  from  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus 
profits  of  that  trade,  as  prescribed  in  the  57th  section  of  the  Act  of  the 
53d  Geo.  111.  c.  155.  It  is  however  stated  that,  if  that  advantage  had 
not  been  derived  by  the  territory  in  this  form,  there  would  have  been 
a corresponding  increase  of  the  surplus  so  to  be  appropriated.’ — p.2. 

All  parts  of  this  paragraph  are  not  equally  lucid;  but  the 
object  of  the  Committee  appears  to  have  been  to  impress  upon 
their  readers  in  the  outset,  that  what  is  gained  by  the  Company 
in  the  Chinese  part  of  their  concern,  goes  to  support  the  Indian 
part ; and  that  consequently  the  question  for  the  British  com- 
munity is,  whether  the  whole  concern,  Chinese  and  Indian  to- 
gether, is,  as  respects  the  community  in  general,  an  imposition 
or  a benefit. 

The  evidence  on  the  China  Trade  is  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing general  heads,  viz. 

‘ The  disposition  of  the  Chinese  in  respect  to  Foreign  Trade,  and 
the  mode  in  which  their  transactions  with  foreigners  are  conducted 
at  Canton  ; 

The  state  of  the  British  trade  with  China,  particularly  of  that  in 
tea  : 

The  mode  in  which  the  Company’s  sales  of  tea  in  England  are  con- 
ducted, and  the  effects  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  trade 
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in  that  article  upon  the  Company  and  upon  the  public  respec- 
tively : 

The  trade  of  the  Americans  and  of  other  foreigners  with  China : 
and 

The  effects  expected  from  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  exclusive 
privilege. 

Multifarious  as  are  the  topics  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  they  may 
all  be  comprised  under  one  or  other  of  these  divisions  ; while  by 
adopting  this  simple  arrangement,  your  Committee  hope  to  bring 
before  the  House,  without  troubling  it  with  unnecessary  details,  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  information  they  have 
obtained,  abstaining  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion.’  — p,  3, 

The  last  words  are  of  importance  ; because  they  leave  room 
for  any  latitude  of  comment  upon  the  statements  of  the  con- 
flicting parties,  without  compromising  the  respect  due  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House. 

The  disposition  of  the  Chinese  in  respect  to  foreign  trade, 
and  the  mode  in  which  their  transactions  with  foreigners  are 
conducted  at  Canton,  are  described  as  they  are  collected  from 
the  evidence.  In  which  it  is  only  requisite  to  substitute  the 
words  England  and  English  for  China  and  Chinese,  with  a few 
other  occasional  changes  of  local  designations,  to  be  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  uniformity  of  nature’s  operations,  and 
the  similarity  which  exists  among  their  effects  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

^ The  people  of  China  are  represented  to  be  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  persevering  ; and  although  said  to  be  in  some  measure  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  trade,  owing  to  their  success  in  agriculture  and  to 
their  extensive  inland  commerce,  yet  highly  sensible  of  its  value,  and 
anxiously  disposed  to  cultivate  it  \JVhat  an  extraordinary  people']. 
This  disposition,  indeed,  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers on  the  Eastern  islands,  whose obiect  in  emigrating  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  with  a view  to  returning  into  their  own  country  [how 
wonderful],  to  which  they  have  a strong  attachment  [how  peculiar]  ; 
and  a further  proof  of  this  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of 
Chinese  junks  which  frequent  the  various  ports  of  the  Archipelago 
\_Only  think,  — that  Chinese  Junks  should  frequent  the  various  ports 
of  the  Archipelago]. 

‘ One  witness  has  certainly  said  that  the  Chinese  are  “ anti-commer- 
cial,’’ [Must  get  at  the  truth]  5 but  this  term  has  been  explained  to 
apply^  not  so  much  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  as  to  that  of  the 
government  [Have  they  Corn-laws  ?] , whose  policy,  as  it  is  stated,  is 
adverse  to  foreign  trade  and  to  all  foreigners,  even  though  they  [the 
‘ Order']  are  aware  of  the  advantages  derived  [_by  the  people]  from 
that  intercourse.  Towards  the  English,  it  is  by  some  apprehended, 
that  there  exist  peculiar  jealousy  and  distrust,  arising  from  a know'- 
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ledge  of  their  territorial  acquisitions  and  military  achievemenrs  in 
India,  especially  those  in  Nepaul  and  Ava. 

' The  government  of  China  derives  from  the  foreign  trade  a 
revenue,  estimated  at  the  most  at  650,000/.  per  annum)  {about  the 
same  as  the  English  government  derives  from  the  tax  on  coni'],  besides 
the  advantage  resulting  from  the  patronage  of  Canton,  said  to  be  the 
most  valuable  in  the  empire,  and  to  be  sold  by  the  government  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  local  authorities  are  greatly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  trade,  which,  from  the  same  cause,  is  sub- 
jected to  heavy  taxes  and  extortions.  The  inhabitants  also  of  Canton 
and  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  numerous  classes  employed  in 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  tea,  have  a deep  interest  in  the  trade 
{meaning,  probably,  in  what  is  left  of  if],  every  interruption  of  which 
consequently  causes  great  individual  distress.  {The poor  inhabitants  of 
Canton  and  its  neighbourhood  ! Think  only  of  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Canton  and  its  neighbourhood,  if  the  rest  of  China  should 
cry  out  for  Free  Trade.] — p.  4'. 

The  never-sufficiently-to-be-admired  coincidences  here  dis- 
played between  what  takes  place  in  China  and  in  other  countries, 
can  only  be  explained  upon  the  principle  which  makes  it 
credible  that  an  apple  falls  in  the  gardens  of  Koo-yoong  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  those  wdiere  Newton  learned  his  theory. 

' Tea,  although  cultivated  in  maritime  districts,  is  brought  chiefly 
to  Canton  through  the  interior,  the  government  prohibiting  it  from 
being  transported  by  sea  in  native  vessels,  [moved  cvidenth/by  a con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  the  inland  trade  which  is  thus  created. 
The  Chinese  were  always  our  masters  in  internal  pohcy.],  in  which, 
how'^ever,  in  spite  of  that  prohibition,  tea  is  conveyed  in  consi- 
derable quantities  Qt  is  astonishing  how  difficult  smuggling  is  to  repress, 
in  the  best  regulated  communities.]  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  even 
to  Canton.’ 

‘ Foreign  ships  are  not  permitted  to  trade  at  Canton  until  security 
is  given  to  the  government  for  the  payment  of  its  duesj  which 
security  also  involves  responsibility  for  the  good  conduct,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  laws,  of  the  ship’s  company.  ’The  only  persons  w'hom 
the  government  accepts  as  such  security  are  the  Hong  merchants 
[recollect,  the  Hong],  formerly  ten  in  number,  but  reduced  by  bank- 
ruptcies to  seven.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  senior,  excused 
upon  the  ground  of  his  numerous  avocations,  become  security  for  the 
Company’s  ships  in  turn,  the  whole  of  the  Company’s  trade  being 
apportioned  among  the  seven  Hong  merchants  in  shares.’ — p.  6. 

How  the  Hong  maintain  their  numbers  against  the  other 
accidents  of  life, — as  for  example,  whether  they  are  chosen  by 
a house  list,  or  are  hereditary,—  has  not  been  clearly  established 
by  the  evidence.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  at  Christmas  18:29, 

‘ the  Hong,  generally,  were  in  such  a deplorable  condition  as  to 
render  necessary  either  “ a radical  change  of  system,”  Qso  in  the  ori- 

voL.  XIV, — Westminster  Review.  h 
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ginal'2  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Hong  merchants.  With  a 
view  to  this  object,  a negotiation  was  commenced  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee with  the  local  authorities  ; and  advices  have  recently  been 
received,  dated  the  ‘23d  of  February  and  2d  of  March  last,  announcing 
that  this  negotiation  had  led  to  the  addition  of  three  merchants  to  the 
Hong,  and  to  the  expression  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Canton  furtlier  to  increase  the  number.’ — p.  8. 

An  inference  from  this  would  be,  that  the  Viceroy  of  Canton 
is  the  propagator  of  the  Hong;  and  that  his  exertions  may  be 
stimulated  by  an  application  of  the  Select  Committee.  But 
the  evidence  is  perhaps  scarcely  sufficiently  direct,  for  the 
establishment  of  these  points. 

‘ The  Hong  merchants  form  the  body  through  which  the  govern- 
ment of  China  permits  the  foreign  trade  to  be  carried  on,  allowing, 
however,  other  persons  (designated  in  the  evidence  as  “ Outside 
Merchants”  and  “Shopmen”)  to  trade  with  foreigners;  but  not 
in  certain  articles,  such  as  tea,  raw  silk,  cloths,  and  woollens,  all 
of  which  are  by  the  Chinese  edicts  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Hong 
merchants,  they  being  responsible  for  the  duties  of  the  outside 
merchants.’ 

‘ The  Hong  merchants  are  by  law  mutually  responsible  for  each 
other,  to  a limited  amount ; but  that  regulation  does  not  appear  to  be 
always  enforced.’ 

‘ No  one  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  outside  merchants 
\^How  ingenious ; responsible  for  the  duties,  but  not  for  the  debts'^,  and 
traders  are  warned  of  this  in  official  notifications.’ — p.  7. 

‘ The  object  of  the  Chinese  government  in  their  several  regulations 
affecting  foreign  trade,  is  stated  to  be  that  that  trade  should  be  always 
within  their  own  control.  This  would  have  been  more  completely 
secured  than  at  present,  had  that  government  accomplished  a plan, 
proposed  in  1814-,  under  the  sanction  of  an  imperial  edict,  for  giving 
to  two  or  three  of  the  senior  Hong  merchants,  as  the  agents  of  the 
government,  an  absolute  power  to  fix  prices.  The  attempt  was 
resisted  by  the  Company’s  Supercargoes,  wlio,  after  having  recourse 
to  the  measure  (adopted  usually  by  the  Chinese  when  they  have  an 
object  to  attain)  of  stopping  the  trade,  succeeded  in  defeating  an 
arrangement  which  must  have  proved  injurious  to  all  foreigners  in 
China.’ — p.  9. 

‘ Smuggling  in  various  articles  is  carried  on  in  China  to  an 
immense  extent,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Hong  merchants,  who  are 
never  concerned  in  it.  It  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  contraband 
article  of  opium,  which  is  imported  into  China  in  country  and 
American  ships,  and  much  of  which  is  purcha.sed  at  the  Company's 
sales  in  India.’ 

' The  Chinese  government  prohibits  the  use  of  opium  upon  a moral 
principle  ; but  this  prohibition,  although  frequently  reiterated  in 
imperial  proclamations,  is  not  only  disregarded  by  the  people,  but 
also  by  the  government  officers,  who  appear  systematically  to  connive 
at  the  smuggling  of  opium,  and  to  derive  a large  profit  from  the 
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bribes  of  the  smugglers.  The  Company's  servants  in  India  and 
China  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  opium  sold  at  their  sales  is 
conveyed  to  China,  but  they  are  expressly  prohibited  from  having  any 
dealings  whatever  in  that  article  [That  is,  the  Compunij's  servants  grow 
opium  with  all  their  might  for  the  China  market,  but  they  let  others 
be  the  carriers,  because  the  Chinese  government  has  prohibited  opium 
upon  a moral  principle']. — p 10. 

So  ends  the  report  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  in 
respect  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  transac- 
tions with  foreigners  are  conducted  at  Canton.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  weighty  duties;  and  a full  con- 
sciousness of  this  must  have  been  present,  to  enable  the  Mem- 
bers to  have  proceeded  thus  far  as  befitted  the  gravity  of  a 
Select  Committee,  without  bursting  info  laughter  at  the  solemn 
absurdities  of  the  most  absurd  nation  under  the  sun,  always 
excepting  the  nation  that  copies  them.  Nothing  but  official 
dignity  could  have  carried  men  through  the  examination  of  such 
an  enormous  farce.  A government  in  China  that  restrains 
foreign  trade,  in  order  that  it  may  collect  a revenue  of  650,009/. 
and  sell  the  patronage  of  a single  port  to  the  highest  bidder; 
and  a government  in  England  that  does  the  same.  Tea  pro- 
hibited from  being  carried  in  the  vessels  that  could  carry  it 
cheapest,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  in  some  other 
that  shall  be  dearer.  A Hong  with  pigtails,  in  Canton  ; and 
another  without,  in  Leadenhall-Street.  “ Outside-merchants 
“and  Shopmen”  allowed  to  trade  with  foreigners,  but  notin 
certain  articles,  as  tea,  See.  which  mnst  be  reserved  for  the 
Hong,  ilongs,  after  all,  ‘ in  a deplorable  condition.’  Hongs 
never  smuggle,  because  smuggling  is  ‘ (o  their  injury.’  Govern- 
ments in  both  countries,  much  moved  bv  ‘ moral  principle.’ 
Concluding  question,  this  ; w hether  if  the  Chinese  should  be 
found  some  morning  to  have  sent  the  Hong  to  sea  upon  emptv 
tea-chests,  and  to  have  conveyed  their  moral  government 
canal-wise  to  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  they  would  not 
have  done  the  most  sensible  thing  recoided  in  their  history. 

If  there  was  not  perpetual  evidence  at  hand,  it  w'ould  be  incre- 
dible and  past  the  powers  of  human  persuasion  to  establish,  that 
men  whose  whole  life  is  given  to  commerce, — who  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  in  one  continual  round  of  experiments  on 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  trade  and  barter, — v.ho  are  as 
sharp  as  hawks  to  the  perception  of  any  the  smallest  advantage 
or  disadvantage  in  a negotiation  with  an  individual  antagonist, 
and  as  tenacious  as  ferrets  to  hold  their  gripe  when  they  have 
got  it, — it  would  be  utterly  incredible,  that  men  like  these 
should  be  completely  baflied  and  unable  to  trace  the  fact,  that 
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every  thing  which  is  paid  for  at  a higher  price  than  need  be 
paid  for  it,  causes  a simple  loss  of  the  difference  in  price  to  the 
consumer,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  directed  by  his 
government  to  throw  it  into  the  sea;  and  that  further  all  gain 
or  advantage  to  the  receiver  of  the  dishonest  price,  is  obtained 
by  the  equal  loss  and  damage,  first,  of  the  “ Outside  merchants 
and  Shopmen”  who  would  have  supplied  the  goods  at  an 
equitable  price  by  a fair  trade,  and  secondly,  of  those  traders 
wherever  they  may  be  scattered,  with  whom  the  difference  of 
price  which  is  given  for  nothing  to  the  monopolists,  would  have 
been  laid  out  in  something  else.  So  that  all  restrictions  of  this 
nature  do  really  amount  to  somebody  robbing  somebody;  and 
not  only  one  somebody,  but  three  somebodies ; to  wit,  first  the 
consumer,  and  afterwards  the  two  sets  of  individuals  who  ought 
to  have  traded  with  him  in  an  honest  way.*  Manchester  does 
not  know  this ; Liverpool  has  not  yet  found  it  out ; or  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  would  join  the  consumers  in  so  loud  a 
note,  as  should  frighten  all  Hongs  from  the  Mersey  to  Canton. 
The  Americans  are  trading  prosperously  without  a Hong,  and 
carrying  out  the  very  goods  to  China  which  the  Liverpool  man 
may  not ; and  all  because  the  American  has  too  much  hold 
upon  his  government  to  allow  himself  to  be  hindered.  No  doubt 
there  is  in  America  disposition  enough  to  make  a Hong ; but 
the  American  is  able  to  resist  it,  and  the  Englishman  is  not. 

Of  the  arguments  brought  forward  on  both  sides  (which  are 
mustered  by  the  Committee  with  an  equanimity  truly  admirable), 
those  which  go  to  prove  the  evils  that  would  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  Hong  in  England,  are  in  the  main  reducible  to  the 
apprehension  that  other  people  wnuld  not  know'  how  to  leave  off 
a trade  w'hen  it  was  a bad  one.  The  Hong  wants  to  be  a 
paternal  government ; and  the  infant  simplicity  of  Liverpool  is 
to  travel  in  a go-cart  under  its  direction.  All  these  reasonings 
are  met  by  the  example  of  the  Americans  ; who  use  their  own 
legs,  without  being  the  worse  for  it. 

One  argument  however  demands  notice  apart ; and  it  is 
connected  with  the  reason  which  induced  the  Committee  to 
begin  with  its  business  at  the  end.  The  profit  of  the  Company 
upon  the  China  trade  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  stated  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  17  millions  of  pounds  sterling  {p.  38).  But 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  consumer  to  this,  he  is  told 

' that  these  profits  have  afforded  to  the  Company  the  means  not 
only  to  pay  the  dividend  upon  the  East-lndia  stock,  and  the  interest 
of  the  bond  debt  (the  latter  of  which  however,  it  is  contended, 
should  not  be  charged  on  the  commerce  of  the  Company),  but  also 


* See  the  Art.  on  Free  Trade,  in  No,  XXIII, 
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of  materially  aiding  the  finances  of  the  Indian  territory,  which  are  said 
to  be  in  such  a situation  as  to  render  that  assistance  necessary/ — 
p.  38. 

The  whole  of  which  being  analyzed  amounts  to  a representa- 
tion, that  if  the  Hong  have  a good  trade  in  one  place  by  the 
loss  and  damage  of  the  community,  they  have  a bad  one 
in  another,  which  neither  does  good  to  themselves  nor  the 
community,  by  the  token  that  it  does  not  pay  its  own  expenses. 
And  therefore  the  Hong  argue,  that  they  have  the  ingenuity  to 
tack  these  two  trades  together,  and  that  a trade  by  which  the 
community  loses,  and  a trade  by  which  nothing  is  gained,  in 
conjunction  make  a benefit.  And  this  brings  on  the  inquiiy, 
of  what  is  the  good  of  India, — who  gains  by  it,  and  how.  For 
the  Hong  have  demonstrated,  and  with  some  success,  that  they 
do  not  pocket  the  profits  of  the  China  trade  directly,  but  pour 
them  into  the  great  mash-tub  of  India.  Who  then  profits  by 
India?  And  here  the  secret  is  found  to  be,  that  the  residents 
in  India,  and  those  who  accumulate  fortunes  there  to  brino- 
home,  are  an  offset  supported  in  the  main  by  a land-tax 
screwed  to  the  extent  of  taking  away  all  property  in  the  soil 
from  the  natives  of  the  country,  but  still  unable  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  without  taking  seventeen  millions  in  fifteen 
years  from  the  consumers  of  tea  in  England  to  aid.  The 
Hong  therefore  gain,  not  directly  but  indirectly.  Those  of  them 
who  have  returned  with  fortunes  from  India,  have  for  their 
share  the  fortunes  they  have  made,  or  such  part  as  has 
come  out  of  the  tea-pots  of  Great  Britain  and  been  thence 
transferred  to  Indian  account.  And  these  and  the  others, 
have  moreover  all  that  is  drawn,  had,  and  received,  by  their  kin! 
clan,  and  connexions,  who  may  in  any  sliape  make  part  of  the* 
great  out-lying  detachment;  so  far,  at  least,  as  what  a man  has 
the  power  of  giving  to  his  connexions,  may  be  justly  said  to  be 
given  to  himself.  Here  then  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  process  ; 
a general  officer  in  India  wears  a coat  paid  for  by  the  half-pence 
of  English  washerwomen,  and  the  judge  and  magistrate’s 
palanquin  is  borne  by  the  sinews  of  the  operative  whose  soul 
aspires  to  tea.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  plot,  bv 
w'hich  the  aristocracy  of  England  are  to  be  supported  by  the 
commonalty.  They  dare  not  take  it  from  them  directly ; they 
dare  not  take  it  without  the  trouble  of  going  to  China  or’ India 
to  fetch  it.  But  they  do  take  it;  and  trust  to  the  hocus-pocus 
of  the  circuit,  for  the  concealment  of  the  fact.  An  individual 
may  get  his  living  very  honestly  in  India  or  China,  and  so  far 
as  his  insulated  conduct  has  been  concerned  may  have  hardly 
earned  the  competency  he  brings  home.  But  that  does  not  make 
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it  honest,  that  washerwomen  in  England  should  be  robbed  to 
enable  gentlemen  to  bring  home  competencies  from  abroad. 
But  so  it  is;  the  government  has  been  given  up  to  the  higher 
classes  ; clergy,  lawyers,  squires,  and  till  of  late  years  every 
man  who  wore  a good  pair  of  small-clothes,  have  joined  their 
eflbi’ts  on  one  single  point,  which  was,  to  persuade  the  in- 
dustrious that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to 
obey  them.  And  the  consequence  has  been,  that  in  one  shape 
or  other,  and  under  various  degrees  of  transfusion,  modification, 
perplexity,  puzzle,  and  circuitousness,  the  industrious  classes 
have  been  saddled  with  the  keep  and  maintenance  of  those 
which  have  been  the  law-makers ; the  oppressive  classes  all 
the  time  keeping  up  an  outcry  of  danger  to  property,  while 
behind  it  they  weie  organizing  the  means  of  taking  every  body’s 
jiroperty  themselves.  One  set  of  men  is  to  be  maintained  in 
the  East,  and  another  in  the  West;  and  by  an  avowed  and 
specific  rule,  no  man  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  house  of 
representatives,  unless  he  can  prove  that  lie  has  a personal 
interest  in  supporting  the  great  injustice  of  all,  the  maintenance 
of  the  landlords  by  a tax  on  bread.  The  people  of  this  country 
know  perfectly  the  situation  in  which  they  are;  and  the  know- 
ledge is  not  confined  to  the  weak  and  ignorant  who  may  be 
injured  with  impunity.  The  men  who  are  now  coming  forward 
with  a demand  for  justice,  are  not  the  ])00r  imps  who  may  be 
cut  to  pieces  by  yeomanry  and  a bill  of  indemnity  be  passed  the 
week  after  ; but  they  are  the  men  of  one  thousand  a year  who 
ought  to  be  men  of  two.  They  are  the  Garde  Boiirgeoise  of  the 
society  ; and  if  they  stand  by  the  others,  it  will  be  hard  if  they 
do  not  make  themselves  attended  to,  Learned  lords  may  well 
say  there  is  a glut  of  manufactures  ; when  there  is  a law  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  sold  for  what  is  wanted  in  return.  The 
manufacturing  and  trading  interests  are  nearly  extinct  by  act 
of  parliament  ; for  the  greatest  part  of  what  go  by  those  names, 
are  only  pumps  to  pump  out  the  moisture  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  pour  it  into  the  vessels  of  the  favoured  few.  Com- 
mercial polity  is  one  matted  fraud;  a plica  polonica  of  inter- 
twisted wrongs,  in  which  nothing  is  palpable  but  that  the  patient 
pays  for  all.  But  the  end  is  at  hand  ; the  government  has  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity  for  amendment,  and  the  injured  masses 
are  halted  to  see  what  measures  it  pursues.  If  the  present  men 
do  nothirrg,  somebody  else  will.  After  all  that  has  been  said  in 
scorn,  the  march  of  intellect  will  be  too  strong  for  the  oppressors  ; 
and  political  economy  will  be  the  stripling  to  lay  the  hands  of 
the  eyeless  giant  upon  the  pillars  of  their  pride. 
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Art.  VI. — 1 . George  IV.,  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Reign,  (^c.  By  H.  E. 
Lloyd,  Esq.  London.  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz,  Treuttel,  Jun.,  and 
Richter.  London.  1830. 

2. — Life  and  Times  of  George  IV,  c^’C.  By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Croly, 
M.  James  Duncan.  London.  1830. 

the  above  compilations  the  first  is  an  unpretending  narra- 
tion,  composed  chiefly  of  newspaper  details  of  birth- 
day balls,  and  levees,  reviews,  processions,  and  other  pageants, 
interspersed  with  notices  of  the  birth  of  one  royal  person,  the  death 
of  another,  and  meagre  accounts  of  various  political  events,  that 
took  place  in  the  late  King’s  life.  The  second  work  is  ambi- 
tiously written.  The  author  assumes  a very  high  tone,  and 
evidently  considers  himself  a very  fine  writer.  His  production, 
however,'  and  that  of  his  more  modest  compeer,  are  both  below 
mediocrity.  We  dismiss  them,  therefore,  without  further  com- 
ment as  to  their  general  merits. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  attempt  an  estima- 
tion of  the  character  of  George  IV ; to  learn  what  that 
character  really  was,  and  the  degree  of  respect  to  which  it  is 
properly  entitled.  An  inquiry  into  the  manner  by  which  his 
character,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  produced,  forms  no 
part  of  our  present  plan  : that  inquiry  is  connected  with  ques- 
tions of  high  political  importance,  which  cannot  be  discussed  in 
the  form  of  incidental  topics.  Let  us  learn  what  the  man’s 
character  was,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  it  be 
wise  to  place  a human  being  in  a situation  which  will  almost 
necessarily  produce  it. 

It  must  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that  the  object  proposed 
is  to  estimate  the  character  of  George  IV.,  and  not  George  IV. 
himself.  It  is  one  thing  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  man,  it  is 
another  to  determine  whether  the  class  of  mind,  intellectual 
and  moral  which  he  possessed,  was  such  as  it  were  desirable 
that  all  men  should  possess.  The  latter  is  the  object  now  in 
view. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  judgment  as  to  a man’s  character  can 
be  framed  without  reference  to  his  acts  ; we  must,  therefore, 
discuss  the  acts  of  the  late  King,  and  names  must  be  employed 
to  distinguish  the  degree  of  praise  or  blame  to  which  thev 
are  entitled.  — It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  these 
names  are  used  to  characterize  the  acts,  and  are  not  used  as 
applicable  to  the  individual  who  performed  them.  To  deter- 
mine in  what  degree  he  deserves  approbation  or  reproach  in 
consequence  of  having  performed  them,  is  another,  and  totally 
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distinct  consideration,  which  we  at  present  are  not  called  upon 
to  entertain. 

A man  who  by  his  situation  is  called  into  public  life,  has  of 
necessity  a public  and  a private  character ; an  estimate  of  his 
character  as  a whole  must  be  framed  on  a consideration  of 
both  the  one  portion  and  the  other.  It  will  be  requisite,  there- 
fore, in  discussing  that  of  the  late  King,  to  view  him  in  his 
private  life,  and  in  his  official  capacity. 

In  the  performance  of  this  task,  the  late  King  will  be  consi- 
dered as  completely  matter  of  history.  The  opinions  about  to 
be  expressed,  will  be  stated  with  the  same  freedom  and  unre- 
serve, as  would  be  observed  were  a despotic  Henry,  or  a 
crapulous  Charles  the  subject  of  observation.  The  late  King, 
as  much  as  they,  has  now  become  the  legitimate  theme  of  the 
historian  ; and  respecting  him,  as  respecting  every  other  histo- 
rical personage,  truth  and  freedom  of  speech  are  undeserving 
of  reproach.  If  it  be  requisite,  that  the  history  of  mankind 
should  be  correctly  told,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  contem- 
poraneous history  and  contemporaneous  opinions  should  exist ; 
and  also,  that  such  history  should  be  complete,  and  such 
opinions  unreserved.  We  must  not  wait  till  time  shall  have 
effaced  all  traces  of  those  minute  but  important  events,  the 
history  of  which  is  whispered  from  one  man  to  another ; but 
which  few  are  bold  enough  to  write.  If  it  be  wished  that 
history  should  be  the  faithful  chronicle  of  the  times,  these 
fleeting  evidences  should  be  seized  on,  and  the  various  opinions 
which  resulted  from  them,  should  also  be  eagerly  sought  after. 
It  is  well  known,  that  contemporaneous  opinions  respecting  the 
character  of  public  men  are  often  founded  on  evidence  not  to  be 
found  in  books  ; but  which  lives  in  conversation  alone.  It  is 
also  known,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  such  opinions 
are  well  founded,  though  not  apparently  justified  by  those  acts 
which  are  consigned  to  written  records.  Every  contemporary 
opinion  is  a piece  of  evidence — and  as  such  ought  freely  to  be 
admitted.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  desire  that  such  opinions 
could  be  obtained  respecting  every  character  which  has  in- 
fluenced in  any  degree  the  destinies  of  mankind  ? Who  is  there, 
that  does  not,  for  example,  deem  the  private  letters  of  Cicero,  the 
most  important  fragment  of  Roman  History  ? And  why,  but 
because  they  are  the  undisguised  opinions  of  a contemporary  ? 
To  make  such  opinions,  and  contemporary  history  to  the 
greatest  degree  trustworthy,  perfect  license  ought  to  be 
permitted,  and  unreserved  discussion  willingly  allowed.  More- 
over, the  characters  of  j^ubiic  persons,  persons  intrusted  with 
power  over  mankind,  are  of  right  the  property  of  mankind. 
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Intrusted  with  command,  and  calling  on  the  people  to  obey 
and  respect  them,  they  should  be  fully  open  to  public  animad- 
version, so  that  men  should  know  those  in  whom  they  have 
confided,  and  should  thoroughly  understand  the  worth  for 
which  their  respect  is  demanded.  At  no  time  is  such  animad- 
version so  desirable,  as  when  based  upon  the  fullest  evidence  : 
at  no  time  can  evidence  so  complete  be  obtained,  as  during  the 
lives  of  living  witnesses.  If  these  observations  be  correct,  and 
if  the  character  of  the  late  King  is  at  any  period  to  be  dis- 
cussed, this  above  all  others  is  the  period  for  thoroughly 
investigating  it.  Acting  on  this  opinion,  we  proceed  to  our 
task  without  further  observations  on  the  perfect  unreserve  with 
which  it  will  be  performed. 

The  King’s  first  appearance  in  the  world  of  fashion  was  in 
the  character  of  a lover.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  very 
flush  of  boyhood,  with  all  the  warm  feelings  he  ever  possessed, 
then  it  may  be  supposed  in  their  very  spring-tide,  he  became 
enamoured,  or  fancied  himself  enamoured  of  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Mrs.  Robinson.  As  this  transaction  is 
remarkable  on  many  accounts,  it  deserves  to  be  particularly 
described. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  as  is  well  known,  was  a handsome  and 
talented  actress.  Her  husband  being  unwilling,  or  unable 
to  provide  for  her,  she  was  compelled  to  obtain  her  own 
livelihood;  young  and  inexperienced,  she  went  upon  the  stage, 
to  be  assailed  by  every  temptation  which  wealth  and  art  could 
command.  She,  more  than  other  women,  was  destined  to  a 
trying  ordeal.  The  Prince  of  Wales  saw  and  admired  her  ; but 
being  a sort  of  prisoner  at  Kew,  could  not  sue  in  person.  A 
Prince  of  Wales,  however",  has  means  beyond  most  men  ; he 
obtained  as  his  go-betweens  Lord  Malden,  and,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted,  the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox.  These  persons 
were  of  such  supereminent  loyalty,  that  they  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  pander  to  the  appetites  of  the  Heir  Appai'ent.  Having 
full  powers  to  treat,  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
lady,  who,  captivated  by  the  glittering  prize  held  out  to  her,  in 
due  form  and  time  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  her  royal  lover 
as  expressed  by  his  right  honourable  diplomatists.  The  con- 
nexion continued,  till  the  Prince  grew  tired  ; he  then  cast  off 
the  woman  of  whom  he  had  deemed  himself  so  rapturously 
enamoured,  without  explanation,  and  with  insult,  almost 
amounting  to  brutality.  He  left  her  without  a provision,  till 
one  was  actually  wrung  from  him  ; and  even  then  the  small 
stipend  nominally  allowed,  was  never  regularly  paid. 

This  transaction  gave  earnest  of  a character  which  the  King’s 
after-life  but  too  well  verified. 
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At  an  age  when  generous  feelings  are  usually  predominant, 
we  find  him  absorbed  by  an  all-engrossing  selfishness;  not  merely 
careless  of  the  feelings  of  others,  but  indulging  in  wanton 
cruelty.  The  forming  such  a connexion  was  not  then,  is  not 
now,  deemed  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  any  other  than 
a very  venial  oflence  : no  inference,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from 
its  existence,  which  necessarily  would  lead  to  an  unfavourable 
opinion  respecting  the  tone  and  character  of  his  mind.  But 
what  can  be  said  of  the  state  of  that  man’s  mind,  who  in  youth 
can  be  cruelly  insulting  to  the  first  object  of  his  affections  ? The 
connexion  between  the  Prince  and  Mrs.  Robinson  had  been 
attended  with  some  degree  of  romance — it  took  not  the  characterof 
coarse  sensuality.  The  parties  were  young — they  were  educated  ; 
elegant  in  their  tastes — and  on  one  side  at  least,  perhaps  on  both, 
there  was  much  personal  beauty.  All  these  things  tended  to 
make  the  aftair  one  rather  of  sentiment  than  mere  animal  pas- 
sion. Allowing  that  these  connexions  are  from  their  nature 
doomed  to  be  short-lived  ; attaching  no  blame  to  the  Prince  for 
changing  his  mind,  and  growing  tired  of  his  beloved  ; what  mode 
we  ask  would  have  been  adopted  by  orre  of  generous  feeling,  one 
alive  to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  others,  to  break  off  this  con- 
rrexion  ? There  is  no  man  of  a refined,  delicate,  and  generous 
mind,  who  can  regard  without  peculiar  and  strong  emotion  the 
woman  with  w'hom  he  first  fancied  himself  in  love.  Let  his 
love  wear  aw'ay,  let  him  even  become  attached  to  another,  still 
this  first  emotion  has  left  traces  in  his  mind,  w hich  time  and 
succeeding  emotions  cannot  efface.  We  may  suppose,  then, 
that  a man  endued  with  such  feelings,  would  be  careful,  although 
the  first  fervour  of  his  love  were  abated,  so  to  put  an  end  to 
the  connexion,  that  no  unnecessary  pain  should  be  inflicted  on 
her  w'ho  had  once  been  the  object  of  his  affections  and  the  loved 
participator  in  his  most  exquisite  delights — he  would  be  solicitous 
to  soften  the  misery  of  separation  ; to  soothe  her  wounded  self- 
love  ; to  allay  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope  — and  above 
all  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  shield  her  from  want  hereafter. 
A generous-hearted  boy  would  have  done  this — and  we  should 
have  augured  well  of  the  future  man  in  consequence  of  such 
kindness.  But  he  who  when  the  fit  was  over  insulted  his  poor 
mistress — who  concentrating  his  considerations  wholly  on  himself 
forgot  her  and  her  wants— who  without  a thought,  without  a 
pang,  let  her  fall  from  affluence  to  poverty — who  when  his  own 
purpose  w'as  obtained,  without  explanation,  with  brutal  abrupt- 
ness left  her  at  once  and  for  ever — he  who  does  this,  and  does 
it  being  yet  a very  boy,  gives  earnest  of  a heartless,  selfish, 
reckless  man.  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  if  the  sequel  belied 
the  commencement. 
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We  cannot  here  avoid  remarking  on  another  portion  of  this 
affair.  England  is  the  land  of  decorum  ; her  high  places  are  the 
abodes  and  fastnesses  of  supereniinent  and  canting  decency  and 
religion.  They  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  are  overwhelmed  with  every  epithet  which  our  language 
atlbrds,  expressive  of  an  absence  of  decency, of  an  absence  of  good 
taste, of  an  absence  of  religion.  We  beg  to  ask  what  in  the  highest 
classes  of  society  in  this  country,  what  among  our  well  con- 
ditioned prelates,  among  our  elegant  and  delicate  and  high-bred 

women,  our  high-minded  and  independent  gentry,  was,  and  is, 

the  feeling  with  respect  to  the  part  which  Lord  Alalden  and 
Mr.  Fox  are  reported  to  have  taken  in  this  affair  ? We  are  told 
of  the  dreadful  effects  of  rejniblican  and  levelling  institutions-- 
one  effect  is  usually  forgotten,  (perhaps  not  forgotten,  though 
never  specified)  the  higher  clusses  would  iii  virtue  be  laised  to  the 
level  of  the  other  portions  of  the  community.  Does  any  one  believe, 
that  in  republican  America  a great  statesman  and  a senator 
could  be  found  to  play  the  pander  for  any  young  man  ? There  are 
many  who  would  rank  the  name  of  Fox  with  that  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  Is  there  any  one  who  for  an  instant,  without 
shame  at  the  libel  his  thoughts  implied,  could  fancy  M ashington 
or  Jefferson  degraded  to  the  occupation  of  the  Eight  Honouiable 
Charles  James  Fox  ? Eut  where  is  it  that  such  degiadation 
flourishes,  where  is  it  that  this  outrage  against  decorum, 
against  the  outward  doctrines  of  morality,  of  religion,  is  permitted, 
nay  sanctioned  ? M hy  in  England  '■  amidst  the  most  decorous 
classes,  and  by  the  censorious  aristocracy  themselves.  The 
Reverend  biographer  of  the  late  King  has  totally  omitted  any 
mention  of  this  proceeding — his  mind  w as  of  too  delicate  a class 
to  be  employed  in  relating  “ those  early  eirois  into  which  he 
(the  King)  was  drawn  by  the  strong  temptations  that  beset  a 
Prince.”— Such  are  his  notions  respecting  the  duty  of  an 
historian  ! Would  the  same  delicacy  have  been  displayed,  had 
the  subject  of  his  memoirs  been  less  than  a Prince;  had  he  been 
marked  out  for  vituperation,  instead  of  fulsome  eulogy  ? Such, 
however,  is  the  convenient  mode  by  which  in  this  decorous  land, 
offences  against  all  the  canons  of  their  morality,  wdien  committed 
by  the  powerful,  are  glossed  over  and  forgotten  : the  foiemost 
in  the  ranks  of  the  worldly-wdse  censors  being  usually  some 
godly  son  of  the  established  church. 

The  next  circumstance  which  calls  for  consideration,  as 
indicative  of  the  general  character  of  the  late  King’s  mind,  is 
the  conduct  he  pursued  on  his  marriage.  For  the  bettei  under- 
standing the  moral  of  this  affair,  it  is  requisite  to  considei  t e 
various  parties  as  private  individuals;  to  judge  them  by  the 
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rules  we  should  employ  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  persons  of 
our  own  condition  in  life.  So  long  as  they  are  placed  at  a 
distance,  and  invested  with  the  trappings  of  royalty,  we  shall  be 
led  involuntarily  to  consider  them  a different  order  of  beings, 
endowed  with  different  feelings,  and  subject  to  different  laws 
from  those  which  we  ourselves  acknowledge.  Let  us  then  suppose 
a youirg  man  in  ordinary  life  indulging  in  every  species  of 
extravagance,  and  so  pressed  by  his  debts,  as  to  be  ready  to 
take  any  desperate  course  to  escape  from  them.  He  applies  to 
his  father  for  assistance.  The  father’s  answer  is,  “ marry,  and 
you  shall  be  freed  from  your  difficulties.”  At  this  period  the 
young  man,  besides  other  indulgences,  permits  himself  the 
luxury  of  two  mistresses.  In  spite  of  the  blandishments  of 
these  ladies,  in  spite  of  the  love  of  what  he  terms  liberty,  the 
debts  drive  him  to  marriage.  A wife  is  found  and  proposed  to 
him — he  accepts  her.  She  is  young,  a stranger ; about  to  be 
separated  from  her  family,  and  to  confide  herself  and  her  happi- 
ness to  the  guardianship  of  one  whom  she  supposes  to  be  a 
high-minded  gentleman.  It  is  requisite  that  this  young  and 
comparatively  helpless  stranger  should  be  escorted  to  the  house 
of  her  future  husband,  and  that  when  there,  she  should  have  a 
number  of  female  attendants.  What  would  be  said  of  any  man 
in  private  life,  who  should  choose  for  the  escort  of  his  bride  one 
of  his  former  mistresses  ; wdio  should  place  that  mistress  as 
an  attendant  on  his  young  wife;  should  point  her  out  as  a sort 
of  instructress  in  the  ways  of  her  newly-acquired  country  ? Be- 
sides having  one  mistress  under  the  same  roof  w'ith  his  wife, 
besides  placing  that  mistress  at  his  wife’s  table,  he  renews  his 
former  connexion  with  his  second  mistress,  provides  her  with  a 
splendid  establishment,  and  for  this  second  mistress  completely 
separates  himself  within  a few  months  after  his  marriage  from 
the  poor  young  woman,  w'hom  for  his  own  selfish  jjurposes  he 
had  made  his  wife.  He  does  this  on  no  pretext,  but  that  of 
his  owm  w'ishes.  He  does  it  openly  and  totally  regardless  of 
the  misery  he  creates  in  the  bosom  of  his  innocent  and  cruelly- 
neglected  wife.  Now  let  it  be  remarked  that  any  man  who  had 
acted  thus  in  private  life  would  have  been  hooted  out  of  society, 
while  there  are  few  epithets  expressive  of  disgust  and  abhorrence, 
that  would  not  have  been  used  to  characterize  his  conduct.  It 
is  customary  to  admit  without  dispute  the  claim  that  is  generally 
made  to  politeness,  as  a quality  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the 
character  of  the  late  King.  They  who  make  the  claim,  and  they 
who  admit  it,  seem  to  have  strange  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
politeness.  If  the  term  be  used  merely  to  signify  grace  in 
making  a bow,  knowledge  of  the  petty  observances  in  fashion- 
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able  life  which  mean  nothing,  but  are  employed  only  as  a 
species  of  free-masonry  to  distinguish  those  who  belong  to  the 
class,  possibly,  though  here  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  the  King 
might  have  been  polite*  — but  if  by  politeness  is  meant  careful- 
ness to  render  one  another  happy,  in  as  far  as  petty  observances 
and  little  services  in  society  permit,  if  we  mean  watchfulness  not 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  an  ever-wakeful  desire  to  lend 
an  aid  to  those  who  need  it,  to  shield  the  weak,  to  gratify  the 
wishes,  to  study  the  convenience,  and  to  soothe  the  petty  misfor- 
tunes of  others,  in  short  if  by  politeness  is  intended  a wish  to 
make,  and  the  making,  the  intercourse  of  life  in  as  far  as  we  aie 
able  a means  of  happiness,  then  it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that 
the  late  King  was  not  polite.  To  be  polite  in  this  sense,  a man 
must  to  a great  degree  cease  to  be  selfish,  but  no  act  of  the 
King’s  life  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  any  principle  but  that 
of  self-gratification — and  to  such  lengths  did  this  principle  lead 
him,  that  in  boyhood  it  made  him  brutal  to  his  mistress  ; in 
manhood  forgetful  even  of  common  decency  to  his  wife.  One  of 
the  grand  tests  ordinarily  used  to  distinguish  a polite  and 
courteous  gentleman  is  his  treatment  of  women.  But  it  is  not 
merely  in  mannerly  courtesy  that  he  is  distinguished — a thousand 
observances  of  idle  respect  and  mocking  deference  will  not 
atone  for  one  insult,  one  act  of  ungenerous  wanton  forgetfulness. 
What  artificial  courtesy  could  so  well  distinguish  the  character 
of  a man’s  mind,  could  so  well  lay  bare  his  real  feelings,  and 
mark  the  worth  of  his  so-styled  polite  observance,  as  the  cruel 
insult,  nay  brutality  of  making  a strumpet  the  companion  of  his 
wife  ? ’Tis  strange  that  such  things  should  be  before  the  public, 
and  at  the  same  time,  that  nauseous  panegyrics  respecting  the 
“ finest  gentleman  in  Europe”  should  be  a moment  tolerated. 
Excusing  for  an  instant  his  neglectof  his  wife,  excusing  his  making 
her  a sacrifice  to  his  convenience,  excusing  his  having  two 
mistresses  and  his  not  discarding  those  mistresses,  but  super- 
adding a wife  to  his  establishment — waiving  all  mention  of  these 
grave  delinquencies,  why,  it  may  be  asked  not  treat  that  wife 
with  decent  respect  ? Why  make  his  house  a brothel,  and  put 


• Mon  ^ventail  resta  hier  une  grande  seconde  a terre,  sans  qu’il  s’  dlancat 
du  bout  de  la  chainbre,  coinme  pour  le  retirer  du  feu.”  Rousseau,  in  a note 
to  this  passage,  says,  “ a Paris  on  se  pique  sur-tout  de  rendre  la  societd 
commode  et  facile,  et  c'est  dans  une  foule  de  regies  de  cette  importance 
qu’on  y fait  consister  cette  facilite.  Tout  est  usages  et  loix  dans  la  bonne 
compagnie.  Tous  ces  usages  naissent  et  passent  comme  un  eclair.  Le 
savoir  vivre  consiste  a se  teiiir  toujours  au  guet,  a les  saisir  au  passage,  ^ les 
affecter,  a montrer  qu’on  sait  celui  du  jour.  Le  tout  pour  dtre  simple.  La 
Noiivelle  Helaise,  iv.  Part.  Lettre  ix. 
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his  young  wife  into  it  ?*  Why,  if  his  own  extravagancies  led 
him  to  marry,  should  he  make  his  wife  bear  all  the  inconveniences 
and  miseries  of  theunion. — Agenerous  man  would  have  said,  “my 
own  folly  has  led  to  this  painful  situation — it  is  but  just,  there- 
fore, that  I should  bear  the  burthen — the  union  is  not  agreeable 
to  me,  but  nevertheless  I alone  ought  to  suffer  the  misery  result- 
ing from  it,  thus  paying  the  price  of  my  own  folly  and  extrava- 
gance. Others,  and  those  innocent,  ought  not  to  be  punished 
for  my  misdeeds.”  He  would  consequently  have  lived  in 
harmony  with  his  wife  and  behaved  to  her  with  kindness  and 
respect.  If  his  love  for  his  mistress  had  been  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  one  commonly  careful,  one  but  ordinarily  alive  to  the 
feelings  of  others — would  at  least  have  practised  secrecy  and 
decorum  in  the  illicit  connexion  : thus  shielding  his  poor  wife 
from  the  misery  of  knowing  his  criminal  faithlessness.  But  no, 
such  was  not  the  mode  in  which  the  Prince  was  accustomed  to 
reason.  Self  was  his  god,  and  self  alone  be  worshipped.  It  was 
convenient  to  have  his  mistress  in  his  own  house,  therefore  he 
had  her  there.  It  would  have  required  care  and  some  little 
trouble  to  have  practised  secrecy,  therefore  he  blazoned  his 
neglect.  It  was  gratifying  to  his  vanity  to  have  a dashing 
establishment  for  his  second  mistress,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert — there- 
fore he  had  one.  But  let  any  father  put  the  question  to  himself-— 
“ what  would  be  mv  feelings  if  my  daughter  were  treated  thus  ? 
What  should  I say  of  him,  being  of  my  own  rank  in  life,  who 
thus  cruelly  neglected  and  wantonly  insulted  her  ?”  If  the 
conduct  be  revolting  in  private  life,  by  what  art  can  it  be 
extenuated,  when  the  parties  are  a Prince  and  Princess.  If  tlfe 
daughter  of  a private  gentleman,  if  the  daughter  of  a peasant 
would  be  sheltered  from  such  treatment  by  the  indignant  voice 
of  public  o])inion,  is  there  any  reason  w’by  the  daughter  of  a 
Duke  should  not  be  equally  defended.  If  the  rude  hind,  who 
should  have  been  equally  reckless  in  his  behaviour,  would  have 

• Even  tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Croly  is  obliired  to  allow  the  truth  of  these 
statements ; merely  stating  with  his  usual  foppery  of  language,  that  “ the 
royal  marriage  was  inauspicious:  and  it  was  soon  rumored  that  the 
disagreements  of  habits  and  temper  on  l)oth  sides,  were  too  strong  to  give 
any  hope  of  their  being  reconciled.”  [p.  260.]  J)oubtless  the  habits  tlie 
Princess  liatl  not  been  luepared  for  the  admission  into  her  house  of  one 
mistress  of  her  husband,  and  for  the  constant  visits  of  her  husband  to  the 
other.  It  may  be  conceived  that  her  temper  was  ruffled  by  such  proceed- 
ings But  it  was  not  her  hal>its  that  were  wi’ong,  nor  her  temper  that  was 
of  an  improper  description,  though  the  reverend  personage  would  insinuate 
as  much  : allowing,  nevertheless  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  that  the  charges 
respecting  Lady  Jersey  must  be  considered  as  correct.  It  is  an  instructive 
sight,  to  behold  how  the  historian  of  a King  can  get  over  royal  deliu* 
quencies. 
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been  visited  by  the  execration  of  his  people,  what  is  the  circum- 
stance which  exonerates  the  conduct  of  a Prince  from  equal 
animadversion  ? 

Amidst  these  grave  evidences  of  an  all-absorbing  selfishness, 
another  may  be  adduced  of  an  equally  striking,  though  much 
lighter  character.  The  evil  here  fell  indeed  upon  an  insect,  a 
court  beau,  and  thus  it  is  difficult  to  feel  much  sympathy  with 
the  sufferer;  still  it  is  instructive  to  remark  the  nature  of  him 
who  could  treat  even  an  insect  thus  cruelly.  We  allude  to  the 
well-known  story  of  beau  Brummell.  JJrummell  had  been  the 
Prince’s  favourite,  he  lived  upon  his  royal  patron’s  smiles — had 
been  indulged  by  him,  had  been  privileged  to  use  many 
familiarities,  and  enjoyed  much  the  same  sort  of  license  as  that 
allowed  in  earlier  time  to  the  royal  fool.  In  an  evil  hour 
the  beau  trespassed  beyond  the  mystic  boundary  with  which 
his  patron  chose  to  be  surrounded  ; and  was  for  ever  banished 
from  the  royal  presence  There  is  something  inexpressibly  little 
in  this  mighty,  long-enduring  anger  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
shews  however  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  his  exquisite 
sensibility  when  he  himself  was  concerned.*  The  silly  courtier 
had  said,  “Wales,  ring  the  bell.”  The  royal  Prince’s  dignity  was 
so  injured  by  this  sally,  that  forgiveness  was  impossible.  The 
same  man  who  without  scruple  had  subjected  his  wife  to  the 
insult  of  having  her  husband’s  mistress  at  her  own  table,  felt 
himself  wounded  to  the  soul  when  a poor  parasite  became  too 
familiar.  A few  months  since,  the  newspapers  announced  with 
becoming  eulogy,  that  the  King  hearing  that  Brummell  was 
starving  on  the  continent,  made  him  consul  for  some  foreign 
port.  This  was  mentioned  as  an  amiable  trait.  “The  King  it 
w'as  said  “ does  not  forget  old  friends  ’’  Thus  is  the  name  of 
friendship  prostituted  ! For  a trifling  folly  you  chase  your 
friend  from  your  presence — you  forget  his  very  existence  for 
something  approaching  to  a quarter  of  a century,  and  then  by 
accident  hearing  that  he  was  starving,  you  give  him  two  hundred 
a year  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  for  filling  a situation, 
the  duties  of  which  he  is  totally  unfit  to  perform  ! 

The  fate  of  Sheridan  is  another  exemplification  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  King’s  friendship.  While  of  service,  Sheridan  was 
the  friend  of  the  Prince;  when  the  Prince  became  Regent, 
Sheridan  was  no  longer  of  use,  therefore  he  was  discarded.  He 

* The  haughty,  overbearing  eoeigeant  behaviour  of  the  Prince  in  private 
life,  makes  Mira'beau’s  sarcastic  description  of  the  Duke  of  York,  applicable 
to  his  brother.  ” Pour  moi  je  lui  trouve  toute  Pallure  d’un  prince 
allemand  douhl4  d’insolence  anglaise,  niais  depourvue  de  la  fibre  cordialit4 
de  cette  nation.” 
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was  now  no  longer  needed  to  fight  the  battles  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness in  Parliament,  since  money  was  to  be  obtained  in  a different 
way  than  by  opposing  the  Ministry.  Besides,  to  get  rid  of  Whig 
associates  now  became  desirable.  As  is  well  known,  the  Prince 
did  get  rid  of  them  without  scruple  ; his  former  connexions  were 
cast  off  and  totally  forgotten.  Among  these  the  case  of 
Sheridan  was  peculiar.  He  had  been  the  private  as  well  as  the 
public  friend  of  the  Prince:  he  had  laboured  for  him  in  his 
most  intimate  concerns ; he  had  been  intrusted  in  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  private  negotiations,  and  had  proved  himself 
a steady,  and,  to  the  Prince,  an  honest  adherent.  Yet  this  man, 
thus  tried,  was  discarded  without  a pang,  without  a scruple, 
when  no  longer  needed  by  the  Prince,  who  “ never  forgot  old 
friends.”  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  apology  is  here 
offered  for  Sheridan.  His  character  is  indeed  no  subject  of  ad- 
miration : the  public  voice  has  long  since  consigned  it  to 
a merited  obloquy.  But  for  the  Prince  this  is  no  excuse: 
to  him,  Sheridan  had  been  a faithful  friend,  and  had  claims 
which  a generous  spirit  could  never  have  forgotten.  The 
punishment  inflicted  upon  Sheridan,  was  such  as  all  men  deserve 
who  make  personal  considerations  the  guide  of  their  political 
career.  He  who  inflicted  that  punishment,  however,  is  entitled 
to  no  applause,  but  adds  another  stain  to  his  tarnished  reputation 
even  by  the  very  good  he  effected. 

These  instances  of  selfishness,  and  flagrant  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  common  decency,  are  usually  avoided  (to  use  a law 
phrase)  by  declarations  respecting  the  general  spirit  of  bene- 
volence which  characterized  the  late  King  : his  spirit  of 
benevolence  being  inferred  from  the  numerous  acts  of  public 
charity  which  he  is  known  to  have  performed. 

To  judge  correctly  of  a man’s  benevolence,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  of  personal  advantage  induced 
by  the  charitable  act.  A person  of  very  moderate  means,  sees 
a case  of  distress  and  is  desirous  of  relieving  it.  His  moderate 
means  restrain  him  : to  carry  into  effect  his  charitable  wishes,  he 
must  not  only  forego  many  pleasures,  but  absolute  necessaries. 
In  spite  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  and  com- 
fort, he  relieves  the  distress  : this  is  evidence  of  great  bene- 
volence of  spirit.  One  twenty  times  as  rich  as  he  sees  the  same 
object ; out  of  his  carriage  window,  without  one  atom  of  sacrifice, 
he  throws  twice  the  sum  given  by  his  poor  benevolent  neighbour. 
Is  he  twice  as  benevolent  ? Can  we  conclude  that  he  is  benevo- 
lent but  in  a very  moderate  degree  from  this  act  ? So  with  His 
Majesty’s  donations.  He  sends  a thousand  pounds  to  the  poor 
weavers  at  Spitalfields.  The  act  is  extolled  to  the  skies  : but 
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does  any  one  believe  that  the  King  sacrificed  ought  hy  this  act 
of  ostentatious  charity  ? Did  one  wish  go  ungratified  in  conse- 
quence ? Did  one  bauble  go  unpurchased  ? Was  one  idle 
whim  unsatisfied?  Was  there  a statue  less  on  Buckingham- 
house  ? A facing  the  less  on  the  dress  of  the  guards  ? A race- 
horse the  less  in  the  royal  stables?  We  know  well  there 
was  none  of  this.  Where,  then,  was  the  charity  ? During 
the  late  King’s  life,  the  people  of  this  country,  at  various 
periods,  suffered  grievously  from  want.  Thousands  died 
of  starvation,  and  millions  lingered  out  their  lives  in  hopeless, 
direful  penury.  Much  of  this  want  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  wasteful  extravagances  of  the  government.  Did  the  Prince 
unnecessarily  increase  an  already  lavish  expenditure,  or  did  he, 
guided  by  that  spirit  of  benevolence  so  vehemently  insisted  on, 
diminish  in  as  far  as  his  personal  expenditure  was  concerned,  the 
sum  torn  from  the  people  ? The  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
found  highly  instructive. 

From  July  1783  to  July  1786,  the  sums  expended  by  the 
Prince  were  as  follows : — 


Debts. 

Bonds  and  Debts  ..  £13,000 

Purchase  of  horses  . . 4,000 

Expenses  of  Carlton  House  53,000 
Tradesmen’s  bills. . ..  90,804 


160,804 


Expenses  paid. 


Household,  &c.  . . 

£29,277 

Privy  Purse 

16,050 

Payments  made  by  Col. 
Hotham 

1 37,203 

Other  Extraordinaries  . 

. 11,406 

Salaries 

54,734 

Stables  

37,919 

Mr.  Robinson’s 

. 7,059 

193,648 

Total  £354,452. 


In  three  years  he  thus  expended  160,804/.  more  than  his 
income.  When  his  first  establishment  was  formed,  50,000/.  per 
annum  were  allowed  him,  besides  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  amounting  to  13,000/.  per  annum,  and  100,000/. 
for  outfit.  This  was  not  sufficient:  160,000/.  was  in  three 
years  added  in  the  shape  of  debts.  This  would  suffice  to  make 
many  displays  of  charity,  even  at  the  rate  of  that  so  generously 
bestowed  on  the  Spitalfields’  weavers.  There  is  yet  more  to  be 
added  : the  King,  his  father,  after  the  year  1783,  granted  him 
10,000/.  per  annum  in  addition  to  his  income.  In  spite  of  this, 
in  1795,  on  his  marriage,  came  forth  another  estimate  of  debts 
amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  642,890/.  4s.  4d.  The  spirit 
of  benevolence  must  have  been  weak  in  the  royal  breast,  since 
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it  permitted  the  Prince  to  wring  from  a suffering  people  this 
extraordinary  expenditure,  to  be  lavished  in  worthless  amuse- 
ments, in  degrading  pursuits,  and  often  criminal  indulgences. 
What  could  he,  what  did  he  offer  in  return  for  this  extravagant 
waste  ? What  benefit  did  he  produce  ? What  service  did  he 
render  ? Had  he  ought  in  his  own  bosom  to  justify  this  flinging 
away  of  other  men's  wealth ; could  he  say,  I have  done  this 
good,  I have  performed  that  service — I am  being  paid  for  my 
labours,  am  enjoying  the  reward  of  the  many  good  deeds  I have 
performed  for  my  country  ? Truth  would  have  held  another 
language  : she  would  have  bade  him  say — “ I am  a burthen  to 
the  people  : at  their  hands  I deserve  nothing.  I am  an  idler,  a 
spendthrift,  a follower  after  debasing  pleasures ; my  hours  are 
spent  in  riot  and  debauchery,  in  drinking,  in  horse-racing,  in 
visiting  prize-fights,  in  gaming  ; I spend  what  I have  never 
earned  ; I am  lavish  of  other  men’s  gains  ; and,  careless  of  their 
misery,  indulge  in  wild  and  reckless  extravagance.”  “ Quae 
Charybdis  tarn  vorax?  Charybdin  dico  ? quae  si  fuit,  fuit 
animal  unum ; Oceanus  (medius  fidius)  vix  videretur  tot  res 
* * * tarn  cito  absorbere  potuisse.  Nihil  erat  clausum,  nihil 
obsignatum,  nihil  scriptum.  Apothecae  totae  nequissimis 
hominibus  condonabantur : alia  mimi  rapiebant,  alia  mimae  ; 
domus  erat  aleatoribus  reperta,  plena  ebriorum : totos  dies 
potabatur,  atque  id  locis  pluribus : suggerebantur  etiam  saepe 
(non  enim  semper  ipse  felix)  damnaaleatoria.  * * * Quamobrem 
desinite  mirari  haec  tarn  celeriter  esse  consumta.  Non  modo 
unius  patrimonium,  quamvis  amplum  (utillud  fuit)  sed  urbes,  et 
regna,  celeriter  tanta  nequitia  devorare  potuisset.” 

Hitherto  the  character  that  we  are  examining  has  offered  few 
attractive  qualities.  The  sequel  if  possible  is  of  a still  graver 
complexion. 

The  passion  of  the  Prince  for  horse-racing  led  to  exceedingly 
disagreeable  results : in  consequence  of  certain  transactions 
respecting  a race  in  which  he  was  concerned,  he  thought  fit  to 
retire  from  the  turf ; other  versions  of  the  same  story,  say  that 
he  was  expelled.  The  reverend  biographer  of  his  Majesty 
touches  this  affair  with  a very  delicate  hand  ; making  the  dis- 
pute arise  solely  out  of  the  conduct  of  a jockey,  and  describing 
the  Prince  as  indignantly  retiring  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
treatment  of  bis  servant.  Other  accounts  give  a different  com- 
plexion to  the  matter.  The  jockey  was  accused  of  fraud  of  some 
sort,  and  whatever  the  imputation  was,  it  extended  also  to 
the  jockey’s  master.  Rumour  says,  that  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  race  some  person  obtained  an  entrance  to  the  stable  of 
the  favourite,  and  gave  him  a pail  of  water.  The  horse  in  con- 
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sequence  lost  the  race.  The  Jockey  Club,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  offence,  decided  against  the  jockey,  and  it  is  often 
asserted,  cast  blame  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Prince.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Prince  was  openly  insulted  in  consequence 
of  this  transaction,  a threat  being  expressed  that  his  rank  alone 
shielded  him  from  personal  chastisement.  That  the  Princ6  was 
suspected  by  some  of  being  a participator  in  the  fraud  is  certain, 
that  such  suspicion  was  openly  avowed  is  equally  certain.— It 
is  reported,  though  for  the  truth  of  the  report  we  would  not 
pledge  ourselves,  that  the  Prince  was  expelled  in  consequence 
from  the  Jockey  Club.  A slur  was  evidently  cast  upon  his 
character,  which  neither  he  nor  others  have  even  yet  effaced. 
Retiring  in  indignation  was  no  satisfactory  answer — men  seldom 
flying  to  their  dignity  for  support,  till  most  other  defences  have 
failed. 

The  public  papers  teemed  with  accounts  of  the  transaction, 
and  the  following  extracts  from  letters  and  pamphlets  of  the 
time,  mark  that  an  opinion  was  abroad  unfavorable  to  His 
Royal  Highness.  In  a letter  published  in  the  “ World,’’ 
December,  1791,  the  writer  says,  “ It  was  he  alone  who 
absorbed  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  the  transaction ; he  alone 
sustains  the  odium  ; for  his  situation  in  life  deprives  him  of  the 
poor  and  sorry  consolation  of  an  associate  in  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge.  Were  there  a thousand  accessaries  he  would  eclipse 
them  all:  he  alone  would  be  considered  as  the  principal,  and 
stand  alone  exposed  to  public  censure  and  derision  ; for  who 
among  the  most  necessitous  and  profligate  of  his  pretended 
friends  would  have  presumed  to  suggest  so  foul,  so  iniquitous, 
an  expedient;  and  he  that  gave  that  advice  will  he  have  the 
effrontery  to  avow  it?  I am  positive  he  will  not,  though  it 
were  to  screen  the  deluded  youth  from  reproach  and  ignominy. 
The  fraud  was  no  sooner  committed,  than  it  blazed  forth  in  all 
its  turpitude:  vice  felt  herself  honoured  by  the  audacity,  as  well 
as  by  the  atrociousness  of  the  trick,  and  gloried  in  what  has 
been  matter  of  profound  grief  and  astonishment  to  every  virtuous 
mind  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  at  first  imagined,  that  the 
splendor  of  rank  would  have  dazzled  the  million,  and  afforded  a 
shield  to  the  dignified  perpetrator;  those  vyho  counted  upon 
this  security,  paid  but  an  ill  compliment  to  the  morals  of  the 
nation.  These  gentry  (meaning  the  turf  associates  of  the 
Prince)  have  since  been  taught  that  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  people  are  not  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  They  have 
found  that  even  the  public  prints,  whose  mistaken  lenity  has 
hitherto  spared  their  persons  and  their  crimes,  disdained  a 
criminal  taciturnity  upon  the  occasion,  and  demonstrated  their 
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patriotism  by  stigmatising  what  they  justly  considered  a dis- 
honour to  the  country.  Their  zeal  and  their  clamour  appear  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  very  sanctorum  of  turf-swindling, 
and  to  have  frightened  even  the  stoutest  of  the  Banditti. 

“ A mean  and  pitiful  request  was  made  in  a succession  of 
anonymous  paragraphs,  that  the  public  would  suspend  their 
judgment  until  a certain  club,  or  combination  of  men,  gave  their 
report.’^ 

This  club  was  the  Jockey  Club,  and  they  gave  their  report 
against  the  Prince  ; thus  affixing  on  him  the  accusation,  that  he 
was  participant  in  the  fraud.  A groom  was  made  to  swear  before 
a magistrate  respecting  the  affair,  and  a species  of  defence  set 
up,  upon  which  the  above-quoted  writer  declares,  that  “ the 
story,  so  far  from  being  elucidated,  seems  by  this  lame  and 
nameless  defence,  to  be  more  than  ever  perplexed  ; so  far  from 
being  brought  into  the  clear  and  brilliant  atmosphere  of  truth, 
it  seems  to  be  more  envelloped  than  ever  in  dark  and  sulphurous 
clouds  which  blacken  even  to  the  complexion  of  Erebus  the  hap- 
less object  whom  it  is  pretended  to  bleach  and  purify.”  And  as 
to  the  testimony  of  the  groom  he  observes,  “ I think  it  was  in- 
decent if  not  dangerous,  to  make  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  elevated  men  in  the  kingdom  depend  solely  on  the  credit, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  a man  in 
one  of  the  very  lowest  and  certairdy  least  honourable  occupations 
in  life,  (he  was  jockey  as  well  as  groom),  and  who  m/j/o?- 
tunalely,  though  no  doubt  undeservedly , involved  in  the  same 
censure  that  affects  his  royal  master,  will  find  it  difficult  to  escape 
suspicion.”  In  another  portion  of  the  same  collection  it  is  said, 
“\t  was  with  a view  to  reclaim  his  royal  highness  from  bad  com- 
pany, that  the  letter  signed  Neptune  was  addressed  to  him  in 
1784,  and  when  at  the  distance  of  seven  years  the  scandalous 
adventure  at  Newmarket  proved  that  admonitions  were  without 
effect,  when  it  appeared  that  bad  habits  and  bad  examples  had 
taken  strong  and  deep  root  in  a mind,  on  the  purity  of  which 
the  fate  of  millions  might  hereafter  depend,  it  was  surely  justifi- 
able in  the  writer  who  signs  himself  Legion  to  expose  in  all  the 
severity  of  language,  a conduct,  in  which  guilt  and  meanness 
disputing  the  superiority  aimed  at  depriving  the  nation  of  its 
fairest  hopes  and  promises.”*  Mr.  Croly's  account  of  this 


* See  “ A Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  a second  application  to  Par- 
liament to  discharge  debts  ivantonly  contracted,  since  May  1787,”  the  fifth 
edition  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  under  the  title  here 
given.  The  reader  who  is  inclined  to  the  task,  w ould  do  well  to  look  also 
at  a w'ork  published  in  1792,  styled  “The  Jockey  Club,  or  a sketch  of  the 
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transaction  would  not  lead  any  one  to  suspect  that  suspicion 
had  attached  to  the  Prince.  He,  like  a loyal  person,  and  a 
sincere  lover  of  agreeable  truth,  leaves  out  every  thing  not  favor- 
able to  his  royal  idol.  The  next  time  he  attempts  to  become  an 
historian,  it  would  be  well  if  he  altered  his  conduct.  Let  him 
attempt  to  write  a true  history  : with  some  pains  he  may  prob- 
ably succeed. 

One  other  instance  of  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Prince, 
is  as  flagrant  as  the  one  already  mentioned,  and  more  strongly 
evidenced.  Of  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  there  is  now 
no  doubt.  Though  this  fact  be  perfectly  notorious  no  surprise 
needs  be  excited  by  the  bold  assertion  of  Mr.  Croly  to  the  con- 
trary. A bold  denial  of  an  evident  truth,  being  by  certain 
classes  of  persons  deemed  judicious  policy.  Mr.  Fox  and  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  head  had  painful  reasons  to  know 
that  the  accusations  respecting  this  piece  of  imprudence  were 
but  too  well  founded. 

When  the  Prince  applied  to  Parliament  for  money  to  pay 
his  debts,  Mr.  Pitt  endeavoured  to  frighten  off  the  claimant, 
by  threatening  to  make  his  marriage  public.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Fox  was  ignorant  of  the  exceedingly  injudicious  con- 
duct of  the  Prince.  Mr.  Pitt’s  threat  led  him  to  inquire  of 
the  Prince,  and  to  ask  what  course  was  to  be  pursued.  Upon 
the  assurance  of  his  royal  highness  he  came  down  to  the  house, 
and  boldly  denied  tbe  marriage.  “ His  royal  highness  had  au- 
thorized him  to  declare,  that  as  a peer  of  parliament  he  was 
ready  in  the  other  house,  to  submit  to  any  the  most  pointed 
questions  ; or  to  afford  his  majesty  or  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
the  fullest  assurances  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  statement  in 
question,  which  never  had,  and  which  common  sense  must  see 
never  could  have,  happened.”  Fox  afterwards  discovered  the 
falsehood,  and  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  were  his  intimates, 
never  forgave  the  Prince  for  making  him  the  bearer  of  it.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  the  marriage,  though  considered  by  the 
law  a gross  delinquency,  is  in  fact,  if  any,  a very  slight  offence. 
It  was  an  indiscreet  act,  and  that  was  all. — But  the  making  his 
friend  assert  a solemn  falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  denying  it, 
was  a piece  of  treachery  which  nothing  could  palliate.  It 
tended  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  most  sacred  ties  which  bind 
man  to  man,  to  induce  suspicion  where  the  most  perfect  trust 
ought  to  prevail,  and  thus  to  destroy  some  of  the  sweetest  sym- 


manners  of  the  age,”  which  may  also  under  the  title  quoted,  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum.  These  books  tell  tlie  floating  rumours  of  the  time, 
and  are  in  many  parts  exceedingly  well  written. 
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patliies  of  our  nature  ; making  friendship  but  a hollow  name, 
and  confidence  a mockery.  There  are  few  if  any  temptations 
which  ought  to  induce  us  to  look  with  a lenient  eye  upon  such 
a transgression.  When,  however,  we  call  to  mind,  that  a desire 
to  gain  money  to  support  his  unbounded  extravagance,  led  to 
the  commission  of  this  offence,  the  nature  of  the  temptation,* 
serves  but  to  heighten  our  disgust. 

The  exemplary  piety  of  the  King  during  the  later  years  of 
liis  life,  is  usually  adduced  both  to  serve  as  an  edifying  ex- 
ample, and  as  a splendid  illustration  of  the  worth  of  the  royal 
character.  The  Duke  of  York  also  is  considered  another 
shining  light,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
has  been  deemed  a memorable  instance  of  pure  principles  of 
religion.  Among  numerous  anecdotes  respecting  the  piety  of 
George  lY,  and  his  correct  estimate  of  Christian  duties,  the 
following  is  often  quoted  with  a species  of  exultation.  “ The 
King  one  Sunday  Morning  having  discarded  a servant  in  a 
passion,  and  for  no  serious  offence,  was  respectfully  told  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  he  was  not  in  a proper  frame  of 
mind  to  receive  the  sacrament.  His  Majesty  instead  of  being 
displeased,  thanked  his  monitor,  and  by  restoring  the  man  to 
his  place,  recovered  his  own  peace  of  mind.”  His  Majesty  was 
also  remarkable  for  his  regular  attendance  at  church,  for  his 
participation  in  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament,  and  for  his 
correct  and  orthodox  belief.  Thus  far  all  is  well,  and  if  we  look 
no  farther,  nothing  can  appear  more  edifying  than  the  royal 
piety,  and  the  martyr-like  spirit  of  opposition  manifested  by 
the  Prelates  of  the  church. 


* His  JMajesty’s  biographers,  tliink  it  requisite  in  every  case,  to  cast 
blame,  if  any  be  due,  on  any  body,  rather  than  that  the  King  should  receive 
it.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  is  scoffed  at,  and  her  scruples  deemed  idle,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  exonerating  the  King.  The  clergyman  thinks  proper  to 
laugh  at  the  lady  for  being  old,  and  considers  himself  severe  because  he 
forgets  the  manners  of  a gentleman.  And  although  a clergyman,  and 
therefore  probably  knowing  that  marriage  is  by  the  llomisli  church  con- 
sidered an  act,  the  religious  legitimacy  of  which  is  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  civil  power,  yet  laughs  at  the  supposition  of  the  scruples  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  being  satisfied  by  a regular  dispensation.  Mr,  Lloyd  does  the 
same  thing,  and  shews  himself  as  ignorant  as  the  churchman.  The  sin  is 
in  illicit  connexion,  illicit  because  not  preceded  by  certain  religious  obser- 
vances. To  avoid  this,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a roman  catholic,  ol)tains  a dis- 
pensation from  her  church,  and  precedes  her  connexion  by  the  religious 
ceremony.  Put  aside  the  religious  feeling,  and  there  was  no  sin  in  the 
matter,  whether  a marriage  occurred  or  not,  was  indifferent.  The  scruples 
were  religious  scruples,  and  could  only  be  avoided  by  the  church,  to  which, 
as  a good  catholic  Airs.  Fitzherbert  appealed,  and  was  by  it,  armed  against 
the  invasion  of  sin. 
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Persons  who  are  excessively  orthodox  in  their  belief,  and  who 
vehemently  insist  that  others  shall  be  so,  ought  at  least  to  set 
the  example  of  a strict  and  full  adherence  in  acts  to  the  conse- 
quences deduced  as  principles  from  that  belief.  It  is  not  enough 
that  in  mere  formai  observances,  there  be  conformity  to  prin- 
ciple— it  must  extend  to  the  substance  of  the  law  ; for  exam- 
ple, a Church-of-England  Christian  should  be  not  only  a regular 
attendant  on  church,  but  also  a steady  resister  of  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh.  The  first  observance,  if  commanded  at  all,  is  almost 
a matter  of  indifference  ; whereas,  the  infringement  of  the  latter 
is  a mortal  sin.  That  piety  therefore  which  is  confined  to  the 
former  observance,  is  but  a poor  apology  for  religious  feelings.  To 
a truly  religious  mind  there  is  something  exceedingly  revolting, 
in  an  outward  cant  and  pretence  to  piety  ; in  a godliness  in 
minute  and  indifferent  matters,  and  an  open  breach  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  religion  with  pretended  fervour  on  our  lips,  and 
super-sublimated  piety  of  comportment.  Louis  XIV  surrounded 
by  a host  of  mistresses  and  illegitimate  offspring,  listening  with 
every  symptom  of  devotion  to  the  ascetic  discourse  of  Bourcla- 
loue  or  Massillon,  and  fasting  according  to  the  law,  exhibits  no 
very  edifying  example  of  piety.  Neither  did  the  prelate  who 
reprimanded  this  king’s  grand-daughter,  for  appearing  at  mass 
in  any  thing  but  full  dress,  betray  any  very  exalted  opinion  of 
his  mission.  Like  our  prelate  of  Winchester,  he  had  the  ex- 
traordinary courage  to  reprimand,  where  he  knew  full  well  there 
was  no  danger.  But  was  there  nothing  else,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  amend  before  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  ? 
The  following  picture  of  other  courts  and  times  bears  a re- 
markable resemblance  to  some  not  so  distant.  “ Ici,  Louis,  le 
modele  des  rois,  vivait  (c’est  le  mot  a la  cour),  avec  la  femme 
Montespan,  avec  la  fille  Lavaliere,  avec  toutes  les  filles  que 
son  bon  plaisir  fut  d’oter  a leurs  maris,  a leurs  parents.  C’etait 
le  temps  alors  des  nueitrs,  de  la  religion;  et  il  communiait  tons 
les  jours.  Par  cette  porte  entrait  sa  maitresse  le  soir,  et  le 
matin  son  confesseur.  La,  Henri  faisait  penitence  entre  ses 
mignons,  etses  moines  ; moans  et  religion  du  bon  temps  !”*  This 
religion  of  the  good  old  times  is  now  correctly  estimated  by 
our  neighbours ; let  us  hope  that  we  also  may  gather  wisdom 
from  experience,  and  learn  properly  to  appreciate  it. 

A man,  though  he  may  hold  opinions  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  mankind,  is  not  therefore  necessarily  vicious.  He  is  a dan- 
gerous person,  and  when  his  opinions  lead  him  to  pernicious 
acts,  he  becomes  a criminal,  and  for  the  act  deserves  punish- 


* Paul  Louis  Courier,  “ Simple  Discours.” 
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meut.  But  the  punishment  is  applied  to  repress  the  act,  and 
y no  means  proves,  or  supposes,  the  culprit  vicious.  He  is 
VICIOUS,  who,  having  a fixed  set  of  opinions,  fixed  principles 
fran  the  dictates  of  those  principles;  amoral 

franied^  holding  opinions  correctly 

to  Jl  ; f enables  a maj 

^“./^"^P^^tions  leading  to  what  he  believes  deviations 
the  path  of  duty.  One,  steady  m error,  and  undeviatingly 
pursuing  a pernicious  course,  may  claim  our  respect  on  the 
score  of  probity,  though  possibly  we  may  have  a contempt  for 
undeistanding.  He  however  is  most  of  all  deserving;  of 
lepioach,  who,  yielding  assent  by  his  understanding  to  coiTect 
piinciples,  giving  in  his  adherence,  and  claiming  respect  for 

n.  rh  rves  from  the  path  he  knows  to  be  the 

1 ath  of  duty  and  by  wily  arts  tries  to  hide  his  dereliction.  He 
essentially,  above  all  others,  is  vicious.  This,  above  all  others, 
IS  the  tone  of  mind  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  mankind 
JNow  every  species  of  Christianity,  even  that  modification  of  it 
sometimes  termed  Church  of  Englandism,  most  vehemently 
forbids,  even  to  royalty,  all  gratification  of  the  sexual  appetite 
excepting  under  peculiar  forms  : and  not  only  does  the  Christ- 
ian, but  so  also  does  every  system  of  morality  deserving;  the 
name,  prohibit  adultery.  We  beg  to  remark  here,  thS  no 
accusation  IS  being  made;  certain  well-known  principles  are 
called  to  mind,  and  in  juxta-position  certain  facts  are  placed, 
riom  such  statements  no  conclusion  is  here  drawn  : if  any  can 
be  found  to  follow,  the  fault  is  not  in  us,  but  the  facts.  The 
only  fact  now  to  be  stated,  after  the  above  exposition,  respect- 
ing adnerence  to  principles,  and  one  portion  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  is,  that  the  late  king  was  well  known  to  be  a staunch 
adherent  to  that  doctrine.  Praise  is,  as  already  observed,  often 
claimed  for  him  on  account  of  such  adherence,  and  his  exceed- 
ingly pious  demeanour.  After  the  above  observations  it  may 
pediaps  be  easily  determined  to  what  extent  such  praise  is  due. 

Ijesides  being  gentle,  benevolent,  and  polite,  ever  considerate 
of  the  feelings,  and  solicitous  respecting  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him,  and  pursuing  no  selfisli  gratification  when 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  others;  besides  being  firm  in 
honest  purposes,  frugal  in  his  habits,  generous  in  his  friend- 
ships, of  spotless  integrity,  and  eschewing  all  arts  of  mean 
hypocrisy,  besides  all  this  a finished  character  should  in  his 
tastes  and  pursuits  give  evidence  of  a cultivated  and  exalted 
mind.  The  “ finest  gentleman  in  Europe,”  even  on  this  point 
IS  hardiy  deserving  of  admiration.  In  early  life  his  association 
with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  threw  a lustre  over  his  career. 
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i,-  manv  of  his  historians.  That  association 

™ ae  r..uU  of  bSi?  views,  both  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Other  • and  even  brilliant  as  were  the  talents  of  many  of  the 

TaS^lmong  Them '^re''of . T^e 

rrbe::rihtytet»^^^ 

t"::  tiTcinl  CnlCir  ttStSUtSs  oPthrcra^^ 

lous  assembly.  In^later  times  when  these  talented  associates, 
or  otheThke  these  would  have  been  of  no  service,  humbler 

and  vulgar  spirits  were  selected  as  the  fit 

o,iol  oro-ipc;  When  the  Prince  became  thoroughly  his 
same  sensual  ^ . trammels  of  a subordinate  situation, 

^rwTtTdrew  ^ that  could  be  called  talented 

society  The  humble  dependent,  who  required  no  consider- 
ation Tho  was  satisfied  with  the  honour  of  losing  his  jesses  a^ 

f roTal  table  became  alone  the  sharer  of  his  intimacy.^  With 

?he  excepion  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party,  who,  of 
the  many  great  men  that  adorned  the  reign  of  his  father  and 
h LTlf  could  be  ranked  among  the  friends  and  a^ociates  of 
the  late  Kino-  It  is  true  that  the  really  great  would  have  fled 
lucl  soc^ty'as  surrounded  him  ; but  still  we  see  no  endeavoui  s 
T win  theni  to  his  circle.  There  were  no  manifestations  of 
interest  in  those  pursuits  and  investigations 
nected  with  the  ejveat  interests  of  humanity.  v • k ^ a 
veriesin  moral,  political  and  physical  science,  which  occuried 
'tViir,  bi<»  life  seem  to  have  attracted  no  attention,  appeal 
Ttt  b:JteTZX.  an  instant  ftom  J-flt 

tions  into  the  capacities  of  the  various  competitors  for  the  St. 
Leo-er  the  elevated  indulgences  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  the 
Sy  worthy  consideration  of  the  chances  of  the  hazard 
table  ^ The  sum  of  his  private  munificence  to  the  professors  of 

science  or  of  art.  is  confined  to  a few  f “"^C^Tut  when 
down  nlay-wright  or  a superannuated  fiddler.  But,  when  wa» 
on  iniprest  in  the  proo-ress  of  science,  an  anxious  solicitude 
fate  u^sf-ridndS  friendly  cheering  on  of  the  student 
Ite  nfaessor  through  times  of  doubt  and  despondency  and 
want'l  Where  wal  evinced  a love  of  science  for  science 
itself  i Where,  unless  some  paltry  interest  ^ 

was  involved,  was  any  science  or  any  art  made  a matter  ofconsi- 

Thre«ti*«  m«.t  *» 
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deration  ? It  is  not  by  buying  books,  collecting  pictures  and 
statues,  or  building  houses,  that  an  interest  is  evinced  for  the 
arts  and  science.  “ N’avez-vous  jamais  oui'  parler  du  Marquis 
Tacconi  a Naples,  grand-tresorier  de  lacouronne,  grand  amateur 
de  livres,  et  mon  grand  ami,  que  I’onvieutde  mettre  aux  galeres? 
II  avait  100,000  livres  de  rente,  et  il  faisait  de  faux  billets ; 
c’etait  pour  acheter  des  livres  et  il  ne  lisait  jamais.  Sa  biblio- 
theque  magnifique  etait  plus  a moi  qu’a  lui  : aussi  suis-je  fort 
fache  de  son  aventure.  # * * Mais,  dites-moi,  auriez-vous 

cm  que  la  fureur  bibliomaniaque  put  aller  j usque-la  ? 
I'amour  fait  faire  d’etranges  choses ; ils  aiment  les  livres  char- 
nellement,  ils  les  caressent,  les  baisent.”*  A man  who  forges 
to  buy  books  he  never  reads  may  have  an  extraordinary  love 
for  books,  or  may  be  vain  of  possessing  them  ; but  assuredly  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  a love  of  the  knowledge  which  those 
books  contain  ; which  love  alone  evinces  a cultivated  mind  and 
a true  and  worthy  interest  in  the  progress  of  science.  His  col- 
lection considered  as  evidence  respecting  the  character  of  his 
mind  or  pursuits  might  as  well  be  a room  surrounded  by 
shelves,  adorned  with  painted  backs  of  books.  So  with  pic- 
tures ; it  is  not  merely  by  possessing  them,  that  a taste  is  evinced 
for  the  art  itself,  or  an  understanding  of  its  principles,  or  an 
interest  in  its  success.  Of  his  Majesty’s  interest  in  literature 
besides  the  possession  of  books  he  never  read,  we  have  no 
evidence.  As  to  official  donations  to  literary-job-societies,  they 
are  matters  of  mere  observance ; done  in  a public  capacity  as 
part  of  the  duties  of  that  capacity ; the  money  also  coming 
directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  being  used  as 
matter  of  patronage.  Moreover  the  societies  themselves  are, 
with  very  rare,  perhaps  it  may  be  truly  asserted  with  no  excep- 
tions, hindrances  to  the  advance  of  science.  To  foster  them  is 
to  render  literature  and  art,  like  every  thing  else  in  this 
country,  a job,  an  instrument  of  personal  undeserved  advantage, 
and  not  a public  benefit.  These  societies  arise  out  of,  and  are 
conducted  with  a view  to  personal  interest ; and  high  pati’on- 
age  is  afforded  to  them  from  personal  vanity,  or  for  political 
purposes.  Make  every  thing,  and  above  all  literature,  a job,  and 
you  take  the  most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  the  great 
dominant  parent  job,  the  government. 

There  was  one  taste  of  the  late  King  which  may  be  correctly 
said  to  be  an  elegant  taste,  viz.  his  supposed  love  of  painting. 
The  disposition  of  his  mind,  the  class  and  character  of  his  ideas, 
were  here  evinced  in  a no  less  remarkable  manner  than  in  his 
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'andte^Sly'divTdel  hue  two 

Set  c^.2:;Vsach-as  tesuU  fV^^t.e 

rs'’ttsv,U  Sa  eSumtotion  of  mere  ptysical  objects.  To 
the  first  class  belong  all  the  grand  conceptions  of  the  ait,  con- 
cepts thlchmalfe  its  p/essors  often  for  ^me 

take  a rank  with  the  leading  minds  w delight 

elevate  and  do  honour  to  our  species.  Jhc) 
in  the  works  of  these  men  ; they  who  ‘>0 

but  from  a thorough  understanding  and  must  be  them- 

■d\r  fe1.ntnieJeXsS^ 

iha^e  are  chosen,  which,  though  they  are  not  immediately  the 
"f  hunmn’passio,;  and  thought.  still  by  — - 

to  be  inhtely  — ^ w^th  *e- 

*:dSrsfr“ased  upon  an  understandrng^^^^^^^^^ 

elegant  taste.  yu«.  nr  vpvv  slio-htlv,  connected  with 

division,  which  IS  in  no  ^ay,  or  veiy  sn^uuy, 

human  emotions,  or  if  connected  with  ‘h"”’ 

the  least  elevated  description.  Such,  for  ' ‘ 

exquisite  imitations  by  the  Dutch  painters.  »f  b™*" 

cabhacres  glasses  of  wine  or  beer,  or  the  light  ot  candle.  »ucn, 

to  male  Me  step  higher  in  the  art,  are  drinking,  dancing,  and 
amorous  boors.  'Ihese  are  admired  in  the 

excellent  imitations-we  admire  the  to... 

the  artist  is  little  if  at  all  superior  to  the  maker  of  “ 

In  the  other  with  some  singu  ar  «pptions  ^ 

painter's  mind,  is  not  of  necessity  so  far  as  the  ait 
much  above  the  rank  of  a low  and  ‘ 

his  admirer  may  take  its  station  with  that 
applauders.  It^is  well  known,  that  the 

1-itp  Kino-  took  in  painting  was  almost  totally  contiima  lo 
afadStioTof  the  lowest  “class.  His  collection  o Dutc^ 
masters  chiefly  occupied  such  portion  of  his  attention  a 
was  bestowed  upon  painting.  His  painted 
best  in  the  world  ; in  fact  in  the  vulgar  walks  of  the  art  he 
reported  to  have  the  best  collection  in  Europe. 

When  praise  is  claimed  for  his  late  Majesty  on  score  or 
taste  let  it  not  be  whispered  by  any  that  his  Majesty  had  a 
building  taste,  and  a dressing  taste  : let  Bucking  am  ous 
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passed  by,  as  if  it  were  a spectre,  let  every  one  turn  away  his 
eyes  and  dread  to  behold  it,  let  no  one  say,  that  there  is  a 
Pavilion  at  Brighton,  let  no  one  raise  the  laid  ghost  of  the 
Chinese  Bridge,  let  all  forget  the  guards,  be  silent  as  to  the 
tenth;  and  bury  in  oblivion  those  numerous  and  important 
orders  issuing  from  the  Horse  Guards,  to  determine  the  position 
of  a button,  the  conduct  of  a sash,  and  the  colour  of  a facing. 
In  charity  w'e  say,  let  no  man  speak  of  these  things. 

Such  was  the  man  “ whose  manners”  according  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  “ received  a polish,  whose  understanding  acquired 
a degree  of  cultivation,  almost  unknown  to  any  individual,  and 
who  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  most  accomplished  man  of 
his  age.”*  This  most  accomplished  man  of  his  age,  could  not 
write  his  own  language  correctly,  (the  noble  Duke  as  may  be 
seen  below  is  nearly  in  the  same  predicament,)  he  whose  under- 


* The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  thus  coolly  takes  upon  himself  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  the  people  of  this  age  have  attained, 
in  the  next  sentence  gives  the  following  proof  of  his  own  degree  of  culti- 
vation as  to  English.  “ My  Lords,  he  carried  those  advantages  to  the 
government  to  which  he  was  afterwards  called,  and  irhidt  he  so  eminently 
displayed  token  on  the  throned  Now  the  grammatical  construction  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  the  noble  Duke  intended  to  say,  that  the  King  when  on  the 
throne  displayed  the  government  to  which  he  was  afterwards  called.  This 
being  flat  nonsense,  we,  out  of  charity,  must  suppose  that  the  duke  meant 
something  else.  Well,  then,  let  us  suppose  him  to  intend  to  say,  what  the 
sentence  by  no  means  \varrants,  viz.  “ that  he  displayed  when  on  the 
throne,  those  advantages,  which  he  carried  to  the  government.’’  This 
with  all  the  straining  is  nearly  unintelligil)le.  What  advantages  ? Pos- 
sibly the  advantages  were  “ polished  manners,  and  an  understanding, 
which  had  acquired  a degree  of  cultivation  almost  unknown  in  any 
individual.”  But  if  so,  how  can  the  duke  correctly  say  a few  sen- 
tences after — “ But  these  advantages  (always  advantages)  which  shewed  so 
conspicuously  the  polish  of  manners  which  he  possessed,  were  not  only 
observed  by  persons  immediately  around  him — for  I appeal  to  many  of 
your  lordships  who  have  transacted  the  business  of  the  country  which 
required  an  interview  with  the  sovereign — whether  his  Majesty  did  not  on 
every  occasion  evince  a degree  of  knowledge  and  of  talent  much  beyond 
that  which  could  reasonaI)ly  be  expected  of  an  individual  holding  his  high 
station.”  Now  be  it  remarked  the  advantages  shewed  the  polish  of  man- 
ners— therefore  it  is  evident  the  polish  was  not  one  of  the  advantages. 
But  if  not,  what  were  the  advantages  which  the  King  displayed  on  the 
throne  ? It  appears  from  the  second  quotation,  that  these  advantages, 
which  shewed  the  polish  were  not  known  to  those  merely  around  the  King, 
for  the  Duke  appealed  to  certain  Lords,  whether  the  King  did  not  manifest 
talent  above  what  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  a King.  In  truth 
this  eulogiura  would  disgrace  a school-boy  called  upon  to  make  exhibition 
of  eloquence  on  the  breaking  up  of  school : It  proves  that  the  noble  Duke 
cannot  speak  his  own  language  correctly,  and  thus  determines  his  fitness 
for  the  task  he  so  gratuitously  took  upon  himself.  Measured  by  the 
Duke’s  standard  the  King  might  have  appeared  an  extraordinary  person. 
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standino'  was  cultivated  beyond  tbat  of  all  other  men  never 
said  wrote,  or  did  a single  thing  which  as  a proof  ot  intel- 
lectual power  would  entitle  him  to  rank  above  the  poorest 
dabbler  in  wit,  science  or  literature.  This  is  an  assertion  made 
advisedly,  and  one  that  we  wish  to  have  scrutinized  to  the 
very  letter.  Look  through  the  late  King’s  life  in  his  public 
and  his  private  character,  take  every,  or  any  act  well  authenti- 
cated as  his,  and  then  let  the  question  be  asked  how  many  nien 
in  this  country  could  do  and  have  done  things  immeasurably 
superior.  Is  he  to  be  the  most  cultivated  man  of  his  age,  whose 
life  must  actually  be  ransacked  to  find  even  one  act  evincing 
mental  power — and  that  too  when  the  world  teems  with  men 
whose  whole  lives  have  been  a series  of  long,  uninterrupted 
efforts  of  intellectual  labour ; who  day  after  day  have  added  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  and  have  rendered  service  to  hurnan 
nature?  Shall  we  lookback  and  compare  him  as  to  a culti- 
vated mind  even  with  his  own  political  associates  . Where 
is  the  man  who  placing  him  by  the  side  of  Burke,  does  not  see 
the  royal  compeer  shrink  to  the  dimensions  of  a pigmy  ? Can 
we  liken  him  to  Fox,  to  Sheridan  ? To  go  still  higher,  did  not 
Hume  live  within  his  day  ? Was  not  Smith  of  his  age  ? lo 
descend  from  this  high  estate  (for  the  mere  mention  of  these 
two  names  seems  a bitter  mockery)  let  us  go  to  something  even 
below  the  ordinary  level.  Louis  XVI  and  Louis  XVIII  were 
both  far  the  superiors  of  his  late  Majesty  in  every  portion 
of  their  education : and  their  tastes,  particularly  those  of 
Louis  XVI,  were  for  the  most  part  the  tastes  of  educated 

men.  To  make  the  assertion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

still  more  ridiculous,  let  us  take  as  a comparison  a man  of 
high  rank,  brought  up  in  dangerous  indulgences,  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  wealth  and  without  a ruler  ; one  of  dissolute  and 
idle  habits ; let  us  in  short  take  Lord  Byron,  and  place  him 
beside  the  King,  to  be  judged  as  to  the  cultivation  of  his 

mind.  In  what  single  circumstance  could  the  King  claim 

superiority  ? Change  their  situations  5 make  Byron  the  King, 
and  the  King  a peer,  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  see  that 
his  late  Majesty  would  have  been  undistinguished  from  the 
herd  of  right  honourable  mediocrity,  while  Byron  for  mental 
power  would  have  stood  almost  alone  in  the  woild  s annals  of 
Kingship  ? But  it  may  be  said,  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  a 
cultivated  mind  ; neither  knowledge  nor  intellectual  power  is  in- 
tended. But  if  not,  are  we  to  understand  by  it  a power  acquired 

We  know  not  what  poor  savage  took  an  apothecary’s  apprentice  for  a con- 
juror. In  sober  sadness  it  is  a melancholy  thing  to  see  the  destinies  ot  a 
nation  confided  to  such  ignorance. 
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by  care  over  our  desires — a good  government,  in  short,  of  our- 
selves in  life,  obtained  by  watchfulness  and  training  ? A review 
of  the  late  King’s  career  at  once  proves,  that  no  such  meaning 
could  have  been  in  the  speaker’s  thoughts.  Truly  polished 
manners  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  cultivated  understanding 
spoken  of,  for  those  are  expressly  added  in  the  list  of  advan- 
tages. Let  us  cut  the  matter  short  and  at  once  avow,  that 
the  Duke,  determined  to  eulogize,  let  his  imagination  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  and  throughout  was  more  solicitous  of 
making  flattering  than  correct  assertions. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  the  whole  of  the  above  obser- 
vations respecting  the  private  character  of  the  late  King  and 
the  mode  pursued  throughout  in  forming  our  estimation,  have 
been  based  upon  an  incorrect  principle.  It  may  be  said,  that 
to  take  isolated  transactions,  transactions  happening  at  long 
intervals  of  time,  and  on  them  to  form  an  estimate  which 
includes  the  whole  of  a character,  is  to  pursue  an  unfair,  and 
deceptious  method  : that  a character  can  only  in  fact  be  cor- 
rectly estimated  upon  a contemplation  of  the  whole  of  a man’s 
acts,  and  that  any  one  formed  upon  consideration  of  less  than 
the  whole  must  be  erroneous.  That,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  late  king,  allowing  the  acts  adduced  to  be  far  from  praise- 
worthy, it  may  have  happened  that  the  intervals  of  time  between 
them  may  have  been  passed  in  the  most  exemplary  and  meri- 
torious manner  ; and,  consequently,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
impression  likely  to  be  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  our 
observations,  would  be  wholly  incorrect. 

To  this  apparently  plausible  objection  (which  indeed  is  often 
pressed  into  service  on  this  subject),  the  answer  is  easy. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  acts,  the  commission  of  which, 
without  further  evidence,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of 
peculiar  states  of  mind ; for  example,  a single  assassination,  in 
the  present  stage  of  civilization,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a criminal  carelessness  of  human  life, 
of  the  well-being  of  society,  and  of  the  general  feelings  of  man- 
kind. The  turning  of  your  family  out  of  doors,  and  leaving 
them  to  starve,  would  alone,  and  without  additional  evidence, 
prove  you  cruel  and  criminally  hardened  against  reproach.  Thus 
isolated  acts  may  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  opinion  respecting 
certain  portions  of  a man’s  character.  The  isolated  acts  we 
have  adduced  as  evidence  of  certain  portions  of  the  late  king’s 
character,  to  us  appear  to  possess  this  quality ; and,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  although  they  be  isolated,  and  happening  at 
various  periods  of  his  life,  they  point,  many  of  them,  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  thus  form  the  strongest  chain  of  evidence  that 
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could  be  desired.  Certain  passages  of  his  youth  were  brought 
forward  which  seemed  to  indicate  a strong  tendency  to  selfish 
considerations  ; of  his  manhood,  many  were  adduced  which 
forcibly  evidenced  the  same  disposition  ; in  old  age  his  acts 
bore  the  same  characteristic.  Thus,  step  by  step  throughout 
his  whole  life,  the  evidence  has  been  sought,  and  not  confined 
to  any  one  isolated  portion  of  it.  Many  of  the  circumstances, 
besides  proving  this  strong  selfish  feeling,  evinced  a cruel 
recklessness  concerning  others.  This  recklessness  is  not  made 
to  result  as  a conclusion  from  any  one  act,  or  from  acts  per- 
formed in  any  one  portion  of  his  life;  here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  evidence  extends  from  boyhood  to  old  age.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  traits  of  character,  the  conduct  mentioned,  inmany 
points,  proves  extravagance,  debauchery,  low  and  vulgar  tastes, 
habitual  opposition  to  acknowledged  principles  of  virtuous 
action,  contempt  of  public  opinion,  contempt  of  decency,  con- 
tempt even  of  an  outward  shew  of  decorum.  Many  of  the  acts 
described,  of  themselves  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  all  this, 
although  in  no  case  does  the  opinion  rest  on  the  support  of  one 
alone.  If  the  conduct  of  the  late  king  connected  with  his  mar- 
riage be  alone  taken,  who  does  not  see,  that  he  who,  like  the 
king,  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  a young  helpless  stranger  to 
his  private  convenience,  who  first  made  her  his  wife  so  that  he 
might  rid  himself  of  his  debts  ; who,  when  this  end  was  accom- 
plished, neglected  and  insulted  her ; exposed  her  to  the  arts  of 
his  own  mistress,  and  finally  in  a few  months  separated  himself 
from  her,  leaving  her  a widow  though  a wife,  and  indulging 
himself  in  the  full  unblushing  enjoyment  of  his  former  illicit 
connexions — who,  to  rid  himself  of  his  wife  openly  braved 
the  public  indignation,  forgetting  all  decency  and  decorum, 
forgetting  every  manly,  every  generous  sentiment;  who  is 
there,  we  ask,  that  does  not  see  that  this  conduct  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  real  character  of  the  king  ? Who  is  there  so 
blind,  that  does  not  at  once  discover,  that  a habit  of  mind  was 
the  cause  of  all  this  flagrant  deviation  from  duty  ? Who  can 
believe  that  the  character  was  not  depraved  when  the  deviation 
was  so  steadily,  so  unblushingly  continued  ? In  one  not  habit- 
ually wrong,  there  would  have  been  some  one  feeling  of  re- 
morse ; one  generous  wish,  one  generous  act,  at  least  w'ould 
have  betrayed  itself  during  the  transaction.  Can  any  such  be 
found  ? In  what,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  could  there 
be  seen  ought  but  the  most  confirmed  and  reckless  selfishness? 
Need  we  require  more  damning  evidence,  and  extend  the  nauseous 
inquiry  through  a whole  life  ? 

It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  when  all  that  is  known  of 
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a man’s  acts  are  for  the  most  part  marked  deviations  from  duty, 
any  one  is  justified  in  supposing,  that  the  unknown  conduct  is 
in  accordance  with  the  known  ; and  no  one  is  justified  in  calling- 
in  question  that  supposition,  by  a mere  surmise  to  the  contrary. 
Such  evidence  as  exists  favours  the  first  hypothesis,  and  evi- 
dence, and  not  surmise,  is  required  to  refute  it.  If  it  can  be 
shewn,  not  merely  surmised,  that  the  conduct  of  the  king, 
which  intervened  between  the  acts  w-e  have  adduced  was,  not 
simply  harmless,  but  absolutely  in  direct  opposition  to  that  on 
which  we  have  founded  our  opinion,  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall 
we  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  these  grave  derelictions  from 
duty  are  not  deserving  of  the  severe  rebuke,  which,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  they  so  richly  merit ; and  also  to  allow, 
that  the  character  which  those  derelictions  now  justify,  must  in 
a great  measure  be  differently  drawn.  But  where  is  the  evidence 
thus  potent?  And  how  has  it  happened  that  such  blazing 
instances  of  merit  have  so  long  been  hidden  from  the  world  ? 
If,  however,  none  such  can  be  discovered — if,  in  examining 
closer,  we  find  that  where  absolute  and  open  violation  of  estab- 
lished morality  was  not  practised,  there  existed  low  debauchery, 
debasing  indulgences,  vain  and  haughty  insolence  of  demeanour, 
and  an  overweening  self-estimation,  we  have  little  inducing  us 
to  believe  that  the  small  portions  of  the  royal  life,  hot  yet  laid 
bare  to  public  inspection,  would  do  credit  to  himself,  or  add 
much  support  to  the  too  willing  admiration  of  his  admirers. 

The  previous  examination  has  been  confined  to  the  private 
character  of  the  late  king ; his  conduct  in  public  life  now  claims 
attention. 

There  would  without  further  evidence  be  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  a mind  constituted  like  that  of  George  IV.  was  little 
fitted  to  take  a beneficial  part  in  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try, much  less  in  that  of  one,  the  interests  of  which  are  so  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  as  that  of  England.  To  be  enabled  to 
govern  any  country  with  wisdom,  much  knowledge  must  be 
acquired,  much  labour  must  be  gone  through.  To  be  enabled 
to  govern  it  with  probity,  there  should  be,  besides  self-command 
of  no  ordinary  description,  an  active  principle  of  benevolence 
to  excite  and  to  guide  the  ruler ; and  a deep  and  strong  feeling 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  him,  of  the  great  trust  confided  to  his 
hands,  of  the  solemn  obligations  connected  with  his  station 
should  dominate  over  all  other  feelings,  and  be  unto  him  as  a 
species  of  religion.  In  him  who  ran  the  frivolous  race  above  so 
often  alluded  to,  whose  mind  was  occupied  by  the  petty  plea- 
sures of  fashionable  life— who  when  at  eighteen  he  was  freed 
from  the  dominion  of  his  tutors,  believed  his  education  finished. 
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and  acted  on  that  belief — who  dedicated  himself  solely  to  the 
follies  and  enjoyments  of  a life  of  mere  pleasure — who  believed 
his  only  duty  was  the  gratification  of  his  own  wishes — in  this 
man  it  would  almost  appear  idle,  to  look  for  the  great  qualities 
of  a worthy  ruler.  The  fop  cannot  by  intuition  gain  those 
exalted  powers,  which  even  to  a well-trained,  laborious,  and 
capacious  mind,  are  matters  of  difficult  attainment  ;*  and  the 
idler,  accustomed  to  yield  unbounded  license  to  his  desires,  is 
little  calculated  to  resist  the  temptations  which  beset  the  path 
of  a king,  freed  on  many  important  points  from  all  real  respon- 
sibility. It  now  remains  to  discover,  whether  this  general  prob- 
ability wa^  belied  by  the  result. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Regency,  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared 
seldom  as  a public  man,  except  in  the  character  of  a suitor  for 
money.  The  Opposition,  with  Fox  at  their  head,  made  use  of  his 
name,  and  derived  a species  of  countenance  for  their  political 
schemes,  by  joining  him  to  their  party  ; in  return  for  this  service 
they  were  ready  at  all  times  to  ask  money  of  the  Commons,  to 
defend  the  Prince’s  conduct,  and  to  attack  his  opponents.  This 
mutual  service  continued  till  the  illness  of  George  III,  and  the 
consequent  Regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  for  the 
first  time  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  Ruler.  The  ministers  of 
the  king  had  always  been  the  declared  political  enemies  of  the 
prince,  while  the  friends  of  the  prince  were  the  regular  opponents 
of  the  king.  Now  that  the  prince  had  in  fact  mounted  the 
throne,  it  was  fondly  hoped  by  the  Opposition,  that  their  term  of 
expectation  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  long-wished-for  time  of 
enjoyment  had  arrived.  Vain  were  these  anticipations.  The 
ministry,  for  the  first  year  of  the  regency,  were  retained,  it  was 
stated,  out  of  respect  for  the  king.  When  in  1812  the  Prince 
became  Regent  without  restriction,  he  declared  that  “ he  had  no 
predilections  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no  objects 
to  obtain,  but  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  empire.”  In 
other  words  the  whigs  were  discarded.  As  a matter  of  political 
importance,  it  was  utterly  indifferent  as  regarded  the  nation, 
whether  the  whigs  or  their  opponents  were  intrusted  with 
power.  The  sudden  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  Prince 
derived  an  interest  solely  from  the  evidence  it  afforded,  respect- 
ing the  principles  which  must  throughout  have  governed  his 


* Mr.  Lloyd,  carrying  his  eulogy  still  farther  than  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  speaking  of  the  king,  says — " His  majesty,  whose 
observation  nothing  could  escape,” — from  this  possibly  we  are  to  conclude, 
that  his  majesty  having  left  off  study  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  inspired 
with  all  knowledge,  and  gifted  with  super-human  intelligence.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  men  bring  themselves  to  utter  such  fulsome  nonsense. 
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political  conduct.  If  during  the  time  previous  to  the  illness  of 
the  king,  the  difference  existing  in  the  opinions  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  Opposition  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  marked  conduct 
of  the  Prince,  in  openly  giving  the  latter  party  his  name  and 
countenance^  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  to  the  utmost  the 
proceedings  of  the  ministry,  this  same  difference  in  opinion 
ought  to  have  had  the  same  effect  when  the  Prince  became 
Regent.  The  interests  of  the  nation  were  the  same  ; at  the  one 
period  as  well  as  at  the  other  the  people  required  a good  govern- 
ment ; and  if  the  principles  of  the  so-called  Tories  were  opposed 
to  good  government  before  1811,  they  being  the  same,  must 
have  had  the  same  pernicious  effect  after  that  period.  One  of 
two  suppositions  under  this  hypothesis  must  be  correct; 
either  the  Prince  changed  his  opinions  without  reference  to 
the  interest  of  the  people,  or  if  he  did  guide  his  conduct 
with  reference  to  the  general  welfare,  he  must  have  disco- 
vered that  his  political  doctrines  up  to  the  mature  age  of 
forty-nine,  were  utterly  erroneous.  The  first  supposition  seems 
by  far  the  most  plausible.  It  is  a curious  circumstance, 
that  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  every 
prince  of  Wales  (George  III,  who  was  but  a child  during  the 
reign  of  his  grandfather,  excepted)  has  been  in  violent  opposition 
to  the  reigning  king ; and  that  George  II,  who  was  surrounded 
by  the  Opposition  precisely  as  was  George  IV,  left  his  friends 
and  his  supposed  principles  on  his  accession  to  power,  exactly 
after  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  little  scruple  as  George  IV. 
3’hese  coincidences,  which  will  appear  the  more  striking  and 
complete,  the  more  minutely  they  are  examined,  strongly  favour 
the  opinion,  that  personal  and  not  general  views,  led  to  the 
change  in  both  cases  ; since  it  is  extremely  improbable,  that 
both  George  II  and  George  IV  should,  by  a singular  fatality, 
be  kept  in  political  darkness,  one  to  the  age  of  forty-four,  the 
other  to  that  of  forty-nine ; that  both  should  suddenly  be 
enlightened,  and  on  the  same  event,  viz.  accession  to  power; 
and  that  both  should  at  once  get  rid  of  disagreeable  friends,  in- 
fluenced solely  by  a wish  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  How- 
ever, let  it  be  supposed  that  the  regent  did  change  his  opinion 
on  public  grounds,  it  is  remarkable,  to  say  nothing  more,  that 
the  evidence  which  led  to  such  change  had  never  before  been 
seen  and  considered  by  him.  There  must  have  been  extreme 
haste  in  taking  up  his  opinions,  and  something  approaching  to 
criminal  neglect  in  maintaining  them  for  so  long  a period,  seeing 
that  the  evidence  by  which  to  correct  them  could  so  easily  have 
been  obtained.  Under  this  supposition,  therefore,  the  Prince, 
up  to  this  period  of  his  political  life,  appeared  only  as  one  hunt- 
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ing  after  the  public  money,  and  supporting  with  criminal 
facility  and  obstinacy,  a set  of  political  opinions,  utterly 
erroneous.  Whilst  rendering  this  great  national  service,  he  ex- 
pended some  millions  of  the  people’s  money.  Thus  careless  in 
his  younger  days  as  to  his  principles  both  of  public  and  private 
conduct,  his  example  by  elevating  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
reigning  morality,  must  have  tended  greatly  to  the  solid  im- 
provement of  the  British  youth. 

In  the  government,  which  is  vaguely  denominated  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  England,  the  part  that  can  be  played  by 
the  monarch  is  of  a very  peculiar  description.  If  his  desire  be 
to  do  good,  he  finds  the  greatest  caution,  labour,  and  talent  re- 
quired, to  put  his  good  intentions  into  practice  ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  wishes  be  evil,  nothing  is  more  easy  to  a certain 
extent,  than  the  fulfilment  of  them.  Should  ei  philosophic  and 
philanthropic  monarch  by  accident  be  placed  on  the  throne  of 
England,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  desire  would  be  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  government,  to  educate  the  people, 
to  free  them  from  the  oppression  of  tyrannic  laws,  to  relieve  the 
poor  from  the  cruel  domination  of  the  rich.  He  would  wish  to 
see  justice  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  dealt  equally  to  all ; the 
game-laws  and  game-preserving  magistrates  would  be  the  objects 
of  his  abhorrence.  Quarter-sessions  justice,  and  the  influence  of 
every  local  aristocracy,  he  would  wish  to  have  destroyed.  These 
abuses,  and  a hundred  others,  however,  having  powerful  support- 
ers, could  not  be  reformed  through  the  means  of  any  monarch, 
without  serious  pain  and  disturbance  to  himself.  The  aristocracy 
would  wage  war  with  him,  render  his  life  a burthen,  and  perhaps 
drive  him  into  the  arms  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  people  have  acquired  some 
power — oppression  extends  only  to  a certain  point — hitherto  to 
grind  them  by  the  exaction  of  enormous  sums  to  be  spent  by 
the  aristocracy,  has  been  no  very  difficult  matter  ; but  there  is 
a step  beyond  this,  which,  when  attempted,  becomes  dangerous. 
To  keep  the  people  in  subjection,  then,  is  an  arduous  task ; and 
the  king  who  should  attempt  it,  or  who  should  assist  the 
aristocracy  while  they  attempted  it,  would  find  his  peace  now 
as  much  disturbed  by  the  clamour  of  the  people,  as,  when 
endeavouring  to  do  good,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  clamours  of 
the  aristocracy.  Any  one,  therefore,  merely  desirous  of  personal 
comfort,  and  careless  of  his  duty,  would  steer  a middle  course  ; 
he  would  share  with  the  aristocracy  the  plunder,  which  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  yield  quietly  ; he  would  aid  them  in 
all  oppressions  patiently  submitted  to  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  would  abstain  from  such  outrage  as  would  endanger  his  own 
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quiet ; he  would  neither  exasperate  the  aristocracy  by  attempting 
to  do  good,  nor  the  people  by  any  unusual  endeavour  to  do  evil. 

George  IV  was  essentially  a lover  of  personal  ease — during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  a quiet  indulgence  of  certain  sensual 
enjoyments  seemed  the  sole  object  of  his  existence.  Although 
the  whole  frame  of  his  mind  was  of  a haughty  despotic  charac- 
ter, and  although,  in  consequence,  he  loved  and  sought  obedience 
to  his  will,  still  thelove  of  ease  predominated  over  this  and  most  of 
his  other  passions,  and  led  him  to  take  that  middle  course  described 
above.  A sort  of  compromise  was  made,  his  love  of  power  was 
gratified  by  making  those  who  approached  him  servile  in  their 
bearing,  and  apparently  the  slaves  of  his  will,  while  his  ease 
was  carefully  preserved  by  attempting  no  very  outrageous 
opposition  to  the  public  will.  The  mode  of  life  he  had  pursued 
up  to  his  regency,  had  deadened  (if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
the  springs  of  his  existence — his  energy  both  mental  and  bodily 
was  destroyed,  or  nearly  so — as  age  crept  upon  him,  the  effects 
of  his  dissolute  career  became  more  and  more  apparent,  by  his 
increasing  fear  of  any  disturbance  of  his  quiet — His  life  in  fact 
became  that  of  an  old  man,  w'ho  had  lost  all  taste  for  boisterous 
animal  indulgences,  and  who  never  had  any  mental  ones. 

. With  this  morbid  love  of  ease  or  fear  of  disturbance  begin- 
ing  to  make  its  appearance,  he  came  into  power.  For  some 
years,  though  a strong,  it  was  not  the  dominant  feeling.  In  the 
years  of  the  Regency,  therefore,  he  manifested  a much  stronger 
disposition  to  go  to  dangerous  lengths  in  oppressing  the  people 
than  in  later  times.  In  Lord  Londonderry  he  had  an  active 
co-operator  in  any  scheme  proposed  for  mal-treating  the  many  ; 
and  while  this  minister  lived  there  were  few  plans  left  unat- 
tempted to  enslave  the  people  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Though  the  name  of  the  King  of  England  was  not  with  the 
Holy  Alliance,  his  spirit,  his  good  wishes  were.  While  the 
members  of  that  blessed  fraternity  were  sedulously,  though  vainly, 
endeavouring  to  forge  chains  for  the  continental  nations,  the 
ministers  of  George  IV  were  equally  busy  in  the  same  nefarious 
practices  here.  The  Six  Acts  were  passed*' — the  Manchester 
people  were  murdered — plots  were  hatched  to  punish,  and  get 
rid  of  the  troublesome,  and  those  who  were  not  cut  down  by  the 
swords  of  the  dragoons,  were  judicially  sacrificed : juries  were 
packed  to  condemn  those  who  exclaimed  against  these  proceed- 
ings  ; spies  were  employed  ; terror  reigned  throughout  the  land  ; 

*We  hope  that  some  conscientious  member  of  the  legislature  will  press 
upon  the  present  ministry,  the  necessity  of  repealing  these  infamous 
enactments,  as  well  as  that,  by  which  a man  may  he  transported  upon  a 
second  conviction  for  libel.  This  last  act  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Peel. 
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the  confidence  even  of  private  life  was  shaken  ; and  never  were 
there  seen  in  England  times  of  greater  misery,  dread,  and  doubt. 
In  a moment,  auspicious  for  the  people.  Lord  Londonderry  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  the  King,  now  robbed  of  the  support  of  this 
bold  bad  Minister,  was  still  called  upon  to  fight  the  battle  of 
despotism.  But  age  was  now  coming  upon  him,  and  his  love  of 
ease  had  been  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  former  contests  with 
the  people  he  found  he  had  gained  little  more  than  universal 
dislike.  His  greatest  admirers  allow,  that  he  was  exceedingly 
unpopuplar.  (Such  is  the  mild  expression  !)  Whatever  benefit 
the  aristocracy  had  derived  from  these  struggles,  the  con- 
sequence to  himself,  he  but  too  plainly  saw,  was  disagreeable, 
not  to  say  dangerous.  The  public  indignation  grew  every 
moment  louder — day  by  day  the  people  becoming  more  instruct- 
ed, grew  in  their  demands  more  united — more  steady,  and  more 
impatient  of  opposition.  To  stem  this  increasing  torrent 
required  one  firm  in  purpose,  quick  in  resources,  careless  of 
danger,  careless  of  trouble.  George  IV  decrepit  through  a 
premature  old  age,  was  totally  unequal  to  the  task.  He  deter- 
mined, as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  therefore,  to  pursue  a different 
course,  and  avoid  the  dangerous  encounter.  His  ministry  in 
accordance  wdth  these  wishes  adopted  milder  measures, 
and  as  the  aristocracy  themselves  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
fierce  resistance  of  the  people,  little  opposition  was  manifested 
towards  these  more  peaceable  proceedings.  In  this  obedience 
to  the  popular  will  there  is  nothing  to  be  admired,  while  in  the 
previous  despotism  there  is  much  desendng  of  the  severest 
reprehension.  The  principle  of  the  one  portion  of  the  King’s 
conduct  and  of  the  other  was  the  same  ; a desire  for  his  own 
personal  convenience  led  to  both,  the  welfare  of  the  people  was 
considered  in  neither  case.  So  long  as  it  was  deemed  that  there 
was  nothing  dangerous  or  disagreeable  in  oppression,  oppression 
was  practised, — when,  indeed,  alarm  came  upon  their  oppressors, 
the  people  fora  while  were  freed  from  molestation.  But  is  this  the 
object  for  which  a government  or  a governor  is  chosen  ? And 
shall  they  claim  praise  for  abstaining  from  mischief,  and  being 
merely  useless  ? ” Quale  autem  beneficmm  est  quod  te  absti- 

nueris  nefario  scelere”  ? But  thus  it  is  ever,  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  So  long  as  they  are  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive, they  demand  admiration  for  the  courage  with  which  they 
resist  the  dangerous  demands  of  a misguided  people.  When  to 
resist  these  self-same  demands  becomes  impossible,  then  our 
rulers  lay  claim  to  equal  admiration  for  the  liberality  of  their 
conduct.  Thus,  whether  actively  vicious,  or  yielding  a reluctant 
and  forced  consent  to  beneficial  changes,  and  thus  being  merely 
useless,  they  demand,  and  too  often  receive,  laudation. 
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Before  proceeding  further  in  the  discussion  of  such  matters 
as  are  personal  to  the  late  king,  it  will  be  well  to  make  a few 
observations  respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  military  acts 
which  occurred  during  his  reign,  ought  to  be  considered  con- 
nected with  his  character  as  a sovereign  : the  language  com- 
monly employed  when  speaking  of  these  and  other  remarkable 
events  being  likely  to  lead  to  exceedingly  erroneous  opinions. 
If,  during  the  reign  of  a given  king,  events  have  taken  place 
which  are  deemed  “glorious,”  the  reign  itself  is  called  “ glorious;” 
and,  by  a natural  transition,  the  epithet  is  applied  to  the  monarch. 
If  this  be  mere  matter  of  formal  observance,  no  harm  can  be 
considered  to  arise  from  it ; but  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  per- 
sons are  really  led  to  believe  that  the  character  of  the  king  is 
affected  by  events  happening  during  his  reign,  which  events 
he  in  no  way  contributed  to  bring  about,  then  a serious  evil 
does  flow  from  this  absurd  application  of  epithets.  It  may, 
and  does  happen,  that  in  the  reign  of  a monarch  essentially 
stupid  and  vicious,  many  acts  are  performed,  many  discoveries 
made,  which  conduce  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  he 
governs.  If,  in  spite  of  his  own  vicious  conduct,  the  monarch 
may  come  to  be  considered  worthy  of  admiration,  inconsequence 
of  these  beneficial  acts  and  discoveries,  our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  perverted;  a false  and  fictitious  standard  of  morality 
is  set  up.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  completely  to  separate  the 
acts  in  which  the  monarch  took  a part,  from  those  in  which  he 
had  no  share,  and  to  judge  him  solely  by  the  former  class. 
Thus,  during  the  Regency  of  George  IV,  many  proofs  were 
given  by  the  British  army  of  extraordinary  valour,  and  by  some 
of  our  generals,  of  great  military  skill ; but,  as  the  king  had 
no  share  in  these  achievements,  they  redound  not  to  his  credit, 
and  personally  no  admiration  is  due  to  him  on  their  account. 
In  such  portions  of  the  planning  the  campaigns  as  really  re- 
sulted from  the  ministers,  the  king  might  have  had  a part. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  this  ; neither  is  there  any 
evidence,  that  the  plans,  as  far  as  regarded  the  share  of  the 
ministers,  deserved  any  praise.  For  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paigns, it  is  plain  that  no  praise  is  due  but  to  the  general  and 
his  army.  No  admiration,  for  example,  is  due  to  George  IV, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo, 
was  not  completely  out-manoeuvred  by  Napoleon,  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  army,  by  their  unconquerable  courage, 
turned  the  fate  of  the  day.  This  victory  has  no  more  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  personally  belonging  to  George 
IV,  than  has  the  discovery  of  the  spinning-jenny  by  Ark- 
wright , that  of  the  safety-lamp  by  Davy  ; the  principle  of  po- 
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pulation  by  Malthus,  or  that  of  foreign  trade  by  Ricardo.  The 
king  is  as  completely  separated  from  the  military  as  from  the 
philosophic  renown.* 

The  same  observations  hold  as  to  the  various  attempts  lately 
made,  to  reform  the  law.  Whatever  credit  results  from  these 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  in  as  far  as  the  ministers 
are  concerned,  is  due  to  Mr,  Peel.  A still  higher  praise  is  due 
to  those  who,  against  years  of  opposition  and  contempt,  set 
forth  the  evils  of  our  law,  and  who,  by  creating  a general  de- 
mand for  its  melioration,  forced  the  government  to  commence 
the  difficult  task.  Take  away  the  share  of  merit  due  to  Mr. 
Bentham,  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Mr.  Peel,  and  what  will 
be  left  as  the  portion  of  his  majesty  ? His  majesty  existed 
when  the  reform  was  attempted,  and  so  did  St.  Paul’s.  He 
indeed  may  be  the  historical  sign  by  which  the  time  of  the  re- 
forms can  be  marked ; and  such  will  be  the  only  service  ren- 
dered by  him  on  the  occasion. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  which  will  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
the  liberality  of  the  king,  is  another  of  those  acts  which,  though 
happening  in  his  reign,  do  no  honour  to  himself.  The  measure 
itself  was  a highly  beneficial  one,  and  the  ministry,  by  yield- 
ing wisely  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  deserves  a little 
praise  for  policy — but  for  policy  alone.  So  long  as  the  measure 
could  be  resisted,  it  w'as  resisted ; when  opposition  became 
dangerous,  emancipation  was  granted  : the  principle  of  our 
government  being,  not  to  do  all  the  good  possible,  not  to  ad- 
vance cheerfully  with  the  people,  and  even  to  precede  them  in 
improvement,  but  steadfastly  to  resist  every  advance,  obsti- 
nately to  maintain  every  pernicious  privilege  as  long  as  possi- 
ble ; to  yield  a benefit  only  on  compulsion.  However,  what- 
ever be  the  approbation  due,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  measure 
was,  even  by  the  ministry,  forced  upon  the  king;  that  he  was 
frightened  into  compliance,  and  that  he  never  ceased  to  intrigue 
against  the  measure  till  the  bill  had  actually  passed.  The  share 
he  really  did  take  in  the  proceeding  had  little  worthy  of  public 
approbation. 

Leaving,  then,  aside  these  various  acts  in  which  the  king  had 
no  share,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  really  attributable  to  him  ? 
The  king,  for  his  private  satisfaction,  prosecuted  the  late  queen  ; 
thus,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  selfish  desires,  setting 

• This  observation  must  be  taken  with  one  limitation ; so  much  of 
military  renown  as  results  from  the  late  various  chaug-es  in  the  regimental.s 
of  the  army  should,  \ve  are  given  to  understand,  be  shared  between  the 
king  and  the  army  tailors.  Perhaps  this  was  the  circumstance  which  in- 
duced Lord  Stewart  to  style  his  majesty  the  first  cavalry  officer  in  Europe. 
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the  whole  kingdom  in  a flame.  The  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  a part  in  a pageant,  got  up  a coronation  at  an  unparal- 
leled expense.  The  king  squandered  enormous  sums  in  fitting 
up  Carlton  House,  which  was  afterwards  pulled  down  : he  also 
expended  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  repairing 
the  palace  of  St.  James,  which  he  visited  not  half  a dozen  times 
after.  He  spent  still  more  in  repairing  Windsor  Castle,  which 
was  only  fit  to  receive  him  a few  months  before  his  death ; and 
lastly,  he  commenced  rebuilding  Buckingham  Palace,  which 
he  left  unfinished.  This  last  abomination  creates  a blush  even 
on  the  face  of  official  hirelings  ; the  extravagance,  impolicy,  and 
injustice,  which  attended  this  precious  proceeding,  utterly 
overwhelmed  the  long-tried  impudence  of  Downing  Street.  The 
ministers  one,  and  all,  shrunk  at  the  very  mention  of  this  scan- 
dalous attack  on  the  pockets  of  the  people.*  The  statement 
of  childish,  yet  criminal  wastefulness,  may  yet  be  increased  by 
a list  of  sundry  changes  and  grotesque  exhibitions  of  taste  at 
Virginia  Water  ; not  to  mention  the  expenditure  entailed  upon 
the  nation  by  the  costly  household  military  establishment,  the 
decoration  of  which  occupied  such  portion  of  the  royal  attention 
as  was  not  devoted  to  the  more  arduous  task  of  adorning  his 
palaces  and  cottages,  laying  out  his  fish-pond,  and  other  simi- 
larly important  considerations. 

These  were  the  personal  acts  of  the  late  king.  If  future  ages 
mention  his  name  with  reverence,  and  consider  his  achieve- 
ments as  doing  honour  to  humanity,  these  are  the  deeds  which 
must  justify  their  applause.  His  character,  neither  as  a public 
nor  private  individual,  will  demand  honour  from  mankind,  be- 
cause he  was  endued  with  exalted  feelings  ; because  he  was 
strenuous  in  the  perfonnance  of  the  great  duties  of  his  station ; 
because,  as  a ruler  of  the  people,  he  was  frugal,  just,  laborious; 
because  he  made  private  yield  to  public  convenience ; was  great 
in  intellectual  power,  and  possessed  of  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  the  head  of  a great  nation  ; because  sedulously  careful  of  the 
public  weal,  he  devoted  his  hours  to  constant  study,  so  that  he 
might  acquire  all  such  lights  as  improving  science  daily  pro- 
duced ; because,  in  his  private  life  he  set  a bright  example  of 
self-restraint,  adherence  to  duty,  of  elegant  and  elevated  tastes. 
These  are  7wt  the  sources  from  whence  George  IV  deserves,  or 
will  derive  applause.  If  posterity  award  approbation  to  his 

* Mere  extravagance  was  not  tlie  only  offence  connected  with  the  re- 
buildino-  of  Buckingham  House.  The  money  unjustly  withheld  from  the 
Baron  de  Bode,  is  believed  upon  evidence  painfully  efficient,  to  have  been 
squandered  on  this  frightful  palace  j the  principles  of  common  honesty  being 
Utterly  scouted  on  the  occasion. 
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memory,  the  task  of  discovering  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  to 
rest  may  be  well  left  to  their  labour  and  ingenuity. 


Art.  VII. — A Treatise  on  the  Election  Laws  in  Scotland,  to  which  is 
added  an  Historical  Enquiry  concerning  the  municipal  constitution 
of  Towns  and  Boroughs,  c^-c.  By  Arthur  Connell,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Svo.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh.  1830. 

voice  of  Reform  has  reached  us  from  Scotland  : loudly 
and  deeply  it  rings  in  our  ears ; — an  augury  that  it  will  now 
be  effected.  The  pledges  of  the  new  Ministry  have  given  room 
for  hope.  Our  object  is  not  so  much  by  reasoning  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  for  Reform  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island,  a task 
wearisome  from  its  very  obviousness,  as  to  place  before  our  readers 
a brief  sketch  of  the  wrongs  and  mockeries  to  which  its  people  have 
been  subjected,  in  order  to  interest  English  sympathy  in  their 
cause,  and  to  remind  themselves  that  it  is  no  timid,  elusive  half- 
reform, that  can  serve  the  present  generation  or  satisfy  the  next. 

Scotland  contained,  in  the  year  1821,*  according  to  the 
government  census,  447,960  families,  averaging  from  four  to 
five  persons  each.  Of  these,  130,699  were  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture  ; 190,264  in  trade  and  manufactures  ; 126,997  were 
not  comprised  under  either  class, — that  is  to  say,  their  adult 
males  were  either  annuitants,  soldiers,  lawyers,  clergymen,  or 
schoolmasters,  and  beggars. 

This  population  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
45  members  ; of  whom  30  are  returned  by  the  counties  and  15 
by  the  Royal  Burghs.  The  number  of  persons  having  votes  in 
the  counties  in  the  year  1821  was  2987.  The  15  members 
for  the  burghs  are  chosen  by  67  self-elected  town-councils,  each 
averaging  20  persons.  In  other  words,  in  the  year  1821, 
the  45  Scotch  members,  representing  a population  of  more 
than  two  millions,  were  elected  by  4327  individuals.  Were 
we  addressing  such  persons  only  as  had  neither  interests  nor 
prejudices  opposed  to  reform,  we  might  stop  here  and  say 
“The  tale  is  told  but  as  our  admonitions  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  those  also  who  have  faith  in  what  they  call  “ virtual 
representation,”  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  a little  further. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  exactly  what  “ virtual 
representation”  means  ; the  world  knows,  however,  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  hocus  pocus  phrase,  employed  in  cheating  men  out 

* We  have  taken  for  the  basis  of  our  calculations  the  census  of  that 
year ; the  population  has  since  increased  materially,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  proportions  of  the  enumerated  classes  have  varied. 
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of  their  rights  : its  advocates,  perhaps,  define  its  operation 
as  follows : — By  virtual  representation,  the  component  mem- 
bers of  a legislative  body,  who,  although  not  elected  by  the 
whole,  nor  perhaps  even  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  are 
so  chosen  that  we  find  among  them  men  who  from  their  social 
relations  are  inclined  to  support  the  interest  of  one  or  other  of 
the  great  classes  (mercantile,  agricultural,  and  so  forth)  into 
which  the  community  resolves  itself,  and  from  their  talents,  in- 
tegrity, and  information,  are  capable  of  doing  this  with  effect. 
There  are  two  tests  that  may  be  applied  to  the  Scotch  repre- 
sentation in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  possessed  of  these 
requisites  : — What  is  the  individual  character  of  the  members 
chosen  ? By  whom  are  they  elected,  and  do  their  legislative 
acts  prove  them  to  be  tied  down  to  the  will  of  their  electors  ? 
The  first  is  rather  invidious  ; we,  therefore,  prefer  the  second. 

The  counties,  then,  let  it  be  presumed,  represent  the  agricul- 
tural, and  the  burghs  the  mercantile  interest.  Assuming  for  a 
moment  that  they  do,  a question  very  naturally  occurs.  The 
number  of  families  interested  in  trade  and  manufactures  out- 
numbers those  interested  in  agriculture,  and  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants,  such  as  are  not  public  servants  and  alike  dependent 
upon  both  classes,  must,  in  the  character  of  monied  men,  be 
understood  to  belong  more  to  the  former  class  than  the  latter. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  to  the  agriculturists  are  allotted  30 
representatives,  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  only  half 
that  number?  It  is  not  that  the  mass  of  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  former,  for,  taking  into  consideration  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  entail  system,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  engross  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  community.  It  is  not  that  they  have  a more 
permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  for  the  manufacturer  is  as  firmly 
rooted  as  any  landholder  in  the  country. 

But  why  this  trifling  ? The  simple,  the  undoubted  fact  is 
that  the  electors  in  the  Counties  and  Burghs  do  not  represent 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  of  Scotland,  nor  have 
they  any  interest  or  feeling  in  common  with  them. 

First  of  the  counties,  all  land  in  Scotland  is  held  either 
mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king.  The  elective  franchise 
is  possessed  by  those  persons  only  who  hold  land  immediately 
of  the  King.  A man  may  possess  half  a county,  without  having 
a vote  upon  it  if  he  hold  it  by  a charter  constituting  him  a 
vassal  of  the  person  who  holds  it  of  the  Crown.  On  the  other 
hand  a person  who  holds  a large  estate  immediately  of  the 
Crown  may  sell  every  acre  of  it,  and  if  he  make  his  bargain 
with  the  purchaser,  so  that  the  buyer  consents,  in  virtue  of  a 
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charter  granted  in  the  name  of  the  seller  as  feudal  over-lord,  the 
right  of  voting  remains  in  the  seller  though  he  no  longer  possesses 
afoot  of  land.  Further  ; the  right  of  voting  is  attached  to  a cer- 
tain value  of  land  held  in  chief,  and  if  the  superiority  (as  it  is 
called)  possessed  by  this  landless  vote  exceed  that  sum,  he 
may  create  as  many  votes  as  his  superiority  can  be  divided 
into,  and  sell  them  to  others  as  landless  as  himself.  Finally  a 
Scottish  peer,  who  dares  not  even  shew  his  face  at  an  election, 
and  who  it  may  be  has  a seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  either  as  a 
British  Peer,  or  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Scottish 
Peerage,  can  create  over-lords  upon  his  land,  and  thus  give  to 
his  dependents  votes  at  the  elections  of  a county  in  which  they 
possess  no  land.  Nor  is  this  merely  what  may  or  can  be  done, 
it  is  what  is  daily  practised. 

And  looking  now  at  the  manner  in  which  the  representatives 
of  the  agricultural  interest  are  elected,  the  numbers  of  persons 
really  possessed  of  land  in  Scotland,  amounted  according  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair  in  1811  to  7637.  But  in  addition  to  these  there 
are  in  that  country  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  body  of  farmers, 
wbo  holding  large  quantities  of  land  upon  lease,  have  vested 
capital  in  their  agricultural  speculations,  to  an  amount  which 
renders  their  interest  in  the  soil  scarcely  if  at  all  secondary  to 
that  of  the  landlord.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether 
agricultural  labourers  have  not  a right  to  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a part  of  the  agricultural  interest ; but  taking  the  word  in 
its  usual  restricted  acceptation,  let  us  see  whether  the  persons 
above  enumerated  are  any  thing  like  adequately  represented. 
The  number  of  electors  in  the  counties  in  1821  was  2987,  the 
proportion  of  this  number  who  are  merely  fictitious,  or  parch- 
ment voters  is  about  one  fourth.  Then  of  the  remainder  some  are 
in  the  army  and  navy  ; others,  members  of  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates, a body  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  persons  from  among 
whom  must  be  chosen  the  holders  of  at  least  sixty  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown.  It  is  calculated  it  may  be  also  observed, 
that  one  half  of  the  land  in  Scotland  is  at  present  held  under 
the  fetters  of  strict  entails,  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  law 
respecting  that  species  of  holding,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
entailed  proprietor  who  is  not  labouring  under  many  difficulties. 

Facts  like  these  inevitably  infer  and  produce  corruption. 
But  such  a result,  (and  we  speak  it  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger)  is  no  matter  of  doubtful  speculation  alone.  Instances 
of  the  grossest  want  of  principle  are  known  to  us,  and  have  been 
witnessed  by  us,  not  among  the  parchment  voters,  from  whom 
nothing  else  was  ever  expected  ; but  among  the  bona  fide  land- 
holders of  Scotland.  Will  any  one  just  cast  his  eye  towards 
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the  flourishing  little  Presidency  of  Madras  and  calculate,  the 
number  of  younger  sons  of  Scotch  Landowners  upon  that  estab- 
lishment? A wealthy  (and  liberal)  Director  of  Leadenhall-Street, 
was  lately  returned  for  a County  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and 
made  great  parade  of  his  having  ousted  the  nominee  of  a noble 
lord.  Cadetships  may  not  have  been  given  by  him  for  votes 
but  we  know  that  votes  were  offered  him  upon  the  condition  of 
his  procuring  cadetships.  Nay,  there  is  an  instance  in  a neigh- 
bouring county,  in  which  a sum  of  600/.  was  coolly  pocketed 
in  vulgar  bank  notes,  by  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  it ; and 
in  virtue  of  the  vote  so  gained  did  the  father  of  the  present 
member  obtain  a status  in  the  county,  which  seems  to  have 
become  hereditary  in  his  family.  Before  leaving  this  subject, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  to  our  English  readers  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  “ independent  interest”  in  a Scotch  county. 
The  great  mass  of  most  counties  is  about  equally  divided  into  two 
different  parties  pretty  nearly  alike  in  point  of  numbers,  who  are 
each  “thirled”  to  the  support  of  some  noble  lord,  or  wealthy 
commoner.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  generally  a small 
balance  of  men,  chiefly  practitioners  in  the  lower  walks  of  the 
law,  who  have  saved  enough  to  purchase  small  estates  with 
votes  attached  to  them.  These  men  become  of  importance 
during  severely  contested  elections  from  possessing  the  power 
of  giving  the  majority  to  either  side.  They  call  theinselves 
independent,  because  being  attached  by  the  usual  family  ties 
to  no  leading  interest,  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  sell  their 
vote  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  county  of  Ayr  has  not  been 
contested  for  many  years.  One  of  this  class  said  to  the 
writer  not  long  ago  with  great  naivete,  in  allusion  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, “ only  think,  Sir,  I paid  500/.  for  my  vote  20  years 
ago,  and  I have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  a farthing  by  it.” 
And  what  is  the  state  of  the  burghs  ? They  are,  even 
according  to  the  population  returns,  and  taking  for  a moment 
the  best  view  of  affairs,  but  a small  portion  of  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interest,  and  therefore,  their  representatives 
are  but  the  “ virtual  representatives,”  eveir  of  their  own  class. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  burghs  was  in  1821,  432,207  ; 
the  number  of  persons  at  that  time  engaged  in  trade,  and 
manufactures,  (exclusive  of  annuitants)  was  913,672.  This 
can  easily  be  accounted  for.  Greenock,  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial depots,  a wealthy  and  populous  town,  is  not  a royal 
burgh.  Peterhead,  the  principal  seat  of  the  whale-fishery,  is 
not  a royal  burgh.  Paisley,  the  next  manufacturing  town 
after  Glasgow,  is  not  a royal  burgh.  And  many  others  similarly 
circumstanced  might  be  mentioned.  But  it  is  needless,  for  the 
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manufacturing  industry  of  Scotland  is  not  confined  to  towns, 
but  has  its  chief  seats  in  many  instances  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  cotton  mills  of  New  Lanark,  the  Carron,  Clyde,  and  Shotts 
iron-works  are  not  located  in  any  town,  Nay,  more,  the  weavers 
employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow,  are  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  They  are  to  be  found 
filling  the  villages  and  lone  houses,  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
Galloway,  and  of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  Hebrides.  And 
here  be  it  asked  what  share  even  this  “ virtually  ” represented 
minority,  have  in  the  election  of  Members  for  Parliament. 

The  15  members  for  the  burghs  are  returned  by  the  self- 
elected  town-councils  of  the  67  royal  burghs : that  of  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  choosing  one  member,  and  the  remainder 
clubbing  together  in  fours  and  fives,  into  14  districts  to  choose 
the  rest.  An  early  opportunity  will  be  found,  for  an  expo- 
sition of  the  internal  municipal  government  of  Scotch  burghs  ; 
arid,  therefore,  we  omit  at  present  any  account  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  town-councils  which  govern  them ; in  the 
mean-while  the  reader  may  rest  assured  of  the  fact,  that  except 
in  one  or  two  instances  where  the  abuses  of  the  magistracy 
had  been  so  gross,  as  to  render  necessary  the  interference  of 
Courts  of  Law ; and  where  the  new  sets  have  yet  before  their 
eyes  this  wholesome  lesson  ; the  inhabitants  of  Scotch  burghs 
have  no  effective  voice  in  the  election  of  their  magistrates,  in 
whom,  however,  is  reposed  the  trust  of  electing  the  Member  of 
Parliament. 

These  town-councils,  as  has  been  already  stated,  average 
twenty  persons ; and  as  the  institutions  of  the  burghs  are  such 
as  to  throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  one  should 
expect  that  in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  districts,  the 
wealthier  merchants  would  bear  rule.  Let  us  look  at  the 
Glasgow  district.  There  are  four  burghs  in  this  district,  Glas- 
gow, Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Rutherglen.  Each  of  these 
appoints  a delegate,  who  repairs  to  the  head-burgh  for  the  time, 
to  concur  with  the  delegates  for  the  other  three,  in  choosing  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  The  burgh  in  which  the  election  is 
held,  and  it  is  held  in  them  all  in  rotation,  has  the  casting  vote. 
Well,  suppose  a man  who  is  well  known  to  the  merchants 
of  Glasgow  obtain  a majority  in  the  town-council,  and  have 
a delegate  named,  who  is  in  his  interest.  There  is  a chance, 
though  a small  one,  that  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Glasgow 
having  a character  to  support  (such  as  it  is)  may  wish  to 
send  a man  of  respectability  to  Parliament : but  there  are 
still  three  burghs,  each  having  a voice  equally  potent  to  be 
dealt  with.  In  Dumbarton,  the  town-council  consists  of 
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fifteen  persons.  They  are  self-elected,  and  for  many  years  all 
its  offices  have  been  filled  by  one  family.  Rutherglen  and 
Renfrew  have  but  a small  population,  the  former  indeed  is 
but  a suburb  of  Glasgow.  They  are  inhabited  exclusively  by 
the  labouring  classes,  who  have  no  time  to  spare  for  the  close 
attention  to  burgh  matters  required  in  a magistrate.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  government  of  these  burghs  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a few  men,  who,  too  idle  to  live  by 
honest  industry,  suck  nourishment  from  the  profession  of  a 
magistrate,  “ as  a weazel  sucks  eggs.”  Now,  be  it  kept  in  mind, 
that  in  three  out  of  every  four  elections,  the  casting  vote  is 
possessed  by  one  of  the  three  magistracies,  constituted  as  we 
have  now  described ; consequently,  that  a person  who,  by 
open  bribery,  or  by  that  conjoined  with  unlimited  indulgence 
to  the  tippling  habits  of  the  “ patres  conscripti”  of  the  two 
burghs  last-named,  will  be  quite  secure  against  any  faint 
shadow  of  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  compunctious 
visitings  of  the  Glasgow  dignitaries. 

On  looking  further  down  the  roll  of  Scotch  burghs,  it  will  be 
found  that  a majority  of  the  districts  are  composed  exclusively  of 
such  materials  as  the  three  stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  we  have  just  been  describing;  they  have  not  even 
one  such  constituent  member  as  Glasgow.  Their  magistracies 
are  either  the  dependents  of  some  wealthy  neighbour,  sometimes 
a retired  merchant,  sometimes  a landed  gentleman,  sometimes 
a peer ; all  their  places  of  power  and  trust  being  filled  by 
himself  in  person,  or  by  his  led-captains,  or  they  are  composed 
of  a junto  of  self-elected  bankrupts,  who  live  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  corporation  ; and  give  their  voice  to  the  aspirant  for  par- 
liamentary honours,  who  pays  them  best,  and  makes  them  most 
frequently  drunk. 

A few  illustrative  facts  may  here  be  stated  with  advantage. 
In  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  laid  before  the 
House  in  1820,  we  find  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Francis  William 
Grant,  at  that  time,  and  we  believe  still,  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representative  of  a Scotch  county.  That  gentle- 
man was,  by  his  own  account  at  one  and  the  same  time  Pro- 
vost of  the  burgh  of  Cullen,  Preses  of  the  burgh  of  Forres,  and 
a member  of  council  in  the  burghs  of  Elgin  and  Nairn.  At  that 
time  he  resided  only  part  of  the  year  in  the  north  of  Scotland : 
and  even  while  there  his  place  of  residence  was  21  miles  dis- 
tant from  Forres,  30  from  Nairn,  36  from  Elgin  and  40  from 
Cullen.  In  1819  the  sum  of  3000/.  was  expended  in  improve- 
ments upon  the  town  of  Cullen  and  that  sum  was  paid  by  Mr. 
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Grant.  Now  on  looking  to  the  list  of  the  Royal  Burghs  we 
find  that  Forres  and  Nairn  belong  to  a district  in  which  there 
are  only  four  burghs  ; in  other  words  in  two  elections  out  of 
every  four  they  name  the  Member  who  is  sent  to  Parliament  by 
that  district.  The  burghs  of  Cullen  and  Elgin  belong  to  a dis- 
trict in  which  there  are  five  burghs.  One  of  these  belongs  to 
Lord  Kintore,  so  a noble  Lord  and  an  bon.  M.P.  have  the  power 
of  returning  for  that  district. 

Turn  to  the  Wigtown  district  of  burghs.  The  magistrates  of 
Wigtown  and  Withorn  are  the  creatures  of  the  Earl  of  Gallo- 
way, the  Provost  of  New  Galloway  is  the  nephew  and  heir  of 
Lord  Kenmure.  Turn  to  the  Dumfries  district.  The  magis- 
trates of  Dumfries  have  manfully  met  the  wishes  of  their 
fellow-citizens  and  petitioned  for  reform  ; those  of  Sanquhar 
are  equally  well  disposed ; but  Kircudbright  is  an  appanage 
of  the  Selkirk  family ; the  Provost  for  life,  of  Sanquhar 
is  Chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh ; the  Provost 
of  Lochmaber  is  at  this  moment  a bankrupt  spirit-merchant, 
the  two  baillies  are  the  innkeepers  of  the  place,  and  what  is 
worse,  it  is  said  that  these  three  and  the  town-clerk  are  the  only 
resident  burgesses  who  have  education  enough  to  qualify  them 
for  filling  their  offices. 

One  statement  more,  and  we  quit  this  disgusting  subject  for 
the  present.  We  have  mentioned  above,  that  the  electionis  made 
by  the  delegates  from  the  burghs  of  a district,  meeting  at  one  of 
them,  and  there  giving  their  votes  for  a member.  We  pass 
over  at  present,  all  the  chicane,  debauchery,  and  sometimes 
even  violence  which  are  employed  in  candidates  in  order  to 
obtain  tbe  nomination  of  a delegate  in  their  favour ; for  the 
hustings  in  England,  with  all  their  outrages,  are  a scene  of 
purity  when  compared  with  the  low,  sordid  and  brutal  ex- 
cess, which  stamps  with  its  dull  brawling  a Scotch  burgh 
election.  We  dwell  upon  one  fact  alone.  So  totally  are  these 
people  demoralized  that  they  have  not  even  that  honour  which 
is  said  to  be  found  among  thieves,  and  consequently  no  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  It  is  customary  for  the  candidate  (who 
cannot  trust  one  of  them)  to  have  himself  named  delegate  for 
one  of  his  burghs,  his  agent  or  confidential  friend  for  the  others, 
who  meet  and  go  through  the  mummery  of  electing  himself. 

The  inevitable  inferences  from  what  we  have  now  stated,  and 
no  fact  has  been  advanced  for  which  we  could  not  produce 
documentary  evidence  or  parole  testimony,  are : — That  the 
Scotch  members  in  parliament,  are  returned  by  a very  small 
minority  of  the  rich  land-owners  of  the  country,  containing, 
however,  many  Peers  : that  the  complex  system  of  machinery  by 
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which  that  small  junto  exercise  their  power  has  not  only  de- 
graded the  political  character  of  all  who  are  connected  with  it, 
but  has  injured  even  their  domestic  morals,  and  in  many  in- 
stances their  physical  health  : that  the  division  of  the  country 
into  burghs  and  shires  can  no  longer  be  esteemed  equivalent  to 
a division  into  agricultural  and  commercial  districts,  even 
though  it  were  advantageous  to  keep  up  any  such  distinc- 
tion. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  character  of  the  electors  we 
turn  to  their  representatives.  We  say  nothing  of  their  general 
apathy  to  the  concerns  of  Scotland,  to  their  ignorance  of  its 
institutions,  to  their  uniform  subserviency  to  power;  one  example 
of  their  conduct  will  suffice  for  their  condemnation.  The  Burgh 
Reformers  of  Scotland  petitioned  parliament  for  the  first  time 
in  1784.  They  could  not  get  one  of  their  own  countrymen  to 
present  their  petition.  Dumpster  of  Dunnichen,  who  was  at  that 
time  esteemed  the  beau  ideal  of  an  independent  statesman,  told 
them  openly  that  he  believed  their  assertions,  and  sympathised 
with  their  grievances,  but  that  regarding  himself  as  the  parlia- 
mentary advocate  of  the  corporations  complained  against,  he 
must  act  for  their  interest.  From  that  time  the  cause  of  Burgh 
Reform  has  been  coldly  advocated  by  a few  and  warmly  opposed 
by  all  the  rest.  Not  one  of  the  grievances  alleged  by  the 
petitioners  has  been  denied,  their  complaints  have  uniformly 
been  got  rid  of,  with  cool  gentlemanly  insolence,  upon  points 
of  form.  The  elected  have  proved  themselves  right  worthy  of 
their  electors. 

Let  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  keep  these  important  facts 
steadily  in  their  eye,  now  that  the  ball  is  at  their  feet.  The 
change  in  their  elective  system  must  be  a radical  one,  though 
many  excellent  and  well-intentioned  men  will  startle  at  this 
word.  They  misapprehend  its  true  meaning.  It  means  nothing 
more  than  that  the  country  shall  be  really,  truly,  efficiently  re- 
presented, and  that  the  child’s  play  of  frivolous  and  fruitless 
discussion,  by  which  attention  is  distracted  from  the  true  sources 
of  existing  evil,  must  be  laid  aside. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  said  in  the  late  Scotch  Reform 
meetings  against  going  into  details.  This  timidity  is  deplorable — 
if  it  be  nothing  worse  than  timidity  the  language  is  full  of 
fallacy  — and  we  fear  has  a portion  of  dishonesty  too.  In 
this  w'ay  the  question  of  the  ballot  was  shuffled  off,  at  the 
Edinburgh  meeting.  The  ballot  is  a question  of  principle  and 
not  of  detail.  It  is  the  question — the  all-important  question. 
Its  gravity  is  beginning  every  where  to  be  understood ; and  the 
conviction  of  its  omnipotent  necessity  is  spreading  through  the 
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country  like  the  light  of  a summer  day.  We  are  convinced 
that  no  scheme  of  reform  without  the  ballot  will  satisfy  public 
opinion,  and  that  any  delay  which  impedes  the  obtainment  of 
this  primary  security,  will  only  make  the  demand  for  it  louder 
and  louder.  Those  in  Scotland  who  have  been  most  clamor- 
ous about  principles  have  not  confined  themselves  to  broad 
and  general  statements,  but  have  entered  into  details  of  their 
petty  individual  grievances,  and  let  enough  peep  out  to  show 
that  it  they  did  not  bring  forward  a specific  plan  of  reform  it 
was  not  because  they  had  not  one  in  petto,  but  because  they 
feared  it  might  not  be  generally  acceptable; 

, A plan  of  reform  somewhat  like  the  following  has,  we  know 
in  Its  favour  the  opinions  of  many  able  and  honest  Scotsmen' 
and  IS  also  sufbciently  explicit  while  it  is  free  from  all  enibarrass- 
ing  details.  Let  every  county  continue  to  elect  a Member  of 
Parliament.  Let  fifteen  of  the  most  populous  burghs  elect 
each  a Member.  Give  a vote  for  a Member  of  pirliament 
to  every  householder  in  a county  who  has  not  a vote  in  a 
represented  burgji,  and  who  occupies  house  or  lands  valued  at 
7 of  10/.  or  upwards.  Give  a vote  for  a Member 

of  Parliament  to  every  householder  in  a represented  burgh  who 
h.as  not  a vote  in  a county,  and  who  occupies  house  or  lands 
at  a yeaily  lental  of  10/.  or  upwards.  Let  the  votes  in  election 
be  given  by  ballot. 

By  adopting  this  plan  we  obtain  forty-five  districts  sufficiently 
well  proportioned  in  their  population  for  all  practical  purposes  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  already  habituated  to  the  division. 

he  complex  machinery  of  burgh  election,  which  is  acknowledo-ed 
on  all  hands  to  be  of  no  use  but  to  give  employment  to  lawy^’ers 
and  to  p^petuate  heartless  and  brutish  debauchery,  will  be  got 
Representatives  will  be  gained,  not  of  this  or  that 
inteiest,  but  of  the  nation  at  large.  Lastly,  the  vote  by  ballot 
IS  perhaps  more  peculiarly  requisite  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
countiyin  the  world.  The  slavish  deference  of  the  lower  orders 
to  the  aristocracy  in  many  districts,  the  power  possessed  by  the 
money  interest  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  cash-^edit 
system,  the  cu-cumstance  that  the  affairs  of  all  the  land-owners 
are  managed  by  law-agents  resident  in  Edinburgh,  and  many 
othei  local  peculiarities,  give  facilities  to  the  speedy  and  effective 
organization  of  a system  of  undue  influence.  But  of  these 
topics  we  intend  to  discourse  hereafter. 

And  will  It  now  be  objected  that  such  a plan  of  reform  is 
too  sweeping,  too  sudden.  To  the  fallacy  concealed  under  the 
first  assertion  we  have  already  alluded.  Those  who  employ  it 
wish  to  excite  terror  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers  by  leavino- 
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them  impressed  with  a notion  that  we  are  proposing  by  one  mea- 
sure, to  alter  the  whole  system  of  civil  government,  whereas  we 
are  only  speaking  of  a very  important,  but  certainly  subordinate 
instrument  of  national  institutions — the  mode  of  exercising  the 
elective  franchise.  Sudden  it  is  not.  The  Reformers  of  Scotland 
have  now,  to  use  one  of  their  country  phrases,  “ been  simmering 
it  and  wintering  it”  for  fifty  years.  They  certainly  are  by  this  time 
ripe  for  a real  instead  of  a mere  nominal  melioration.  The  fallacy 
involved  in  this  objection  is  wrapped  up  in  a phrase  which  is 
a prodio-ious  favourite  with  a numerous  class,  who  have  a vague 
feelino-'that  they  are  aggrieved,  and  a vague  wish  for  redress, 
but  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of 
what  they  want.  They  say  we  want  a “ gradual  refoim.  Nmv 
if  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  men  s minds  must  be 
allowed  gradually  to  ripen  for  it.  A measure  of  reform  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect  by  such  insensible  gradations,  as  those  through 
which  the  trees  push  out  their  buds,  and  the  autumnal  leaf 
changes  its  tints.  Reforms  in  government  are  more  analogous 
to  the  breaking-up  of  ice  in  large  rivers — an  event  gradually 
prepared  by  the  thaw,  but  which  is  generally  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  noise.  But  the  plan  here  proposed  is  neither  sudden 
nor  sweeping.  It  merely  lops  off  those  branches  of  abuse  which 
are  already  dead.  The  country’s  institutions  have  long  been  in- 
sensibly verging  to  this  conclusion,  the  people’s  minds  are  pre- 
pared for  it.  It  can  only  annoy  the  delicate  susceptibilities 
of  that  drowsy  race  who  expect  society  to  vegetate  into  the 
millenium. 

To  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  we  say  : you  have  grown  to 
your  present  numbers  without  the  countenance  of  any  political 
leaders,  do  not  now  bind  yourselves  down  to  any.  Know  your 
own  minds;  be  temperate  ; be  decided.  The  moment  is  favour- 
able, and  must  not  be  lost.  Insufficient  remedies  will  only 
aggravate  the  disease.  Keep  a fixed  eye  upon  the  selfish  in- 
teilsts  that  would  disarm  and  the  timidity  that  would  dishearten 
you.  England  is  making  common  cause  with  you,  and  the 
energy  of  lier  co-operation  will  be  measured  by  the  energy  of 
your  demands. 


Art.  VIII.— T/ie  Heiress  of  Bruges  ; a Tale  of  the  Year  Sixteen  hundred. 
By  Thomas  Colley  Grattan.  London.  Colburn  and  Bently.  4 vols. 
1830. 

WTHEN  we  consider  the  very  important  uses  to  which  fiction 
may  be  turned,  without’defeating  a main  object  of  it,  viz. 
the  amusement  of  the  reader,  it  is  always  with  regret  that  we 
lay  down  the  work  of  a man  of  talent  who  has  applied  his  gifts 
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to  small  purpose.  Fiction,  for  reasons  obvious  enough  is  a 
mine  that  latterly  has  been  most  assiduously  worked  and  it  is 
lamentable  to  perceive  that  the  undertakers  are  P-uided  bv  no 
principle  of  science  or  calculation;  that  hazard  alone  is  their 
director,  and  whether  they  produce  metal  or  rubbish  is  an  affair 
left  to  the  stars. 

The  writers  of  novels  on  morals  should  at  least  be  moralists : 
ot  historical  novels  historians,  and  the  productions  of  fiction  in 
either  of  these  branches  should  be  as  strictly  addressed  to  the 
great  ends  of  morals  and  history  as  treatises  on  history  them- 
selves. We  cannot  pardon  a novel  that  attempts  a picture  of 
nmnneis,  foi  not  putting  the  reader  into  a right  way  of  thinking 
of  the  scenes  It  describes,  not  by  any  formal  essay  or  signpost- 
uS""'  directing  the  sympathy  of  the  reader, 

^‘leji'stand  useful  quarter, 
l^he  same  truth  holds  with  the  fictions  that  turn  upon  scenes  of 

d V U <.0  v erify  chronicles  and  re-animate  the 

d y bones  of  antiquity ; the  fictionist  ought  to  know  better  at 
is  tune  of  day  than  to  waste  his  best  efforts  in  painting  tyrants 
AhovTpH^  colours,  and  gilding  atrocities  with  fine^  names. 

® I *"structed  in  a few  principles  of 
political  and  economical  science,  or  in  a few  rulino-  ideas 
respecting  the  true  interests  of  mankind,  by  which  he  mio-ht 
bring  events  and  scenes  to  the  test,  and  thus  be  enabled*"  to 
avoid  the  glaring  error  so  frequently  fallen  into  by  our  writers  of 
misdirecting  public  sympathy.  j ^ i umeis, oi 

Whether  it  be  oxying  to  the  better  education  of  the  French 

nnblipir/‘'^  T the  greater  activity  of  their  moralists  and 
publicists  who  shout  wisdom  almost  in  the  streets,  it  is  certainly 
a truth  that  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  in  France,  whethe'r 
light  or  serious,  erudite  or  occasional,  in  their  nature,  have  tended 
towards  one  great  end,  the  establishment  of  a poiiular  o-overn- 

^ut  most  commonly 

t e effect  expended  itself  m producing  a strong  under-current  in 

1^‘sympX  of^^^^ 

Mr.  Grattan  has  taken  up  the  history  of  a great  strugole  on 

‘rndht  atrocious  tyianny, 

and  has  occupied  four  volumes  with  matters  connected  with  if- 

and  yet  at  Jhe  close  of  his  work  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 

0 say  to  which  side  he  leant  or  even  which  were  in  the  right 

1 he  princes  and  governors  oppress,  the  citizens  rebel,  armies’ 
fight,  besiege,  conquer,  and  are  defeated  ; heroes  distino-uish 

PonXfon  i"'  'fh  common  people  die  by  thousands*^  the 
population  IS  not  heard  of  except  as  it  produces  soldiers  ; or 
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popular  rights  except  as  a bye  word  against  them,  or  as  the 
device  of  a banner ; and  all  this  time  we  are  led  to  no  conclusion  : 
the  writer  evidently  sees  nothing  but  action,  and  his  reader  feels 
nothing  but  confusion.  If  an  historical  novel  is  any  thing  else 
than  the  chorus  of  the  geniuses  of  evil, 

“ Hubble,  bubble,  toil,  and  trouble,” 

then  is  Mr.  Grattan  most  egregiously  wrong  in  the  conduct  of 
his  “ Heiress  of  Bruges.” 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Grattan’s  writings  are  not  deficient  in 
a certain  species  of  animation  which  produces  its  effect  upon 
the  reader.  The  complaint  is  not  that  he  is  dull,  but  that  he 
is  wild. 

The  story  of  the  Heiress  of  Bruges”  is  of  the  times  of 
Spanish  domination  in  Flanders.  The  events  turn  upon 
some  attempts  to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke  (for  the  Flemish 
yoke  has  always  been  a foreign  one)  as  they  were  aided  by  the 
Dutch,  under  Prince  Maurice.  The  tale  ends  with  the  famous 
battle  of  Nieuport,  gained  by  that  prince  against  the  Spanish 
Arch-Duke  Albert.  The  body  of  it  is  as  usual  an  intrigue 
grafted  upon  the  stock  of  public  history.  The  hero  is  a leader 
called  De  Bassenveldt,  who  joins  the  popular  cause  and 
manages  to  make  love  and  war  in  the  same  breath.  The 
Heiress  is  the  daughter  of  a Burgomaster  of  Bruges,  of  great 
wealth,  whose  fortunes,  for  he  was  originally  a gold-beater, 
arise  from  the  discovery  of  a treasure  in  an  old  sack  among  the 
ruins  of  a place  in  which  he  is  at  work.  The  street  where  this 
building  existed  is  said  to  have  thence  received  its  name  of  Ouden 
Zak  (old  sack),  and  whether  the  street  took  its  name  from  the 
treasure  or  the  name  of  the  street  has  suggested  the  idea  of  it 
to  the  author,  certain  it  is  that  a considerable  street  in  that  old 
town  is  so  named.  Van  Rozenhoed,  the  Burgomaster  and 
father  of  the  heiress,  becomes  involved  in  the  resistance  made  to 
the  Spanish  authority,  and  he  and  his  daughter  are  thrown  into 
a very  interesting  state  of  distress.  De  Bassenveldt,  the  brave, 
the  accomplished,  the  almost  omnipresent,  is  always  at  hand  to 
save,  and  out  of  the  embers  of  an  unsuccessful  revolution  the 
Burgomaster  is  lucky  enough  to  rescue  a sufficiency  from  his 
fortune  so  as  still  to  entitle'the  bride  of  De  Bassenveldt  to  be 
called  the  Heiress  of  Bruges. 

A principal  charm  of  the  work  is  its  seasonableness.  The 
interest  at  this  moment  excited  by  the  struggle  of  the  Belgians, 
to  shake  off  an  odious  dynasty,  and  secure  the  public  liberty, 
has  a retrospective  effect  upon  similar  scenes  engaged  in  with 
similar  objects.  The  Belgians  are  said  to  be  a turbulent  people. 
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because  they  have  always  been  an  oppressed  one.  We  here 
see  them  rising  up  against  a tyranny  of  an  odious  character. 
We  see  this  fine  country  made  the  theatre  of  pillage,  riot,  and  con- 
fusion, of  military  exaction,  and  civil  suffering : these  are  the 
scenes  which  are  now  passing,  have  been  or  will  pass  on  the 
very  same  spot,  and  the  descriptions  of  them  by  at  least  an 
energetic  pen  combines  the  dignity  of  history,  with  the  familiarity 
of  a Newspaper.  The  passage  which  follows  is  a spiritual  descrip- 
tion of  an  attack  on  Nimuegen,  by  the  partizan  leader  Schenck, 
who  had  been  induced,  he  being  a mere  mercenary  and  soldier  of 
fortune,  to  range  himself  under  the  banners  of  Prince  Maurice, 
who  employed  him  in  such  expeditions  as  the  one  which  ended 
so  fatally  to  him.  It  is  a scene  which  will  afford  a favourable 
specimen  of  the  author’s  narrative  power. 

‘ As  the  travellers  now  moved  on,  they  observed  a number  of 
canvas-covered  boats  stealing  quietly  along  the  course  of  the  river 
under  the  opposite  bank,  and  listlessly  carried  with  the  current  towards 
Nimeguen,  whose  spires  were  visible  before  them  in  the  morning  haze. 
Claassen  and  Brocklaer  remembered  having  heard  the  preceding  night, 
that  this  morrow  was  the  market  day  of  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
they  concluded  that  the  boats  in  question  were  freighted  with  peasan- 
try and  their  rural  merchandise.  Yet  there  was  a regularity  in  the 
compact  and  silent  order  of  their  liquid  march,  which  spoke  some- 
thing more  than  the  straggling  train  of  open  barges  following  the 
track  of  this  first  flotilla,  and  evidently  filled  with  country  people  and 
their  stores  of  live  and  dead  stock.  Claassen  and  Brocklaer  were  but 
civilians,  unlearned  in  the  stratagems  of  war  ; and  even  the  peasants 
and  farmers  whom  they  overtook,  or  wlio  joined  them  on  the  road, 
more  accustomed  than  the  citizens  to  its  wiles,  seemed  unsuspicious 
of  the  important  and  memorable  expedition  whose  progress  they  now 
gazed  on.  But  in  a short  time  they  were  all  made  involuntary  wit- 
nesses of  a brief  but  animating  episode  of  civil  war. 

‘ A considerable  winding  in  the  road,  caused  by  the  intervention  of  a 
ferry,  and  some  local  obstructions  then  existing,  gave  the  boats,  car- 
ried on  smoothly  by  the  stream,  a considerable  start  of  the  land  travel- 
lers, and  by  the  time  these  latter  had  gained  a height  overlooking  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  town,  the  former  were  in  the  very  act  of  being 
moored  in  close  line,  by  the  sloping  beach  which  led  down  from  the 
open  suburb.  With  a simultaneous  movement  of  practised  discipline, 
every  awning  was  now  at  some  concerted  signal  torn  down,  and  each 
boat  shewed  at  the  same  instant  a freight  of  mail-clad  men,  while 
lances,  swords,  and  targets  glistened  thickly  in  the  beams  of  the  risen 
sun.  A shout  of  triumph  burst  from  every  boat.  One  warrior,  rapier 
in  hand  and  helmet  in  air,  sprang  on  .shore,  and  in  a minute  more 
than  three  hundred  gallant  followers  tracked  his  advancing  steps,  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  surprised  and  unsuspecting  town.  The  terrified  in- 
habitants of  the  Faubourg  fled  along  its  straggling  streets  or  hid 
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wilhin  their  house?,  while  the  lazy  guard  that  had  lounged  about  the 
beach  instead  of  standing  to  their  arms,  fell  instant  victims  to  their 
too  great  confidence  of  safety.  The  town  itself  and  its  garrison  were 
also  quite  unprepared.  Had  the  attack  been  made  at  night,  every 
man  would  have  been  found  at  his  post ; but  so  daring  an  attempt  in 
the  oj)en  eye  of  morning  was  not  to  have  been  looked  for,  and  could 
only  have  been  imagined  by  such  an  intrepid  and  audacious  partizan 
as  Martin  Schenck. 

‘ He,  tile  leading  chieftain  who  had  first  sprung  on  shore,  now 
pushed  forward  to  secure  the  object  which  had  so  long  occupied  all 
his  thoughts,  in  the  safe  shelter  of  his  fort  on  the  river,  in  his  bold 
inroads  upon  the  Archducal  territories,  in  his  scanty  hours  of  rest  on 
his  hard  soldier-bed,  or  in  the  saddle,  where  much  more  than  half  of 
his  unquiet  life  had  been  jjassed.  The  guard  at  the  gate,  panic-struck 
at  the  fierce  pageant  of  advancing  enemies,  but  still  more  so  at  the 
utterance  of  the  dreaded  name  which  the  chieftain’s  followers  shouted 
in  a stunning  yell,  abandoned  their  post,  threw  away  their  arms,  and 
fled  into  the  town  ; and  the  towers  and  walls  rung  with  loud  shouts  of 
“Schenck!  Schenck!  Schenck!” — while  the  troojjs  and  citizens 
mingled  together,  in  a confusion  of  alarm  that  a legion  of  demons 
could  not  have  more  forcibly  aroused. 

' Pride,  vengeance,  and  cruelty,  were  in  the  heart  of  Martin 
Schenck  as  he  rushed  onwards  to  the  open  gate  j and  in  an  instant 
more,  pillage  and  ruin  would  have  glutted  him  and  his  fierce  band, 
but  for  the  daring  conduct  of  one  man,  whose  arm  was  nerved  with 
the  giant  vigour  of  revenge.  Just  as  tlie  foremost  of  the  assailants 
were  putting  their  feet  on  the  drawbridge  which  separated  them  from 
complete  triumph,  an  individual  whom  chance  brought  to  the  spot,  a 
fellow  of  fierce  aspect,  in  attire  half  civil,  half  military,  whose  face 
shewed  the  workings  of  terrible  passion,  and  who  displayed  the  bald 
and  di.sgusting  aspect  of  an  earless  head,  threw  himself  up  towards 
the  chain  that  moved  the  bridge,  and  swinging  from  it  with  violent 
gesture,  raised  it  abruptly,  casting  Schenck  and  his  nearest  com- 
panions back  upon  those  clo.se  behind  him.  Several  pistol  shots  were 
immediately  discharged  across  the  ditch  which  now  gaped  between 
the  assailants  and  their  mutilated  opponent.  He  was,  however,  un- 
harmed by  the  assault ; and  quickly  securing  the  chains,  he  ran  under 
the  shelter  of  the  portal,  rang  for  a few  loud  peals  the  alarm-bell  with 
which  the  gate  was  furnished,  and  then  as  rapidly  seized  a lighted 
match  which  the  coward  sentinel  had  flung  down  as  he  and  his  com- 
rades fled,  and  applying  it  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  nearest  gun,  .sent 
a shower  of  bullets  into  the  ranks  of  the  disappointed  and  furious 
enemy. 

‘ I his  intrepid  and  unexpected  conduct  saved  the  town,  and  was  the 
sio’nal  of  utter  discomfiture  to  the  well-])lanned  and  bravely-executed 
enterprise.  Gun  after  gun  in  the  immediate  defence  of  the  east  portal 
was  successively  discharged  by  this  solitary  cannoneer  ; and  while 
Schenck  and  his  furious  soldiers  stormed,  swore,  and  made  frantic 
efforts  to  scale  the  wall,  the  garrison  and  citizens  crowded  towards 
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them,  to  gain  courage  from  the  sight  of  their  scanty  numbers  and 
desolate  condition. 

‘A  hastily-formed  sortie  was  soon  made  from  two  of  the  other  gates, 
and  the  assailants  taken  in  flank,  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  some 
houses  of  the  suburb,  and  turn  their  late  attack  into  a feeble  and  hope- 
less defence.  The  bells  of  the  city  rang  out  their  assembling  peals. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  screams  of  women  and  children,  the  roar  of 
fire-arms,  the  clash  of  weapons  and  rattling  of  armour  combined  to 
complete  the  scene.  Priests,  carrying  the  Host  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  rushed  out  at  the  several  gates  at  the  head  of  the 
furious  multitude',  and  the  air  rang  with  cries  of  vengeance  against 
the  hated  and  execrated  Schenck. 

‘ Nothing  was  now  left  to  this  still-undaunted  adventurer  but  a re- 
treat to  his  boats,  and  reliance  on  the  chances  of  the  river  to  escape 
the  perils  of  the  shore.  He  accordingly  gave  the  word  j and  all  that 
remained  safe  and  sound  of  bis  men  sallied  from  the  bouses,  and 
slowly  wended  their  w’ay  back  to  the  beach,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  but 
exposed  to  assaults  of  every  possible  missile  from  the  open  streets  or 
the  thronged  windows  under  which  they  passed.  All  those  whom 
wounds  disabled  from  following,  were  quickly  butchered,  and  many 
fell  on  the  disastrous  retreat.  But  still  numbers  gained  the  boats,  and 
crowding  in,  seized  their  oars  and  pulled  away  in  all  the  selfish  energy 
of  ruin.  Schenck,  as  he  had  been  the  first  man  to  land,  so  was  he  the 
last  to  re-imbark.  He  had  gained  the  river’s  edge  unarmed  j and  at 
length  stepped  over  the  edge  of  the  crowded  boat,  which  a feather’s 
additional  weight  seemed  sufficient  to  overturn.  He  had  been  close 
followed  along  the  whole  line  of  his  retreat  by  the  man  before  noticed, 
to  whom  his  discomfiture  was  wholly  owing,  and  who,  armed  with  a 
small  hatchet  and  a shield  which  he  had  picked  up  in  haste,  dealt  blows 
of  violent  intention  against  the  enraged  but  still  cool  and  undaunted 
chief,  whose  rapier’s  point  gave  back  each  ass.ault,  with  a well-directed 
aim  that  left  its  track  in  his  furious  enemy’s  blood. 

‘ And  now,  while  Schenck  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  the  oars- 
men gave  it  a final  shove  into  the  deep  stream,  this  desperate  wretch, 
streaming  with  gore,  and  brandishing  his  savage  weapon,  sprang 
from  the  beach,  and  in  the  unerring  grasp  of  vengeance  he  seized 
Schenck  round  the  body.  Both  tottered,  stumbled,  and  fell  into  the 
water,  while  the  boat  was  instantly  upset  and  the  whole  of  its  crew 
submerged.  Schenck  and  his  destroyer  several  times  sank  and  rose 
again,  the  latter  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  pouring  out  a mingled  ex- 
pression of  gurgling  curses  and  suflbeating  laughter,  and  striking  with 
his  weapon  at  the  now  defenceless  head  of  his  drowned  enemy. 

‘ “Down,  down  to  the  pit,  fell  villain  !”  muttered  he,  “know  you 
not  Louis  Drankaert,  who  now  pays  you  back  his  debt ! To  hell ! to 

hell — I promised  you  death  by  fire  or  flood — choke,  villain,  choke 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !” 

' And  then  a sudden  lapse  of  sinew— a faint  struggle — a last  gasp 
— and  both  sank  together,  in  the  deep-locked  and  double  embrace  of 
h»te  and  death. 
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‘ Ere  an  hour  elapsed,  the  ferocious  populace,  diving  as  though 
they  sought  pearls  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  flood,  dragged  up  the  bloated 
body  of  their  enemy,  and  its  sundered  quarters  were  instantly  placed 
over  the  four  principal  gates  of  the  town,  mementos  of  the  brutal 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  horror  inspired  by  him,  whose  one  grand 
quality  of  courage  has  made  him  in  the  page  of  history  almost  half  a 
hero,  A very  few  of  the  shattered  expedition  regained  the  fort,  to  re- 
count the  fate  of  their  commander  and  comrades,  and  raise  up  a bloody 
spirit  of  retaliation. 

The  similarity  ofSchenck’s  end  to  that  of  Balfour  of  Burley,  in 
Old  Mortality  has  called  forth  an  apology  from  Mr.  Grattan  which 
he  has  affixed  to  the  last  volume  of  his  own  work.  Mr.  Grattan 
“ never  happened  to  read  Old  Mortality  till  within  the  last  three 
days”  (July  28th  1830.)  To  imitate  Old  Mortality  is  pardonable, 
not  to  have  read  it  an  offence,  for  one  who  deals  in  fiction.  The 
apology  was  unnecessary,  for  Schenck’s  fate  is  strictly  historical, 
and  a reference  would  have  done  better  than  such  an  apology. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  Moriscoe  girl  Beatrice,  the  co-heroine  of 
the  story,  by  the  inquisition  in  Brussels  affords  another  animat- 
ed specimen  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  talent  at  description,  though  it  is 
description  of  a very  different  kind  from  that  of  the  death  of 
Martin  Schenck.  Like  the  former  scene  it  is  easily  detached 
from  the  main  story,  and  consequently  better  adapted  than  many 
other  passages  that  may  perhaps  more  deeply  interest  in  the 
perusal,  for  quotation. 

' A law  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  passed  half  a century  before,  had 
decreed  the  frightful  punishment  of  living  burial  against  female 
heretics,  and  many  executions  of  the  kind  had  varied  by  their 
bloodless  atrocity  the  horrid  butcheries  committed  all  through  the 
Low  Countries  during  the  tyranny  of  Alva.  After  that  period  such 
sacrifices  had  been  less  frequent ; but  as  late  as  three  years  before  the 
date  of  our  story,  an  instance  of  this  barbarity  had  publicly  taken 
place  in  Brussels,  by  the  orders  of  Albert,  who  at  that  time  held  the 
highest  dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  next  to  that  of  its 
supreme  head.  A poor  servant  girl,  named  Anne  Vanderhove, 
arrested  on  a charge  of  heresy,  refused,  in  all  the  pride  of  martyrdom, 
to  renounce  her  faith.  She  was  condemned  to  the  grave — not  to  the 
common  occupancy  of  that  cold  refuge  of  the  lifeless  body,  but  to  all 
the  horrors  of  living  contact  and  hopeless  struggles  with  the  suffo- 
cating clay.  She  suffered  her  punishment,  in  the  midst  of  a crowd  of 
curious  fanatics  ; but  such  was  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  spectacle, 
that  it  was  thought  impolitic  to  hazard  in  the  face  of  day  another 
exhibition  of  the  kind.  Beatrice’s  judges,  therefore,  after  a summary 
hearing,  decreed  that  she  too  should  be  buried  alive — but  at  night. 
She  heard  her  sentence,  in  just  sufficient  exercise  of  reason  to  com- 
prehend and  shudder  at  it.  But  her  mind,  wandering  and  unsettled, 
had  not  force  enough  to  dwell  on  the  contemplation  of  what  awaited 
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her,  and  unconsciousness  of  her  approaching  fate  gave  her  the 
semblance  of  indifference. 

'But  Beatrice,  with  all  her  pride  and  almost  unfeminine  force  of 
character,  was  not  proof  against  a fate  so  horrible.  As  the  hour  drew 
nigh  vyhen  she  Avas  to  be  led  forth  to  execution,  the  blood  in  her 
throbbing  veins  seemed  suddenly  frozen,  like  the  hot  streams  of  lava 
checked  in  its  molten  flow.  Her  blanched  cheek  and  starting  eye- 
balls, told  that  her  fever  was  quenched,  and  her  insensibility  awakened 
to  a full  sense  of  her  terror. 

‘ In  darkness  and  silence  the  sad  procession  moved  from  the 
prison’s  most  private  door,  on  the  night  fixed  for  the  execution,  the 
third  after  the  hapless  girl’s  arrival  in  Brussels.  The  persons 
employed  were  few  j no  sympathising  crowd  attended  to  strain  the 
victim’s  pride  and  courage,  and  make  her  for  very  shame’s  sake  brave 
the  terrific  scene.  Lone  and  desolate  she  was  led  along  by  two  brutal 
men,  with  taunt  and  execration  ; they,  dressed  in  the  dark  habits  of 
their  office  5 she,  bare-footed,  and  clothed  in  the  yellow  garment  called 
a san  benito,  her  beautiful  jet  locks  cut  close,  and  her  disfigured  head 
and  pallid  face  surmounted  by  the  conical  cap  in  which  the  inquisition 
decked  its  victims  for  sacrifice.  Four  masked  men  Avalked  first  in  the 
procession,  two  carrying  spades,  and  two  bearing  the  insignia  of  the 
Holy  Office.  Next  followed  the  secretary,  with  a book  and  materials 
for  writing,  ready  to  record  the  particulars  of  the  execution.  Then 
came  Beatrice,  dragged  onwards  by  her  supporters,  and  urged  towards 
the  closing  scene  by  the  odious  voice  of  Dom  Lupo,  pouring  a strain 
of  pious  blasphemies  into  her  reluctant  ears.  He  stepped  close  in  her 
track,  and  leant  his  head  forward,  determined  that  she  should  not  have 
a moment’s  respite  till  the  damp  earth  closed  those  ears  for  ever.  A 
dozen  armed  men  brought  up  the  march ; and  no  suspicion  of  the 
inquisitor’s  proceeding  aroused  the  citizens,  in  the  narrow  and  unlit 
streets  through  which  it  moved. 

' In  less  than  half  an  hour,  Beatrice’s  bruised  and  lacerated  feet, 
felt  a sudden  relief  that  spread  up  refreshingly  through  her  whole 
frame,  on  pressing  a grass-plot,  moistened  by  the  night-dew.  At  the 
same  moment,  a gleam  from  a lanthorn  opened  by  one  of  the  men 
close  to  her,  shewed  that  she  stood  on  the  brink  of  a newly-dug  grave. 
She  started  back  at  the  appalling  sight — and  was  upheld  from  falling 
by  her  attendants,  on  whose  faces  she  saw  a malignant  grin,  while  the 
tones  of  Dom  Lupo  s voice  seemed  to  hiss  in  her  ears,  like  the  serpent 
triumph  of  a fiend. 

daughter  of  the  only  true  and  most  merciful  church,” 
gloomed  he,  " unrepented  sinner,  on  the  verge  of  death— ere  the  grave 
close  over  thy  hying  agony— ere  the  arm  of  Almighty  wrath  shove 
thee  into  the  pit  of  Hell,  and  eternal  flames  enfold  thee — listen 
to  the  last  offer  of  the  mother  thou  hast  outraged,  of  the  faith  thou 
hast  defiled.  Recant  thy  errors— renounce  thy  false  Gods— confess 
thy  crimes— and  return  into  the  blessed  bo.som  of  the  church  !” 

' Beatrice,  rousing  the  whole  force  of  her  latent  energy,  pushed  the 
inquisitor  from  her,  with  a look  of  scorn,  burst  from  her  keepers’ 
arms,  and  sprang  into  the  open  grave. 
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‘ ‘‘  Lost  and  condemned  for  ever  and  evei' — let  the  earth  lie  heavy 
on  her  head!”  exclaimed  the  furious  priest,  stamping  his  foot  with 
rage,  and  motioning  to  the  familiars,  who  instantly  commenced  to 
shovel  the  earth  into  the  grave.  Not  a sound  was  heard  but  the  soft 
rustling  of  the  leaves  over  head,  for  this  scene  took  place  in  the  open 
ground  above  the  Sablon,  formerly  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  some 
earlier  executions  5 and  Beatrice’s  grave  was  dug  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  tree,  where  the  Jews  in  1370  had  expiated  their  imputed 
sacrilege. 

‘ Not  a murmur,  not  a movement  betrayed  an  instant’s  shrinking 
from  her  fate,  as  the  cold  heap  of  clay  covered  Beatrice  to  the  very 
neck.  Her  face  was  still  above  ground,  and  the  infuriated  bigot, 
whose  word  was  to  save  her  or  stifle  her  voice  for  ever,  once  more 
approached.  He  knelt  beside  her — thrust  his  crucifix  close  to  her  still 
straining  eyes — and  in  accents  that  faltered  from  rage,  he  cried  out, 

‘ “ Dost  thou  still  dare  refuse?  Death  is  on  thy  lips — hell  gapes 
for  thee!  Wretched  woman,  say  but  one  word — kiss  the  blessed 
relic  and  thou  art  saved.  ” 

‘ “There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet!”  said 
Beatrice,  in  hollow  and  broken  accents. 

^ “ It  is  done  ! Cover  her  quick  ! Let  her  perish  in  eternal  fire  !” 
cried  the  inquisitor. 

‘ The  executioners  heaped  the  earth  still  higher — the  head  was 
covered  in — and  only  then  a smothered  scream  burst  upwards,  while 
the  struggles  of  natural  agony  shook  the  mound  to  and  fro.  Still  the 
legal  and  consecrated  murderers  went  on,  with  trembling  hands  and 
quaking  hearts.  But  as  they  hastily  closed  their  work,  a deep  and 
heavy  groan  came  upon  the  air  from  a not  distant  part  of  the  waste 
ground  5 and  the  group  looking  round  in  guilty  terror,  saw  a man 
close  wrapped  in  a cloak,  but  struggling  with  another — of  aged  and 
decrepit  stature — as  if  he  would  break  from  his  hold,  and  rush  upon 
their  unholy  hibours.  A weapon  gleamed  in  his  hand ; and  the 
whole  group  of  guilt,  inquisitor,  familiars  and  guards,  struck  with 
panic,  and  imagining  rescue  and  revenge  from  a hundred  indignant 
arms,  hastily  fled  from  the  scene  with  loud  cries  for  help. 

‘ In  a moment  the  grave  was  torn  open,  and  Beatrice  still  panting 
in  the  struggle  between  life  and  death,  snatched  from  its  re-opened 
jaws,  and  about  to  be  borne  off  in  the  close-locked  arms  of  her 
brother,  when  the  insatiate  inquisitor,  his  ardent  vengeance  over- 
coming his  fears,  turned  from  his  flight  to  give  one  assuring  glance 
upon  his  victim’s  grave.  By  the  light  of  the  lanthorn  which 
streamed  on  the  ground,  he  saw  that,  instead  of  the  indignant  crowd 
his  apprehensions  had  imagined,  only  two  men  were  on  the  spot,  one 
of  them  old  and  diminutive,  and  the  other  encumbered  with  the 
exhumed  body.  In  the  glow  of  fanatic  fury,  he  forgot  all  personal 
fears,  and,  while  his  dastard  creatures  held  on  their  terrified  course, 
he  sprang  back  alone  to  the  burial  ground,  and  seizing  the  old  man 
with  one  hand,  he  stretched  forth  the  other  to  grasp  from  the 
Moriscoe’s  hold  his  still  insensible  burthen. 
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* Sacrilegious  villains!”  cried  he,  “give  up  your  impious  pur-^ 
pose,  and  resign  the  body  of  the  recreant  lost  one.  Let  it  rot  in  its 
earthy  prison,  till  the  last  trumpet  rouse  it  in  resurged  life  to  burn  in 
eternal  fire.” 

‘ A deep  and  silent  plunge  of  the  Moriscoe’s  poignard  struck  the 
blaspheming  bigot  in  the  throat.  Another  blow  pierced  his  heart,  as 
he  fell  into  the  imperfectly  hollowed  grave  ; and  while  he  lay  there 
several  strokes  were  dealt  on  him  by  the  feeble  hands  of  the  old  man, 
with  one  of  the  spades  which  he  tremblingl)'  seized.  And  then,  in 
the  instinct  of  terror  at  the  deed,  he  shovelled  the  loose  earth  over  the 
bleeding  carcase,  while  the  Moriscoe’s  pale  profile  looked  stern  and 
rigid  in  the  expiring  light.  The  work  was  soon  complete ; and  the 
mound  of  earth  thus  hastily  thrown  up  (soon  covered  with  as  rank 
weeds  as  ever  sprang  from  a polluted  soil)  were  long  marked  by 
shuddering  superstition  as  “ the  grave  of  the  Mahommedan  girl.” 
The  fate  of  the  inquisitor  %vas  quite  unsuspected  ; and  he  might  have 
been  still  believed  to  have  disappeared  supernaturally,  or  perished  by 
some  less  awful  visitation,  had  not  unerring  records  thrown  light  on 
his  fate. 

‘ The  tottering  steps  of  the  old  man  quickly  led  the  way  across  the 
thickly-planted  site  of  the  little  Sablon,  and  by  many  a wdnding  lane 
and  alley  towards  the  hill  of  Caudenburgh,  till  the  Moriscoe,  with  his 
beloved  burthen,  found  a safe  refuge  in  the  old  man’s  dwelling,  in 
the  narrow  street  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  not  a hundred  yards  below 
the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Assembourg.’ — Vol.  iv.  pp.  150,  159. 

Mr.  Grattan  is  an  Irishman,  and  consequently  is  more 
abundant  in  his  figures  than  correct  in  the  use  of  them. 
After  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  which  we  have  complained  in 
the  conduct  of  the  story  and  the  evident  want  of  end,  or  aim  in 
all  he  writes,  we  object  to  the  author’s  carelessness  and  inaccu- 
racy of  style.  Persons  who  read  with  modern  haste,  are  content 
with  as  it  were  the  complexion  of  a paragraph  : the  writer’s 
meaning  is  felt  and  his  expression  is  not  criticised.  But  let  any 
one  try  the  experiment  of  translating  any  characteristic  passage 
into  French  or  Latin,  and  the  confusion  and  looseness  of  thought 
will  become  immediately  apparent.  Mr.  Grattan’s  education 
has  not  been  scholastic,  and  he  has  not  made  up  by  subsequent 
application  the  defects  of  early  instruction. 


Art.  IX. — Maxwell,  by  the  Author  of  Sayings  and  Doings. — 3vo. 
12mo. — Colburn  and  Bentley.  1 830. 

T^HERE  is  at  least  one  virtue  in  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  he  does 
not  dose  us  wdth  fashionable  novels,  on  tlie  strength  of  some 
familiarity  with  the  great ; he  might  have  told  us  all  about  the 
intrigues  of  the  Lord  Johns  and  the  Lady  Georgianas,  and 
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their  houses,  horses,  carriages,  first,  second  and  third  coach- 
men, wheel  and  fore  postillion.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  hear 
nothing  of  Grosvenor  Square  : the  author  understands  middle 
life  and  he  describes  it.  Maxwell  is  a Novel  full  of  such 
people  as  we  all  know,  for  there  are  few  persons  who  among 
their  acquaintance  do  not  possess  a character  or  two. 
Cheapside  is  not  a genteel  place,  nevertheless  thousands  tread 
its  classical  pavement  daily  who  have  equal  claims  to  be 
recorded  in  Romance  with  Maxwell,  Apperton,  Moss  and  the 
remaining  dramatis  persons  of  this  new  effort  of  the  author 
of  Sayings  and  Doings.  Maxwell  is  a surgeon  of  eminence, 
Avithout  a single  peculiarity  beyond  a violent  prejudice  against 
his  daughter’s  marrying  any  man  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 
Apperton  is  a stock-broker  who  is  not  peculiar  enough  to  be 
honest : he  turns  out  a rogue  and  absconds.  Moss  or 

Mousetrap,  as  he  is  called,  is  undoubtedly  an  original : he  is  an 
idle  old  do-nothing,  who  amuses  himself  with  grumbling  in 
a style  not  to  be  expected  from  a person  of  education  and 
condition  for  such  undoubtedly  is  the  brother  of  the  rector  of 
Fudley  cum  Pipes.  This  gentleman  has  a language  of  his  own  ; 
English  unlike  the  pliant  Italian  is  not  rich  in  diminutives  or  in 
those  adscititious  terminations  which  mark  the  temper  of  the 
speaker.  Mousetrap  adds  to  the  name  of  such  objects  as  he 
loves  the  endearing  affix  urns  : thus  his  gin  is  ginnums,  his  Kitty, 
Kittums.  To  which  peculiarity  he  joins  that  of  preferring 
the  dialect  of  English  spoken  by  the  wayfaring  individuals 
who  have  the  guidance  of  the  public  carriages : a free-masonic 
order  who  converse  by  signs,  innuendos  and  slang.  All  this  it 
must  be  confessed  implies  no  great  stretch  of  genius  : but  we 
do  not  cry  low  because  it  is  common  : on  the  contrary,  we 

confess  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  homeliness  of  the  heroes 
of  Maxwell.  We  could  not  charge  the  author  with  affectation, 
at  least,  of  all  faults  that  which  most  ruffles  the  temper  of 
a critic. 

But  if  Mr.  Hook  is  content  to  go  into  the  streets  for  his 
characters  : he  is  not  so  easily  satisfied  with  his  events.  They 
are  not  impossible,  they  have  probably  each  taken  place  in 
their  turn,  but  when  huddled  together  in  three  volumes  they 
truly  cut  a most  improbable  figure  ; they  as  nearly  represent  life 
as  a collection  of  wild  beasts  represents  nature : the  lion  and 
the  tiger  are  found  in  the  same  jungle,  but  Pidcock’s  neither 
resembles  India  nor  South  Africa.  Maxwell  turns  upon  such 
events  as  these  : a man  who  has  been  hanged  at  Horsemonger 
Gaol  coming  to  life  again  ; on  a man’s  picking  up  a wife  in 
the  street : on  a first-rate  London  surgeon  being  obliged  to  flee 
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his  country  from  having  speculated  in  foreign  funds  : on  a gen- 
tleman, who  has  a vehement  prejudice  against  natural  children, 
giving  his  daughter  to  a suitor  without  inquiring  who  his  father 
was,  and  after  years  of  acquaintance  discovering  that  his  son-in- 
law  is  a bastard,  and  that  his  mother  keeps  the  Cat  and  Cauli- 
flower in  the  Commercial  Road  or  some  such  place.  But  these 
are  only  a few  of  the  violences  to  probability  in  the  course  of 
this  tale,  which  was  intended  by  the  author  to  contain  a picture 
of  every-day  life.  To  say  that  a novel  is  composed  of  common- 
place characters,  and  improbable  events,  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  making  a fatal  objection  to  its  success.  It  is  not,  however, 
exactly  so ; a lively  fetyle — a pointed  manner  of  expression — 
a talent  at  catching  the  general  features  of  daily  life,  and  a great 
facility  at  caricaturing  vulgarity,  and  ridiculing  the  awkward 
attempts  of  pretenders  who  aim  to  appear  something  they  are 
not — these  merits  are  sufficient  in  the  present  age  of  hasty 
reading  and  more  hasty  writing  to  ensure  popularity.  Cha- 
racter and  story  in  fiction  are  now  held  merely  as  a species  of 
machinery  for  compacting  and  arranging  together  a series  of 
scenes  which  are  sufficient  to  amuse,  provided  they  are  what 
is  called  spirited,  or  rapid,  or  witty,  and  follow  each  other  fast 
enough.  Parodying  a saying  of  a celebrated  political  cha- 
racter, it  may  be  observed  of  a novel,  it  is  worse  than  absurd,  it 
is  dull.  Now  Mr.  Hook  is  not  dull  except  when  he  writes  upon 
morals  or  politics  : he  is  utterly  unequal  to  discussion  : but  in 
description  he  is  perfectly  at  home.  When  he  writes  of  society 
as  it  lives  and  moves,  he  is  full  of  spirit : when  he  would 
analyze  its  component  parts,  and  reason  upon  its  structure,  the 
rector  of  Fudley  cum  Pipes  never  hushed  his  congregation  to 
repose  in  a more  soporific  drone.  This  is  ignorance  not 
stupidity.  Mr.  Hook  has  learned  his  learning  from  the  world, 
and  among  people  not  accustomed  to  search  very  deeply  into  its 
constituent  parts.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when 
urged  to  write  on  political  subjects,  and  when  acting  under 
political  prejudices,  he  should  write  both  dully  and  absurdly. 
When  he  keeps  to  his  part  of  skirmisher,  there  are  few  readier 
with  his  shot  or  surer  in  his  aim.  But  Mr.  Hook  when  serious 
is  not  always  heavy,  a circumstance  which  proves  that  his 
prosing  when  he  does  prose  arises  from  ignorance  : for  when  he 
speaks  of  that  which  he  understands,  his  observations  are  not  by 
any  means  destitute  of  good  sense. 

Of  the  style  of  the  humour  of  Maxwell  a few  pages  of 
conversation  between  Mousetrap  and  Maxwell  will  abundantly 
satisfy  the  curious  reader. 

'Maxwell  was  one  of  those  who  had  mixed  generally  with  the 
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world,  and  knew  it  well.  There  were  points  upon  which,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us,  he  was  blind  : and,  amongst  others,  perhaps,  the  promised 
happiness  of  his  daughter,  and  the  extraordinary  talents  of  his  son, 
were  two.  However,  so  long  as  his  friend  Moss  continued  an  inmate 
of  his  house,  there  was  no  great  chance  of  his  either  continuing  well 
satisfied  with  liimself,  or  extremely  proud  of  his  children.  Plain 
speaking  was  Mousetrap’s  distinctive  characteristic  ; his  conversation 
abounded  in  blunt  truisms,  founded  upon  a course  of  thinking  some- 
what peculiar  to  himself,  but  which,  when  tried  by  the  test  of  human 
Vice  and  human  folly,  proved  very  frequently  to  be  a great  deal  more 
accurate  and  agreeable. 

‘ “ Are  you  sure.  Mack,”  continued  Moss,  as  he  commenced  the 
fresh  bottle,  “ that  that  Apperton  is  as  rich  as  he  makes  himself  out 
to  bf>  I know  some  of  them  brokering  boys  are  worth  a million  on 
Monday,  and  threepence  on  Thursday — all  in  high  feather  one  week, 
and  poor  waddling  creturs  the  next.” 

‘ “ 1 tell  you  he  is  a man  of  great  property,”  said  Maxwell. 

‘ “ Ah  !”  said  Moss,  “ you  tell  me,  because  he  tells  you.  I never 
saw  anything  the  day  we  went  to  call  on  him  but  a dark  hole  of  a 
counting-house,  with  a couple  of  clerk  chaps,  cocked  up  upon  long- 
legged  stools,  writing  out  letters — a smoky  fire-place — two  or  three 
files,  stuck  full  of  dirty  papers,  hanging  against  the  wall — an  alma- 
nack, and  a high  railed  desk,  with  a slit  in  a pannel,  with  ‘ bills  for 
acceptance’  painted  over  it ; — that’s  all  stuff — gammon — trash.  1 like 
to  see  warehouses  and  hogsheads,  and  casks  and  crates,  and  bales,  and 
boxes — Don’t  you  understand  r”  * 

‘ “ But  Apperton  has  nothing  to  do  with  bales  and  boxes,”  said 
Maxwell  5 “he  is  a stock  broker,  of  first-rate  eminence.” 

‘ “ Oh  ! that’s  it,”  said  Moss,  shaking  off  the  snuff  again—"  a bull 
and  bear  boy ! — Why,  I suppose  now',  that  chap  would  hot  belong  to 
Crockford’s  for  the  w'hole  world — and  yet  all’s  fair  in  the  alley.  Oh  ! 
— marry  Kitty  to  him  by  all  means — they  are  the  chaps  ‘ wot’  makes 
time-bargains — they  speculate  for  thousands,  having  nothing  in  the 
world,  a^d  then  at  the  wind-up  of  a week  or  two,  pay  each  other 
what  they  call  the  difference  ,-  that  is  to  say,  the  change  between  w'hat 
they  cannot  get,  and  what  they  have  not  got.”  ’ 

The  character  of  old  Moss’s  humour  is  still  further  brought 
out  in  the  following  passage,  which  commences  with  a discus- 
sion between  the  calculating  Stock-broker  and  his  intended,  as 
to  where  they  shall  spend  the  honeymoon. 

‘ “ Where  shall  it  be  then  ?”  said  Katherine , “ you  have  only  to 
fix,  and  I shall  be  happy  to  accede  to  your  proposition.” 

‘ “ No,  by  no  means,”  replied  the  lover;  “ you  must  decide  and  I 
shall  obey.” 

‘ This  was  with  reference  to  the  watering-place  to  which  they  were  to 
retire  to  pass  the  honey-moon — since  watering-place,  by  the  influence 
of  Moss,  Maxwell  had  announced  it  to  be. 
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‘ “ What  say  you  to  Hastings  ?”  said  Miss  Maxwell. 

‘ “ Hastings  ?”  said  Apperton,  snarlingly. 

‘ “ The  country  about  it,”  said  Kate,  “ is  pretty,  the  situation  - 
sheltered  to  suit  my  father ; there  are  many  agreeable  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  spot  itself  is  historically  interesting.” 

‘ “ So  it  is,”  said  Apperton,  “ and  I dare  say  it  is  a nice  place 
enough;  but  they  gave  some  friends  of  mine,  last  year,  an  infernal  bad 
dinner  at  an  inn  there-  thirteen  shillings  a bottle  for  claret — and  the 
fish  not  over  good.” 

‘ “ Well  then,”  said  Kate,  “ the  Isle  of  Wight, — a perfect  paradise?” 

‘ “ Yes,  the  pictures  I have  seen  of  that,  are  very  pretty,”  said 
Apperton ; “ but  then  there’s  all  the  trouble  of  the  sea,  and  additional 
expense  and  uncertainty.” 

‘ “ Well  then,  Brighton?”  said  the  nymph. 

‘ “ Why,  yes,  Brighton,  I think,  is  best,”  replied  the  swain.  “ It's 
nearest  to  town.” 

‘ “ Not  so  secluded  as  it  might  be,”  sighed  the  bride  elect. 

‘ “ Not  quite  secluded,”  said  Apperton,  “ but  sufficiently  so.  If  you 
like  retirement,  any  of  the  small  streets  away  from  the  sea,  would 
answer  ; and  the  rents,  I suppose,  are  much  lower  in  those  parts  of  the 
town,  than  on  the  cliffs.” 

‘ “ Ah  !”  sighed  Kate  again. 

‘ “ They  tell  me  the  beef  isn’t  good  at  Brighton,”  continued  the 
Stockbroker ; “ but  I dare  say  we  shall  be  very  happy ; the  mutton, 
my  friend  Hopkins  says,  is  famous,  and  fish  I know  is  uncommon 
cheap;  and  besides  there  are  stages  to  town  almost  every  hour,  so 
that  one  can  run  up  to  business  when  it  gets  dull.” 

There  was  no  romance  in  this — hardly  enough  of  pleasurable 
anticipation  to  make  Apperton’s  objections  interesting — however, 
whenever  he  came  out  with  his  matter-of-fact  prosing,  poor  Katherine 

sighed,  and  thought  of , but  I have  promised  not  to  say 

whom. 

‘ “ Amoret  and  Phillida,”  cried  Moss,  from  the  front  drawing-room  ; 
“come,  come,  tea-time,  tea-time;  surely  you  have  had  enough  of 
your  honey  stuff  and  twaddle.  Ring  the  bell.  Stockbroker,  let’s  have 
up  the  toast,  and  the  twanky  : you  have  plenty  of  time  for  cooing 
when  I am  not  here — I like  none  of  your  turtle  work,  unless  with 
plenty  of  green  fat.” 

‘ “ We  must  go,”  said  Kate,  “ or  my  dear  Mousetrap  will  be 
angry.” 

‘ “ Where’s  your  father,  Kittums?”  said  Moss,  “ pottering  about  in 
the  surgery,  I suppose  ? Well — if  1 had  his  money — his  nibble,  as  I 
call  it — I’d  leave  the  dead  creturs  in  their  graves.” 

‘ “ Science  requires  the  exertions  of  scientific  men,”  said  Apperton  : 

“ no  man  could  mend  a clock,  if  he  did  not  know  how  it  was  made — 
he  must  look  at  the  works  before  he  can  regulate  the  machinery.” 

‘ “ Mighty  good,”  said  Moss ; “ but  the  simile  won’t  bold ; you 
can’t  work  it  out.  If  I were  you,  I’d  never  attempt  to  be  figurative 
except  in  'Change  Alley.” 
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‘ “ Mr.  Moss,”  said  Miss  Maxwell,  “ let  us  consult  ?/om  about  our 
retreat.” 

‘ “ What  retreat  ?”  said  Moss. 

‘ “ Why  after  our  marriage,”  said  Apperton. 

‘ “ Ugh,”  said  Moss,  thrusting  half  a handful  of  snuff  into  his 
already  curled  up  nostrils  ; “ your  retreat ! there’s  no  retreating  after 
marriage.” 

* “ Now  don’t  be  cross,”  said  Katherine,  who  saw  that  Moss  was 
about  to  exhibit,  in  plainer  terms  than  she  thought  would  be  agreeable 
to  Apperton,  his  real  sentiments  upon  their  union,  “ you  know  what 
we  mean — where  shall  we  go  to  ?” 

‘ “ Oh,  to  spend  the  honeymoon  !”  said  Moss.  “ Into  solitude, 
with  four  horses  and  two  postillions,  a man  servant,  and  a woman 
servant,  all  covered  with  white  ribbons,  by  way  of  privacy, — ’gad,  I 
don’t  know  —thank  my  stars,  I never  tried  that  scheme  of  happiness.” 

‘ “ We  were  thinking  of  Brighton,”  said  Apperton. 

‘ “ By  way  of  seclusion  !”  said  Moss.  “ Well,  Brighton  will  be  as 
good  a residence  as  any  other ; there’s  nobody  there  knows  much  of 
either  of  ?/om;  and  the  place  has  got  so  big,  that  you  may  be  as  snug 
as  you  please : a large  town  and  a large  party,  are  the  best  possible 
shelters  for  love  matters.  Aye,  go  to  Brighton — the  prawns  for  break- 
fast, the  Wheatears  (as  the  cocknies  delicately  call  them,  without 
knowing  what  they  are  talking  about)  for  dinner,  and  the  lobsters  for 
supper,  with  a cigar,  and  a little  ginnums  and  water,  whiffing  the  wind, 
and  sniffing  the  briny  out  of  one  of  the  bow-window  balconies — that’s 
it — Brighton’s  the  place,  against  the  world.” 

‘ “ Well  then,  Brighton  let  it  be,”  said  Apperton  ; “ and  you,  who 
seem  to  know  all  the  advantages  of  the  place,  shall  be  appointed 
caterer.  For  as  to  trusting  to  servants  in  a place  like  thai,  I declare 
I would  as  lief  be  hanged.” 

‘ “ Hanged,  would  you,”  said  Moss  ; “ what  like  the  respectable 
merchant  who  suffered,  as  they  call  it,  for  murder  this  morning  ?” 

‘ “ Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Moss,”  cried  Katherine,  “ don’t  talk  of  that.” 
‘ “ Talk  of  it,  why  there’s  nothing  else  talked  of,  that  I hear,”  said 
Moss;  “ a gentleman  criminal  is  too  rich  a treat  to  be  overlooked; 
and  a murder  in  good  society  forms  a tale  of  middling  life,  much  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  a hurry.” 

‘“Ah!”  said  Apperton,  “ I knew  Hanningham  very  well;  and 
certainly  I should  have  said  he  was  the  last  man  likely  to  commit 
such  an  act — but  there’s  no  trusting  to  appearances.” 

‘ “ True,  Stockbroker,”  said  Moss,  “ I never  c?o  trust  to  them,  though 
others  do.”  And  here  he  cast  one  of  those  eloquent  glances  across  the 
table  at  Kate,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  silently  to  express  his  un- 
conquerable dislike  of  her  betrothed.’ 

We  will  confess  that  though  for  manifold  reasons  the  author  of 
Maxwell  is  not  a favourite  of  ours,  and  that  though  we  may 
approach  his  writings  with  some  prejudice, .still  it  is  seldom  that 
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he  fails  to  amuse  us.  If  amusement  were  the  end  of  all 
things  then  this  would  be  high  praise  : it  may,  however,  without 
doing  great  violence  to  the  greatest  happiness  principle  be  held 
as  the  end  of  one  of  Mr.  Colburn’s  novels. 


Art.  X. — L' Insurrection.  Chant  Beige.  Bruxelles,  1830. 

i^^HERE  are  many  reasons  why  the  late  Revolution  in  Belgium 
has  been  so  ill  understood  in  England.  The  sources  of 
information  both  official  and  popular,  have  been  for  the  most 
part  Dutch.  English  travellers  passing  through  or  resident 
in  Belgium,  occupied  themselves  but  little  with  its  adminis- 
tration. The  English  papers,  whose  attention  was  directed  to 
subjects  of  more  immediate  importance,  only  casually  and 
slightly  noticed  the  proceedings  of  the  States  General ; and  the 
French  press  which  was  directing  all  its  efforts  against  a Jesuit- 
ical tyranny,  was  not  tempted  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  notice  a 
Protestant  one. 

This  Revolution,  therefore,  which  burst  u])oii  us  with- 
out any  preparation,  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  effect 
of  chance  and  caprice,  originating  in  the  movement  of  a drunken 
mob,  and  a few  foolish  young  men,  whom  the  newspapers 
from  Paris  had  rendered  patriots,  and  a revolutionary  opera 
roused  into  rebellion ; ideas  of  this  sort,  however  hastily  adopted, 
are  difficult  to  remove.  Here  we  undertake  to  do  so ; not  with 
the  inconsiderate  warmth  of  partisans,  but  in  the  calm  investi- 
gation of  lovers  of  truth. 

In  the  conference  between  the  Ministers  of  the  Allied 
Powers  in  1814,  it  was  agreed  as  a consequence  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  but  without  any  previous  reference  to  the  citizens 
of  either  country,  that  Holland  and  Belgium  should  be  united. 
A protocol  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  stating  the  terms  of 
that  union — these  terms  contained  eight  articles  ; forming  a 
basis  of  the  strictest  impartiality ; in  conformity  with  which. 
Article  I.  declared  that  the  Constitution  of  Holland  should 
be  so  modified  by  common  accord  as  to  suit  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  United  Provinces.  Much  may  be  said  of  the 
manner  in  which  Belgium  was  treated  relative  to  this  modi- 
fication. None  of  its  articles  were  allowed  to  be  discussed  or 
changed.  It  was  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a whole 
and  although  these  circumstances  rendered  the  thorough  under- 
standing of  its  general  spirit  so  essential,- it  was  published 
only  one  week  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Belgian  Notables. 
These  Notables,  moreover,  were  not  chosen  as  might  be  sup- 

voL.  XIV, — Westminster  Revietv.  M 
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posed,  after  a general  law  by  the  nation.  They  were  named 
by  the  government.  Of  1603  thus  called  together,  1323 
met — Voted  for  the  Constitution  527;  against  it  796;  absent 
280.  The  King,  notwithstanding,  declared  it  to  be  accepted, 
in  these  words  : — 

“ Cn  sixieme  environ  des  personnes  convoquees  n’a  pas  assiste 
aux  reunions  des  Notables,  et  quoique  leur  absence  puisse  etre 
envisagee  comme  une  preuve  de  leur  adhesion  au  projet  de  loi 
fondamentale,  il  eut  ete  plus  satisfaisant  pour  nous  qu’aucun 
d’eux  n’eut  neglige  I’occasion  d’emettre  franchernent  son  voeu 
sur  des  inter^ts  aussi  graves.  Des  796  Notables  qui  ont  des- 
approuve  le  projet  126  ont  formellement  declare  que  leur  vote 
etait  motive  par  les  articles  relatifs  au  culte  ; articles  qui  con- 
formes  a une  Legislation  depuis  longtemps  existante,  fondes  sur 
les  traites  et  en  harmonie  avec  les  principes  que  les  Souverains 
les  plus  religieux  ont  introduits  dans  le  systeme  Europeen,  ne 
pouvaient  etre  omis  dans  la  constitution  des  Pays-Bas  sans 
remettre  en  probleme  Texistetice  de  la  Monarchie,  et  sans  affai- 
blir  la  garantie  des  droits  de  ceux  la  raeme  que  ces  stipulations 
ont  le  plus  allarmes.  Si  cette  verite  iTeut  ete  obscurcie  par 
quelques  homines  de  qui  le  corps  social  devait  au  contraire 
attendre  I’exemple  de  la  charite  et  de  la  tolerance  evangelique, 
les  susdits  votes  se  seraient  joints  a ceux  des  527  Notables  qui 
ont  approuve  le  projet.  Les  Etats  Generaux  nous  ont  aussi 
communique  leur  approbation,  d’autant  plus  remarquable  que 
donnee  a I’unanimite  dans  une  assemblee  tres  nombreuse,  elle 
doit  etre  regardee  comme  Topinion  clairement  exprimee  de  tons 
les  habitants  des  provinces  septentrionales.  Et  comme  d’apres 
cette  enumeration  et  comparaison  des  votes  respectivement 
emis,  il  ne  peut  y avoir  aucun  doute  sur  les  sentiments  et  les 
voeux  de  la  grande  majorite  de  tons  nos  sujets,  et  qu’il  conste 
evidemment  de  I’assentiraent  de  cette  majorite,  nous  n’hesitons 
point  a remplir  notre  obligation  en  sanctionnant  d’une  maniere 
formelle  le  projet  qui  a ete  remis  de  notre  part  aux  Etats- 
Generaux  et  aux  Notables,  et  en  declarant  comme  nous 
declarons  par  ces  presentes  que  les  dispositions  y contenues 
forment  des  a present  la  loi  fondamentale  du  Royaume  des 
Pays-Bas.”* 

* “ About  a sixth  part  of  the  persons  summoned  did  not  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  notables,  and  though  their  absence  may  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  their  adhesion  to  the  Fundamental  Law,  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  us  if  none  of  them  had  neglected  the  opportunity  of  frankly 
expressing  their  opinions  on  so  important  a matter.  Of  the  796  notables 
who  have  disapproved  of  the  project  of  law,  126  have  formally  declared  that 
their  vote  was  induced  by  the  articles  referring  to  religious  naatters  ; articles, 
which,  as  they  are  conformable  to  a legislation  long  existing,  founded  on 
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This  was  the  manner  in  which  Belgium  approved  of  that 
modification  which  was  to  have  been  the  effect  of  common 
accord.  Nevertheless,  the  constitution  thus  adopted  seemed  in 
some  measure  to  have  considered  as  its  object — the  maintenance 
of  that  equality  and  impartiality  between  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  which  was  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  union.  In  this  spirit  several  of  its 
articles  were  conceived ; some  guarantee,  however,  was  necessary 
for  their  observance.  The  best  that  could  be  given  was  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  —and  this  was  accordingly  granted  by  an  article 
(227)  which  allowed  all  persons  to  express  their  opinions,  under 
the  responsibility  of  answering  for  such  writings  as  might  attack 
the  rights  of  society  or  of  an  individual.  But  the  preservation 
of  these  rights  is  the  very  definition  of  Constitutional  liberty ; 
it  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  a Constitutional  government  to 
grant  anything  more  satisfactory  in  this  particular.  Still  the 
author  might  ask  what  security  he  had,  that  in  exposing  any 
act  of  ministerial  injustice,  the  meaning  of  this  article  should  be 
strictly  observed,  or  notin  fact  misapplied  against  him  ; he  was 
given  such  a security  in  the  immoveability  of  the  Judges,  as 
well  as  in  the  popular  system  of  their  appointment ; since,  every 
Judge  was  to  be  chosen  from  a list  of  three  names  presented  to 
the  King,  either  by  the  lower  Chamber  or  the  Provincial  States: 
thus,  that  impartiality  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  the 
Constitution  to  secure,  was  connected  with  and  confirmed  by  two 
articles — one  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press  — the  other  the 
recommendation  of  the  Judges,  by  the  lower  Chamber  or  the 


treaties,  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  which  the  most  religious 
sovereigns  have  introduced  into  the  European  system,  could  not  be  omited 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands,  without  making  problematical  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy,  and  without  weakening  the  guarantees 
of  the  rights  of  those  to  ^vhonl  these  stipulations  have  caused  most 
alarm.  If  this  truth  had  not  been  observed  by  some  from  whom  tlie  social 
body  might  have  expected  an  example  of  charity  and  Evangelical 
tolerance,  the  above  votes  would  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  527 
notables,  who  approved  of  the  project.  The  States  General  have  also  com- 
municated to  us  their  approbation,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was 
unanimously  given  in  a very  numerous  assembly  ; and  must  l>e  regarded  as 
the  clearly-expressed  opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Provinces.  And,  as  after  this  enumeration  and  comparison  of  the  votes 
respectively  given,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  subjects ; and  that  the  consent  of  this  majority  is 
obvious,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  fulfil  our  obligation  by  sanctioning  in 
a formal  manner  the  project  submitted  by  us  to  the  States  General,  and  to 
the  Notables  ; and  by  declaring  as  we  declare  by  these  presents,  that  the 
dispositions  contained  therein,  form  from  the  present  moment  the  Funda- 
mental Law  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.” 
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Provincial  States,  and  the  continuance  of  their  functions  during 
life. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  shortly  prior  to  the  publication 
of  this  Constitution,  an  event  took  place  which  threatened  the 
repose  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Low  Countries  in  particular.  Bona- 
parte returned  from  Elba,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  under 
the  provisional  state  of  things  which  then  existed,  published  an 
ordonnance  threatening  with  the  severest  punishments,*  any 
who  should  attempt  to  pervert  the  loyal  disposition  of  his 
subjects.  The  terms  of  this  ordonnance  were  purposely  vague, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  meant  to  be  comprehensive  ; its  effects, 
therefore,  were  doubly  severe.  Still  the  crisis  in  the  King’s 
affairs  was  urgent,  and  if  when  the  circumstances  which  called 
for  this  law  had  ceased,  the  law  itself  had  been  abolished, 
its  enactment  would  simply  have  been  condemned  as  one  of 
those  arbitrary  acts  of  expediency,  which  the  present  moment 
sometimes  seems  to  justify,  but  which  never  fail  to  furnish 
bad  examples  for  the  future.  Bonaparte,  however,  fled 
from  Waterloo.  He  was  an  exile  in  the  midst  of  the  seas 
at  St.  Helena,  he  died— but  this  law  still  remained  in  ex- 
istence. It  existed,  and  was  maintained  in  practice,  from 
1825  to  1829.+  Had  it  only  been  confined  to  its  original 
end,  and  reserved  for  some  occasion,  should  such  unfortu- 
nately occur,  similar  to  that  it  had  been  created  for,  less  might 
be  said  against  it.  But  this  ordonnance,  called  for  by  the  most 
singular  circumstances,  and  expressly  levelled  against  acts  of 
rebellion  and  sedition,  and  such  writings,  as,  according  to  the 
text,J  pointed  out  their  author  as  the  agent  of  a foreign  power, 
was  applied  in  the  most  ordinary  times  to  every  production  of 
the  press ; and  since  in  its  wording  all  persons  were  charged 
against  creating  quarrels  and  spreading  dissensions,  it  was  made 
impossible  to  attack  the  acts  of  a Minister,  or  in  short  to  express 
any  political  opinion  whatsoever,  without  coming  within  the 
scope  of  its  oppression.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  there  is  exagge- 
ration in  this  statement : let  it  not  be  thought,  either  that  the 
ordonnance  was  not  such  as  we  have  described  it,  or  that  it  was 
put,  under  other  circumstances,  into  execution. 


* Branding,  the  galleys,  death,  &c. 

Five  months  after  its  suppression  it  was  replaced  by  another  little  less 
severe,  although  during  this  interval  not  one  single  case  of  a violation  of 
Article  227  (regulating  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  providing  for  the  rights 
of  society)  had  been  brought  before  the  Courts. 

+ These  are  the  words  : “ Que  I’ecrit  signale  I’auteur  coinme  par- 
tisan oil  instrument  d’une  puissance  dtrangbre,  ou  qu’il  ait  occasionnd  un 
soulcvement.’' 
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There  are  fads  which  speak  more  strongly  than  ourselves — 

In  October,  1828,  Messrs.  Bellet  and  Jador,  two  foreigners, 
placed  however  in  the  same  civil  position  as  Belgians,  by 
the  4th  Article*  of  the  Constitution,  underwent  the  sentence  of 
one  year’s  imprisonment,  for  the  publication  of  a trumpery  song 
in  a newspaper. 

The  king  remitted  their  sentence  of  one  year’s  imprisonment 
into  one  of  perpetual  banishment,  which  was  naturally  felt  by 
the  prisoners  to  be  more  severe.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that 
they  petitioned  against  this  act  of  royal  indulgence.  They 
were  told  there  was  no  choice  but  to  obey  and  be  gone.  Mons. 
Ed.  Ducpetiaux,  a young  lawyer  of  considerable  ability,  pub- 
lished a remonstrance  against  the  government,  whom  he  accused 
of  persuading  the  king  to  an  abuse  of  the  constitution,  Avhich 
could  never  have  intended  that  power  to  be  applied  to  the  ag- 
gravation of  punishment,  which  was  expressly  granted  for  the 
purposes  of  mercy.  The  ordonnance  of  1815  was,  as  usual, 
brought  forward,  and  Mons.  Ducpetiaux  in  his  turn  condemned 
to  imprisonment  and  fine.  Protesting  against  his  judgment, 
Mons.  Ducpetiaux  consulted  the  different  courts  of  law,  and 
received  the  result  of  their  various  deliberations.  From  Lou- 
vain, from  Liege,  from  Luxembourg,  from  Maestrich,  from 
Bruges,  from  all  the  quarters  to  which  he  applied,  came  one  un- 
animous opinion  against  his  sentence,  as  tortured  out  of  an 
ordonnance  formerly  passed  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
which  was  then  altogether  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  where  was  that  system  of  judicature  which  was  to  pro- 
tect the  press  ? Where  were  the  judges  presented  to  the  king 
by  the  Lower  Chamber  or  the  provincial  States,  and  holding  their 
offices  during  life  ? 

For  above  thirteen  years  a provisional  judicature  was  the  only 
one  which  existed,  ilor  has  any  other  up  to  this  time  sat  in 
Belgium — a provisional  judicature,  in  which  the  judges  were 
selected  as  well  as  named  by  the  king,  and  entirely  dependant 
upon  his  good  will  and  pleasure.  Thus  the  Article  which  con- 
ferred the  liberty  of  the  press  was  rendered  null — the  Article 
which  regulated  the  appointment  and  the  existence  of  the 
judges  evaded.  Yet  these  were  the  two  articles  which  more 
especially  guarairteed  the  impartiality  which  was  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Union.  Still  that  impartiality  might 
have  existed  ; and  many  may  be  disposed  to  think  it  possible, 

* Tout  individu  qui  se  trouve  sur  le  territoire  du  royaume,  soit  regni- 
cole,  soit  etranger,  jouit  de  la  protection  accord^e  aux  personnes  et  aux 
biens. 
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that  a spirit  of  unwise  dissatisfaction,  justified  in  some  degree 
the  important  changes  in  the  constitution,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

Here  then  is  the  place  to  inquire,  what  causes  the  Belgians 
really  possessed  for  complaint.  Whether  their  representations 
were  the  murmurs  of  the  factious,  or  the  remonstrances  of  the 
oppressed. 

The  taxes  of  a country  should  necessarily  be  upon  its  means 
— in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  not  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
Holland  is  more  wealthy  than  Belgium.  If  this  required  any 
proof  we  might  observe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  taken  on 
a general  estimate,  are  richer  than  those  of  the  country,  and  that 
this  class  of  population  is  more  numerous  in  the  northern  than 
in  the  southern  provinces.* 

The  larger  sum  which  the  property-tax  brings  to  the  revenue 
from  the  former  division  of  the  kingdom,  is  a still  stronger  fact.f 
But  what  proof  of  this  nature  is  required ! When  it  was 
asked  why  Holland  should  send  the  same  number  of  deputies 
to  the  States  General  as  Belgium,  w'as  it  not  said,  “True,  the 
people  of  Belgium  are  the  greater  number,  but  the  people  of 
Holland  are  the  most  wealthy,  and  property  is  to  be  represented 
as  well  as  population.”  If  a country  ought  to  be  taxed  according 
to  its  riches,  then  Holland  ought  to  have  been  more  heavily  taxed 
than  Belgium  : and  this,  in  fact,  was  at  first  the  case.  In  1821, 
how'ever,  the  budget  (passed  for  ten  years)  changed  the  system 
of  imposition : for  taxes  upon  colonial  luxuries  (paid  by  the 
wealthy  and  commercial  people)  were  substituted  others,  which 
pressed  upon  the  poorer  and  agricultural  class.  This  change  is 
more  remarkable  for  having  introduced  into  Belgium  the  odious 
moutnre,  which,  in  becoming  the  cause  of  a temporary  tumult, 
ended  by  bringing  about  the  Revolution.  Nor  did  the  Belgians 
even  then  submit  to  this  detested  tax,  without  making  every 
legal  resistance. 

The  following  are  the  divisions  in  the  two  Chambers  ; — 

For  Belgians  Dutch  Against  Belgians  Dutch 

Upper  ...  21  2 iq  17  17  0 

Lower  ...  55  2 53  51  51  0 

Thus  out  of  72  Belgians  who  voted  on  this  question,  4 voted 

for,  68  against  it ; while  the  Dutch  were  unanimous  in  its  favour. 

By  these  and  similar  means,  in  1827,  when,  since  1821,  a 

* Dutch  population  2,281,78.9  — in  towns,  770,691  ; in  country, 
1,511,098.  Belgian  population  3,777,735 — in  towns,  651,341  ; in  coun- 
try, 3, 126,.394. 

y In  1827,  Property-tax,  North,  8,601,656  florins ; i.  e.  3 florins  77  cents, 
per  head.  South,  7,793,197  florins ; L e.  2 florins  6 cents,  per  head. 
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general  augmentation  of  four  millions  of  taxes  had  taken  place, 
Holland  was  augmented  by  one  million,  Belgium  by  three  mil- 
lions ; and  in  the  aggregate  of  impositions  Belgium  paid  the 
greatest  proportion.*  Thus  we  see  the  poorer  country  taxed 
more  heavily  than  the  richer  and  this  injustice  will  become 
more  striking  as  we  enter  further  into  the  subject,  and  show, 
that  from  all  the  offices  and  establishments  which  Belgium  was 
contributing  the  most  largely  to  support,  it  w^as  almost  an  ex- 
clusion to  be  a Belgian. 

Nor  was  this  partiality  confined  to  persons — it  extended  to 
localities.  Ostend,  Ghent,  Antwerp.  Antwerp  so  favoured 
under  the  French  empire,  and  by  the  natural  advantages  of 
its  position,  received  no  mark  of  attention  from  the  Dutch 
government. 

There  were  two  societies  of  Commerce — both  in  the  north  : 
of  various  public  establishments,  the  vast  majority  were  in  the 
same  part  of  the  kingdom. — La  haute  cour  militaire  was  in  the 
north.  Les  ecoles  militaires  were  in  the  north.  Le  conseil 
supreme  de  la  Noblesse  was  in  the  north.  La  Chancellerie  de 
I’ordre  militaire  de  Guillaume  was  in  the  north ; and  who  would 
think  it  possible.  La  Chancellerie  de  I’ordre  du  Lion  Belgique 
was  in  the  north  also.  Nor  is  this  more  extraordinary  than  that 
the  administration  of  the  mines  was  in  Holland  (although  there 
is  not  a single  mine  in  that  country),  and  their  administrator 
moreover  a Dutchman. 

Our  readers  will  imagine,  perhaps,  that  this  functionary  had 
been  brought  up  to,  and  was  peculiarly  calculated  for  his 
department.  Let  us  not  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch 
Government ! The  administrator  of  the  mines  was  an  ancient 
secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  The  only  public  establishment  in 
Belgium,  which  was  placed  there  after  ten  years  of  expectation, 
was  the  bank  at  Brussels.  In  this,  at  all  events,  we  might 
expect  to  see  Belgians.  The  director  was  a Dutchman,  the 
secretary  was  a Dutchman,  the  chiefs  of  the  different  bureaus 
were  Dutchmen,  and  so  on. 

In  a table  of  the  different  persons  in  public  eruployment  in 
the  year  1829,  we  find — 


* In  1821,  the  sum  total  was  about  72  million  of  florins;  of  which 
Belgium  paid  35,  Holland  37.  In  1827,  the  sum  total  was  75  mill. 
8.5,9,424  florins  ; of  which  Belgium  paid  38  mill.  808,319  florins  ; Holland 
38  mill.  051,102  florins.  Belgium,  surplus,  757,217  florins. 

t Nor  was  this  all ; the  interest  of  the  del)t  during  these  six  years  had 
been  also  augmented  above  3 millions  of  florins  ; the"  capital  of  which  had 
been  chiefly  expended  in  the  war  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dykes  and  canals  of  Holland. 
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Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State,  not  including 

Dutch. 

Belgians. 

Prince  Frederick  

• 

. 12  . 

. 3 

Council  of  Ministers  ..  .. 

. 0 

Councillors  of  State 

. 12  . 

. 11 

Extra  Councillors  of  State,  two  foreigners  . 

. 27  . 

. 18 

Referendaires  of  first  class 

8 . 

. 5 

Referendaires  of  second  clsas 

. 12  . 

. 10 

Administrators  and  Directors,  two  foreigners 

• • 

. 13  . 

. 1 

Secretaries  General,  and  Greffiers 

. 19  . 

. 1 

Referendaires  of  the  ministerial  departments 

. 24  . 

. 3 

Principal  Clerks,  two  foreigners  . . 

. 106  . 

. 11 

Council  of  Nobility  ...  ..  . 

» 

. 5 . 

. 1 

244  0 

. 65 

DIPLOMACY. 

Dutch. 

Belgians. 

Ambassadors,  three  . . , . 

2 . 

..  . 1 

Envoys,  twelve  ..  ..  .. 

9 . 

...  3 

Charges  d’affaires,  five  ...  ... 

5 • 

...  0 

Resident  Ministers,  two 

2 . 

...  0 

Minister  Plenipotentiary,  one  . . 

1 . 

...  0 

Consuls,  eighteen,  two  foreigners  . . 

11  . 

...  5 

Result 

30  . 

...  9 

ARMY. 

Dutch. 

Belgians. 

Genei’als  in  Chief 

• 

4 .. 

..  0 

Lieutenant  Generals  . . . , 

• 

16  .. 

..  4 

Colonels  of  infantry  . , . . . . 

• 

13  . 

..  4 

Colonels  of  artillerv  • . 

• 

6 .. 

..  0 

Directors  of  engineers 

• 

4 ... 

...  0 

43 8 


To  palliate  this  injustice  in  the  army  it  has  been  said,  that 
many  of  the  Dutch  had  served  under  the  French  empire,  and 
that  their  rank  consequently  proceeded  from  priority  as  well 
as  favour.  All  recent  nominations,  however,  as  the  Army  List 
will  shew,  have  been  in  the  same  spirit ; and  Belgians  who  had 
remained  during  ten  or  twelve  years  as  cadets,  saw  the  Dutch 
put  over  their  heads  of  three  or  four  years  standing. 

In  a military  school  at  Breda,  formed  in  1828,  of  eighteen 
military  employments  therein,  two  only,  and  these  the  least  con- 
siderable, were  given  to  Belgians  or  Catholics — of  twenty-one 
civil  employments  the  Belgians  had  only  four,  and  one  of  these 
was  French  master,  w'hich  no  Dutchman  was  calculated  to  fill. 
Of  the  170  cadets  admitted,  132  are  Protestants,  and  38 
Catholics,  among  whom  are  thirty,  or  thirty-one  Belgians,  If 
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we  had  time  or  space  to  continue  on  this  subject,  we  might 
shew  that  the  same  system  prevailed  in  the  appointments  of 
the  magistracy,*  and  the  pay  and  pensions  of  the  clergy  of  the 
different  religions.t 

It  is  now  time  to  notice  one  of  the  most  singular  perversions 
of  words,  that  power  ever  yet  employed.  One  of  the  articles  of 
the  constitution  declared,  “ que  Tinstruction  publique  serait  un 
objet  constant  des  soins  du  Gouvernement.”  So  it  ought  to  be  of 
all  Governments.  Who  would  ever  think  that  this  article,  so 
simple  in  itself,  and  so  natural  in  its  meaning,  could  be  con- 
strued into  the  gift  of  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  whole 
education  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  actually  the  case  how- 
ever. It  was  commanded  that  all  existing  seminaries  for 
education  should  cease  within  a certain  time,  unless  they  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  king,  without  which  none  in  future 
should  be  established.  At  least  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  certain  qualifications  would  be  stated  for  obtaining  this 
approbation.  No : it  was  entirely  arbitrary  in  the  king  to 
grant  or  to  withhold  it.  A distrust  was  every  where  shewn  for 
the  Catholic,  a preference  for  the  Protestant  religion.  In 
North  Brabant,  almost  entirely  Catholic,  eight  out  of  eleven 
inspectors  of  schools  are  Protestants ; and  this  is  more  remark- 
able, since  under  the  old  system,  when  these  inspectors  were 
chosen  by  the  provincial  administration,  five  out  of  six  in- 
spectors were  Catholics.  In  the  other  provinces  of  the  North, 
among  all  the  inspectors  there  is  only  one  Catholic.  So 
that  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  including  North  Brabant, 
there  are  altogether  out  of  seventy-nine  inspectors,  five  Catho- 
lics ; and  yet  in  these  provinces  the  Catholics  according  to  a 
census  in  1815,  form  about  a third  of  the  whole  population. 
Protestant  professors,  moreover,  German  as  well  as  Dutch, 
were  appointed  in  the  Universities  in  the  South,  and  were  even 
found  in  the  “ College  philosophique,”  the  ostensible  object  of 

• Twenty  places  suecessively  vacant  in  the  “ eour  snperieure”  at  the 
Hague,  were  given  to  Protestants.  In  North  Brabant,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  almost  entirely  Catholic,  out  of  twelve  places  successively  vacant, 
eight  were  given  to  Protestants ; and  finally  the  High  Tribunal  so  long 
delayed  w^as  to  have  been  established  at  the  Hague,  though,  during  the 
last  ten  years  more  than  eight  times  the  number  of  causes  were  tried  by 
the  cour  snperieure  of  Brussels  alone. 

t The  payment  of  the  Protestant  ministers  varies  from  800  to  2,000 
florins;  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  ministers  varies  from  100  to  9/5 
florins.  The  former  receive  a pension  after  forty  years  of  service,  the  latter 
after  fifty ; and  there  are  other  details  respecting  the  receipts  of  these 
pensions,  all  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  Clergy. 
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which  was  the  education  of  Catholics  for  the  Romish  Church. 
But  stronger  objections  may  be  made  to  the  assumption  of 
this  power  than  even  to  the  use  that  was  made  of  it.  It  was 
not  a casual  act  of  violence  proceeding  from  a temporary  cause 
and  likely  to  have  a mere  temporary  effect ; it  was  a well-aimed, 
a long  sweeping  blow  against  independence — the  effect  of 
which  was  to  be  felt  by  a future  generation. 

If  other  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  were  not  in  violation 
of  any  express  article  of  the  constitution,  it  was  because  the 
persons  who  framed  that  constitution  could  hardly  have  fore- 
seen their  possibility.  They  could  hardly  have  thought  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  king  would  commit  the  most  partial  act  of 
which  he  could  be  guilty,  the  actual  imposition  of  the  language 
of  one  part  of  his  subjects  on  the  other,  when  the  system  of 
Government  he  had  sworn  to  observe  was  that  of  the  most 
perfect  impartiality.  He  did,  however,  positively  declare,  not 
only  that  Dutch  should  be  used  in  all  public  documents,  but 
that  all  persons  speaking  in  the  public  courts  should  employ  it. 
The  language  of  society — the  language  of  the  bar- — the  language 
of  a great  portion  of  the  people  of  all  ranks — was  French,  but  this 
did  not  signify.  It  was  in  vain  that  a lawyer  had  consumed 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  his  profession.  He  was 
to  teach  himself  a new  tongue,  or  the  capital  of  his  labours,  of 
his  education,  was  to  be  wrested  from  him.  Some  quitted  the 
bar,  others,  induced  by  long  habit,  still  continued  at  it,  but  pre- 
pared themselves  to  see  the  honours,  the  applause,  and  the 
practice  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  transferred  to  others,  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  been  born  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Mor- 
dyke.  The  loss  of  these  persons  was  not  merely  that  of 
an  honorable  livelihood,  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  our  minds 
with  a sense  of  those  higher  feelings  of  pride  and  ambition 
which  animate  men  who  have  reached  the  head  of  their  profes- 
sion in  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  that  oppression  and 
injustice,  which  this  foolish  and  tyrannical  ordonnance  inflicted. 

Still  the  measure  was  not  full.  The  minister  who  urged  his 
master  thus  headlong  to  his  ruin,  in  the  midst  of  his  designs 
did  not  feel  easy  respecting  his  accomplices.  He  desired  to 
see  those  whom  he  employed  completely  in  his  power.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  effected?  Nothing  so  easy,  said  Mr.  Van 
Maanen,  and  out  came  another  ordonnance,  which  declared 
that  every  person  who  was  dismissed  from,  or  who  voluntarily 
quitted  office,  must  have  a satisfactory  testimonial  from  the 
king,  without  which  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  public  rights  as 
a citizen.  He  could  neither  vote  for,  ncr  be  eligible  to  the  local 
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magistrature  or  the  chambers.  He  was  a stranger  in  his  native 
land.  Did  Charles  X,  in  the  height  of  his  folly  or  his  power 
ever  dream  of  such  an  ordonnance  as  this  ? 

But  why  were  there  not  petitions  against  these  abuses  ? this 
has  been  asked  before — it  may  now  be  answered.  The  Chambers 
were  overwhelmed  with  petitions,  they  came  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  from  all  the  provinces.  But  the  king’s  ministers 
were  forbidden  to  attend  the  States  Genei’al  without  an  express 
order  from  himself.  They  were  supposed,  therefore,  to  know 
nothing  of  these  petitions  ; the  complaints  of  the  people  were  laid 
upon  the  President’s  Table  as  so  much  waste  paper,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  what  use  they  were  finally  put  to  by  the 
members  of  the  Chambers. 

At  length  came  the  famous  speech  of  the  11th  of  December, 
when  William,  forgetful  of  the  protocol  of  1814  ; and  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  held  his  kingdom,  declared  the  Constitution 
to  be  an  act  of  his  particular  grace,  which  he  might  yet  modify 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

This  is  the  eve  of  the  Revolution — at  length  it  broke  out.  It 
broke  out  under  the  encouraging  influence  of  the  events  at 
Paris,  (that  is  not  disputed)  but  from  causes  long  existing 
and  as  perfectly  national,  as  any  which  ever  yet  roused  a nation 
to  resistance.  The  Revolution  broke  out— and  its  first  move- 
ment made  by  the  people  was  attended  by  those  popular  vio- 
lences, which  should  teach  Ministers  and  Sovereigns  to  listen 
in  time  to  the  people’s  representatives.  The  cause  is  stated  to 
be  a municipal  tax.  But  it  is  necessary  to  know  all  the  odious 
circumstances  of  this  tax,  in  order  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  the  revolt.  The  Mouture  had  been  at  length  abolished 
by  the  Chambers  as  a general  tax.  One  of  the  usual  mandates 
allowed  the  Regencies  (in  order  to  supply  some  deficit  in  the 
revenue)  to  impose  it  as  a local  one.  We  should  mention  that 
this  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  which  conferred  the 
power  of  fixing  all  local  charges  on  the  Provincial  States, 
which  were  not  then  assembled. 

Many  towns,  Mons  for  one,  would  not  take  upon  them- 
selves an  illegal  authority,  others  supplied  the  deficiency  from 
more  legitimate  sources.  The  Regency  of  Brussels,  however, 
the  one  most  under  the  influence  of  the  Ministers,  established 
the  odious  imposition  ; and  the  people  of  that  city  found  they 
were  oppressed  by  a tax,  partial  to  themselves,  and  which, 
detested  throughout  the  country,  had  received  the  formal  repro- 
bation of  the  Legislature.  When  this  tax  was -first  imposed  it 
was  carried,  as  we  have  said,  by  a Dutch  Majority  ; 68  Belgians 
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out  of  72  in  the  two  Chambers  voting  against  it.  With  the 
cry,  then,  of  the  Brussels  mob  for  its  abolition  should  be  blended 
the  voices  of  the  sixty-eight  Belgian  representatives.  It  was 
not  the  clamour  of  a rabble,  it  was  the  appeal  of  a nation — and 
events  proved  it  so. 

The  Bourgeoisie  who  had  put  down  the  riot,  took  occasion  of 
it  to  demand  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  at  this  time  the 
King  declared  himself  willing  to  submit  their  complaints  to  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  the  Legislature. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Belgians  should  have  awaited 
quietly  the  decision  of  the  States  General.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  cause  was  not  going  to  be  tried  before  an 
assembly  of  their  own  nation  alone.  It  was  going  to  be  tried 
before  a joint  assembly  of  the  two  countries,  an  assembly  that 
was  to  meet  in  Holland,  while  the  greatest  part  of  their 
complaints  were  against  the  influence  of  that  country. 

It  was  only  necessary  for  the  Dutch  to  vote  together,  and  three 
or  four  Belgians  to  vote  with  them,  in  order  to  legitimatize  the 
refusal  of  their  requests.  It  may  be  said  a majority  of  this 
kind  was  not  likely  to  occur,  and  would  not  have  sufficed.  By 
the  table  subjoined  it  appears  that  similar  majorities  occurred — ■ 
which  did  suffice  in  all  instances  to  overpower  the  interests  of 
Belgium. 

VOTES  OF  THE  CHAMBERS  OF  THE  STATES  GENERAL. 


Laws  for  the  Introduction  of  the  J 
Mouture  and  Abbattage  Taxes. . . . j 

Budget  of  1829  

The  Ten  Years’  Budget  from  1830  j 

to  1840* 1 

Law  for  declaring  the  Chase  a Royal  \ 
Privilege  (Droit  regalien)  | 

Law  against  the  Press  

Law  for  Tax  on  Beer  

Project  of  Law  respecting  the  Coffee 
Trade  


Ayes. 

Noes. 

J 

i 53  Hollanders  J 

: : 

t 0 Hollanders 

* 2 Belgians  j 

‘ D 1 

(51  Belgians 

53  1 

j 49  Hollanders  J 

; ' 

t 4 Hollanders 

t 4 Belgians  J 

( 47  Belgians 

61  I 

( 48  Hollanders  j 

; i 

C 5 Hollanders 

t 13  Belgians  J 

( 41  Belgians 

I 25  Hollanders  j 

! 50  ! 

( 0 Hollanders 

JO  * 

; 0 Belgians  J 

( 50  Belgians 

52  ! 

! 46  Hollanders  j 

1 52 

C 4 Hollanders 

; 6 Belgians  J 

^ 48  Belgians 

39  I 

j 39  Hollanders  ( 

J 58 

( 3 Hollanders 

f 0 Belgians  | 

J 55  Belgians 

’ 60  I 

C 13  Hollanders  j 

1 36 

) 0 Hollanders 

( 47  Belgians  ] 

J 36  Belgians 

We  see  that  to  expect  any  thing  from  the  justice  of  the 
chambers  was  out  of  the  question  — their  decision  in  fact 
depended  upon  the  king  ; nor  had  any  thing  happened  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  put  his  majesty  in  good  humour. 


* This  was  a vile  system,  which  enabled  the  Ministry  to  get  pi’ospective  grants  for 
ten  years  in  advance  ; notwithstanding  which,  there  was  always  a large  additional 
annual  Budget.  The  government  would,  therefore,  calculate,  on  the  minimum 
of  its  means ; the  people  never  could  estimate  the  maximum  of  their  responsibilities. 
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If  the  Belgians  obtained  any  seeming  attention  from  him 
now, — it  was  not  simply  because  they  complained,  their 
complaints  had  been  unattended  to  for  years : it  was  because 
they  complained  with  arms  in  their  hands.  These  arms, 
however,  they  were  commanded  to  lay  down,  in  a singular 
Declaration  ; which  while  it  promised  that  their  requests  should 
be  treated  with  favour,  threatened  to  hang  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  induced  to  make  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  Just 
prior  to  prince  Frederick’s  march  upon  Brussels,  a pamphlet 
had  been  published  at  the  Hague,  which  had  created  some 
sensation  on  account  of  its  author.  This  person  had  long 
been  known  as  the  protege  of  Van  Maanen,  and  the  defender 
of  his  administration.  In  a passage  of  the  pamphlet  alluded 
to  he  complains  of  those  who  had  commanded  in  Brussels  at 
the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  and  states  what  it  ought 
to  have  been.  “ Brussels,”  says  he,  “ought  to  have  been  bom- 
barded, so  that  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another,  until  such 
time  as  the  most  notable  citizens,  their  feet  naked,  a cord  about 
their  necks,  had  delivered  up  those  from  their  body,  whom  the 
government  had  pointed  out  to  them,  in  order  to  suffer  an  imme- 
diate and  ignominious  death  before  their  eyes.”  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  appears  the  proclamation  of  prince  Frederick,  con- 
taining almost  similar  threats,  almost  similar  demands. 

We  have  now  almost  done  with  this  question.  We  took  it  up 
in  the  first  place  from  friendly  sympathy  towards  a people  whom 
we  had  seen  in  a variety  of  interesting  circumstances,  and  w'hose 
cause  appeared  to  us  totally  misunderstood  in  this  country.  We 
had  a second  motive,  however,  which  we  also  felt  to  be  an  im- 
perative one.  We  felt  it  as  a duty  in  these  times,  to  shew, 
where  we  had  the  power,  that  Revolutions  are  not  the  mere  work 
of  chance  and  accident,  or  likely  to  break  out  in  those  countries 
which  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  government 
and  their  rulers. 

When  it  is  asked  what  causes  Belgium  had  for  a revolution, 
we  would  reply  by  asking  what  causes  a country  can  possibly 
have  for  a revolution,  which  the  Belgians  had  not? 

The  impartiality,  which  was  the  basis  of  their  Constitution, 
had  never  been  observed.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  which  that 
Constitution  guaranteed  them,  had  been  annulled.  The  inde- 
pendent system  of  judicature,  by  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
protected,  had  been  evaded.  The  education  of  their  children 
had  been  taken  out  of  their  hands.  Their  very  language  had 
been  proscribed  ; and  they  saw  the  minister  who  had  done  all 
this — assume,  as  if  for  further  designs,  an  arbitrary  power  over 
those  in  his  employment. 
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Surely  the  cause  of  a people  whom  all  these  grievances  drove 
into  rebellion  is  a holy  and  legitimate  one. 

Surely  a people  so  aggrieved  were  permitted,  were  com- 
manded, were  obliged,  if  they  possessed  a spark  of  personal 
honour  or  national  feeling,  to  revenge  the  contempt,  by  casting 
off  the  yoke  of  their  ruler. 

And  if  the  Revolution,  whose  progress  we  have  traced,  whose 
principles  we  have  shown,  and  whose  acts  we  have  characterised, 
be  legitimate  and  just,  who  shall  claim  the  right  to  interfere 
with  it. 

Let  those  who  arm  for  the  battle  weigh  all  the  chances,  and 
pause  upon  all  the  consequences  of  defeat. 

Here  will  be  a struggle,  not  for  the  power  of  a state,  but  the 
preponderance  of  an  opinion  : the  rights  of  men,  the  preroga- 
tives of  monarchs  will  be  at  issue  ; and  the  Despot  may  expect 
to  find  his  bitterest  enemies  even  amidst  the  martial  hosts 
of  his  adherents. 

Will  Italy,  long  suffering  under  strangers,  wage  a war  of 
foreign  interference  ? Will  parcelled-out  Poland,  already  in 
arms  for  its  own  liberty,  maintain  the  principles  of  partition? 
Will  intelligent  Prussia  combat  the  effects  of  intelligence  ? 
The  small  states  of  Germany,  long  ashamed  of  their  degrada- 
tion, pant  to  release  themselves  from  the  expensive  state  and 
proud  prerogatives  of  their  petty  tyrants. 

Every  heart  burns,  every  arm  is  ready,  every  ear  is  attentive ; 
and  the  first  cannon  that  is  fired  gives  the  signal  for  a general 
Revolution  throughout  Europe. 


Art.  'Kl.  — Journal  of  a Tour  in  Italy,  and  also  in  a part  of  France 
and  Switzerland.  From  October  1828,  to  September  1829,  by 
James  P.  Cobbett.  London.  1830. 

"OEARING  the  name  it  bears,  this  Volume,  unpretending  as  is 
its  appearance,  promised  a great  deal  of  solid  information 
concerning  Italy,  on  the  scores  of  Agriculture  and  Politics  ; but 
this  was  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  of  a tourist  who  skimmed  over 
the  country  with  the  usual  rapidity  of  an  Englishman.  Mr. 
Cobbett’s  book  does  not  differ  in  its  plan  from  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors who  have  published  their  experiences  during  a forced 
march  across  a land  which  to  see  and  comprehend  would  require 
years.  His  book  is  unpretending,  it  is  individual,  and  remark- 
able for  its  impartiality  and  general  correctness  ; and  above 
all  for  its  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Italy,  undismayed  by 
dirty  ruins  and  bad  dinners.  Mr.  Cobbett  has  travelled  a great 
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deal ; and  great  travellers  are  indulgent  to  the  deficiencies  and 
observant  of  the  advantages  of  various  countries.  He  is  an 
agriculturist ; and  as  we  do  not  often  find  our  fanners  straying 
from  their  native  homesteads,  we  were  curious  to  learn  how  the 
sunny  fertile  Italy  would  strike  one  who  looks  on  tracts  of  land 
with  an  eye  to  profit,  and  regards  a landscape  with  the  scrutiny 
of  an  estimator  of  its  production  of  nourishment  for  man.  On 
this  point  as  on  all  others,  Mr.  Cobbett  is  superficial,  and  yet 
it  is  the  principal  one  in  his  volume.  Of  pictures  he  tells  us 
nothing — of  statues  only  enough  to  prove  his  admiration — and 
on  architecture,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter’s,  he  is  silent — 
he  enters  into  no  details  concerning  the  governments,  the  style 
of  living  of  the  inhabitants,  the  manners,  customs,  and  literature 
of  the  various  states  ; there  are  very  few  anecdotes  to  be  found 
in  his  pages.  But  he  tells  us  what  he  saw,  and  that  is  much, 
and  sometimes  he  tells  us  what  he  felt,  and  as  his  remarks  never 
rise  into  the  sublime,  so  they  are  usually  interesting  from  their 
liveliness  and  truth.  The  climate  of  this  favoured  land  strikes 
him  with  admiration  : he  describes  well  the  manners  and  appear- 
ances of  the  peasantry — and  the  naivete  someof  his  observations 
exhibits  the  spirit  of  indulgence  with  which  he  is  inclined  to  view 
the  difference  that  exists  between  his  own  ideas  and  prejudices, 
and  those  of  the  people  of  whom  he  is  a guest.  He  is  a good- 
humoured  and  an  intelligent  traveller — but  neither  inquisitive 
nor  critical. 

He  enters  Italy  by  Marseilles,  Nice,  and  Genoa,  having  gone 
down  the  Rhone  to  the  first-named  city,  uninspired  by  the  soul 
of  Petrarch,  he  describes  the  country  about  Avignon  as  “ very 
barren  ; a good  deal  of  mountain  of  mere  rock.” — [p.  1 1 .]  Again 
on  approaching  Nice,  over  “ pine-covered  hills,”  he  tells  us 

‘ Most  of  the  country  barren.  So  much  pine  rock  that  there  are 
only  some  small  spots  having  a sufficient  depth  of  soil  to  get  in  the 
plough.’ — p.  19. 

And  again, 

‘ There  must,  in  such  an  immense  range  of  rocky  mountains, 
necessarily  be  many  thousand  acres  altogether  uncultivated  j but  this 
is  hardly  to  be  called  barrenness  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  The 
bare  rocks,  though  capable  of  producing  not  even  a natural  blade  of 
grass  or  a weed,  do  not  give  you  that  disagreeable  idea  of  inanity  which 
arises  in  looking  over  some  tracts  of  arable  land,  where  the  plough 
might  go,  but  where  the  trouble  of  sticking  it  would  be  useless. — p.  36. 

This  exculpation  from  the  charge  of  inanity,  as  appertaining 
to  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Riviera  between  Nice  and  Genoa, 
is  generous.  He  makes  amends,  however,  on  entering  Tuscany, 
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and  views  her  fertility  with  greater  admiration  even  than  that 
usually  accorded  by  the  picturesque  tourist.  He  eulogises  the 
style  of  farming  in  the  Lucchese  territory  of  which  he  says  : 

^This  is  not  farming,  according  to  our  custom  ; it  is  literally  market- 
gardening all  the  way.  Not  one  inch  of  ground  seems  neglected.  We 
have  nothing  properly  called  farming  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  field 
outline  here  displayed.’ 

But  his  chief  applause  is  expended  upon  the  country  sur- 
rounding Florence : and  taking  his  account  as  that  of  a farmer, 
it  is  interesting  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  view. 

‘ To  admire  Florence,’  he  says,  as  it  deserves  to  be  admired, 
you  must  look  down  upon  it  from  the  high  ground  in  its  vicinity. 
You  must  consider  its  situation — the  mountains,  far  and  near,  that 
overtop  its  buildings,  the  river  that  divides  the  city,  the  rich  vale  it 
flows  into  beneath  ■,  the  olives,  the  vines,  the  gardens  and  orchards 
that  dress  every  elevated  spot : look  over  the  city  at  some  distance 
from  it  as  we  did  this  morning,  have  the  Avhole  of  it,  and  all  that 
encompasses  it,  in  your  eye  at  one  time,  and  you  will  confess  that  the 
capital  of  the  Florentines  is  what  they  call  it — la  hella,  the  beautiful. 
An  Englishman  with  whom  I went  to  Bellosguardo  to-day  told  me 
that  an  acquaintance  of  his  from  London,  in  whose  company  he  had 
once  taken  the  same  walk,  did  not  like  the  scenery  of  this  country 
comparing  it  with  that  of  England.  The  cockney  discovered  a lack  of 
woods,  live  hedges,  and  hedge  rows,  and  green-fields.  Such  lack 
there  certainly  is  here  ; and  our  common  idea  of  the  rural  in  England 
is,  indeed,  very  different  from  anything  to  be  seen  here.  Our  country 
is  a green  one  ; it  is  not  for  nothing  that  we  have  so  many  showers 
of  rain,  and  that  the  sun  with  us  is  so  shy  5 verdure  is  the  charac- 
teristic in  our  rural  picturesque.  A meadow,  a thatched  cottage 
and  a coppice  : here  are  the  components  of  an  interesting  landscape 
in  England,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  mere  grass  and 
leaves.  Our  landscapcs'are  full  of  softness  : here  on  the  contrary  a sort 
of  hardness  appears.  Rough  stone  walls,  instead  of  hedges,  cause' 
much  of  the  difference.  Tliere  is  not  so  much  foliage  in  general  as 
with  us,  and  the  leaves  of  the  evergreens,  to  which  class  a large  part 
of  the  trees  in  Italy  belongs,  are  never  so  delicate  as  the  dendrions. 
The  olive  tree,  which  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climates  admire 
so  much,  is  an  evergreen ; but  its  leaf  has  always  a great  deal  of 
the  grey  (the  glaucus)  in  it.  Then  there  are  the  vineyards,  and  who 
would  not  admire  these  ? But  some  of  us  say  that  they  are  too  arti- 
ficial, that  every  vine  is  found  to  grow  in  a particular  way,  and  that 
the  vineyards,  unlike  our  woods,  are  monstrous  both  in  shape  and 
in  hue.  Can  we,  however,  venture  to  bring  anything  we  have  in 
contrast  with  the  olive  and  the  vine,  without  apprehending  the  pity 
of  those  who  possess  these  two  ? Can  we  see  these  flourish,  and 
not  congratulate  the  Italians  on  their  glorious  sun,  every  ray  of  which 
seems  to  assure  them  that  both  ease  and  plenty  are  their  birthrights  ? 
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these  are  beauties  on  the  face  of  England,  which  we  cannot  help 
marking  the  absence  of  here,  and  nature  has  given  her  land  the 
advantage  of  producing  the  things  which  are  solid  objects  of  envy 
to  other  nations  j but  what  greater  triumph  could  an  Italian  derive 
from  the  comparison,  than  that  of  being  told  that  ours  is  a country  on 
which  nature  has  not  bestowed  the  olive  and  the  vine. — p.  129. 

The  farther  south  Mr.  Cobbett  travels,  the  more  encomiums 
he  lavishes  on  the  fertility  of  the  land — the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
in  its  wild  and  desolate  beauty,  moves  him  not  at  all 
because, 

‘ the  far  greater  part  of  it  bears  nothing  but  a poor  grass,  brambles 
and  high  weeds.  Only  a few  patchy  crops  of  wheat  and  lupines.’ 
— p.  171. 

but  then  as  he  approaches  Naples,  his  enthusiasm  revives,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  participate  in  the  fervour  with  which  he 
exclaims, 

‘ Only  think  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land  in  this  way  ; high 
poplars  standing  in  rows  with  wide  intervals  ; vines  clambering  uP 
every  tree,  their  long  shoots  led  from  the  branches  of  one  tree  to 
those  of  another,  crossing  in  all  directions,  some  of  them  hanging 
down  towards  the  ground.  One  would  suppose  that  the  land  must  be 
sufficiently  drawn  upon  by  the  vines  and  the  impoverishing  poplar 
roots.  Nevertheless  there  are  luxuriant  crops,  growing  under  the 
trees  j capital  wheat,  now  all  out  in  ear  and  turning  yellow;  fine 
Indian  corn  planted  in  drills  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  besides 
oats,  beans,  and  other  things.  The  country  was  level ; we  had 
nothing  else  in  view  on  either  side  ; but  what  could  be  more  delight- 
ful than  to  look,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  carry,  between  the  steins  of 
the  poplars,  the  bright  sun  shining  through  the  lofty  branches  and 
shoots  of  the  trees  and  vines  down  upon  the  crops  growing  under 
them.’— p.  207. 

With  such  a taste  for  the  fruitful  in  a landscape,  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Cobbett  fully  sympathizes  with  three  Italian  gentlemen 
whom  he  saw,  just  returned  from  England,  whose  judgment  of 
our  country,  he  says, 

^ Was  expressed  in  six  words,  which  said  at  once  more  for  and 
against  our  country  than  perhaps  the  same  number  of  words  in  any 
language  can  say,  “ non  vi  manca  die  il  sole.”  i.e.  You  w'ant  nothing 
but  the  sun’ — p.  371. 

Mr.  Cobbelt’s  judgment  of  the  Italians  is  favourable  and 
therefore  praiseworthy,  since  it  shews  that  he  was  not  carried 
away  by  the  differences  that  might  shock  his  habits — nor  put 
out  of  temper  by  paltry  annoyances.  His  view  is  cursory  but 
it  is  just.  He  has  discovered  their  inherent  courtesy,  which  is 
so  great  that  the  bitterest  reproach  you  can  make  to  an  Italian 
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is  saying,  “ Siete  poco  cortese.”  He  laughs  good  hiunouredly  at 
their  sloth  which  is  trying  to  a traveller.  He  defends  their 
love  of  money.  But  he  is  wrong  in  excusing  this  their  worst 
fault.  While  “ i miei  qualtriui”  sit  so  near  an  Italian’s  heart,  he 
will  never  rise  from  his  present  state.  In  this  respect,  the  Italian 
women  are  far  superior  to  the  men  ; the  duties  of  housekeeping 
do  not  devolve  on  them,  and  they  therefore  only  regard  money 
as  the  means  of  procuring  pleasures,  while  the  men  love  the  coin, 
love  the  name,  and  make  good  at  each  hour  of  their  lives,  their 
attachment  to  the  vulgar  English  proverb,  a “ penny  saved  is  a 
penny  gained.”  So  kindly,  even,  is  Mi-  Cobbett  inclined,  that  he 
asserts  the  courage  of  the  Italians,  on  the  score  of  their  prone- 
ness to  assassinations,  which  is  in  fact  the  symbol  of  cowardice. 
That  their  pusillanirnity  arises  from  the  defects  of  their  various, 
but  all  bad,  governments,  we  do  not  doubt;  it  is  our  faith 
that  bad  governments  are  the  parents  of  the  crimes  of  their 
subjects,  and  our  belief  that  the  removal  of  misrule  will  be  the 
removal  of  misconduct — but  then  Mr.  Cobbett  very  discreetly 
or  very  obstinately  will  not  find  fault  with  their  governments, 
and  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  to  praise  he  is  gene- 
rally silent. 

Tuscany,  indeed,  offers  some  scope  for  praise  and  he  indulges 
in  it. 

' If  the  Tuscans,  ‘ he  says,’  do  not  enjoy  the  most  glorious  state  of 
liberty  in  the  world,  if  they  have  not  a great  deal  to  boast  and  brag 
of  in  their  political  institutions,  I question  if  they  are  not  just  at  this 
time  inllnitely  better  off  than  we  are.  The  government  though 
dependent  upon  a foreign  power,  deals  in  none  of  its  master’s  severi- 
ties at  second  hand.  The  vulgar  notion  among  the  people  is,  that 
their  Grand  Duke  can  do  as  he  likes  with  their  country.  They  re- 
spect him  as  a prince  absolute  in  will,  and  who  cannot  act  but  injus- 
tice ; and  there  is  a sort  of  understanding  between  the  two,  grounded 
on  custom  and  tradition,  which  makes  the  one  feel  satisfied  to  render 
obedience,  and  the  other  in  knowing  that  he  deserves  it.”  ’ — p.  149. 

There  is  truth  in  these  remarks.  When  Italy  was  revo- 
lutionizing itself,  Tuscany  alone  was  perfectly  tranquil.  The 
Austrian  minister  presented  at  that  time  a list  of  sixty- 
three  Carbonari  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  advising  their 
arrest.  The  Duke  refused  to  look  at  it,  saying,  that  he  had 
not  heard  that  there  was  one  Carbonaro  in  his  territory,  but 
that  he  was  sure  that  he  should  make  at  least  sixty-three,  if  he 
made  prisoners  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a few  years  before, 
he  forbade  the  Students  of  the  University  at  Pisa  to  go  on  wdth 
a project  they  had  arranged,  for  the  Carnival,  of  a Masque 
which  should  display  in  procession  all  the  great  people  modern 
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Italy  had  produced,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  their  times,  and 
with  marks  which  should  be  portraits  ; it  was  feared  that  the 
very  feigning  to  be  the  heroes  of  the  republics  would  inspire 
thoughts  too  little  known  to  the  necessary  acquiescence  with 
things  as  they  are.  The  government  of  Tuscany  is  king  dog, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  not  touch  you,  but  it  is  not  so  innocuous  if 
you  approach  it.  The  smallest  judicial  process  is  stamped 
with  tyranny  and  injustice.  The  criminal  proceedings  are  car- 
ried on  in  a style  at  once  cruel  and  farcical,  the  rank  of  the 
accused  being  his  acquittal  or  his  crimination.  We  remember  a 
process  of  this  kind  of  the  most  important  nature,  where  the  sin- 
gular awkwardness  displayed  in  punishing  the  innocent,  and 
setting  free  the  guilty,  excited  our  indignation,  while  in  the 
details,  the  examination  of  witnesses,  &c.  every  sort  of  favoritism 
was  visible.  About  a hundred  written  questions  were  proposed 
to  each  witness,  who  ought  to  have  been  examined  separately, 
but  as  they  were  gente  d’onore,  they  each  heard  the  testimony 
of  the  other.  The  questions  themselves  were  so  happily  con- 
cocted, that  without  the  sin  of  perjury,  it  became  the  most 
obvious  thing  in  the  world  to  shield  the  accused,  who  would  have 
been  too  hardly  dealt  with,  had  he  been  condemned  on  the  evidence. 

It  is  not  till  near  the  conclusion  of  his  volume  that  Mr. 
Cobbett  shews  the  cloven  foot.  His  style  is  peculiarly  inelegant 
for  one  who  can  appreciate  and  feel  the  fine  arts  as  he  does; 
but  we  perused  the  major  part  of  his  Journal  with  great  pleasure 
and  some  instruction  ; when  suddenly  he  turns  amanuensis  to 
his  father,  and  regales  us  with  diatribes  drawn  from  his  “ Regis- 
ter.” Fearful  that  the  dispraise  of  any  government  should 
involve  the  idea  of  praising  our  own,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  defend 
the  locking  up  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  in  the  Ghelto  ; his  reasoning- 
displays  the  singular  capacity  the  most  acrimonious  partizans  of 
liberty  have,  of  being  the  worst  of  tyrants  when  they  choose. 
After  quoting  a most  rigid  and  cruel  enactment  against  these 
people,  he  says  ; 

‘ The  treatment  of  the  Jews  has  been  a subject  of  great  outcry  with 
English  Protestant  visitors  at  Rome.  But  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
vicious  example  of  this  people,  in  all  that  relates  to  dealings  between 
man  and  man,  how  could  the  Roman  government  justify  itself  for 
placing  them  on  a footing  with  their  Christian  subjects  ?. 

The  very  reasoning  of  all  persecutors — Why  ? Because 

slavery  makes  them  what  they  are,  and  liberty  would  render 
them  just  and  virtuous.  If  that  be  not  the  case,  liberty  is  an 
idol,  unworthy  of  the  blood  shed  at  its  shrine.  More — it  is  not 
only  that  the  Jews  are  enslaved,  so  also  are  the  Catholics,  but 
they  are  made  outcasts  and  aliens,  and  no  truth  is  more  evident 
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in  morals  or  political  justice,  than  that  the  branding  and  forcibly 
debasing  a tribe  of  men,  transforms  them  at  once  if  not  to 
villains,  yet  to  be  the  natural  enemies  of  their  branders,  and 
incapable  of  exercising  towards  them  the  social  virtues.  But 
then  Mr.  Cobbett  adds  : 

' Have  we  seen  no  poor  people  in  our  own  country  as  badly  olF,  in 
a condition  an  hundred  times  worse  than  that  of  the  Jews  here  ? Is 
it  any  more  cruel  for  Catholic  inquisitors  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
Christians  from  getting  to  be  like  Jews,  by  separating  them  from 
each  other,  than  for  parish  officers  to  treat  paupers  as  they  do  in 
Englanti  ? 

And,  therefore, 

^ What  wretched  cant  it  is  for  us  to  make  a clamour  about  the 
cruelty  of  the  Catholics  towards  these  poor  people.’ 

What  wretched  cant  to  think  a man  ill  used  who  when  he 
arrives  in  a foreign  city,  is  forced  to  inhabit  the  worst  part  of  it. 
Mr.  Cobbett  tells  us 

'A  rich  Jew  of  distinction,  who  lately  arrived  at  Rome,  took  up  his 
quarters  at  one  of  the  other  streets  of  the  city  ; but  the  police  became 
quickly  aware  of  him,  and  handed  him  off  to  the  Ghelto.  The  situation 
of  the  place  is  said  to  be  unhealthy  ; it  certainly  is  not  such  as  I should 
like  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  in,’ — p.  266. 

We  fancy  that  Mr.  Cobbett  would  not  have  been  equally 
moderate  in  his  terms,  if  before  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic 
question,  we  had  forced  Catholic  princes  and  bishops  to  lodge 
in  St.  Giles’s.  But  all  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose is  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Cobbett  senior’s  work  on  the  Reform- 
ation. His  son  should  be  aware  that  false  reasoning  can  only 
hurt  a good  cause — and  that  the  parroting  of  vituperation  is 
more  contemptible  than  that  vituperation  in  its  original  form. 

We  are  sorry  to  pass  this  censure,  for  until  we  came  to  these 
repetitions  of  his  father’s  opinions  Mr.  Cobbett’s  book  appeared 
to  us  to  have  many  claims  to  approbation.  In  fine,  though 
our  author  is  singularly  deficient  in  the  reasoning  faculty,  he  is 
a correct  and  agreeable  observer  of  nature,  both  human  and  in- 
animate. Expunge  about  a dozen  pages  from  his  volume,  and 
he  becomes  a pleasant  fellow-traveller  in  a country  in  which  we 
delighted  to  journey  with  him,  and  would  fain  have  avoided  the 
discovery  how  often  his  opinions  are  unsound — and  how  often 
they  are  supported  with  a coarseness  that  attaches  disagree- 
able sensations  to  the  writings  of  his  father — and  which  have 
so  greatly  diminished  his  influence  and  interfered  with  his 
utility. 
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^T^HE  plan  of  this  book  was  a happy  thought.  Bruce’s  travels 
occupy  five  4to.  volumes  ; and  though  they  contain  a most 
spirited  narrative  of  his  adventures,  they  are  unluckily  so  mixed 
up  with  details  of  Abyssinian  history,  and  antiquarian  and  my- 
thological theories,  that  the  work  is  in  a manner  sealed  to  the 
public.  Besides  which,  the  time  had  come  when  the  interests  of 
truth  demanded  that  some  one  should  stand  up  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  the  insulted  traveller.  Bruce,  after  twelve  years  of 
absence,  and  six  years  of  hardships,  enterprise,  courage,  skill, 
energy,  and  hourly  risk  of  life,  bringing  with  him  astronomical 
observations,  scientific  remarks,  and  moral  facts,  and  all  this 
done  in  a noble  spirit,  and  with  the  lofty  aim  of  benefitting 
his  country  and  the  world  by  penetrating  where  European  had 
never  penetrated,  and  where  conquerors  at  the  head  of  armies 
had  failed  to  reach,  returned  home — to  be  disbelieved,  to 
be  ridiculed,  to  be  abused.  When  we  read  of  his  reception  we 
are  ashamed  of  our  forefathers,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  A Chinese  could  not  have  been  more 
conceited  or  more  prejudiced,  than  Dr.  Johnson,  who  disbelieved 
that  Bruce  had  ever  been  in  Abyssinia.  Subsequent  travellers, 
timidly  and  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  against  Bruce,  have  confirmed  him  in  all  that  was  most 
contemptuously  discredited,  in  all,  let  it  be  observed,  which 
never  ought  to  have  been  doubted  by  philosophers  possessed  of 
experience  of  the  world  and  capable  of  reasoning.  It  was 
time  that  this  evidence  should  be  collected  and  examined.  It 
was  time  that  the  lights  of  the  present  century  should  be 
brought  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  the  last.  All  this  was 
capable  of  being  done  in  conjunction  with  a narrative  of  Bruce’s 
adventures,  with  extracts  of  his  most  spirited  descriptions,  and 
intermixed  anecdotes  of  his  life  derived  from  other  sources. 
Such  is  the  design  of  this  work. 

Its  execution  has  been  intrusted  to  Major  Head,  who,  of  an 
enterprising  genius  himself,  it  was  justly  thought  would 
sympathize  with  the  sufferings  and  the  successes  of  an 
adventurous  traveller.  In  an  early  number  we  printed  an 
account  of  this  gentleman’s  ‘ gallopades’  across  the  thistly  plains 
of  South  America,  and  gave  him  credit  for  the  power  of  enduring 
fatigue,  for  energy  in  contending  against  difficulties,  and  spirit 
in  describing  them.  He  has  entered  upon  his  task  with  some- 
what of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  undertook  his  expeditions 
across  the  Andes.  Major  Head  effervesces  at  every  step  ; no 
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one  can  say  Ids  book  is  dull,  or  that  he  is  flat.  Amusement  is 
the  great  aim  of  readers  of  the  present  day,  there  is  also  a thirst 
for  information,  and  he  who  can  convey  both  together  is  sure  to 
become  a popular  author.  Major  Head  has  carried  his  heart 
into  the  task,  and  no  one  can  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  so  eloquent 
and  deeply  interested  an  advocate  without  becoming  an  attentive 
auditor.  And  though  his  manner  is  rapid,  and  his  method  of 
discussion  hasty,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  not  as  thoroughly 
examined  his  questions  as  more  sedate  writers.  But  it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  in  a mooted  point,  or  at  least  one 
that  has  been  mooted,  if  he  had  arrayed  the  topics  of  attack  and 
defence  somewhat  more  methodically.  The  biographer’s  ex- 
tremely hurried  style — his  habit  of  appealing  to  the  feelings,  his 
contemptuous  manner  of  dealing  with  his  adversaries,  though 
they  will  carry  the  greater  part  of  the  world  along  with  him,  still 
may  dissatisfy  the  cautious,  and  somewhat  delay  the  result  our 
author  would  wish  to  produce.  We  are  deeply  anxious  both  for 
the  interests  of  science  and  the  honour  of  the  country, that  the  fame 
of  Bruce  the  noble  and  high-spirited  traveller  should  stand 
upon  the  conspicuous  pedestal  it  deserves,  and  therefore  we  may 
be  more  harsh  than  others,  in  criticising  the  endeavours  of  his 
biographer,  but  it  is  sorely  to  be  lamented  that  in  numerous 
instances  he  has  permitted  spirit  to  degenerate  into  vulgarity 
and  that  frequently,  he  has  sacrificed  propriety  and  decency  of 
language  to  effect : instances  of  coarseness  occur,  strictly 

confined,  however,  to  language,  which  we  should  be  loath  to 
admit  into  our  Family  Library,  and  which  in  a subsequent 
edition  (for  such  it  will  reach)  we  recommend  for  revision. 

The  British  world  was  undoubtedly  greatly  to  blame  in  their 
treatment  of  Bruce,  but  the  fault  was  not  only  on  their  side.  It 
w’as  weak  and  unworthy  to  have  rejected  the  story  of  a traveller 
because  some  jealous  critics  conceited  of  their  feeble  lights  led 
the  way  in  abusing  him,  but  Bruce  himself  was  an  ungainly 
person.  Proud,  irritable  and  unbending,  he  quickly  took  the 
alarm  at  the  first  symptoms  of  incredulity,  and  haughtily 
abstained  from  setting  those  right  w’ho  had  made  but  one  step 
in  error,  and  who  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  have 
retracted.  Those  very  qualities  which  contributed  to  Bruce’s 
success  in  his  hazardous  expedition  impeded  him  at  home. 
Six-foot-fbur  in  bodily  height,  and  with  a corresponding  altitude 
of  spirit,  gifted  with  all  kinds  of  accomplishment,  corporeal  and 
intellectual,  jealous  of  his  honour,  proud  of  his  success,  glorying 
in  his  ancestors,  and  not  by  any  means  esteeming  himself  least 
of  his  race,  he  was  not  a person  to  win  his  way  where  he  was 
contemned,  and  that  more  particularly  in  the  quarter  where  he 
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rashly  deemed  he  had  laid  up  immortal  honour.  Some  idea  of 
the  temper  in  which  he  returned  from  Abyssinia  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  of  his  travelling  to  Rome  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Europe,  to  chastise  an  Italian  Marquis  who  had 
presumed  during  his  twelve  years  absence  to  many  his  Maria — 
the  lady  he  had  drank  to  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
woman  he  had  sighed  for  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  his 
hope  and  spirit’s  consolation  when  sinking  under  the  simoom  of  the 
desert  of  Nubia,  and  whom  he  considered  as  betrothed  to  himself. 
The  agreeable  anecdote  of  his  making  a disbeliever  of  his  travels 
swallow  a raw  beefsteak  saying  ‘ eat  that  or  fight  me,’ simply 
proved  his  antagonist’s  unwillingness  to  risk  his  life,  and  his  own 
readiness  to  do  so.  His  admirable  reply  to  Single-Speech 
Hamilton,  his  cousin  and  friend,  who  said  to  him  one  day  after 
dinner,  “ now  Bruce  make  us  some  of  those  drawings  the  people 
think  you  got  Balugani  the  Italian  artist  to  paint  for  you.” 
“ Gerard”  replied  Bruce  very  gravely,  “ you  made  owe  fine  speech, 
and  the  world  doubted  its  being  your  own  composition,  but  if 
you  wilt  stand  up  now  here  and  make  another  speech  as  good, 
we  shall  believe  it  to  have  been  your  own.”  Such  an  answer  set 
down  one  objector  and  proved  the  author’s  talent  at  repartee, 
but  left  the  question  of  the  drawings  exactly  where  it  was. 

On  Bruce’s  return,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  beset  with  the 
diseases  of  the  desert  and  bearing  about  him  all  the  marks  of 
long  and  arduous  travail,  the  world  naturally  expected  some 
extraordinary  narrative  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  savans  and 
philosophical  quid  mines  of  the  day  eagerly  crowded  round  the 
nouveau  debarque  for  his  intelligence  ; he  told  them  the  most 
striking  facts  of  his  experience  without  softening  them  down 
or  preparing  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  and  they  laughed 
incredulously.  Such  a reception  was  enough  to  drive  the  proud 
Scot  into  eternal  silence,  and  for  seventeen  years  he  never 
attempted  to  publish  a written  account  of  his  travels.  This 
was  a fatal  mistake  ; his  retreat  seemed  like  the  escape  of  a 
fainthearted  impostor,  another  inventor  of  Formosa  islands,  and 
when  at  length  his  book  did  make  its  appearance,  it  appeared 
like  the  tardy  bolstering  up  of  an  old  story  ; every  wretched 
scribbler  was  prepared  to  refute  the  elaborate  lie.  Thus  the 
book  was  condemned  before  it  appeared  ; it  is  painful  to  morti- 
fication even  at  this  time  of  day,  to  hear  that  the  copies  of  the 
history  of  Bruce’s  arduous  travels  and  singular  discoveries, 
were  sold  in  Dublin  for  waste  paper  almost  immediately  after 
their  appearance.  Such  a fact  coming  to  the  ears  of  a traveller 
who  had  encountered  the  hardships  that  Bruce  had,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  nobleness  and  patriotism  that  was  always  uppermost  in 
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his  breast,  were  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  an  ordinary  man. 
Bruce  was  now  getting  into  years,  his  gigantic  form  had  be- 
come proportionately  large,  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estate  at 
Kinnaird,  amusing  himself  with  astronomy,  the  perfecting  of 
his  drawings,  and  the  management  of  his  estate  ; he  frequently 
assumed  the  turban  and  the  relics  of  his  Eastern  attire,  and 
indulged  in  long  fits  of  apparent  contemplation,  at  which  time  he 
was  probably  reverting  to  the  most  stirring  period  of  his  life, 
the  six  years  of  Abyssinian  adventures,  during  which  every  day 
had  its  event,  when  he  was  dwelling  amidst  scenes  the 
commonest  of  which  were  too  extraordinary  to  be  credited  in 
England,  and  when  he  was  called  upon  almost  every  hour  for 
some  effort  on  the  result  of  which  his  existence  depended,  and, 
what  was  far  more  to  him,  the  honourable  termination  of  his 
enterprise.  These  moods  naturally  astonished  his  neighbours 
who  used  to  exclaim,  when  they  observed  him  in  these  moods, 
“ Eh  ! the  Laird’s  gaen  daft.” 

Such  was  the  course  of  Bruce’s  life  after  his  return  ; and  cer- 
tainly this  plan  of  dealing  with  the  public,  was  not  the  most 
politic,  but  Bruce  disdained  to  manage  the  world  which  he 
was  entitled  to  instruct,  and  for  whose  information  he  had  gone 
through  so  fiery  an  ordeal. 

' There  is  surely  nothing  which,  in  the  opinion  of  liberal  men,  can 
move  degrade  a country — nothing  which,  at  the  great  table  of  the 
world,  more  deservedly  places  it  ‘ below  the  salt’ — than  its  unreason- 
ably disbelieving  an  honourable  man.  A man’s  opinions  may  be 
canvassed,  his  theories  may  be  opposed,  his  arguments  may  be 
resisted  j but,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  to  disbelieve  his  statements, 
is  at  once  to  sever  the  band  which  holds  society  together  ! it  destroys 
the  allegiance  which  a well-disposed  individual  would  willingly  feel 
that  he  owes  to  public  opinion  j it  tells  him  that  his  only  defensive 
weapon  is  contempt.  " Sir,  you  are  no  gentleman  !’  exclaimed  a 
passionate,  irrational  man. — " Sir,  you  are  no  judge  !’,  was  the  calm, 
contemptuous  reply. 

‘ That  a certain  proportion  of  men  are  base,  no  one  can  deny,  and 
Bruce,  it  is  true,  might  have  belonged  to  this  number  5 yet  in  his 
favour,  it  ought  to  have  been  recollected,  that  there  is  no  class  of 
people  who  have  less  reason  to  exaggerate  than  those  who  in  their 
travels  describe  the  great  features  and  phenomena  of  nature.  In 
a crowded,  populous,  and  civilized  country,  for  our  general  welfare, 
the  division  of  labour  pervades  all  classes  of  society  ; and  from  the 
country  squire  to  the  countryman — from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  every 
department  of  the  state— from  the  man  who  wears  silk  stockings  to 
the  poor  wretch  who  makes  them— the  attention  of  each  of  us  is 
unavoidably  tethered  to  an  object  of  very  small,  insignificant  dimen- 
sions. The  whole  country,  it  is  most  true,  bears  a high  polish  ; but, 
like  a mosaic  tablet,  it  is  composed  of  very  minute  parts.  Living 
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under  such  circumstances^  the  natural  tendency  of  our  minds  is  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  little  objects  which  surround  us  j 
but  when  a man  like  Bruce — hungry,  thirsting,  and  weatherbeaten 
— has  had  no  other  eompanion  than  Nature  herself,  he  most  surely 
will  feel  no  disposition  to  be  deceitful— no  cause  nor  reason  to  ex- 
aggerate j for,  do  what  he  will,  his  imperfect  picture  must  always  be 
too  small.  Who  can  describe  the  lightning  as  vividly  as  it  flashes,  or 
echo  the  thunder  as  loudly  as  it  roars  ? Can  any  man  describe  the 
ocean  from  his  inkhorn,  or  put  into  his  pocket  a picture  of  the 
world  ? 

‘ The  scenes  which  Bruce  witnessed — the  real  dangers  which  he 
encountered — the  hardships  he  underwent — the  fatigue  he  endured, 
required  no  exaggeration  and  as  he  was  lying  prostrate  in  the  desert, 
fainting  under  the  simoom,  he  could  have  had  no  feeling  more  just, 
than  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  make  any  one  feel  by  description 
the  sensation  under  which  he  was  suffering.  However,  though  his 
drawing  was  imperfect,  and  its  scale  very  diminutive,  yet  when  he 
brought  his  picture  to  the  civilized  country,  people  all  cried  out  that 
it  was  too  large ! But  the  real  truth  was,  that  it  was  not  as  large  as 
life,  but  that  the  mind  of  his  enemy,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’s 
fusty  room,  was  too  small  to  contain  the  picture — and  as  the  Arabs 
who  inhabit  villages  have  a mortal  hatred  towards  those  wandering 
tribes  who  live  in  tents,  so  did  the  garret  critics  of  the  day  feel 
jealous  of  the  man  whose  tether  was  so  much  longer  than  their  own  ; 
and  as  soon  as  Bruce’s  work  was  published,  he  experienced  most 
severely  how  completely  party  spirit,  whether  in  religion,  politics,  or 
science,  destroys  both  the  heart  and  the  head. 

' His  enemies,  with  pens  in  their  hands,  had  impatiently  waited  for 
his  book,  like  Shylock  whetting  his  knife  ; and  it  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, than  Bruce  was  deprived  of  what  was  actually  dearest  to  his 
heart — his  honour  and  his  reputation. 

‘ It  was  useless  to  stand  against  the  storm  which  assailed  him ; it 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  torrent  which  overwhelmed  him.  His 
volumes  were  universally  disbelieved  : and  yet  it  may  be  most  con- 
fidently stated,  that  Bruce’s  travels  do  not  contain  one  single  state- 
ment which,  according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  world,  can 
even  be  termed  improbable.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  corroboration 
which  his  statements  have  received  from  the  writings  of  Jereme 
Lobo,  Paez,  Salt,  Coffin,  Pearce,  Burckhardt,  Brown,  Clarke, 
Wittman,  Belzoni,  &c. ; for,  whether  these  men  support  or  contra- 
dict, their  evidence  would  be  only,  say  ten  to  one,  for  him  or  against, 
him — which,  after  all,  is  no  certainty — but  we  “ appeal  unto  Caesar,” 
we  appeal  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Avorld  upon  which  we 
live. 

' Bruce  has  stated  that  men  eat  raw  flesh  in  Abyssinia  : we  know 
that  men  in  other  countries  eat  raw  fish-blubber,  and  even  eat  each 
other;  we  ourselves  eat  the  flesh  of  oysters  raw.  Bruce’s  statement, 
therefore,  is  not  and  never  was  improbable. 

‘ Bruce  has  given  a picture  of  the  profligacy  of  the  Abyssinians, 
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which,  from  its  disgusting  features,  we  have  purposely  withheld  (to  a 
well-constituted  mind  such  details  are  only  disgusting)  , yet  it  can  very 
easily  be  shown  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable.  In  northern  coun- 
tries, a female  possesses  personal  attractions  at  an  age  in  which  she 
is  also  endowed  with  mental  accomplishments ; she  has  judgment  as 
well  as  beauty,  ballast  as  well  as  sail,  and,  like  the  orange-tree,  she 
thus  bears  fruit  and  flowers  on  the  same  stem  : biit,  in  the  precocious 
climate  of  Abyssinia,  this  is  not  the  case  ; and  it  surely  need  only  be 
hinted,  that  there  children  of  ten  years  of  age  are  women,  to  explain 
what  must  be  the  sad  effects  of  human  passions  working  in  such  an 
uneducated,  and,  consequently,  irrational  state  of  society.  There  is 
no  one  of  Bruce’s  assertions  which  may  not,  by  similar  reasoning,  be 
supported  ; but  the  public,  instead  of  judging,  at  once  condemned 
him  ; his  statements  were  only  compared  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  England — which,  at  that  time,  were  as  narrow  and  as  harsh  as 
the  bed  of  the  tyrant  Procrustes  ; and  because  the  scenes  which 
Bruce  described  differed  from  those  chez  nous,  they  were  most 
unreasonably  and  most  unjustifiably  discredited.’ — p.  522-5. 

Such  are  the  very  natural  sentiments  of  Major  Head  on  this 
painful  subject,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  only  real  ob- 
jections that  laid  against  Bruce’s  book,  and  he  certainly  estimates 
them  very  fairly. 

‘ Nevertheless,  in  attentively  reading  the  latest  edition  of  Bruce’s 
Travels,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that,  in  point  of  composition, 
the  work  has  very  great  faults.  Bruce  had  an  immense  quantity  of 
information  to  give,  but  he  wanted  skill  to  impart  it  as  it  deserved  : 
and  certainly  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  arrangement  of  his 
materials.  In  his  narrative,  he  hardly  starts  before  we  have  him 
talking  quite  familiarly  of  people  and  of  places  known  only  to  him- 
self j himself  perfectly  at  ease  and  at  home,  he  forgets  that  his  reader 
is  an  utter  stranger  in  the  land. 

‘ He  also  forgot,  or  rather  he  seems  never  to  have  considered,  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  were  not  as  fond  as  himself  of  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  a dark,  speculative  question  to  its  source.  His  theories 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  certainly  ingenious,  constantly 
break  the  thread  of  his  narrative ; and,  like  his  minute  history  of  all 
the  Kings  of  Abyssinia  supposed  to  have  reigned  from  the  time  of 
Solomon  to  his  day,  they  tire  and  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
Yet  these  were  evidently  very  favourite  parts  of  his  volumes  : and, 
eager  in  detailing  evidence  and  arguments  which  he  conceived  to  be 
of  great  importance,  he  occasionally  neglected  his  narrative,  jumbled 
his  facts  and  dates,  and,  from  his  notes  having  been  made  on  separate 
slips  of  paper,  he  made  a few  very  careless  mistakes.  For  instance, 
the  beautiful  Welleta  Selasse,  long  after  she  was  poisoned,  is  dis- 
covered by  the  reader  making  love  with  Amha  Yasous ! Tecla 
Meriam,  also,  reappears  some  months  after  he  had  been  drowned. 
Arkecho  is  described  after  the  reader  has  left  it  j and  the  palace  of 
Koscam,  in  which  Bruce  lived  so  long,  is  nqt  described  until  he  had 
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actually  bidden  adieu  to  Abyssinia,  But  Bruce’s  attention  was  evi- 
dently engrossed  by  great  objects ; and  though  his  descriptions  are 
often  brilliant,  and  his  sentiments  always  noble  and  manly,  yet  he 
cared  comparatively  little  about  certain  parts  of  his  narrative ; and  in 
the  enormous  mass  of  notes  and  memoranda  which  he  brought  home 
with  him,  he  arranged  a very  few  of  them  in  their  wrong  places. 
But  his  mistakes,  excepting  one,  were  harmless,  and  absolutely  not 
worth  notice,  although  to  the  critic  they  were,  of  course,  gems  of 
inestimable  value.  The  only  one  which  requires  explanation  is,  that 
in  describing  Gondar,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Balugani  (his  Italian 
draughtsman)  before  he  mentions  his  journey  to  the  sources  of  the 
Nile ; and  as  Balugani  died  after  this  journey,  Bruce’s  enemies  in 
general,  and  Salt  in  particular,  have  endeavoured  at  great  length  to 
prove  that  this  error  was  deliberately  intended  to  rob  Balugani  of  the 
honour  of  having  accompanied  him  to  these  fountains  j whereas,  it 
being  perfectly  well  known  that  Bruce  engaged  Balugani  at  a salary 
of  thirty-five  Roman  crowns  a-month,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
accompanying  him  in  his  travels,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have 
been  jealous  of  his  own  servant,  particularly  as,  if  he  had  wished  to 
h<ye  gone  to  Geesh  without  Balugani,  he  h.ad  only  to  have  ordered 
him  to  remain  at  Gondar.  But  every  trifling  mistake  which  Bruce 
made  was  distorted,  and  construed  into  fraud  and  deceit.  His  dates 
are  occasionally  wrong  j but  in  his  notes,  which  he  brought  toEn<>-- 
land,  they  are  often  inserted  in  so  trembling  a hand,  that  it  is  but  too 
evident  they  were  written  on  a bed  of  sickness.  Besides  this,  it 
must  surely  be  known  to  every  one  that,  when  a man  visits  such 
immense  countries  as  Bruce  travelled  across,  his  great  difficulty  is  to 
overlook  detail ; for,  like  a hound,  if  once  he  puts  his  nose  to  the 
giound,  he  gets  puzzled.  No  man  attempts  to  conduct  a trigono- 
metrical survey,  and  to  fill  it  up,  at  the  same  time  : if  he  is  to  deter- 
mine the  grand  features  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
be  very  attentive  to  its  detail  : and  if  he  is  minute  in  his  detail,  he  can 
have  looked  very  little  to  the  general  character  of  the  country  a 
man  cannot  study  astronomy  and  botany  at  the  same  time  ’ 
— p.  525-7. 

Every  body  remembers  the  witty  sneer  of  Peter  Pindar, 
which  was  a thousand  times  more  efficient  in  propagating 
slander  than  even  the  heavy  cannonading  of  Johnson. 

' Nor  have  1 been  where  men  (what  loss,  alas  !) 

Kill  half  a cow  and  turn  the  rest  to  grass.’ 

This  alludes  to  a well-known  anecdote  in  Bruce,  which,  by 
way  of  specimen  of  the  camel-swallowing  and  gnat-straining  in- 
credulity of  the  world,  we  shall  quote  in  his  own  words. 

‘ Not  long  after  our  losing  sight  of  the  ruins  of  this  ancient 
capital  of  Abyssinia,  says  Bruce,  ‘ Ave  overtook  three  trav'ellers 
driving  a cow  before  them ; they  had  black  goat-skins  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  lances  and  shields  in  their  hands,  in  other  respects  they 
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were  but  thinly  elothedj  they  appeared  to  be  soldiers.  The  cow  did 
not  seem  to  be  fatted  for  killing,  and  it  occurred  to  us  all  that  it  had 
been  stolen.  This,  however,  was  not  our  business,  nor  was  such  an 
occurrence  at  all  remarkable  in  a country  so  long  engaged  in  war. 
We  saw  that  our  attendants  attached  themselves  in  a particular 
manner  to  the  three  soldiers  that  were  driving  the  cow,  and  held  a 
short  conversation  with  them.  Soon  after,  we  arrived  at  the  hither- 
most  bank  of  the  river,  where  I thought  we  were  to  pitch  our  tent. 
The  drivers  suddenly  tripped  up  the  cow,  and  gave  the  poor  animal  a 
very  rude  fall  upon  the  ground,  which  was  but  the  beginning  of  her 
sufferings.  One  of  them  sat  across  her  neck,  holding  down  her  head 
by  the  horns,  the  other  twisted  the  halter  about  her  forefeet,  while  the 
third,  who  had  a knife  in  his  hand,  to  my  very  great  surprise,  in  place 
of  taking  her  by  the  throat,  got  astride  upon  her  belly  before  her 
hind-legs,  and  gave  her  a very  deep  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  her 
buttock. 

' From  the  time  I had  seen  them  throw  the  beast  upon  the  ground, 
I had  rejoiced,  thinking,  that  when  three  people  were  killing  a cow, 
they  must  have  agreed  to  sell  part  of  her  to  us  5 and  I was  much  dis- 
appointed upon  hearing  the  Abyssinians  say,  that  we  were  to  pass  the 
river  to  the  other  side,  and  not  encamp  where  1 intended.  Upon  my 
proposing  they  should  bargain  for  part  of  the  cow,  my  men  answered 
what  they  had  already  learned  in  conversation,  that  they  were  not  then 
to  kill  her,  that  she  was  not  wholly  theirs,  and  that  they  could  not  sell 
her.  This  awakened  my  curiosity  j I let  my  people  go  forward,  and 
staid  myself,  till  I saw,  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  two  pieces, 
thicker  and  longer  than  our  ordinary  beef  steaks,  cut  out  of  the  higher 
part  of  the  buttock  of  the  beast.  How  it  was  done  I cannot  possibly 
say,  because  judging  the  cow  was  to  be  killed  from  the  moment  I saw 
the  knife  drawn,  I was  not  anxious  to  view  that  catastrophe,  which 
was  by  no  means  an  object  of  curiosity  : whatever  way  it  was  done, 
it  surely  was  adroitly,  and  the  two  pieces  were  spread  upon  the  outside 
of  one  of  their  shields. 

' One  of  them  still  continued  holding  the  head,  while  the  other  two 
were  busied  in  curing  the  wound.  This  too  was  done  not  in  an  ordi- 
nary manner:  the  skin  which  had  covered  the  flesh  that  was  taken 
away  was  left  entire,  and  flapped  over  the  wound,  and  was  fastened 
to  the  corresponding  part  by  two  or  more  small  skewers,  or  pins. 
Whether  they  had  put  any  thing  under  the  skin,  between  that  and  the 
wounded  flesh,  I know  not ; but  at  the  river  side  where  they  were, 
they  had  prepared  a cataplasm  of  clay,  with  which  they  covered  »the 
wound  ; they  then  forced  the  animal  to  rise,  and  drove  it  on  before 
them,  to  furnish  them  with  a fuller  meal  when  they  should  meet  their 
companions  in  the  evening.’ — pp.24-3 — 215. 

Upon  this  fact  Bruce  himself  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

‘ When  first,’  says  Bruce,  ‘ I mentioned  this  in  England,  as  one  of 
the  singularities  which  prevailed  in  this  barbarous  country,  I was  told 
by  my  friends  it  was  not  believed.  I asked  the  reason  of  this  disbelief, 
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and  was  answered,  that  people  who  had  never  been  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  others  well  acquainted  with  the  luanners  of  the  world 
(for  they  had  travelled  as  far  as  France),  had  agreed  the  thing  was  im- 
possible, and  therefore  it  was  so.  My  friends  counselled  me  further, 
that  as  these  men  were  infallible,  and  had  each  the  leading  of  a circle, 
I should  by  all  means  obliterate  this  from  my  journal,  and  not  attempt 
to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  my  readers  the  belief  of  a thing,  that  men 
who  had  travelled  pronounced  to  be  impossible.  They  suggested  to 
me,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  how  rudely  a very  learned  and 
worthy  traveller  had  been  treated  for  daring  to  maintain  that  he  had 
ate  part  of  a lion,  a story  I have  already  taken  notice  of  in  my  intro- 
duction. They  said,  that  being  convinced  by  these  connoisseurs  his 
having  ate  any  part  of  a lion  was  impossible,  he  had  abandoned  this 
assertion  altogether,  and  after  only  mentioned  it  in  an  appendix ; and 
this  was  the  farthest  I could  possibly  venture.  Far  from  being  a 
convert  to  such  prudential  reasons,  I must  for  ever  profess  openly, 
that  I think  them  unworthy  of  me.  To  represent  as  truth  a thing  I 
know  to  be  a falsehood,  not  to  avow  a truth  I ought  to  declare  j the 
one  is  fraud,  the  other  eowardiee  : I hope  I am  equally  distant  from 
them  both and  I pledge  myself  never  to  retract  the  fact  here  ad- 
vanced, that  the  Abyssinians  do  feed  in  common  upon  live  flesh,  and 
that  1 myself  have,  for  several  years,  been  partaker  of  that  dis- 
agreeable and  beastly  diet.  On  the  contrary,  I have  no  doubt,  when 
time  shall  be  given  to  read  this  history  to  an  end,  there  will  be  very 
few,  if  they  have  candour  enough  to  own  it,  that  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  ever  having  doubted.’ — pp.  245 — 247. 

This  fact  against  which  the  public  of  those  days  cried  out 
with  an  acclamation  of  disbelief,  was  published,  as  is  justly 
observed  by  Major  Head,  in  point  of  time,  just  half  way 
between  the  raising  of  the  South  Sea  Bubbles  and  the  Joint 
Stock  Mania  of  1 825. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  few  facts  relating  to  distant  im- 
perfectly known  countries  better  authenticated  than  the  one 
related  in  the  preceding  extracts. 

Dr.  Clarke,  examining  an  Abyssinian  dean  whom  he  found 
at  Cairo  on  this  and  other  subjects,  was  told  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  soldiers  during  their  marauding  expeditions  to  maim 
cows  after  this  manner,  taking  slices  from  their  bodies  without 
putting  them  to  death  at  the  time  ; and  that  during  the  banquets 
of  the  Abyssinians,  raw  meat,  esteemed  delicious  through  the 
country,  is  taken  from  an  ox  or  a cow  in  such  a state  that  the 
fibres  are  in  motion,  and  that  the  attendants  continue  to  cut 
slices  till  the  animal  dies.  Jererae  Lobo,  who  visited  Abyssinia 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Bruce,  and  whose  work 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  translated,  says  that,  “ When  they 
want  to  feast  a friend,  they  kill  an  ox  and  set  immediately 
a quarter  of  him  raw  upon  the  table.  Raw  beef  is  their  nicest 
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dish,  and  is  eaten  by  them  with  the  same  appetite  and  pleasure 
as  we  eat  the  best  partridges.” 

Captain  Rudland,  R.  N.,  who  accompanied  Salt,  says,  “ The 
skin  was  only  partly  taken  off,  and  a favourite  slice  of  the  flesh 
was  brought  immediately  to  table,  the  muscles  of  which  con- 
tinued to  quiver  till  the  whole  was  devoured.” 

Salt  himself,  who  has  absurdly  joined  Lord  Valentia  in 
depreciating  Bruce,  thus  writes  in  the  journal  which  he  com- 
posed for  Pearce,  the  English  sailor,  of  whom  there  is  a full 
account  in  Fuller’s  Travels,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number, 
and  whose  life  is,  we  believe,  about  to  be  published  : — “ A 
soldier,  attached  to  the  party,  proposed  cutting  a shulade  from 
one  of  the  cows  they  were  driving  before  them  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  their  hunger.  This  term  Mr.  Pearce  did  not  at  first 
understand,  but  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  on  the  subject,  for 
the  others  having  assented,  they  laid  hold  of  the  animal  by  the 
horns,  threw  it  down,  and  proceeded  without  further  ceremony 
to  the  operation.  This  consisted  of  cutting  out  two  pieces  of 
flesh  from  the  buttock  near  the  tail,  which,  together,  Mr.  Pearce 
supposed  might  weigh  a pound.  As  soon  as  they  had  taken 
these  away,  they  sewed  up  the  wounds,  plaistered  them  over  with 
cow-dung,  and  drove  the  animal  forward  while  they  divided 
among  their  party  the  reeking  steaks.” 

Mr.  Coffin,  Lord  Valentia’s  valet,  who  was  left  by  him  in 
Abyssinia,  and  who  is  now  in  England,  has  declared  to  the 
author  of  the  life,  that  he  has  not  only  seen  the  operation  per- 
formed, but  that  he  has  performed  it  himself,  and  that  he  did  it 
at  Cairo  in  the  presence  of  an  English  nobleman  of  high 
character,  whose  name  he  referred  to. 

Such  is  the  testimony  that  may  satisfy  persons  who  are  dis- 
posed to  doubt,  and  there  are  many  of  the  class  of  the  old  woman 
who  listened  with  admiring  credulity  to  all  her  sailor-boy  told 
her  of  monsters,  prodigies,  and  wonders,  till  he  came  to  talk  of 
the  flying  fish,  when  she  stopt  him  as  drawing  too  largely  on  her 
powers  of  belief,  and  attempting  to  impose  on  her  understand- 
ing. For  ourselves  we  never  wanted  all  these  and  other  con- 
firmations of  Bruce’s  truth.  “ Honest  man,  though  proud,”  is 
written  on  every  page  of  his  work  *,  and  more  than  this,  his  is  a 
book  that  all  the  powers  of  man  could  not  have  invented,  and 
which  would  be  far  more  marvellous  as  a forgery  than  as  a 
narrative  of  real  events.  Major  Head’s  biography,  however, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a favourable  influence  on  the  future  fame 
and  reputation  of  the  noble  and  high-minded  author  ; and  if  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  are  permitted  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  their  fellow  mortals  yet  resting  on  earth,  sweet  will  be  the 
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sight  of  these  labours  to  the  soul  of  “ Yagoube,  the  White 
Man.” 


Art.  XIII. — 1 . Three  Lectures  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  delivered  before  the 
Universitij  of  Oxford,  in  Easter  Term,  1830.  M'ith  a Preface 
on  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  present  Disturbances.  By  Nassau 
William  Senior,  of  Magdalen  College,  a.  m.  j late  Professor  of 
Political  Economy.— 1830. 

2.  Correspondence  between  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Wilmol  Horton  and 
a Select  Class  of  the  Members  of  the  London  Mechanics  Institution, 
formed  for  investigating  the  most  efficient  remedies  for  the  present 
distress  among  the  labouring  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
together  with  the  Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Class. 
Also  a Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Wilmot  Horton  to  Dr.  Birk- 
beck,  Presidejit  of  the  Institution  : and  his  Answer. — 1830. 

3.  The  Life  and  History  of  Swing,  the  Kent  Rick- burner. 
Written  by  himself. — 1830. 

I F Noah  and  his  family,  when  they  came  out  of  the  ark,  had 
■“  held  a council  upon  the  best  way  of  providing  themselves 
with  the  comforts  of  dry  land,  it  would  have  been  a strange  line 
of  argument  for  one  of  the  household  to  have  pointed  to  the 
stock  in  trade  which  had  escaped  the  deluge,  and  have  said, 
“ This  is  a plough  ; and  by  harnessing  the  clean  beasts  to  it, 
you  would  do  six  times  as  much  work  as  with  a spade  ; there- 
fore break  the  plough,  and  take  the  spade.  Your  wife  too  has 
a spindle,  with  which  she  can  spin  so  many  threads  an  hour ; 
but  I could  show  her  a way,  that  would  not  spin  half  as  much. 
Let  us  be  machine-breakers  ; and  then  we  shall  all  be  com- 
fortable.” 

This  would  be  such  gross  absurdity,  that  it  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable to  set  about  stating  wherein  the  absurdity  consists. 
It  is  like  a man’s  cutting  off  his  legs,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  hopping  upon  crutches.  Noah’s  brief  answer 
would  be,  that  he  worked  to  have ; and  that  the  more  he  had, 
the  better.  The  wildest  enemy  of  machinery  would  never 
dream  of  executing  such  a principle  in  his  own  immediate  con- 
cerns ; or  of  taking  the  worse  instrument  when  he  might  take  the 
better,  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  having  more  to  do.  The  case, 
therefore,  does  not  present  a parallel  to  the  existing  question  on 
the  subject  of  machinery. 

Take,  then,  another  state  of  mankind,  as  for  instance  Abra- 
ham’s ; who  had  men-servants  and  women-servants,  and  a 
steward  to  look  after  them.  Now  if  the  steward  had  proposed. 
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that  the  men  should  be  set  to  dig  instead  of  plough,  and  the 
women  weave  cloth  with  their  fingers  instead  of  using  the  best 
piece  of  loom-machinery  the  country  was  acquainted  with,  and 
that  the  reason  for  all  this  was,  that  without  it  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  keeping  them  in  employment,-— the  answer  of  Abra- 
ham would  be  much  the  same  as  Noah’s,  but  with  the  addition, 
that  if  their  work  could  be  saved  in  one  way,  he  would  be  answer- 
able for  finding  them  work  in  some  other  ; — that  if  the  women 
could  make  two  pieces  of  cloth  instead  of  one,  his  wife  should 
wear  two  at  once,  or  else  wear  one  that  by  its  beauty  should 
take  as  much  making  as  two. 

But  if  the  steward  was  an  obstinate  person,  and 'had  an 
anti-machinery  maggot  in  his  head,  he  might  reply,  that  if  each 
servant  could  do  twice  as  much  as  before,  it  was  evident  only 
half  the  number  would  be  wanted,  and  therefore  half  must  be 
either  sold  to  the  Midianites,  or  left  to  perish  in  the  desert, 
which  would  be  very  hard  upon  the  individuals.  To  which  his 
master  would  reply,  that  if  the  gift  of  doing  double  work  should 
fall  on  all  of  them  at  once  as  from  the  clouds,  there  might  be 
some  possibility  of  a part  of  them  being  an  encumbrance  ; but  if 
there  was  any  thing  gradual  in  the  operation,  he,  the  master,  would 
be  answerable  for  work  springing  up  for  them  as  fast  as  they 
could  find  the  means  of  doing  it,  and  that  not  a hoof  should  be 
left  behind  in  consequence  of  improvements  in  the  method.  And 
if  the  master,  as  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  fond  of 
seeing  every  body  satisfied  about  him,  he  would  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  to  his  people  and  followers,  that  it  would 
be  hard  if  the  improvements  did  not  in  some  degree  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  every  one  of  them  ; — that  if  there  was  more  com 
by  ploughing  than  by  digging,  there  must  needs  be  better  feed- 
ing for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  little  ones  ; and  that  if 
cloth  was  easier  made  and  more  abundant,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  the  result  should  not  be  that  the  children  would 
come  by  three  shirts  a-year  instead  of  two.  There  would  be 
no  doubt  that  a principal  portion  of  the  advantage  would  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  rich  master  and  his  immediate  relatives  ; but 
it  would  also  be  certain,  that  the  servants  down  to  the  lowest 
would  be  better  and  not  worse  for  the  alteration,  and  that  they 
would  be  unreasonable  if  they  raised  a hue-and-cry  against  the 
change. 

This  then,  if  any  body  has  thought  worth  while  to  follow  it, 
appears  to  let  into  the  whole  secret  of  the  good  and  evil  of 
machinery.  It  is  a good  to  every  body,  working  classes  in- 
cluded, if  only  it  does  not  come  so  rapidly  as  to  throw  great 
masses  of  people  out  of  employment,  faster  "than  the  consequent 
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demand  for  hands  in  other  branches  can  take  them  up.  If 
the  community  in  general  by  dint  of  machinery  get  a piece 
of  cloth  for  SIX  shillings  instead  of  ten,  they  will  to  a certainty 
expend  the  four  shillings  in  something  else  that  they  would  not 
have  expended  it  in  before  ; — unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
will  throw  it  into  the  sea.  If  therefore  there  is  a diminution 
ot  employment  for  cloth-makers  to  the  amount  of  four  shillino-s 
(which  is  undeniably  the  case),  there  is  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  of  expenditure  on  some  other  arts  and  crafts  to  the 
same  amount.  But  if  other  arts  and  crafts  are  affected  in  a like 
manner  by  machinery,  each  of  these  throws  an  increase  of 
expenditure  on  some  others,  among  which  the  craft  of  cloth-mak- 
ing will  undoubtedly  have  a share.  And  if  wages  fall  when 
employment  is  diminished,  they  rise  when  it  is  increased, 
bo  that  provided  only  the  introduction  of  machinery  be  gradual 
and  general,  there  is  an  evident  tendency  towards  a balance  • 
and  though  nobody  can  say  that  the  balance  shall  be  so  com- 
plete  as  to  leave  every  thing  exactly  as  before,  it  is  plain  that 
the  hnal  alteration  is  the  difference  of  the  particular  alter- 
ations, and  not  the  sum.  But  all  this  time,  there  is  a clear 
gam  to  the  consumers  at  every  step,  of  the  whole  amount  of 
what  is  saved  in  each  instance  by  machinery, — or  what  in  the 
case  of  the  doth  was  represented  by  four  shillings.  So  that 
while  the  effects  upon  the  different  operatives,  in  respect  of 
their  quantity  of  employment,  go  on  balancing  and  counter- 
acting each  other,  and  are  in  the  end  next  to  none  at  all, — the 
gains  ot  the  consumers  (of  whom  the  operatives  make  part)  go 
mi  increasing  and  accumulating  by  every  particular  addition. 
Ur  to  turn  the  subject  the  other  side  up,  if  machinery  of  all 
kinds  in  all  places  could  be  annihilated  at  once  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  or  a thunderbolt,  the.  quantity.of  empioyment  for 
operatives  would  on  the  whole  be  just  what  it  is  now  ; but  the 
operatives  would  take  their  share,  with  every  body  else,  of  the 
consequences  of  cloth  being  made  with  fingers  instead  of  with  a 
loom,  lhat  is,  they  would  wear  just  so  much  cloth,  and  of 
such  quality,  as  could  be  made  with  fingers  by  the  exertion  of  the 
same  time  and  labour  which  make  what  they  now  wear  from 
the  loom ; and  the  same  in  other  things.  And  note  further 
that  this  includes  only  the  home  trade.  But  if  ever  foreio-n 
commerce  should  cease  to  be  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament 
then  there  must  be  taken  into  the  account  all  the  good  thino-s 
that  might  be  obtained  from  foreigners  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  machinery,  and  the  share  which  the  operatives  would 
have  m these  good  things  by  dint  of  the  increased  employment 
which  would  be  created  by  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods. 
VOL.  XIV, — Westminster  Review,  q 
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The  blunder  therefore  of  desiring  to  put  down  machinery,  is 
in  the  main  and  in  the  long  run  the  same  as  the  contemptible 
fallacy  of  restrictions  upon  trade,  which  is  pressed  upon  the 
operatives  by  the  supporters  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Ihe  apparent 
ffain  made  at  every  step  of  restriction  either  on  trade  or  on 
machinery,  is  balanced  by  an  equal  loss  to  some  other  portion 
of  the  industrious  classes  somewhere  else,  and  there  is  a clear 
unbalanced  loss  of  the  amount  in  question  to  the  consumers 
in  the  ao-greojate  besides.  But  the  operatives  are  to  be 
persuaded?  that  if  John,  Thomas,  Richard,  and  Henry,  get 
Lpence  each,  by  at  the  same  time  taking  twopence  out  of 
the  pocket  of  each  of  the  other  three,  John,  Ihomas,  Richard, 
and  Henry  make  a gain;  and  not  only  tins,  but  they  do 
so  if  John,  Thomas,  Richard  and  Henry  in  their  quality 
of  consumers,  lose  another  sixpence  among  them  every  time 
besides.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  system  that 
calls  itself  protection  to  trade.  It  is  a plan  to  set  every 
body  to  rob  the  rest,  and  count  the  plunder  as  a general 
crain.  The  subject,  as  relates  to  trade,  has  been  examined  at 
feno  th  in  a former  article*,  under  the  illustration  of  the  iiionkeys 
in  Exeter  Change  who  chose  to  feed  out  of  each  other  s pans  ; 
where  it  was  shSwn  that  the  land  monopoly  is  the  great  baboon 
of  all,  for  whose  benefit  the  lesser  apes  are  persuaded  to  aid  in 

keeping  up  the  fraud.  . . 1 1 • 

Machinery  then,  like  the  rain  of  heaven,  is  a present  blessing 
to  all  concerned,  provided  it  comes  down  by  drops,  and  not 
by  tons  together;  and  any  thing-  which  prevents  its  fiee 
and  expanded  operation,  has  an  effect  of  ? 

would  be  produced  if  the  ram  could  be  collected  into  water- 
spouts. It  remains  therefore  to  be  seen,  what  laws  and  human 
imtitutions  have  done  towards  securing  the  free  diffusion  of  the 
advantages  derivable  from  God’s  gift  ot  ingenuity  to  man.  And 
here  the  first  thing  apparent  in  our  own  country  is,  that  the 
aristocracy  have  made  a law,  that  no  use  shall  be  derived  from 
it  at  all.  They  have  determined  by  Act  ot  Parliament,  that 
men  may  invent  as  many  machines  as  they  think  proper,  but 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  sell  the  produce  ; or  whmh  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sel  for  what  is  wanted 
in  return.  The  whole  misery  about  machinery,— every  atom 
and  fragment  of  suffering,  alarm,  and  wretchedness  directly 
or  indire^’ctly  consequent  thereon,-are  the  pure  and  necessary 
i-esult  of  Hie  gross  fraud  and  half-witted  idiotic  cruelty  perpe- 
trated by  the  majority  of  the  landlords  upon  the  rest  of  their 
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S the  community.  The  compiler  of  this  is  a land- 

loid;  he  has  a qualification  for  a county ; but  he  is  not  such  a 
dolt  as  to  believe  that  he  is  gaming  by  the  profligacy  of  the 
Corn  Lavvs.  even  it  he  had  no  other  objection  to  the  fact  Like 

d dit  with  a stipulation,  that  they  should  be  raised  aoain  on 
the  removal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  All  rotten  sheep  are  his  to  nav 
for;  complaint  and  misery,  the  fit  consequencer of  cruelty  Ld 

r deTd  An  1 of  the  live  stock  and 

tlie  dead  And  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  to  strugple  with  the 

mipossibity  of  putting  his  children  into  any  callingley  can  1 ve 
by.  H.s  only  hope  is  that  what  ‘ Swing’  leaves  the  noo7 
rates  may  speedily  swallow  ; and  if  the  operation  be  but  quick 
^ result  may  be  some  comfort  for  his  posterity 
It  IS  a hard  case  that  there  should  be  no  hindering  men  fiom’ 
ruining  others  except  by  their  finding  out  that  they  have 

but"nrav^r^?l!''^^’' ® nothing  to  be  done 
but  pray  for  the  quickest  completion  of  the  process. 

It  will  probably  be  answered,  that  the  distress  just  now  is  in  the 
bf  hel^  districts ; and  how  can  it  be  shown  that  this  would 
be  helped  by  the  removal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? Easily  ; as  anrner- 

Wh  “IT  ^ Ijldidness  in  his  pocLt 

Vhen  the  quantity  of  food  procurable  is  limited  bv  law  and  the 

nnS^“u^^^  increased  till  it  presses  against  this'limit’  there  is 

itsel  Mo"  the  produced  must  extend 

itseit  to  the  agricultural  population  as  well  as  others  Onlv 

a given  quantity  of  agricultural  labourers  can  be  wanted  to  raise 
a given  quantity  of  corn,  and  therefore,  since  all  other  emnlov 
nients  are  equally  circumscribed,  the  increase  above  the  iiven 
quantity  must  be  starved  on  the  same  principle  that  puppies 
aie  drowned;  and  the  starved  puppies  are  what  the  landlords 

not  be  foodT"'  law  that  there  shall 

T n k ^ than  a certain  number,  and  therefore  the 

lest  shall  be  executed  as  superfluous.  But  if  this  is  to  be  the 
.ase  with  dogs  in  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  agricultural  breeds 

Ik  1^®  increased  by  (he  removal 

therefore  only  one  of  the^jugoleries  by 

ave  less.  It  might  not  give  instant  relief,  or  there  nii<rht  even 
especiaUrff^oonf  r'*T  T'  commencement  of  the°process, 
cu?rof  a hrokln  l""  n P'"f  P’^^l^ly  i Is  the  case  in  the 
removed  wifhn  i great  cause  of  evil  would  be 

S°  leftTo  d?e  't/  T!  »o  question  but  of  the  sufferer’s 
Dem^  left  to  die.  The  plea  therefore  is  one  of  those  subterfu<res 
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which  no  educated  man  puts  forward  with  a grave  countenance 
without  having  an  interest  in  its  success. 

But  to  the  less  educated  classes, — to  those  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  that  to  bolt  straight  forward 
is  not  always  the  way  to  get  out  of  the  bog, — it  is  quite  reason- 
able and  to  be  expected  that  the  assertion  that  the  miseries  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  come  by  the  Corn  Laws,  should  present 
considerable  difficulties  ; and  they  may  even  pronounce  it  at 
first  sight  ridiculous  and  absurd,  in  which  opinion  they  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  horse-laughs  of  those  among  their  betters 
who  are  driving  them  upon  destruction.  On  the  credit  there- 
fore of  some  good-will  shown  towards  the  suffering  classes 
here  and  elsewhere,  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  dis  • 
turbed  districts — the  men  who  are  marching  under  the 
banner  of  ‘ Swing,’  if  he  has  a banner — are  invited  to  sit  down 
under  the  first  convenient  hedge,  and  engage  the  best  reader  in 
their  company  to  explain  to  them  the  following  case.  Suppose 
then  a farmer, — or  a farmer’s  labourer,  for  they  are  both  in  the 
same  plight, — has  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  which  it  is  well 
known  is  about  the  number  that,  taking  one  with  another,  a 
married  couple  has.  And  suppose,  as  is  evidently  the  fact, 
that  there  are  a number  of  other  people  in  the  same  circum- 
stances in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  hope  and  wish  of  the 
parents  is,  that  the  sons  of  one  shall  marry  the  daughters  of 
another,  and  sit  down  in  some  honest  calling  to  maintain 
themselves  in  godliness  and  decency  as  their  fathers  did.  Now 
let  us  see,  what  chance  they  have  for  it.  Fifteen  years  ago 
came  the  Corn  Laws  ; in  other  words,  an  Act  to  prevent  the 
manufacturers  from  exchanging  their  work  for  corn  with 
foreigners.  And  the  farmers  and  farmer’s  labourers  crowed 
loud,  and  thought  it  was  a fine  thing  for  them ; — that  is,  fifteen 
years  ago  they  crowed,  but  do  they  crow  now  ? It  shall  be 
granted  that  when  this  unjust  restriction  on  the  manufacturers 
began,  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  man  whose  trade  it  was  to 
hold  the  plough.  The  quantity  of  land  which  was  to  grow  corn 
in  England  was  artificially  increased  ; and  this  made  more  farms 
to  let,  and  more  farmer’s  labourers  wanted  to  work  upon  them  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  easier  for  the  farmer  and  the  farmer’s  man 
to  find  employment  for  himself,  and  for  his  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  as  they  grew  up  upon  his  hands.  There  was 
increased  room  made  for  them  to  spread,  at  other  people’s 
expense  ; and  therefore  they  went  on  merrily,  and  spread  ac- 
cordingly. But  this  could  not  last  for  ever.  Allow  the  fact  to 
be,  that  one  fourth  more  land  in  England  was  brought  into 
cultivation  by  the  Corn  Laws,  It  is  plain  that  it  will  be  merry 
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times  for  ploughmen  while  they  are  breeding  up  to  this  marie  • 

consolation,  comfort,  or  advantage^  to  them 
that  they  are  now /ue  hundred  thousand  poor  staf  vino- devils’ 
instead  of  being  >„,•?  Or  is  it  any  corlifort  to  the"  Se; 
farmer  who  sees  himself  crushed  out  of  all  possibility  of  fiv^ 
hhood  by  the  competition  of  men  for  farms,  that  the^e  are  tei^ 
them  to  bid  against  each  other  instead  of  eight?  Impress 
heref^ore  on  yourselves,  you  whole  regiment  of  Swing,  that  if 

!ll  a f'^aud  upon  other  people,  they  were  like 

all  other  frauds,  of  short-lived  advantage  to  the  Lner  •’ and 
that  you  are  now  come  to  the  time  when,  unless  you  can  live 
upon  the  meat  and  drink  of  fifteen  years  ago  the  ioJuei  v t l .f 
ducted  the  plan  has  at  all  eventslna  yfa  no  St  v 

It  may  have  done  to  any  body  else.  u,  wudievei 

But  you  will  say,-and  it’s  all  right,— that  this  has  nnlv 
proved,  that  you  are  where  you  would  haU  been  befor.  aS 

1 ® "“'y  be  thankful  for  what  you  have  had 

S'  “ ' bit  ‘0  follow.’  See  how 

fte  case  would  have  stood  with  you,  if  there  had  never  been 

bundr^ed  t^o^sa^nd;  fa'lr  a'nd  SeSSbourerl^tS^e  IS 

been  fou'r  hrdr^T  rtoSS'^ryS  dS  ™u7J^Se' 
farmers  and  farmer's  labourers;  Ld  the  Test  would  hf" 
been  somewhere  else.  And  what  is  more,  they  would  have 
been  hving  merrily  somewhere  else,  and  eveW  boL  ,TOuld  £le 
been  merry,  and  you  would  have  been  merry  tL  for  h i 
nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  finding  erapJvment’  fm 
two  sons  and  two  daiurfitL  either  in  ^ ^ ‘ 

inan,M„g  ete,  which  Jrites 'you  up  !n  heari\Z“" 

another.  If  two  thirds  of  the  farmers  sons  could  o-et  comfortable 
Situations  although  not  farmers  it  nnodc  comtoitable 

would™  conipetition™amm™°L’iS 

would  speedily  dimmish,  and  farming  become  a good  tmde 

N^ifo'f  yZ  w L".  iiZth't 

wet^”'VeTb^™''  be  nothing  but  wha7  thU^^arents 

ws  set"u^;  if:httieX;,*™o?  a™refg:t:d^x  r ^ 

the  employment  of  the  merchant  that  buys  his  por/at  cSs™ 
mas  , or  have  his  daughters  married  to  his  naghbours  sous 
as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  any  of  those  clllinos  The 

on  “son  upon  the^r  b landlord’s  influence  established 

one  son  upon  the  high  stool  m a merchant’s  counting-house  • 
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for  there  were  merchants  in  those  days, — it  was  before  the  land- 
lords had  spoilt  all  by  their  selfish  tyranny.  All  these  trades 
and  callings, — that  is  to  say,  every  branch  of  manufactures  and 
commerce, — would  have  been  brisk  and  flourishing.  Our  sailors 
would  have  been  ‘ rampaging’  over  the  world  ; and  now  they  are 
dying  in  the  streets,  because  the  merchants  have  nothing  to 
carry  or  bring  home,  and  Indiamen  flog  them  beyond  endurance. 
An  industrious  man  miglit  have  lived  by  his  industry,  though 
not  perhaps  in  one  given  calling  that  should  be  fixed  upon. 
It  used  to  be  so;  and  would  have  been  so  still,  if  England 
could  have  held  her  own  against  the  invasion  of  the  squirearchy. 
And  to  this  we  must  come  back  ; or  else  go  on  in  the  present 
miserable  state  of  things  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  question  then  is,  how  we  are  to  come  back.  And  here 
it  may  be  agreed,  that  the  change  must  not  be  all  at  once,  for 
then  it  would  create  pressure  on  the  agricultural  labourers  faster 
than  the  openings  made  in  other  ways  could  take  it  otF.  And 
heaven  knows  that  the  agricultural  labourers,  like  all  other 
labourers,  are  miserable  enough.  Nobody  wants  to  diminish  the 
sufferings  of  others  by  increasing  theirs;  but  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  burthen  of  misery,  which  is  breaking  every  body’s  back 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  who  never  work  at  all.  There- 
fore, as  said  before,  it  must  be  done  gently.  Nobody,  for 
instance,  could  complain,  if  the  mischief  was  as  long  in 
taking  off  as  it  was  in  laying  on  ; and  this,  or  something  like 
it,  would  be  done  by  taking  off  a shilling  a year  from  all  the 
rates  on  foreign  corn  till  they  were  gone.  But  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show,  that  a quicker  course  than  this  would  be  for  the 
general  good  ; though  this  would  be  better  than  nothing,  and  is 
the  very  least  that  nren  in  their  senses  should  think  of  agreeing 
to  accept.  Get  the  mischief  into  a way  of  being  ended  some 
time,  and  then  take  all  other  methods  in  aid  that  ingenuity  can 
devise  ; but  do  not  let  the  man  lie  perishing  with  his  broken 
leg  without  thinking  of  having  it  set,  and  cry  “O  lord! 
O lord ! why  that  would  be  a six  weeks  business  at  the 
least.” 

Once  more  then,  the  ‘ deluded  follow'ers  of  Swing’  as  the 
newspapers  call  them,  are  begged  to  sit  down  and  give 
their  serious  attention  to  the  assurance  here  given  them,  that 
however  unlikely  it  may  at  first  appear,  the  Corn  Laws 
are  the  origin,  cause,  and  maintenance,  of  their  present  suffer- 
ings, and  that  they  have  only  to  chuse  between  going  on  as  they 
are  for  ever,  or  joining  with  the  I'est  of  their  countrymen  in  a 
demand  for  the  total  removal  by  the  quickest  method  that 
prudence  shall  direct.  It  is  not  expected  that  they  should  find 
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this  out  at  once  ; a.ny  more  than  men  who  have  vastly  oreater 
opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge  have  found  things  out  at 
once.  But  what  is  requested  of  them  is,  that  they  will  think 
of  it,  that  they  will  attend  to  it,  that  they  will  turn  it  over  in 
their  minds,  and  see  if  it  may  not  after  all  come  under  the 
proverb,  that  what  looks  the  longest  way  about,  is  sometimes 
the  nearest  way  home.  Let  them  take  it  to  the  schoolmaster 
let  them  discuss  it  at  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  let  it  be  inquired 
into  on  Sundays  at  the  bakehouse  and  in  the  church  porch. 
And  above  all  things  get  it  to  the  little  farmers  and  the  o-reat  • 
let  nobody  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  it  is  a question  in 
which  only  the  paupers  are  concerned.  A trial  has  been  made 
of  robbery,  and  it  has  only  brought  the  farmers  and  farmer’s 
labourers  into  a state  of  indescribable  misery  ; would  it  not  be 
wise  to  try  honesty,  and  see  if  it  may  not  lead  to  better  thino-s"? 
Was  there  ever  a piece  of  dishonesty  yet,  that  by  God’s  just 
judgment  did  not  in  some  way  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  inventors 
in  the  end  ? Make  up  your  minds  upon  this  point.  See  your 
way  clearly  through  the  wretched  deception  by  which  the  land- 
ords  have  attempted  to  raise  their  own  rents  and  send  uou  to 
the  poor-house.  Burn  no  more  haystacks,  but  join  heartily  with 
your  countrymen  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  a leeal 
demand  for  the  removal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  have  ground 
you  all  to  the  dust  together  ; and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see 
what  sort  of  people  will  be  ready  to  take  your  part.  Foreign 
trade  has  been  prohibited  ; call  for  its  being  opened.  You  are 
starving  as  it  is  ; try  whether  you  will  be  starved  twice  over 
by  the  country’s  having  foreign  trade.  Make  some  inquiry 
too,  into  the  sort  of  men  who  recommend  this  to  you.  Ask  if 
they  have  any  interest  in  deceiving  you ; or  if  they  ever  tried 
to  deceive  any  body,  whether  they  had  an  interest  or  not. 
Inquire  too,  whether  they  are  inferior  in  education,  or  in  the 
nabit  of  finding  out  the  reason  of  one  thing  from  anotlier  thine' 
to  those  who  take  the  other  side.  And  if  they  are  not,  then  let 
them  have  at  least  a hearing,  and  such  confidence  afterwards  as 
you  shaiJ  tlnnk  that  they  deserve, 

^ This  is  what  may  be  said  to  the  suffering  classes.  If  there 
is  any  need  to  defend  the  saying  it,  the  defence  will  not  be  far  to 
seek.  When  men  from  some  cause,  no  matter  what,  find  them- 
selves at  sea  in  the  same  bottom,  and  some  urgent  peril 
begins  to  press  on  the  floating  community  ; tliere  are  two 
courses  for  every  man  to  take,  who  has  ever  pretended  to  addict 
himself  to  the  study  of  sea-borne  business.  One  is  to  go 
below ; and,  if  the  danger  be  very  pressing,  to  go  to  bed. 
Ihe  other  IS,  to  stand  the  peril  out,  quailing  before  no  man’s 
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fears,  crouching  before  no  man’s  folly,  rising  in  loudness  in 
support  of  reason  in  proportion  as  others  may  try  to  put  it 
down,  and  braving  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  make  the  land  in 
a whale’s  belly,  sooner  than  yield  an  inch  to  the  knavish  lubbers 
that  have  brought  us  into  the  scrape.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  that 
new  allies  proceed  to  join  the  little  company,  who  having  leisure 
and  education,  are  too  proud  to  turn  them  against  the  public 
interests,  and  too  wise  to  use  them  against  their  own.  Not 
that  the  coincidence  may  be  perfect ; or  the  agreement  so  com- 
plete, as  not  to  leave  room  for  friendly  dispute  in  better  times. 
But  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  pulling  at  the  same  rope,  till  at  all 
events  the  ship’s  head  is  laid  the  right  way,  and  something  like 
a course  is  steering  for  bringing  her  into  port. 

Suppose  now,  the  peril  were,  a failure  of  provisions  ; and 
there  the  gallant  ship  was  laid, — hove  to,  as  the  sea  monsters 
call  it, — with  the  crew,  that  is  to  say  the  vulgar  hawlers,  dying 
about  the  decks,  and  here  and  there  a portly  person  engaged  in 
calculating  how  many  pieces  a biscuit  could  be  broken  into,  and 
whether  the  captain’s  fowls  could  be  reduced  to  five  quarts  of 
water  in  the  place  of  six.  Imagine  such  a scene,  and  estimate 
the  boldness  of  the  individual  who  should  maintain,  that 
all  this  might  be  well  as  an  accessory,  but  the  first  thing  was 
to  turn  the  head  towards  some  place  where  provisions  grew  ; 
and  that  no  plea  of  the  urgency  of  earlier  relief,  could  atone 
for  the  procrastination  of  this  only  final  chance  of  safety.  Nor 
would  the  case  be  altered,  even  though  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  suffering  would  be  temporarily  increased  by  the  efforts 
necessary  for  the  process  of  deliverance.  It  has  not  pleased 
heaven  to  make  remedies  always  luxuries,  more  particularly 
where  the  evils  endured  have  been  the  consequences  of  men’s 
own  misconduct.  When  the  community  has  allowed  itself  so 
long  to  drift  down  the  stream  of  folly,  for  the  sake  of  the  paltry 
baits  held  out  to  individual  cupidity,  it  has  no  right  to  expect 
that  the  way  back  should  be  as  easy  as  the  going,  and  may 
thank  its  stars  if  ever  it  finds  itself  on  safe  ground  again,  either 
with  or  without  the  salvation  of  the  individuals  that  led  it  into 
the  mischief. 

There  is  no  use  in  keeping  back  the  truth.  A particular 
class,  the  landed  interest  as  they  rejoice  to  style  themselves,  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  community  that  nothing  could  go 
well  unless  they  had  their  way.  How  much  of  this  was  self- 
deception,  heaven  only  knows  ; but  if  they  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing fools  of  other  people,  there  is  no  known  reason  w’hy  to  a 
certain  extent  they  should  not  have  succeeded  in  the  same  way 
with  themselves.  At  all  events  they  had  their  way  j and  the 
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first  thing  they  did,  was  to  prohibit  the  exchange  of  the  poor 
man’s  industry  for  bread.  Whether  the  manufacturers,  if  they 
had  haply  got  the  upper  hand  instead,  would  have  laid  a tax  on 
home-grown  corn,  by  way  of  increasing  the  quantity  that 
should  be  bought  with  their  goods  from  abroad,  is  what  there 
has  not  been  opportunity  to  try ; but  if  they  had,  it  would 
not  have  been  one  whit  a more  outrageous  and  barefaced  wrong, 
a more  wanton  and  reckless  abuse  of  power,  or  a fouler  and 
more  degrading  violence  for  a civilized  society  to  submit  to.  If 
men  under  such  an  exertion  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  had  risen  in  masses  and  been  put  down 
by  the  sword  and  the  executioner,  it  might  be  true  enough  that 
this  evil  was  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  for  that  very 
reason  there  would  be  two  evils  instead  of  one  to  be  reckoned 
for  with  the  manufacturers  whenever  the  day  of  justice  should 
arrive.  There  would  be  no  use  in  tampering  with  such  a rank 
oppression.  It  would  be  an  ill  which  those  who  were  given  to 
bear,  would  bear  ; and  those  who  were  not,  would  not ; and  the 
end  would  be,  either  the  timely  retreat  of  the  plunderers  of 
society,  or  a waiting  till  public  indignation  had  risen  high 
enough  to  drive  them  from  their  hold. 

And  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  humanity  was  sufiering  under 
such  an  infliction  from  the  manufacturers,  the  efforts  by  which 
it  was  put  down  would  all  be  directed  by  the  purest  reasoning 
and  the  most  exact  statistics.  The  buccaneers  of  the  society 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  take  what  might  befall  them. 
I'liere  would  be  no  use  in  their  crying  out,  that  this  starving 
wretch  was  out  of  the  line  of  political  economy,  and  that  other 
was  a bad  practical  philosopher.  All  these  errors  would  be 
trifling  peccadilloes,  compared  with  the  grand  stalking  wrong, 
that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  or  ill  directed  resistance  of 
the  community.  Nothing  can  be  more  eminently  typical  of 
passive  moderation,  joined  to  considerable  powers  both  of  offence 
and  defence,  than  a drove  of  oxen  under  the  guidance  of 
humanity  and  wisdom  ; but  let  them  be  once  goaded  into  mad- 
ness by  the  feeling  of  intolerable  suffering,  and  it  is  no  excuse 
for  the  authors  of  the  mischief,  that  they  will  stick  a peer  of 
parliament  as  soon  as  the  basest  of  their  persecutors.  The 
ignorant  and  the  poor, — those  who  are  ignorant  because  they 
are  poor,  and  poor  because  they  are  ignorant,  and  whom  laws 
have  been  passed  to  make  both  one  and  the  other, — cannot  be 
expected  to  reason  like  doctors  in  divinity,  while  suffering 
under  evils  the  smallest  of  which  would  fill  a gazette  if  it  could 
by  possibility  happen  to  the  authors  of  their  pain  ; — evils  as 
distinctly  referable  in  all  their  branches  to  the  voluntary  and 
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determined  acts  of  those  who  are  the  causes  of  their  infliction,  as 
the  sounds  of  a musical  instrument  are  to  the  striking  of  the 
keys  ; — evils  which  they  have  been  told  over  and  over,  and  will 
be  told  again  tomorrow,  and  the  day  after  that,  exist  simply 
because  their  betters  would  have  it  so,  and  because  the  por- 
tions of  the  higher  classes  who  think  they  gain  by  wrong  are 
more  numerous,  united,  and  active  than  those  of  the  same 
classes  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  it.  It  is  no  secret ; 
the  members  of  the  existing  government  avowedly  hold  office 
by  the  confession  of  the  necessity  for  reform  ; and  never  in 
the  history  of  mankind  was  reform  so  necessary,  as  in  a 
country  whose  commercial  policy  is  one  continuous  fraud 
upon  the  industrious  classes,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
trade  and  calling  it  is  to  live  without  W'orking.  If  the  labour- 
ing man  eats  bread,  a payment  is  to  be  made  for  the  rnainte- 
nalice  of  one  portion  of  the  aristocracy,— there’s  no  mistake, 
there  can  be  no  mistake, — the  aristocracy  ; though  the  receivers 
themselves  are  losing  more  at  one  end  than  they  are  gaining  at  the 
other,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  who  are  born  to  the 
right  of  providing  for  their  children  out  of  the  public  purse.  If  he 
aspires  to  tea,  he  must  pay  for  the  support  of  another  portion 
somewhere  else  5 and  if  he  dreams  of  sugar,  he  must  keep 
another;  and  to  crown  all,  if  liberation  from  any  of  these 
abuses  is  demanded  for  him,  he  is  told  plainly  that  there  shall 
be  no  remission  of  the  abuse  unless  he  buys  it  at  full  value  from 
the  holder.  He  is  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  mule,  who  is  to  be 
saddled  with  every  ‘splendid  lazzarone'  that  finds  himself  too 
lazy  to  walk.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  is  to  abstain  from  his 
rich  neighbour’s  property,  and  even  to  defend  it  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life  when  called  upon  ; but  this  property  is  to  be  held  im- 
perfect and  but  half  conducive  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  owner, 
unless  it  can  be  employed  to  double  itself  out  of  the  basket  of 
the  poor.  If  the  world’s  history  were  looked  through,  there 
would  not— with  the  single  exception  of  negro  slavery — be 
found  so  glaring  and  huge  an  instance  of  the  abuse  of  power 
and  the  general  misery  consequent  on  giving  one  selfish  class 
the  right  of  legislation  for  the  rest,  as  is  presented  by  the 
commercial  policy  of  this  most  ill-used  country. 

The  puritans  were  fond  of  speculating,  on  what  a man 
in  their  place  of  torment  would  do  and  say,  if  an  offer  were 
made  to  give  him  one  more  trial  in  the  present  world.  All 
perdition  comes,  by  not  thinking  of  this  in  time.  If  Napoleon 
could  have  re-enacted  the  hundred  days,  what  a different  con- 
clusion would  certainly  have  been  come  to.  If  the  French 
er-ministers  could  commence  where  Napoleon  left  them,  hotv 
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carefully  would  they  turn  their  path  from  leading  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg. And  when  their  successors  shall  have  caused  revolu- 
tion, with  the  cession  of  twice  as  much  as  would  have  satisfied 
if  given,  how  willingly  would  they  retrace  their  steps,  if  gods  or 
men  would  give  the  faculty.  So  if  a whig  ministry  could  begin 
again  where  it  stands  at  present,  six  months  after  a w'helm- 
ing  revolution  has  been  brought  on, how  carefully  would  it  eschew 
the  debility,  the  tergiversation,  which  induced  the  mischief. 
All  revolutions  come  by  there  being  nobody  who  had  sense  to 
join  the  people,  and  give  them  half  of  what  was  the  next  day 
taken  by  violence.  Does  the  English  ministry  believe,  that  the 
people  will  not  have  something  in  the  end  ? And  does  it  think 
that  what  would  have  satisfied  them  in  November,  will 
satisfy  them  in  March  ? Or,  perchance,  does  it  wish  to  wait  for 
a few  more  apparitions  of  the  Sibyl  with  her  books  ? The 
inference  drawn  by  the  people  will  only  be,  that  the  ministry  is 
lying  by  to  measure  forces,  and  that  consequently  what  they  finally 
obtain,  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  energy  with  which  they 
make  their  feelings  known.  It  is  as  true  under  one  adminis- 
tration as  under  another,  that  ‘ Never  by  any  other  means  than 
the  making  the  ruling  few  uneasy,  can  the  oppressed  many 
obtain  a particle  of  relief’*  If  there  was  a disposition  to  make 
an  exception  in  the  present  case,  it  has  been  much  enfeebled  by 
procrastination.  The  people  are  intreated  every  where,  to  spare 
noeftbrt,  omit  no  exertion,  which  may  make  the  Whigs  ‘uneasy  ’ 
at  the  prospect  of  swerving  from  their  promises. 

The  conductors  of  the  present  work  have  of  necessity  a certain 
number  of  friends,  who  will  demand  to  see  their  statement  of  the 
points  on  w'hich  the  community  ought  to  stand,  as  the  im- 
moveable conditions  of  any  confidence  in,  or  support  to,  the  pre- 
sent ministers.  First,  then,  the  immediate  removal  of  the  Six  Acts  ; 
and,  either  at  once  or  by  a small  number  of  definite  gradations, 
of  all  the  taxes  affecting  newspapers  and  advertisements.  If 
any  vested  interests  present  themselves  in  opposition,  let  them 
be  told  to  thank  heaven  for  having  gone  on  so  long  in 
their  iniquity,  and  to  content  themselves  with  at  all  events 
the  smallest  portion  of  gradation  and  delay.  Let  the  pitiful 
amount  received  by  the  revenue  from  the  w'long,  be  laid  on  any 
thing  that  can  be  seen,  or  felt,  or  heard,  or  toasted,  or  smelt. 
Let  it  be  laid  on  our  heads  or  on  oirr  heels,  or  on  any  thing  that 
is  between.  But  let  us  be  rid  of  the  gross  scandal  and  open 
shame,  of  paying  a tax  for  being  blindfolded,  in  order  to  be 
afterwards  led  by  the  nose  where  the  bear-leaders  may  please. 
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Let  it  be  stated  without  passion  or  animosity,  but  with  the  decision 
of  men  who  rest  on  a geometrical  proposition,  that  an  admi- 
nistration which  begins  by  representing  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing the  communication  of  men’s  thoughts  and  wants,  is  one 
that  may  be  submitted  to,  but  never  treated  with.  Secondly,  a 
substantial  alteration  in  the  arrangement  and  extent  of  the 
elective  franchise,  with  the  protection  of  the  Ballot  to  its 
general  exercise.  Thirdly,  the  contemporaneous  removal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  and  of  the  pretended  protections  given  to  manu- 
factures in  return,  by  any  gradations  that  shall  assign  a period 
for  their  entire  termination;  and  the  maintaining  of  the  revenue, 
if  necessary,  by  a tax  on  property,  with  a just  scale  of  rates 
increasing  with  the  magnitude  of  the  amount.  In  other  words, 
let  there  be  a tax  that  shall  be  paid  once,  even  though  accom- 
panied with  some  unpleasantnesses  in  the  collection  ; and  not  a 
tax  that  shall  be  paid  ten  times  over  in  its  consequences,  in 
order  that  a certain  number  of  individuals  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  thinking  they  jockey  each  other  in  the  shares.  These  points 
are  what  the  Sibyl  is  advised  to  stand  on  now ; and  there  are 
as  many  more,  ready  to  be  added,  if  she  is  obliged  to  call  again. 

Of  the  publications  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  the  first  is 
from  a quarter  in  which  the  science  of  Political  Economy— 
which  is  in  truth  only  the  science  of  not  being  cheated  by  our 
betters — is  under  obligations  for  an  introduction  to  academical 
rank  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  would  be  affectation,  not 
to  own  the  satisfaction  felt  at  the  close  accordance  between  the 
contents  of  the  Three  Lectures,  and  the  conclusions  derived 
from  a separate  course  of  study  as  conducted  in  great  part  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review.  Of  the  Lectures  themselves,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  anything  so  brief,  as  that  tlrey  correspond  to  the 
Three  Lectures  on  the  Mercantile  Theory  of  Wealth  from  the 
same  quarter,  which  have  been  characterized  as  ‘ the  ablest  and 
most  entertaining  publication  on  a question  of  political  economy, 
that  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.’  References 
in  support  of  this  character  may  be  made  to  the  cork-screw  maker 
in  page  47, — to  the  laced  coats  of  our  ancestors  in  page  53, — 
and  to  the  impossibility  of  a man’s  income  not  being  spent,  in 
page  54.  This  last  is  interesting,  as  it  bears  on  the  newest  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  the  late  French  dynasty,  by  the  refusal  of 
its  partisans  to  spend  their  incomes.  ‘ Quficunque  via  data, 
every  man  must  spend  his  income  {should  there  not  have  been 
added,  or  leave  it  for  somebody  else  to  spend  ?]  ; and  the  less  he 
spends  on  himself,  the  more  remains  for  the  rest  of  the  world.’ 

On  part  of  Mr.  M’Culloch’s  celebrated  examination,  it  is 
remarked, 
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‘ This  reasoning  assumes  that  the  landlord,  while  resident  in  Ireland, 
himself  personally  devours  all  the  cattle  produced  on  his  estates ; for  in 
no  other  supposition  can  there  be  the  very  same  amount  of  commodities 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  to  subsist  upon,  whether  their  cattle  are 
retained  in  Ireland  or  exported.’ — p.  27. 

Without  inquiring  whose  arguments  might  be  contradicted  by 
it,  is  not  the  real  solution,  that  the  cattle  are  bred  because  they 
can  be  exported,  and  would  not  be  bred,  or  not  to  the  same  e.\- 
tent,  if  they  could  not  ? 

In  the  last  page  will  be  found  the  exposure  of  the  fallacy, 
much  wrought  on  at  the  present  moment,  that  it  would  be  a 
burthen  on  the  country  (o  disband  soldiers,  and  a relief  to  take 
on  more.  Just  as  if  the  money  saved  by  the  disbandment, 
would  not  be  employed  in  finding  support  for  as  many  people 
somewhere  else  ; and  the  opposite. 

« The  Preface  is  the  only  part  on  which  any  serious  alteration 
can  be  suggested.  It  is  completely  true,  that  ‘ the  rate  of 
wages  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
labourers,  compared  with  the  number  of  labourers  to  be  maintained,’ 
The  rate,  therefore,  may  manifestly  be  affected  at  two  different 
ends  ; one  by  increasing  or  diminishing  ‘ the  extent  of  the  fund,’ 
and  the  other  by  increasing  or  diminishing  ‘ the  number  of 
labourers.’  The  Corn  Laws  are  the  great  engine  by  which  ' the 
fund  ’ is  voluntarily  and  artificially  diminished  ; and  the  objection 
to  the  Preface  is,  that,  though  it  does  not  overlook  the  Corn 
Laws  altogether,  it  does  not  put  them  into  their  due  place.  For 
instance,  there  is  room  for  voting  a point-blank  amendment  on 
the  proposition  that 

‘ The  principal  cause  of  the  calamities  that  we  are  witnessing,  has 
been  the  disturbance  which  the  Poor  Laws,  as  at  present  administered 
in  the  South  of  England,  have  created  in  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  important  of  all  political  relations,  the  relation  between  the 
employer  and  the  labourer.’ — p.  vi. 

The  principal  cause  is  not  in  the  Poor  Laws,  but  the  Corn 
Laws.  If — to  borrow  from  an  illustration  formerly  employed* — 
a number  of  rats  were  caged  up  and  supplied  with  a limited 
quantity  of  food,  and  encouraged  to  multiply  till  they  starved 
each  other  by  the  subdivision  of  the  allowance  ; a disturbance  in 
the  mode  of  feeding, — in  the  poor  laws  of  the  rat  community,— 
might  be  the  proximate  cause  of  a tremendous  uproar;  but  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that  the  other,  the  shutting  up,  was  the 
primary  cause,  and  the  cause  on  the  removal  of  which  the 
cessation  of  the  evil  would  entirely  depend.  The  greatest  objec- 
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tion  is  therefore  to  be  felt  to  the  substitution  of  any  palliatives  for 
the  removal  of  the  primary  cause.  Let  the  primary  cause  be 
removed,  or  put  in  a course  of  gradual  but  certain  extinction, 
and  then  palliate  by  as  many  ways  as  can  be  devised  ; but 
till  this  is  done,  all  palliatives  lie  under  the  predicament  of 
tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  leading  evil. 

The  palliative  proposed  at  present,  is  to  colonize;  in  other 
words,  to  force  the  people  of  England  to  breed,  as  is  done  by  the 
negroes  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  for  exportation.  To 
which  the  direct  answer  is,  that  nobody  has  a right  to  make 
laws  which  shall  force  the  people  of  England  to  transport  them^ 
selves.  They  love  their  own  country  ; and  will  not  have  it  made 
uninhabitable,  to  please  the  aristocracy.  The  plan  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  is  this  ; that  England  shall  have  no  more  corn  than 
they  shall  sell,  and  then  the  competition  for  it  will  ensure  high 
prices  ; but  to  diminish  the  danger  of  resistance  that  might 
ensue,  the  people  shall  be  taxed  to  pay  for  sending  one  another 
abroad.  The  transportation  is  to  be  the  landlords  valve; 
which  shall  prevent  the  machine  from  blowing  up,  but 
leave  the  owners  as  much  pressure  as  without  danger  can  be 
enjoyed.  They  will  be  content  without  all  the  pressure,  be- 
cause it  is  too  dangerous  ; but  they  will  have  as  much  as  with 
safety  can  be  left.  They  have  taken  all  they  dare  from  the 
people  by  the  Corn  Laws ; and  now  they  come  forward  to  say 
they  want  twelve  jnilUom  more,  to  pay  for  carrying  them  into 
transportation.  They  have  made  the  country  untenable;  and 
now  they  want  to  tax  the  inhabitants,  to  carry  them  away.  The 
English  might  be  happy  and  increasing  at  home  ; but  it  suits 
an  overbearing  order  tliat  they  shall  neither  be  happy  nor  in- 
creasing, and  therefore  they  must  pay  twelve  millions  for  being 
carried  abroad.  This  ])lan  of  Emigration,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
preceded  by  an  arrangement  for  the  extinction  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
is  a thing  to  be  resisted  a Poutrauce, — which  means  with  tooth 
and  nail.  If  once  the  people  of  England  submit  to  it,  they  will 
be  the  landlords  breeding  cattle  For  ever  and  for  ever.  The 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  may  give  up  all  hope  of 
breaking  their  chains  ; and  the  country  at  large  will  settle  down 
into  one  mass  of  slavery  under  the  owners  of  the  soil,  hopeless 
because  modified,  and  interminable  because  the  oppressors  have 
had  the  cunning  to . provide  for  the  escape  of  what  they  would 
be  unable  to  control. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  not  to  impress  upon  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  the  importance  of 
seizing  the  opportunity  when  their  oppressors  are  embarrassed 
with  the  consequences  of  their  oppression  in  the  South,  to 
come  forward  with  united  voices  for  the  removal  of  the  great 
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national  wrong.  No  man  of  common  sense  says.  Because  my 
enemy  has  his  hands  full,  therefore  I will  wait  till  they  are 
empty.  No  man  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  attends  to 
the  puling  representations  of  a plunderer,  that  it  would  be  un- 
pleasant to  him  to  be  pressed  just  now,  and  therefore  he  hopes 
his  pursuers  will  stay  till  it  is  more  convenient  to  him.  The 
master  manufacturers  are  perfectly  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  rights  of  property,  and  maintaining  men  in  the  power  of 
taking  other  people’s  property.  The  operatives  also,  instead 
of  squabbling,  like  the  rats,  for  wages  which  the  masters  are 
prevented  by  law  from  being  able  to  give,  will  join  the  universal 
cry  of  ‘ We  will  not  keep  the  landed  aristocracy.’  How  is  a 
master  to  pay  w’ages,  if  the  landed  aristocracy  make  a law 
against  the  goods  being  exchanged  for  what  is  wanted  in 
return?  The  landlords  are  aware  of  their  danger,  and  will 
undoubtedly  push  the  Emigration  scheme  with  all  their  might. 
And  if  they  succeed,  they  will  have 

' Slipt  the  slave’s  collar  on,  and  snapt  the  lock.’ 

The  Correspondence  and  letters  connected  with  the  London 
Mechanics  Institution,  are  open  to  the  same  objection  of  sub- 
stituting the  proximate  cause  of  the  evil  for  the  primary.  They 
all  dwell  upon  the  means  of  diminishing  the  numbers  in  the 
cage,  without  adverting  to  the  simple  Act  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  rats  are  caged  at  all.  Thus  when  the  President 
states  that  ‘ Excess  of  population,  absolute  and  relative,  is 
the  occasion  of  our  recent  and  immediate  oppression,’  he  states 
what  is  irresistible  and  true.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  say 
‘ fii  excess  the  result  of  peace/  he  should  have  said  ‘of  the 
Corn  Laws  which  followed  upon  the  peace.’  The  multitude, 
the  rank  and  file,  of  the  London  Mechanics  Institution  are 
begged  to  sift  this  difference.  It  certainly  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  a mass  of  well-meaning  Mechanics  in  Southampton  Build- 
ings should  have  unanimously  come  to  a determination  ‘ that 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  natural  and  unforced  means  of 
profitably  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  United  King- 
dom to  such  an  extent  as  to  absorb  the  existing  redundancy  of 
the  supply  of  labour,’ — and  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the 
landlords  have  prohibited  labour  from  being  exchanged  for  the 
only  things  for  which  there  is  a demand. 

Taxes,  as  they  affect  the  labouring  classes,  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  will  be  ultimately  shifted  upon  the  employers, 
and  which  therefore  produce  only  a temporary  operation  on  the 
labourers,  172!.  during  the  time  in  which  the  shift  is  taking  place, 
-—and  those  which  act,  and  are  intended  to  act,  as  a pro- 
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hibition  upon  the  exchange  of  labour  in  certain  quarters  where 
it  would  otherwise  he  effected.  An  instance  of  the  first  may 
be  the  tax  on  malt ; which  will  be  a good  to  the  labourers,  only 
till  their  employers  can  find  opportunity  to  screw  them  out  of 
the  amount  by  the  reduction  of  their  wages.  It  is  not  affirmed 
that  this  is  not  a good, — but  that  it  is  a fleeting  good,  and  one 
of  which  the  whole  amount  is  never  great.  To  represent  it 
therefore  as  a great  good  to  the  labouring  classes,  would  be  a 
fraud  ; and  if  the  labouring  classes  have  been  led  to  accept  it 
as  a great  good,  they  have  been  deceived.  Two  years  might 
perhaps  be  stated  as  the  limit  during  which  its  operation  may 
be  sensible ; — on  the  principle  that  in  the  variations  consequent 
on  one  revolution  of  the  seasons,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
advantage  to  the  labourers  will  be  in  some  shape  or  other 
screwed  out  of  their  wages,  and  that  any  thing  that  may  be 
left  the  first  year  will  be  clean  swept  away  in  another.  Of  the 
other  kind  of  taxes,  the  Corn  Laws  and  other  restrictions  upon 
foreign  trade  are  instances  ; and  these  fall  on  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  same  way  that  the  cage  falls  on  the  rats,  and 
produce  on  them  an  effect  whose  magnitude  exceeds  beyond  all 
proportion  the  positive  amount  of  the  taxation.  The  Resolutions 
therefore  of  the  Mechanics  are  true  of  one  species  of  taxation, 
and  not  the  other. 

Last  in  the  course  of  examination,  comes  the  History  of 
‘ Swing  an  ominous  name  at  this  moment,  though  there  was 
a time,  the  auto-biographer  declares,  when  the  Miss  and  Master 
Swings  went  to  church  with  their  hair  pleasingly  combed, 
like  the  family  of  any  prime  minister.  The  Life  and  History  of 
Swing  is  a novel  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore’s  Cheap 
Repository  ; and  like  its  predecessors,  it  is  sometimes  deficient 
in  attention  to  probabilities,  and  accumulates  on  the  head  of  the 
hero  a greater  number  of  remarkable  events  than  ordinarily  fall 
to  the  share  of  an  individual.  But  something  of  this  kind 
appears  to  be  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a hero  ; for  he 
could  hardly  be  a hero,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  told  but 
what  was  common  to  mankind.  The  present  hero  was  born  of 
a small  farmer,  on  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  became  minister 
of  England  ; which  makes  his  age  about  forty-seven.  He  was 
intended  for  college,  but  his  elder  brother  dying,  he  took  to  his 
father’s  business  instead  ; and,  on  the  strength  probably  of  his 
academical  prepossessions,  married  the  curate’s  daughter. 
His  landlord  dies  ; and  is  succeeded  by  an  heir  who  has  no  care 
for  Swing,  and  turns  his  farm  into  a fox-cover.  On  being  re- 
monstrated with,  the  landlord  replies,  that  every  man  can  do 
what  he  pleases  with  his  own.  Upon  which  it  may  be  ob- 
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served,  that  though  landlords  may  do  what  they  please  with 
their  own,  it  is  extremely  hard  that  they  should  do  what  they 
please  with  what  is  not  their  own  ; and  particularly  that  they 
should  prohibit  other  men  from  selling  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  and  thereby  bring  on  the  state  of  things  which  con- 
demns a discharged  tenant  to  starve.  Swing,  however,  starves 
as  he  needs  must.  He  makes  various  eftbrts  to  escape,  as  the 
caged  rats  do  in  like  circumstances  ; and  after  selling  his  stock 
and  cattle  at  a loss,  to  support  his  family,  he  tries  to  maintain 
himself  by  working  as  a gardener. 

Up  to  this  period  I had  never  attended  a political  meeting  in  niy 
life,  nor  took  any  part  whatever  in  politics  3 I thought  our  laws  and 
legislators  too  good  to  require  alteration  or  change  j and  if  I hated  one 
thing  more  than  another,  it  was  Radiealism,  the  abettors  of  which  I 
considered  no  better  than  rebels  and  revolutionists,  who  wanted  to 
destroy  our  glorious  constitution,  and  cause  anarchy  in  the  country.  I 
began,  however,  now  to  think  otherwise.  I had  seen  all  around  me, 
my  neighbours  reduced  from  comfort  to  poverty,  and  from  poverty  to 
the  poor-rates  3 and  as,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  had  arisen 
from  no  fault  of  their  own,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  change  was 
necessary  3 as  had  England  been  governed  as  it  ought,  those  things 
could  never  have  taken  place.  Reflections  of  this  sort  determined  me 
to  attend  the  great  meeting  at  Manchester,  then  about  to  be  held,  and 
I accordingly  went  there.  Every  thing  passed  quietly  off  until  noon, 
when,  to  my  horror  and  surprise,  a charge  was  made  by  the  military 
and  yeomanry  on  the  peaceable  and  unarmed  multitude  that  were 
assembled,  and  1,  amongst  others,  was  wounded  by  a sabre-cut  in  the 
arm.  Bleeding  profusely,  and  with  my  arm  hanging  useless  by  my 
side,  1 went  into  Manchester  and  got  it  dressed  3 I was  kept  awake  the 
entire  night  by  the  pain  of  my  wound,  but  consoled  m}’self  witli  tlie  re- 
flection that  immediate  and  condign  punishment  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  lawless  soldiery  who  had  dared  to  massacre  a peaceable  multitude 
assembled  to  petition  Parliament.  “ The  King,”  said  I,  will  certainly 
send  down  a commission  to  have  the  monsters  tried  for  their  blood- 
thirsty outrage.”  What  was  my  astonishment  and  indignation,  in 
ten  days  after,  when  I saw  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  thank- 
ing in  the  Kings  name,  the  military  and  magistrates,  for  massacring 
the  people  at  Manchester.’  ° 

‘ I no  longer  wanted  a proof  tliat  our  country  was  sadly  mis- 
governed,—that  a great  change  was  necessary,— and  that  the  Re- 
formers were  the  only  real  friends  of  the  people.’ — p.  4. 

There  are  parts  of  this,  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  De  Foe. 
The  unfoitunate  ex-collegian  (if  he  can  be  called  ejv  who  was 
never  in)  gets  well  of  his  arm,  but  unhappily  employs  it  in 
^ partridge,  and  finds  himself  once  more  at  issue 
with  his  enemies.  He  goes  the  ordinary  course,  wdiich  all 
mankind  must  do  who  pick  up  partridges.  He  gets  free  after 
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six  months,  and  is  just  in  time  to  meet  a demand  upon  his 
garden  for  two  years  tithes.  The  tithes  devour  his  cow  ; and 
new  claims  of  the  same  kind  send  him  to  be  harnessed  to  the 
parish  cart,  that  last  scene  where  “ the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations”  are  ground  down  into  increased  rents  for  the  framers  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  In  his  wrath  he  writes  a threatening  letter, 
and  signs  it  ‘ Swing.’  The  curate’s  daughter  dies,  as  she  had 
better  have  done  before.  His  children  crawl  under  a stack  for 
shelter,  and  set  it  on  fire  by  accident ; and  the  next  morning 
finds  the  neighbourhood  filled  with  charges  against  ‘ Swing.’ 

A publication  of  this  kind  must  have  vast  effect  in  carrying* 
through  a country  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  the  eager  desire  to 
get  rid  of  it.  And  the  government  must  be  of  extraordinary 
mould,  w'hich  at  such  a period  engages  itself  in  contests  with 
the  press  at  the  instigation  of  political  rivals,  instead  of  apply- 
ing itself  to  the  reduction  of  the  causes  of  complaint.  A 
Bourbon  government  made  an  aide-de-camp  wait  twenty  minutes, 
while  Paris  was  filled  with  strife;  the  rule  of  three  will  give 
the  policy  of  waiting  for  three  months.  From  the  landlords  there 
is  little  to  expect.  They  will  sacrifice  all  and  every  body,  for 
the  smallest  chance  of  putting  off  the  evil  day.  At  present, 
they  seem  to  look  on  the  church  as  the  first  victim  ; and  there  are 
only  the  fundholders  to  come  next.  If  the  revenues  of  the  church 
are  attacked  to  save  the  landlords,  the  man  who  holds  funded 
property  afterwards,  deserves -what  he  will  get.  Either  this 
Polyphemus  of  the  landed  interest  must  be  got  the  better  of,  or 
the  only  consolation  left  for  any  body  will  be  to  be  eaten  last. 
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TT  would  be  a pity  that  poetry  should  be  an  exception  to 
the  great  law  of  progression  that  obtains  in  human  affairs  ; 
and  it  is  not.  The  machinery  of  a poem  is  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  than  the  machinery  of  a cotton- 
mill  ; nor  is  there  any  better  reason  why  the  one  should 
retrograde  from  the  days  of  Milton,  than  the  other  from  those 
of  Arkwright.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  the  cases  are 
precisely  parallel,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  perfectibility  of  the  cotton-mill  as  is  often  imagined.  Man 
cannot  be  less  progressive  than  his  own  works  and  contrivances  ; 
in  fact  it  is  by  his  improvement  that  they  are  improved  ; and 
the  mechanical  arts  are  continually  becoming  superior  to  what 
they  were,  just  because  the  men  who  are  occupied  in  or  about 
those  arts  have  grown  wiser  than  their  predecessors,  and  have 
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the  advantage  of  a clearer  knowledge  of  principles,  an  experience 
more  extended  or  more  accurately  recorded,  and  perhaps  i 
stronger  stimulus  to  invention.  Their  progressiveness  is  merely 
a consequence  from,  a sort  of  reflection  of,  the  progressiveness 
ot  his  nature ; but  poetry  is  far  nearer  and  dearer;  it  is  essential 
to  that  nature  itself;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  constitution- 
and  can  only  retrograde  in  the  rett’ogradation  of  humanity.  ’ 
Ihere  is  nothing  mysterious,  or  anomnlous,  in  the  power  of 
producing  poetiy,  or  in  that  of  its  enjoyment;  neither  the  one 
noi  the  other  is  a supernatural  gift  bestowed  capriciously  nobody 
knows  how  when,  or  why.  It  may  be  a compound,  but  it  is 
not  incapable  of  analysis ; and  although  our  detection  of  the 
component  parts  may  not  enable  us  to  effect  their  combination  at 
pleasure.  It  may  yet  guide  us  to  many  useful  conclusions  and 
v/ell-grounded  anticipations.  The  elements  of  poetry  are  universal. 

he  exercise  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  sense  stimulates  man  to 
some  degree  of  descriptive  poetry  ; wherever  there  is  passion, 
there  is  dramatic  poetry ; wherever  enthusiasm,  there  is  lyric 
poe  ry , whei ever  reflection,  there  is  metaphysical  poetry.  It 
]s  as  widely  diffused  as  the  electric  fluid.  It  may  be  seen 
flashing  out  by  fits  and  starts  all  the  world  over.  ‘The  most 
Ignorant  talk  poetry  when  they  are  in  a state  of  excitement, 
the  fiimly-organized  think  and  feel  poetry  with  every  breeze  of 
sensation  that  sweeps  over  their  weil-tuned  nerves.  There  is 

faVhpfnr^iTf  5 species  must 

fail  before  that  can  be  exhausted  ; the  only  question  is,  whether 

t^heie  be  any  reason  why  these  permanent  elements  should  not 
be  vvrought  into  their  combined  form,  in  the  future,  with  a 
tacility  and  power  which  bear  some  direct  ratio  to  the  prooress  of 
society. 

as  poetry  is  dependent  upon  physical  organization  ; and 
oubtless  It  IS  to  some  extent  so  dependent ; there  is  no  reason 
na/  deteriorate.  Eyes  and  ears  are  organs  which 

Nervnn  f ° diffevex^t  gradations  of  excellence. 

Nervous  systems  vary  from  the  finest  degree  of  susceptibility 

fnTff  ml  cable.  PoetuLsciJr 

m a frame  t.ie  most  favourable  to  acute  perception  and  intense 

° be  difficult  to 

Jiew  that  poets  are  not,  and  will  not  continue  to  be,  produced 
s excellent  as  they  have  been,  and  as  frequently.  Why 
then,  should  not  those  species  of  poetry  which  may  be  termed 
ts  music  and  Its  painting,  which  spring  from,  and  appeal  to, 
ur  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  form  or  colour  and  of  harmonious 
modu  ation,  abound  as  much  as  heretofore  ? He  is  no  lover 
of  nature  who  has  any  notion  that  the  half  of  her  loveliness 
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has  ever  yet  been  told.  Descriptive  poetry  is  the  most  ex- 
haustible ; but  our  coal  mines  will  fail  us  much  sooner.  No 
man  ever  yet  saw  all  the  beauty  of  a landscape.  He  may  have 
watched  it  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  and  through  the 
twilight,  and  the  moonlight,  and  the  starlight,  and  all  round  the 
seasons,  but  he  is  deceived  if  he  thinks  then  that  it  has  nothing 
more  for  him.  Indeed  it  is  not  he  who  ever  will  think  so,  but 
the  man  who  drove  down  one  day  and  back  the  next  because 
he  found  the  place  so  dull.  The  world  has  tired  of  descriptive 
poetry  because  it  has  been  deluged  with  what  was  neither  poetical 
nor  descriptive.  The  world  was  quite  right  to  be  no  longer 
tolerant  of  the  repetition  of  conventional,  traditionary,  unfelt, 
and  unmeaning  phrases.  But  Cowper  did  not  find  the  ground 
preoccupied.  Bucolics,  and  Georgies,  and  Eclogues,  and  Pasto- 
rals, all  made  reverential  room  for  his  honest  verses  ; and  the 
shelf  on  which  they  took  their  stand  is  far  from  crowded.  Nature 
will  never  cease  to  be  poetical,  nor  society  either.  Spears  and 
shields ; gods,  goddesses,  and  muses ; and  all  the  old  scenery 
and  machinery  may  indeed  wear  out.  That  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. The  age  of  chivalry  was  but  one,  and  poetry  has 
many  ages.  The  classical  and  romantic  schools  are  both  but 
sects  of  a religion  which  is  universal.  Even  the  fields  which 
have  been  most  frequently  reaped  will  still  bear  harvests  ; and 
rich  ones  too.  Bards  began  with  battles  some  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  yet  nobody  ever  wrote  the  Fight  of  Flodden  field 
till  it  was  indited  by  Scott,  nor  did  any  one  anticipate  Camp- 
bell’s glorious  ballad  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden.  Genius  is 
never  anticipated.  No  wit  ever  complained  that  all  the  good 
things  had  been  said  ; nor  w'ill  any  poet,  to  the  world’s  end, 
find  that  all  worthy  themes  have  been  sung.  Is  not  the  French 
Revolution  as  good  as  the  siege  of  Troy  ? And  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  shores  of  America,  as  that  of  the 
Trojan  fugitives  on  the  coast  of  Italy?  The  world  has  never 
been  more  disposed  to  make  the  want  of  a hero  “ an  uncommon 
want”  than  in  these  supposed  unpoetical  days  on  which  we  are 
fallen.  And  were  they  not  provided,  poetry  might  do  without 
them.  The  old  epics  will  probably  never  be  surpassed,  any 
more  than  the  old  coats  of  mail ; and  for  the  same  reason  ; 
nobody  wants  the  article ; its  object  is  accomplished  by  other 
means  ; they  are  become  mere  curiosities.  A long  story,  with 
a plot  to  be  ravelled  and  unravelled,  and  characters  to  be  deve- 
loped, and  descriptions  to  be  introduced,  and  a great  moral 
lesson  at  the  end  of  it,  is  now  always  done,  and  best  done,  in 
prose.  A large  portion  always  was  prose  in  fact,  and  necessarily 
so  ; but  literary  superstition  kept  up  the  old  forms  after  every 
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body  felt  them  intolerably  wearisome  and  soporific,  though  few 
dared  be  so  heretical  as  to  say  so,  until  the  utilitarian  spirit 
shewed  itself  even  in  poetical  criticism,  and  then  the  dull  farce 
ended.  This  we  take  to  be  a great  reformation.  We  have  left 
off  singing  what  ought  only  to  be  said,  but  the  singing  is  neither 
the  less  nor  the  worse  on  that  account.  Nor  will  it  be.  The 
great  principle  of  human  improvement  is  at  work  in  poetry  as 
well  as  every  where  else.  What  is  it  that  is  reforming  our 
criminal  jurisprudence?  What  is  shedding  its  lights  over 
legislation?  What  purifies  religions?  AVhat  makes  all  arts 
and  sciences  more  available  for  human  comfort  and  enjoyment? 
Even  that  which  will  secure  a succession  of  creations  out  of  the 
unbounded  and  everlasting  materials  of  poetry,  our  ever-growincr 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  of  man,  and  the 
increasing  facility  with  which  that  philosophy  is  applied.  This 
is  the  essence  of  poetic  power,  and  he  who  possesses  it  never 
need  furbish  up  ancient  armour,  or  go  to  the  East  Kehama- 
hunting  or  bulbul-catching.  Poetry,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home.  Poetry,  like  morality,  is  founded  on  the  precept,  know 
thyself.  Poetry,  like  happiness,  is  in  the  human  heart.  Its 
inspiration  is  of  that  which  is  in  man,  and  it  will  never  fail 
because  there  are  changes  in  costume  and  grouping.  What  is 
the  vitality  of  the  Iliad?  Character;  nothing  else.  All  the 
rest  is  only  read  either  out  of  antiquarianism  or  of  affectation. 
Why  is  Shakspeare  the  greatest  of  poets  ? Because  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  philosophers.  We  reason  on  the  conduct  of  his 
characters  with  as  little  hesitation  as  if  they  were  real  livino- 
human  beings.  Extent  of  observation,  accuracy  of  thought, 
and  depth  of  reflection,  were  the  qualities  which  won  the  prize 
of  sovereignty  for  his  imagination,  and  the  effect  of  these  quali- 
ties was  practically  to  anticipate,  so  far  as  was  needful  for  his 
purposes,  the  mental  philosophy  of  a future  age.  Metaphysics 
must  be  the  stem  of  poetry  for  the  plant  to  thrive ; but  if  the 
stem  flourishes  we  are  not  likely  to  be  at  a loss  for  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit.  Now  whatever  theories  may  have  come  into 
fashion,  and  gone  out  of  fashion,  the  real  science  of  mind  ad- 
vances with  the  progress  of  society  like  all  other  sciences.  The 
poetry  of  the  last  forty  years  already  shews  symptoms  of  life  in 
exact  proportion  as  it  is  imbued  with  this  science.  There  is 
least  of  it  in  the  exotic  legends  of  Southey,  and  the  feudal 
romances  of  Scott.  More  of  it,  though  in  different  wavs,  in 
Byron  and  Campbell.  In  Shelley  there  would  have  been”  more 
still,  had  he  not  devoted  himself  to  unsound  and  mystical 
theories.  Most  of  all  in  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  Tli'ey  are 
all  going  or  gone ; but  here  is  a little  book  as  thoroughly  and 
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unitedly  metaphysical  and  poetical  in  its  spirit  as  any  of  them  ; 
and  sorely  shall  vve  be  disappointed  in  its  author  if  it  be  not  the 
precursor  of  a series  of  productions  which  shall  beautifully  illus- 
trate our  speculations,  and  convincingly  prove  their  soundness. 

Do  not  let  our  leaders  be  alarmed.  These  poems  are  any 
thing  but  heavy  ; anything  but  stiff  and  pedantic,  except  inone 
particular,  which  shall  be  noticed  before  we  conclude;  anything 
but  cold  and  logical.  They  are  graceful,  very  graceful ; they  are 
animated,  touching,  and  impassioned.  And  they  are  so,  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  philosophical ; because  they  are  not 
made  up  of  metrical  cant  and  conventional  phraseology  ; be- 
cause there  is  sincerity  where  the  author  writes  from  experience, 
and  accuracy  whether  he  wiites  from  experience  or  observation  ; 
and  he  only  writes  from  experience  or  observation,  because  he 
has  felt  and  thought,  and  learned  to  analyze  thought  and  feel- 
ing ; because  his  own  mind  is  rich  in  poetical  associations,  and 
he  has  wisely  been  content  with  its  riches  ; and  because,  in  his 
composition,  he  has  not  sought  to  construct  an  elaborate  and 
artificial  harmony,  but  only  to  pour  forth  his  thoughts  in  those 
expressive  and  simple  melodies  whose  meaning,  truth,  and 
power,  are  the  soonest  recognized  and  the  longest  felt. 

The  most  important  department  in  which  metaphysical 
science  has  been  a pioneer  for  poetry  is  in  the  analysis  of 
particular  states  of-mind;  a work  which  is  now  performed 
with  ease,  power,  and  utility  as  much  increased,  as  in  the 
grosser  dissections  of  the  anatomical  lecturer.  Hence  the  poet, 
more  fortunate  than  the  physician,  has  provision  made  for  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  subjects.  A new  world  is  discovered 
for  him  to  conquer.  The  poets  of  antiquity  rarely  did  more 
than  incidentally  touch  this  class  of  topics ; the  external 
world  had  not  yet  lost  its  freshness  ; situations,  and  the  outward 
expression  of  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  passions  generated  by 
those  situations,  were  a province  so  much  nearer  at  hand,  and 
presented  so  much  to  be  done  and  enjoyed,  that  they  rested 
there  content,  like  the  two  tribes  and  a half  of  Israel,  who 
sought  not  to  cross  the  narrow  boundary  that  separated  them 
from  a better  and  richer  country.  Nor  let  them  be  blamed  ; it 
was  for  the  philosophers  to  be  the  first  discoverers  and 
settlers,  and  for  poetry  afterwards  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
their  labours.  This  has  only  been  done  recently,  or  rather  is 
only  beginning  to  be  done  at  all.  Metaphysical  systems  and 
discussions  in  verse,  there  have  been  indeed,  from  Lucretius 
down  to  Akenside.  But  they  have  generally  had  just  argu- 
ment enough  to  spoil  the  poetry,  and  just  poetry  enough  to 
spoil  the  argument.  They  resembled  paintings  of  the  bones, 
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arteries,  reins,  and  muscles ; very  bad  as  a substitute  to  the 
anatomist  for  the  real  substances  in  the  human  body,  and  still 
worse  for  the  artist  as  the  materials  for  a pleasant  picture. 
Science,  mental  or  physical,  cannot  be  tauglit  poetically  ; but 
the  power  derived  from  science  may  be  used  poetically ; and 
metaphysics  may  do  as  much  for  the  poet  as  anatomy  has  done 
for  the  painter, — in  truth,  more, — for  the  painter’s  knowledge  of 
tlie  human  frame  does  not  furnish  him  with  distinct  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art ; we  have  just  remarked  the  unfitness. 
The  benefit  which  the  painter  derives  is  that  of  being  able  to 
delineate  the  external  appearances  of  the  living  body  with  greater 
truth  and  effect.  And  while  the  poet  has  an  analogous  advantage 
from  mental  science  in  the  greater  truth  and  effect  of  his 
delineations  of  external  action,  character,  passion,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  situation  and  grouping;  he  also  finds  in  the 
phenomena  exhibited  in  moral  dissection  (though  not  in  the 
operation  itself,  in  the  application  of  the  logical  scalpel)  some  of 
the  finest  oiiginals  for  his  pictures  ; and  they  exist  in  infinite 
variety. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  some  excellent  specimens  of  this  class. 
He  seems  to  obtain  entrance  into  a mind  as  he  would  make 
his  way  into  a landscape  ; he  climbs  the  pineal  gland  as  if  it 
were  a hill  in  the  centre  of  the  scene ; looks  around  on  all 
objects  with  their  varieties  of  form,  their  movements,  their 
shades  of  colour,  and  their  mutual  relations  and  influences  ; and 
forthwith  produces  as  graphic  a delineation  in  the  one  case  as 
Wilson  or  Gainsborough  could  have  done  in  the  other,  to  the 
great  enrichment  of  our  gallery  of  intellectual  scenery.  In  the 
“ Supposed  Confessions  of  a second-rate  sensitive  mind  not  in 
unity  with  itself,”  [pp.  31—42],  there  is  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  deep  reflection,  metaphysical  analysis,  picturesque 
description,  dramatic  transition,  and  strong  emotion.  The 
author  personates  (he  can  personate  anything  he  pleases  from  an 
angel  to  a grasshopper)  a timid  sceptic,  but  who  must  evidently 
always  remain  such,  and  yet  be  miserable  in  his  scepticism ; 
whose  early  associations,  and  whose  sympathies,  make  relio-ioii 
a necessity  to  his  heart;  yet  who  has  not  lost  his  pride  in^the 
prowess  of  his  youthful  infidelity ; who  is  tossed  hither  and 
thither  on  the  conflicting  currents  of  feeling  and  doubt,  without 
that  vigorous  intellectual  decision  which  alone  could  “ ride  in 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm,”  until  at  last  he  disappears 
with  an  exclamation  which  remains  on  the  ear  like 

“ the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony  ” 

Now  without  intruding  any  irreverent  comparison  or  critical  pro- 
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I'anity  vve  do  honestly  think  this  state  of  mind  as  good  a subject 
for  )Doetical  description  as  even  the  shield  of  Achilles  itself. 
Such  topics  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intellect 
of  the  age  than  those  about  which  poetry  has  been  accustomed 
to  be  conversant ; their  adoption  will  effectually  redeem  it  from 
the  reproach  of  being  frivolous  and  enervating  ; and  of  their 
affinity  with  the  best  pictorial  qualities  of  poetry  we  have  con- 
clusive evidence  in  this  very  composition.  The  delineations  of 
the  trustful  infant,  the  praying  mother,  the  dying  lamb,  are 
as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  ; while  those  of  the  sup- 
posed author’s  emotions  as  he  gazes  on  “ Christians  with 
happy  countenances,”  or  stands  by  the  Christian  grave,  or 
realizes  again,  with  a mixture  of  self-admiration  and  self- 
reproach,  “ the  unsunned  freshness  of  his  strength,”  when  he 
“ went  forth  in  quest  of  truth,”  are  of  a higher  order,  and  are 
more  powerfully,  though  not  less  gracefully  finished. 

Our  author  has  the  secret  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul. 
He  can  cast  his  own  spirit  into  any  living  thing,  real  or 
imaginary.  Scarcely  Vishnu  himself  becomes  incarnate  more 
easily,  frequently,  or  perfectly.  And  there  is  singular  refine- 
ment, as  well  as  solid  truth,  in  his  impersonations,  whether  they 
be  of  inferior  creatures  or  of  such  elemental  beings  as  Syrens, 
[p.  148]  as  mermen  [p.  24]  and  mermaidens  [p.  27].  Redoes 
not  merely  assume  their  external  shapes,  and  exhibit  his  own 
mind  masquerading.  He  takes  their  senses,  feelings,  nerves, 
and  brain,  along  with  their  names  and  local  habitations  ; still  it 
is  himself  in  them,  modified  but  not  absorbed  by  their  peculiar 
constitution  and  mode  of  being.  In  “ the  merman”  one  seems 
to  feel  the  principle  of  thought  injected  by  a strong  volition  into 
the  cranium  of  the  finny  worthy,  and  coming  under  all  the  in- 
fluences, as  thinking  principles  do,  of  the  physical  organization 
to  which  it  is  for  the  time  allied  : for  a moment  the  identification 
is  complete ; and  then  a consciousness  of  contrast  springs  up 
between  the  reports  of  external  objects  brought  to  the  mind  by 
the  senses  and  those  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  ; 
and  this  consciousness  gives  to  the  description  a most  poetical 
colouring  : 

There  would  be  neither  moon  nor  star ; 

But  tlie  wave  would  make  music  above  us  afar — 

Low  thunder  and  light  in  the  magic  night — 

Neither  moon  nor  star. 

We  would  call  aloud  in  the  dreary  dells,  &c.” 

The  Mermaid  is  beautifully  discriminated,  and  most  deli- 
cately drawn.  She  is  the  younger  sister  of  Undine  ; or  Undine 
herself  before  she  had  a soul.  And  the  Syrens, — who  could 
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resist  these  Sea  Fairies,  as  the  author  prefers  calling  them  ? 
We  must  introduce  a fragment  of  their  song,  though  it  is 
barbarous  to  break  such  a piece  of  coral  for  a specimen  : 

‘ Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain  calls  ; 

Down  shower  the  gamboling  waterfalls 
From  wandering  over  the  lea  ; 

They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells, 

And  thick  with  white  bells  the  cloverhill  swells 
High  over  the  full-toned  sea; 

Merrily  carol  the  revelling  gales 
Over  the  islands  free  : 

From  the  green  seabanks  the  rose  down-trails 
To  the  happy  brimmed  sea. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords. 

For  merry  brides  are  we  : 

We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet  words. 

Oh  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  revelry  ; 

Oh  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten. 

When  the  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden  chords 
Runs  up  the  ridged  sea. 

Ye  will  not  find  so  happy  a shore. 

Weary  mariners,  all  the  world  o’er; 

Oh  ! fly  no  more  ! 

Hearken  ye,  hearken  ye,  sorrow  shall  darken  ye, 

Danger  and  trouble  and  toil,  no  more  ; 

Whither  away  ? 

Drop  the  oar ; 

Hither  away. 

Leap  ashore  ; 

Oh  fly  no  more — no  more. 

Whither  away,  whither  away,  whither  away  with  the  sail  and  the  oar?’ 

p.  151-2. 

The  poet  has  here  done,  in  the  character  of  the  Sea-Fairies, 
that  which  he  has  several  times  done  in  his  own  person,  and 
always  adiuirably  ; he  has  created  a scene  out  of  the  character, 
and  made  the  feeling  within  generate  an  appropriate  assem- 
blage of  external  objects.  Every  mood  of  the  mind  has  its 
own  outward  world,  or  rather  makes  its  own  outward  world. 
But  it  is  not  always,  perhaps  with  sensitive  and  imagi- 
native minds  it  is  seldom,  that  the  external  objects,  and  their 
qualities  will  be  seen  through  the  medium  of  congeniality. 
It  is  thus  in  L’Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  ; but  Milton  was 
a happy  man ; the  visions  of  both  those  poems  were  seen 
with  the  eyes  of  happiness,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  one  depicts  a state  of  light-hearted,  and  the  other  of 
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sober-minded  enjoyment.  There  is  not  less  truth,  perhaps  a 
more  refined  observation,  in  the  opposite  course  which  our 
author  has  taken  in  the  two  poems  “ INothing  will  die,”  and 
“ All  things  will  die.”  The  outward  objects,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each,  are  precisely  the  same  ; the  states  of  mind, 
are  in  contrast ; and  each  seizes  with  avidity  on  some  appear- 
ance which  is  uncongenial  with  itself.  He  who  thinks  that 
nothing  will  die,  yet  looks  with  wondering,  and  almost  wearied 
eye  on  the  ever-flowing  stream,  &c.  ; and  he,  who  feels  that  all 
things  must  die,  gazes  mournfully  on  those  same  objects  in  the 
“ gayest,  happiest  attitude,”  which  his  own  fancy  has  uncon- 
sciously compelled  them  to  assume.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  felicitous  conviction,  in  the  first  poem, 
enables  the  mind  to  recover  itself  with  a sort  of  elastic  bound ; 
while  in  the  second  the  external  beauty  and  enjoyment,  being 
at  permanent  variance  with  the  tone  of  feeling,  the  mind  after  a 
melancholy  recognition  of  their  loveliness  sinks  into  unmixed 
gloom,  and  surrounds  itself  with  objects  of  deeper  and  darker 
shade.  We  shall  be  better  understood  by  quoting  the  com- 
mencement of  each. 

NOTHING  WILL  DIE. 

When  will  the  stream  be  aweary  of  flowing 
Under  my  eye  ? 

' When  will  the  wind  be  aweary  of  blowing 
Over  the  sky  ? 

When  will  the  clouds  be  aweary  of  fleeting? 

When  will  the  heart  be  aweary  of  beating  ? 

And  nature  die? 

Never,  oh  ! never,  nothing  will  die ; 

The  stream  flows, 

The  wind  blows; 

• The  cloud  fleets. 

The  heart  beats, 

Nothing  will  die.’ — p.  89. 

ALL  THINGS  WILL  DIE. 

‘ Clearly  the  blue  river  chimes  in  its  flowing 
Under  my  eye ; 

Warmly  and  broadly  the  southwinds  are  blowing 
Over  the  sky. 

One  after  another  the  white  clouds  are  fleeting  ; 

Every  heart  this  May  morning  in  joyance  is  beating 
Full  merrily; 

Yet  all  things  must  die. 

The  stream  will  cease  to  flow  ; 

The  wind  will  cease  to  blow; 
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The  clouds  will  cease  to  fleet,  . 

The  heart  will  cease  to  beat 

For  all  things  must  die.’ — p.  92. 

Both  poems  conclude  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a discriminative  epithet  or  two ; but  expressing  in 
the  one  case  an  exulting  joyousness,  “ So  let  the  wind 
range  and  in  the  other  a reckless  and  desperate  gaiety,  just 
as  religion  and  infidelity  sometimes  approximate,  in  terms,  to 
the  inculcation  of  the  same  moral ; and  while  the  preacher  of 
immortality  cries  “ rejoice  evermore,”  the  expectant  of  annihi- 
lation shouts,  “ Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.” 

“ Mariana”  is,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  although  there  are 
several  poems  which  rise  up  reproachfully  in  our  recollection  as 
we  say  so,  altogether,  the  most  perfect  composition  in  the 
volume.  The  whole  of  this  poem,  of  eighty-four  lines,  is  gene- 
rated by  the  legitimate  process  of  poetical  creation,  as  that 
process  is  conducted  in  a philosophical  mind,  from  a half 
sentence  in  Shakespeare.  There  is  no  mere  amplification  ; it 
is  all  production  ; and  production  from  that  single  germ.  That 
must  be  a rich  intellect,  in  which  thoughts  thus  take  root  and 
grow'.  Mariana,  the  forsaken  betrothed  of  Angelo,  is  described 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  as  living  in  seclusion  at  “ the  moated 
grange.”  Mr.  Tennyson  knows  the  place  well ; the  ruinous, 
old,  lonely  house,  the  neglected  garden,  the  forlorn  stagnation 
of  the  locality. 

‘ About  a stonecast  from  the  wall, 

A sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 

And  o’er  it  many,  round  and  small. 

The  clustered  marishmosses  crept. 

Hard  by  a poplar  shook  alway. 

All  silvergreen  with  gnarled  bark, 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  dark 

The  level  waste,  the  rounding  grey.’ — p.  16. 

And  here  it  was,  that  the  deserted  one  lingered  day  after  day  in 
that  “ hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.”  The 
dreariness  of  the  abode  and  the  surrounding  scenery  was  nothing 
to  her ; 

‘ She  only  said,  “ My  life  is  dreary. 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said  ; 

She  said,  “ I am  aweary,  aweary, 

I would  that  I were  dead  !”  ’ — ib. 

The  poem  takes  us  through  the  circuit  of  four-and-twenty  hours 
of  this  dreary  life.  Through  all  the  changes  of  the  night  and 
day  she  has  but  one  feeling,  the  variation  of  which  is  only  by 
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different  degrees  of  acuteness  and  intensity  in  the  misery  it  pro- 
duces ; and  again  and  again  we  feel,  before  its  repetition,  the 
coming  of  the  melancholy  burthen, 

‘ And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up* an’  away, 

In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro. 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 

But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell. 

The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  “ The  night  is  dreary. 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said  ; 

She  said,  “ I am  aweary,  aweary, 

I would  that  I were  dead.’ — p.  17. 

The  day,  by  its  keener  expectancy,  was  more  harassing  and 
agitating  than  the  night ; and  by  its  sights  and  sounds,  in  that 
lonely  place,  and  under  the  strange  interpretations  of  a morbid 
fancy  and  a breaking  heart,  did  yet  more  “ confound  her 
sense.”  Her  deserted  parents,  the  greyheaded  domestics  that 
had  nursed  her  infancy  in  her  father’s  house,  seemed  to  be  there  ; 
she  recognized  them,  and  what  would  they  with  her  ? 

‘ Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors, 

Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors. 

Old  voices  called  her  from  without.’ — ib. 

Again  the  hour  passed  at  which  Angelo  used  to  arrive  ; again 
the  evening  is  come  when  he  used  to  be  there,  where  he  never 
would  be  again ; the  bright  sunshiny  evening,  blazing  and 
fading  ; and 

‘ most  she  loathed  the  hour 

When  the  thickmoted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Downsloped  was  westering  in  his  bower. 

Then  said  she,  “ I am  very  dreary. 

He  will  not  come,”  she  said  ; 

She  wept,  “ 1 am  aweary,  aweary. 

Oh  God,  that  I were  dead  !”  ’ — p.  18. 

A considerable  number  of  the  poems  are  amatory  ; they  are 
the  expression  not  of  heartless  sensuality,  nor  of  a sickly  re- 
finement, nor  of  fantastic  devotion,  but  of  manly  love  ; and  they 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  passion  while  they  exhibit  the 
various  phases  of  its  existence,  and  embody  its  power.  An 
arrangement  of  them  might  be  made  which  should  depict  the 
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whole  history  of  passion  from  its  birth  to  its  apotheosis,  or  its 
death.  We  have  even 

THE  BURIAL  OF  LOVE. 

‘ His  eyes  in  eclipse, 

Palecold  his  lips, 

The  light  of  his  hopes  unfed, 

Mute  his  tongue. 

His  bow  unstrung 
With  the  tears  he  hath  shed, 

Backward  drooping  his  graceful  head. 

Love  is  dead  : 

His  last  arrow  is  sped  ; 

He  hath  not  another  dart; 

Go — carry  him  to  his  dark  deathbed  ; 

Bury  him  in  the  cold  cold  heart — 

Love  is  dead. 

Had  we  space  we  should  discuss  this  topic.  It  is  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  society.  Upon  what  love  is,  depends 
what  woman  is,  and  upon  what  woman  is,  depends  what  the 
world  is,  both  in  the  present  and  the  future.  There  is  not  a 
greater  moral  necessity  in  England  than  that  of  a reformation 
in  female  education.  The  boy  is  a son;  the  youth  is  a lover; 
and  the  man  w'ho  thinks  lightly  of  the  elevation  of  character  and 
the  extension  of  happiness  which  woman’s  influence  is  capable 
of  producing,  and  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  production  of,  in 
society,  is  neither  the  wisest  of  philosophers  nor  the  best  of 
patriots.  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  shall  have  read  to 
better  purpose  the  eloquent  lessons,  and  the  yet  more  eloquent 
history,  of  that  gifted  and  glorious  being,  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  ? 

Mr.  Tennyson  sketches  females  as  well  as  ever  did  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  His  portraits  are  delicate,  his  likenesses 
(we  will  answer  for  them)  perfect,  and  they  have  life,  character, 
and  individuality.  They  are  nicely  assorted  also  to  all  the 
different  gradations  of  emotion  and  passion  which  are  expressed 
in  common  with  the  descriptions  of  them.  There  is  an 
appropriate  object  for  every  shade  of  feeling,  from  the  light 
touch  of  a passing  admiration,  to  the  triumphant  madness  of 
soul  and  sense,  or  the  deep  and  everlasting  anguish  of  survivor- 
ship. 

Lilian  is  the  heroine  of  the  first  stage : 

‘ Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 

When  I ask  her  if  she  love  me, 
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. Claps  her  tiny  hands  above  me, 

Laughing  all  she  can  ; 

She  ’ll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me, 

Cruel  little  Lilian.’ — p.  3. 

Madeline  indicates  that  another  degree  has  been  taken  in  the 
freemasonry  of  love,  “smiling  frowning  evermore.” — [p,  22]. 
And  so  we  are  conducted,  through  various  gradations,  to 
Isabel,  “ the  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude,  and  perfect 
wifehood,”  to  the  intense  and  splendid  passion  of  “ Hero,” 
and  to  the  deep  pathos  of  the  ballad  and  dirge  of  “ Oriana.” 
We  had  noted  many  other  passages  for  extract  or  remark, 
but  our  limits  are  prescribed  and  almost  arrived  at.  We  should 
also  have  illustrated  the  felicitous  effect  often  produced  by  the 
iteration  of  a word  or  sentence  so  posited  that  it  conveys  a 
different  meaning  or  shade  of  meaning,  excites  a varied  kind  of 
emotion,  and  is  involuntarily  uttered  in  a different  tone.  There 
are  many  beautiful  instances  of  this  kind.  In  the  ballad  of 
Oriana,  and  in  the  songs,  repetition,  with  a slight  variation  of 
epithet,  is  also  practised  with  great  power.  Rousseau’s  air  des 
trois  notes  is  only  a curiosity  ; Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  some 
very  touching,  and  some  very  animating  melodies,  of  little  more 
than  that  number  of  words.  He  is  a master  of  musical  com- 
binations. His  songs  set  themselves,  and  generate  their  own 
tunes,  as  all  songs  do  which  are  good  for  anything ; but  they 
are  not  many.  Peihaps  oitr  author  is  only  surpassed,  among 
recent  poets,  by  Coleridge,  in  the  harmony  of  his  versification. 

It  would  also  have  been  pleasant  to  have  transcribed  and 
analyzed  such  pictures  as  those  of  the  Dying  Swan,  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  Adeline,  8ic. ; and  to  have  shewn  how  the 
author  can  breathe  his  own  spirit  into  unconscious  things, 
making  them  instinct  with  life  and  feeling.  One  stanza  of  an 
autumnal  song  may  intimate  to  some  readers  the  facility  and 
grace  with  which  he  identifies  himself  with  nature. 

‘ A spirit  haunts  the  year’s  last  hours 
Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing  bowers  : 

To  himself  he  talks ; 

For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly. 

At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh 
In  the  walks  ; 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalk* 

Of  the  mouldering  flowers  : 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i’  the  earth  so  chilly ; 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  hangs  the  tigerlily.’ — p,  67. 
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We  must  protest  against  the  irregularities  of  measure,  and  the 
use  of  antiquated  words  and  obsolete  pronunciation,  in  which 
our  author  indulges  so  freely.  He  exposes  himself  thereby  to 
the  charge,  and  we  think  not  unfairly,  of  indolence  and  affect- 
ation. There  are  few  variations  of  effect  which  a skilful  artist 
cannot  produce,  if  he  will  but  take  the  pains, — without  deviating 
from  that  regularity  of  measure  which  is  one  of  the  original 
elements  of  poetical  enjoyment ; made  so  by  the  tendency  of  the 
human  frame  to  periodical  movements ; and  the  continued 
sacrifice  of  which  is  but  ill  compensated  to  the  disappointed  ear 
by  any  occasional,  and  not  otherwise  attainable  correspondence 
between  the  movement  of  a verse  and  the  sense  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  convey.  Nor  certainly  is  any  thing  gained  by  a 
song’s  being  studded  with  words  which  to  most  readers  may 
require  a glossary. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  the  propensity  which  Shelley  had,  to  use  a 
word  or  two  which  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  are  not 
accustomed  to  read  or  sing  in  the  parlour ; in  singing,  we  believe, 
the  toleration  is  greater  than  in  reading  or  conversation ; sen- 
tences, avoiding  the  words,  but  meaning  much  worse,  are  not 
generally  proscribed. 

That  these  poems  will  have  a very  rapid  and  extensive  popu- 
larity we  do  not  anticipate.  Their  very  originality  will  prevent 
their  being  generally  appreciated  for  a time.  But  that  time 
will  come,  we  hope,  to  a not  far  distant  end.  They  demonstrate 
the  possession  of  powers,  to  the  future  direction  of  which  we 
look  with  some  anxiety.  A genuine  poet  has  deep  responsibilities 
to  his  country  and  the  world,  to  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, to  earth  and  heaven.  He,  of  all  men,  should  have  distinct 
and  worthy  objects  before  him,  and  consecrate  himself  to  their 
promotion.  It  is  thus  that  he  best  consults  the  glory  of  his 
art,  and  his  own  lasting  fame.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  a dangerous 
quality  in  that  facility  of  impersonation  on  which  we  have 
remarked,  and  by  vvhich  he  enters  so  thoroughly  into  the  most 
strange  and  wayward  idiosyncrasies  of  other  men.  It  must 
not  degrade  him  into  a poetical  harlequin.  He  has  higher  work 
to  do  than  that  of  disporting  himself  amongst  “ mystics”  and 
“ flowing  philosophers.”  He  knows  that  “ the  poet’s  mind  is 
holy  ground  he  knows  that  the  poet’s  portion  is  to  be 

‘ Dower’d  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love;’ 

he  has  shewn,  in  the  lines  from  which  we  quote,  his  own  just 
conception  of  the  grandeur  of  a poet’s  destiny  ; and  we  look  to 
him  for  its  fulfilment.  It  is  not  lor  such  men  to  sink  into  mere 
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verse-makers  for  the  amusement  of  themselves  or  others.  They 
can  influence  the  associations  of  unnumbered  minds  j they  can 
command  the  sympathies  of  unnumbered  hearts : they  can 
disseminate  principles  ; they  can  give  those  principles  power 
over  men  s imaginations ; they  can  excite  in  a good  cause  the 
sustained  enthusiasm  that  is  sure  to  conquer ; they  can  blast 
the  laurels  of  the  tyrants,  and  hallow  the  memories  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  patriotism  ; they  can  act  with  a force,  the  extent  of 
which  it  IS  difficult  to  estimate,  upon  national  feelino-s  and 
character,  and  consequently  upon  national  happiness.  "^If  our 
estimate  of  Mr.  Tennyson  be  correct,  he  too  is  a poet ; and  many 
years  hence  may  be  read  his  juvenile  description  of  that 
character  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  it  has  become  the 
description  and  history  of  his  own  work  : 

‘ So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 

Though  one  did  fling  the  fire,  ’ 

Heaven  flowed  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 
Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 
Like  a great  garden  showed. 

And  through  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  upcurled. 

Rare  sunrise  flowed. 

And  Freedom  reared  in  that  august  sunrise 
Her  beautiful  bold  brow.’ — p.  84. 
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years  ago,  he  would  have  written  in  slashing  verse ; he  would 
have  put  all  he  had  to  say  into  three  satires  of  two  hundred  lines 
each,  instead  of  three  volumes  of  three  hundred  pages.  His 
first  satire  or  moral  epistle  would  have  been  entitled  Mammon, 
his  next  Fashion,  his  next  Law.  Under  Mammon  he  would 
have  discoursed  on  the  venality  of  the  age,  and  the  influence  of 
wealth ; under  Fashion,  of  the  various  forms  of  folly,  which 
inaik  the  present  day  ; under  Law,  of  the  abuses  of  justice,  the 
resources  of  chicanery,  the  rigours  of  the  British  code,  as  they 
aie  dealt  upon  the  poor  and  uninfluential.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
argument  of  “ Barrington  and  his  Friends.” 

Basil  Barrington  is  a man  of  sanguine  temperament,  elegant 
tastes,  extravagant  habits,  small  fortune,  and  a wife.  When  he 
calculates,  he  sees  every  thing  through  the  medium  of  his  hopes, 
and  consequently  makes  miserable  mistakes,  is  disappointed,  and 
then  rai  s at  the  world.  He  neglects  the  applications  that  are 
made  to  him,  and  then  is  surpiised  that  he  is  pursued  ; damns  his 
creditors,  and  then  wonders  that  he  should  be  arrested.  When 
he  s.iews  how  the  ruins  of  his  fortune  may  be  husbanded, 
and  how  he,  by  labour,  industry  and  talent  may  achieve  certain 
great  ends,  pay  his  debts,  re-establish  his  family  and  fortune 
he  IS  astonished  that  he  is  not  believed;  his  creditors  cry 
sheer  humbug and  he  raves  against  the  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  hard-hearted  world.  Such  a character  keeps  no 
receipts,  he  consequently  swears  that  he  pays  his  bills  twice 
ovei,  he  loolp  at  no  accounts,  and  consequently  considers  him- 
sell  entitled  to  abuse  the  roguery  of  tradespeople.  He  dis- 
charges his  porter,  a lazy  fellow  (as  all  porters  are  ca-  oficio,  for 
under  the  pretence  of  not  sleeping  at  night,  they 'sleep  all 
ay)  because  the  said  porter  had  been  sulky  vvlien  his  master 
vvent  to  gaol;  as  if  a creature  of  beef  and  beer  could  serve  with 
alacrity,  in  a family  disgraced  by  the  incarceration  of  its  head  • 
Uns  man  makes  a claim  against  him  for  postage,  which  Mr.’ 
Baiiington  refuses  to  pay  : at  a critical  moment  of  his  fortunes 
he  is  consequently  arrested  for  the  amount,  as  he  might  have 
expects  ; and  is  considerably  advanced  thereby  on  the  road  to 
luin.  On  another  occasion  he  picks  up  a wounded  person  in 
the  night,  on  the  road  to  Camden  Town,  where  he  has  selected 
a retreat  from  his  creditors  ; he  calls  up  a surgeon,  and  engages 
to  pay  him  for  attendance.  The  surgeon  brings  in  a bilk  it  is 
never  looked  at,  it  is  egregiously  exorbitant ; no  matter,  appli- 
cation IS  made  for  payment  through  an  attorney,  proceedino-.s 
m-e  commenced,  and  Basil  is  arrested  in  the  cause  Snooks  v. 
Barrington,  and  taken  to  a Lock-up  House,  while  he  is  runnino- 
to  a physician  to  save  the  life  of  his  wife.  While  he  is  con'"- 
voL.  xiv. — Westminster  Review.  o 
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fined  in  the  Bench,  his  child  falls  ill,  his  young  wife  watches  it 
till  her  own  health  is  ruined.  More  than  once,  the  bailiff  enters 
his  doors  while  either  he  or  some  part  of  his  family  are  in  the 
last  stage  of  sickness,  and  he  is  on  one  occasion  forced  from  his 
home  without  leaving  the  means  of  procuring  a meal  for  his 
children.  All  this  wretchedness  is  mixed  up,  as  it  frequently  is 
in  life,  with  remains  of  splendour,  high  connexions,  and  nume- 
rous fashionable  acquaintance,  who,  however,  do  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  avoiding  or  denying  their  former  associates. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  careless  sanguine  man  of  taste  ; it 
is  worked  up  in  the  novel  hastily,  but  somewhat  brilliantly; 
effect  alone  has  been  aimed  at,  but  effect  is  produced.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  author  of  Basil  Barrington  the 
projector,  had  taken  for  a model  the  perfect  tale  of  Basil  Law 
the  procrastinator,  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  he  might  have  pro- 
duced a work  for  time,  instead  of  for  the  season.  If  he  would 
take  our  advice  he  would  abridge  his  own  work,  cutout  all  that 
relates  to  Mr.  Manson  the  owner  of  the  Apollachee  gold  mines, 
of  North  America,  and  to  Mr.  Moore  the  madman  and  misan- 
thrope, and  digest  the  remainder,  in  a calm  and  sober  history  of 
the  miseries  of  bad  calculation  and  a sanguine  disposition. 
The  elder  brother.  Sir  John  Barrington,  will  also  bear  cutting 
down,  although  a well-conceived  and  well-supported  charac- 
ter; the  Bassetvilles  must  be  wholly  omitted,  and  the  High- 
boroughs  more  sparingly  used.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Northerley  is  a 
character  peculiar  to  our  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  must  be 
carefully  preserved.  Basil  himself,  and  his  poor  wife  Florianne,  are 
simply  to  be  sobered  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings;  and 
their  bishop  uncle,  who  refuses  assistance  out  of  too  much  regard, 
and  the  wealthy  baronet  Trevanion,  who  has  just  succeeded  to 
too  large  and  too  encumbered  a property,  to  lend  money  to  the 
friend  he  dines  with,  must  be  carefully  retained  in  a diminished 
form.  Tlie  bishop  may  demonstrate  his  utter  selfishness  with- 
out preaching  an  entire  sermon.  It  is  true,  that  “Basil  Barring- 
ton and  his  Friends”  would  thus  occupy  but  one  volume  instead 
of  three;  but,  if  in  these  cases  it  is  common  for  merit  to  vary 
inversely  as  diffuseness,  what  then? 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  author’s  pictures  of  life  : and  where 
he  errs  it  is  not  because  he  takes  a false  view  of  his  subject,  but 
because  he  falls  into  the  style  of  exaggeration  and  high  colour- 
ing so  common  at  the  present  day.  It  is  complained  of  our  school 
of  painting,  that  nothing  is  finished,  and  that  those  productions 
which  are  esteemed  the  most  elaborate,  appear  to  foreigners  to 
want  care ; that  though  they  have  some  of  the  force  incident  to 
rapid  execution  they  have  all  its  inaccuiacy  and  carelessness. 
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Something  of  this  may  be  advanced  against  our  literature; 
effect  is  the  only  thing  considered,  and  that  we  fear  chiefly 
because  effect  bears  a high  price  in  the  market ; the  novels 
are  made  to  be  sold — like  the  razors.  Money  is  the  universal 
stimulus;  but  with  such  a motive  high  efforts  in  literature  are 
scarcely  to  be  expected  until  the  taste  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  reading  world  shall  be  vastly  increased  ; advances, 
however,  to  that  desirable  goal  are  made  every  day,  and  in  the 
interim  we  are  content  to  wait.  Unluckily  ‘ the  influence  of 
money  is  felt  in  another  direction  — by  the  power  of  money 
expended  in  advertisements  and  puffery,  a sale  of  trash  is  forced 
upon  the  public  which  if  left  to  itself  has  already  intelligence 
enough  to  make  a better  selection.  This  however  is  an  evil 
which  is  curing  itself  : the  extravagant  rivalry  in  the  art  of 
puffing  kept  up  by  different  Londoir  houses  has  begun  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  simplest  of  newspaper  readers  : the  cheats  have 
exposed  each  other,  every  thing  cannot  be  superlatively  excel- 
lent. A finul  and  fatal  blow  would  be  given  to  this  and  much 
kindred  imposition  by  the  repealing  of  the  different  newspaper 
taxes ; when  every  body  might  puff,  it  would  be  worth  no 
man’s  while ; puffery  at  present  is  only  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  the  influence  of  wealth  is  exhibited.  It  comes  under 
the  same  genus  with  Mr.  Rothschild’s  splendid  parties  which 
are  graced  by  all  that  considers  itself  superexcelleht  in  the 
country.  This  topic  is  the  frequent  subject  of  Basil  Barring- 
ton’s eloquence,  and  our  readers  may  see  in  the  followiiTg 
extract  how  the  penny  less  and  the  extravagant  view  this  worshi  p 
of  Mammon. 

“ Ihe  whole  affairs  and  goings-on  of  this  w'orld,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ are  but  a system  of  arithmetic,  a calculation  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  From  the  beggar  on  the  highway,  up  to  the  monarch  on 
his  throne,  all  mankind  are  mercenary.  Directlv,  or  indirectly,  the 
suffrages  of  all  may  be  bought  and  sold.  Take  from  tlie  daikest 
dungeons  of  the  city  a wretch,  whose  least  culpable  propensity  is  that 
of  sordid  avarice,  endow  him  but  with  ample  wealth,  and  let  him 
not  offend  against  the  outward  rules  and  observances  of  society,  it  is 
enough, — henceforth  he  will  be  received  by  all  ranks  with  welcome 
and  approval.  Nay,  he  may  live  all  the  while  in  a half-ruinous 
abode,  with  darkened  windows,  and  boast  openly  of  his  own  abject 
parsimony.  He  buys  their  sanction  and  their  suffrages,  without 
putting  himself  to  the  exj)ense  even  of  a single  guinea.  The  pro- 
found respect  entertained  by  them  for  wealth,  in  which  they  do  not 
participate,  effects  the  bargain  ! Take  from  behind  the  scenes  of 
Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,— nay,  take  from  the  lobby  a mer- 
cenary aventuriere,  let  her  arrive,  in  the  course  of  her  own  trade,  at 
the  posession  of  whtat  is  in  England  styled  a large  fortune,  and 
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henceforth  the  same  pious  matron,  who  (stepping  along  the  carpet 
laid  from  the  hall  of  her  mansion  in  Portman-Square  to  the  carriage) 
would  cry  ‘ Foh  !’  at  the  idea  of  compassion  for  the  poor  forsaken 
victim  of  seduction  shivering  in  the  streets,  will  receive  the  visits  of 
the  more  fortunate  and  more  prudent  prostitute  with  grovelling 
homage  and  thanks  for  the  high  honour  thus  conferred  ! 

‘ “ What  are  the  bonds  which  a sincere  devotion  to  the  worship  ot 
Mammon  will  not  dissolve  ? And  by  whom  is  this  worship  not 
preferred  to  another  duties?  Lives  there  one  individual,  possessed 
of  w'ealth,  in  this  populous  world,  of  whom  it  could  be  with  certainty 
predicted,  that,  were  he  assured  of  his  most  intimate  friend  being  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  would  sacrifice  one-fourth,  nay,  one  tithe  of 
his  own  temporal  possessions,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  avert  that 
catastrophe  ? Such  individuals  may  exist  ; but  in  regard  to  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand,  I could  swear  to  the 
conclusion,  that  they  would  grasp  eagerly  at  their  rnoney-bags,  and 
leave  the  victim  to  his  fate  ! It  is  a world  ot  which  the  due  know- 
ledge comes  ever  too  late,— for  experience,  on  which  alone  Know- 
ledge can  be  founded,  brings  with  it  a disgust,  ay,  an  abhorrence  of 
life  ; so  that  henceforth,  the  sun  no  more  shines  unclouded,— never 
more  can  we  cherish  the  day-dreams  of  youth ; the  currents  of 
thouo-ht,  once  clear  and  sparkling,  are  defiled  by  poisonous  and  inse- 
oarable  alloy.  Only  the  weak,  inexperienced  fool  is  a philarithropist, 
yet  for  a short  space  fortunate  in  his  delusion.  He  sees  not  the  dravyn 
swords  that,  on  the  first  approach  of  poverty,  would  be  raised 
against  him.  Experience,  however,  coine.s  at  last  and  he  is  aware, 
but  not  till  it  is  too  late,  that  what  is  called  civilized  society  is  a state 
of  warfare  ; then  he  drags  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  either  in 
apathy  or  frenzied  discontent,  and  dies — a misanthrope.  vol.  i. 

p.  G6-9. 

The  only  further  specimen  we  have  the  space  to  compiise  in 
our  notice  of  Basil  Barrington,  is  an  illustration  of  the  law  ot 
debtor  and  creditor,  by  which  for  a debt  of  a few  pounds  con- 
tracted with  the  free  will  of  both  parties,  a citizen  may  be  tom 
from  his  family,  agonized  in  spirit,  ruined  m character,  fortune, 
and  expectations.  Arrest  for  debt  is  frequently  to  the  debtor  a 
far  more  severe  punishment  than  transportation  for  life  is  to  the 
sheep-stealer  or  house-breaker. 

About  half-past  ten  o’clock  that  night,  Florianne’s  delirium,  which, 
after  a three  hours’ paroxysm,  had  subsided  into  low  stupor,  again 
broke  out  vehemently.  Her  ghastly  visage  was  now  coloured  by 
the  deepest  crimson  ; her  eyes  glared,  and  her  screams  seemed  to  le- 
verberate  through  the  miserable  habitationsof  Barring  on  s neighbour- 
hood. By  daily  experience,  he  knew  that  he  could  reach  Stanfield 
Place  in  about  L niinutes  ; and  he  therefore  set  off  instantly  in  quest 
of  Doctor  Fr.aser  ; but  had  scarcely  rushed  forward  eight  or  ten  steps 
ere  his  arm  was  gently  but  forcibly  seized,  (suavilei  m moclo,  sed 

fortiter  in  re.) 
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• Out,  (1 cl  scoundrel !”  exclaimed  Barrington. 

‘ “ Nay,  no  offence.  Sir !”  said  the  assailant  very  calmly,  “ you  are 
in  a hurry,  but  I only  wished  to  know  if  you  can  inform  me  where 
Mr.  Basil  Barrington  lives  in  this  here  street  ?” 

‘ To  this  question,  with  all  the  bonhoinmie  imaginable,  our  hero 
replied — 

‘ “ Yes,  to  be  sure  I can  ; my  name  is  Barrington  ; — what  do  you 
want?”  For,  in  his  simplicity,  he  imagined  that  a visitor,  arriving 
at  this  late  hour,  must,  in  all  probability,  come  from  Dr.  Mandeville, 
who  had  not  fulfilled  his  promise  of  calling  a second  time  ; his  mind 
was  completely  occupied  by  one  exclusive  idea, — and  besides,  that  an 
arrest,  or  demand  for  money  in  any  shape,  could  occur  at  present, 
wmuld  have  seemed  to  him  out  of  the  question  and  impossible. 

‘ The  man’s  voice  changed  immediately. 

‘ “ Oh,  ho  !”  said  he,  “ I thought  w'e  should  not  be  long  on  the 
field  without  catching  of  him — whee, — whew — wdiew  !” 

‘ He  blew  a sort  of  cat-call  that  was  appended  to  his  button-hole, 
and  almost  immediately  there  was  heard  an  undrawing  of  bolts,  with 
a rattling  of  chains.  This  noise  proceeded  from  the  door  of  a most 
exemplary  pot-house,  which  was  already,  in  the  language  of  its  pro- 
prietor, being"  shut  up.  The  door  opened,  and  thence  issued  two 
mjrmidons. 

‘ I have  nabbed  the  gemman,”  said  the  first  speaker. 

- ‘ ” You  are  a sharp  one,  Dick  ; that  I must  say  for  you,”  replied 
another  man,  who,  from  the  bulk  of  his  person  and  superior  condition 
of  his  duffle  great  coat,  seemed  also  to  be  of  superior  authority. 

' So,  Sir,”  added  the  man  in  duflle,  turning  to  Barrington,  ” you 
must  go  along  with  u.s.’’ 

Barrington  trembled  w'ith  horror. 

' For  wh;it  reason,”  said  he,  “ and  by  what  authority  ?” 

' With  the  reasons,”  said  the  duffle  coat,  “ we  have  nothing 
to  do.  As  to  the  authority,  we  hold  tlie  sheriff’s  warrant  of  execution.” 

' “ Execution  ! — well,  no  matter  !”  answered  Barrington  ; “ I 
know  not,  however,  tliat  we  have  any  thing  left  in  the  world  but  some 
wearing  apparel, — of  that  very  little  ; and  a few  books.  Take  them, 
by  all  means  ; of  what  use  arc  they  to  me  now  ? My  home  is  within 
five  doors  ; iDUt,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  do  not  detain  me  even  for  an 
instant.  My  wife  is  dangerously  ill, — she  is  dying — (he  spoke  inarticu- 
lately,) and  I am  at  this  moment  on  my  way  to  bring  a physician.” 

‘ “ Bless  your  heart  alive  !”  said  the  man,  we  don’t  come  here 
with  an  execution  on  goods  and  chattels.  We  seldom  or  never  takes 
that  ere  job  in  hand,  except  in  the  morning; — this  is  a sheriff’s 
writ  to  secure  in  the  county-gaol  the  body  of  Basil  Dunmore 
Barrington.” 

' What  is  the  plaintiff’s  name  ?”  inquired  Barrington,  grinding 
his  teeth. 

‘ “ John  Perkins.” 

' “ John  Perkins  1 — The  scoundrel,  in  whose  favour  I wrote  a 
character,  (qualified,  it  is  true,)  although  he  deserved  none;  , and 
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whose  cbiims  on  me  I paid  to  the  uttermost  fraction. — What  does  he 
now  want  from  me  r” 

‘ “ Ilis  payment  of  three  pounds  ten  shillings/'  said  the  bailiff. 

‘ “ 1 can  swear  solemnly,”  said  Barrington,  now  foaming  with  rage, 
“ that  the  demand  is  unjust  ; but  if  it  were  three  thousand  pounds,  I 
should  not  at  this  moment  hesitate.  Here  then  is  the  money  ; — if 
there  are  any  fartlier  iniquitous  claims,  tell  me  at  once — I am  not  now 
to  be  trifled  with — speak  out,  man,  and  have  done,” 

‘ “ The  /et’y,”  replied  the  sheriff's  officer,  “ is  for  twenty-five 
pounds.” 

‘ ” The  alleged  debt  is  three  pounds,  and  the  legal  demand  twenty- 
five  ! — Vastly  well, — and  you  must  have  instant  jKiyment  of  the 
whole  sum  ?” 

‘ I say,  Dick,  he’s  a greenhorn,”  observed  one  of  the  trio,  who 
had  hitherto  been  silent. 

‘ “ Come,  come.  Sir,  let’s  have  no  more  palaver,”  replied  the 
bailiff  in  duffle  ; “ you  ought  to  know  very  well,  that,  in  this  here 
case,  we  could  not  take  payment  if  we  were  ever  so  much  inclined 
to  oblige  you  5 but  the  matter  may  be  arranged  in  the  course  of 
to-morrow.” 

‘ “ I don’t  owe  the  man  Perkins  one  shilling  !”  exclaimed  Bar- 
rington ; “ it  is  impossible  that,  on  his  account,  you  can  have  any 
right  to  detain  me.” 

‘ “ If  you’ll  step  this  way  to  Giles  Strongitharm’s  gas-light,  you 
shall  read  the  warrant,”  replied  the  duffle-coat. 

‘ With  agony  that  almost  deprived  him  of  reason,  and  of  course 
baffles  any  attempt  at  description,  Barrington  entered  the  tavern, 
where  the  man  held  up  the  paper  to  the  light  with  both  hands,  but 
carefully  guarded  against  any  attempt  to  take  it  out  of  his  grasp. 

‘ “ 1 cannot  read  at  that  distance,”  said  our  hero. 

' “ It  is  of  no  consequence,”  said  the  duffle-coat  j “ you  see  it  is 
the  sheriff’s  warrant,  that’s  all : and  you  can’t  pretend  for  to  say  as 
how  we  are  in  trespass,  because  here  stands  the  name  of  a certain 
gentleman,  Mr.  Basil  Dunmore  Barrington,  who  is  a gentleman,  and 
won’t  deny  his  own  name.” 

‘ The  pot-house  keeper’s  wife  stood  behind  the  counter,  and  at 
these  words  she  grinned. 

' “ I makes  bold  to  say.  Sir,”  said  the  landlord,  coming  forward 
with  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  “ if  I were  you,  howsoHidever,  I would 
read  the  warrant  every  word  of  it,  because  as  how,  a gemman  should 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  before  he  cries  dofi,  and  allows  him- 
self to  be  so  sitirated.” 

‘ He  grinned  also  more  broadly  than  the  landlady  had  done. 

‘ “ You,  Jem,  read  it  aloud,  then,”  said  the  duffle-coat  j “I  have 
left  my  eyes  on  the  office-desk  at  home. — By  the  way.  Master  Giles, 
the  clock  lian't  struck  eleven.  Another  glass  for  my  share,  if  you 
please  ; and  perhaps,  for  keeping  us  waiting,  the  gentleman  won’t 
think  it  out  of  the  way  to  treat  us  all  with  a drap  of  short.  The 
weather  is  vvoundy  cold.” 
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This  new  naisfortune  had,  in  truth,  originated  at  the  instance  of 
John  Perkins,  tlie  “ pamjaered  tenant  of  the  porter’s  chair,”  whose 
character  (though  the  reader  may  have  overlooked  the  circumstance) 
was  sufficiently  developed  in  page  thirty-one  of  our  First  Volume. 
This  man,  on  being  dismissed  by  our  hero,  had  received  his  wages  to 
the  full  amount  j but,  at  the  same  time,  thought  proper  to  demand 
a farther  sum  for  the  postage  of  letters,  all  of  which  Basil  knew  that 
he  had  already  paid.  In  the  portei’s  hook  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  payment,  however, — that  precaution  had  been  neglected : John 
Perkins,  therefore,  took  the  liberty  of  urging  the  justice  of  his  claim, 
till  Barrington,  in  a great  rage,  ordered  him  to  get  out  of  doors  ; he 
went  away  grumbling,  and  the  matter  was,  of  course,  forgotten. 

■ At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  it  tvoukl  have  been  cruel  to  remind 
our  hero,  that  his  immediate,  like  his  former,  sufferings  w’ere  the 
result  of  his  own  imprudence  and  obstinate  misconduct.  On  two 
subjects  had  Sir  John  frequently  taken  the  trouble  of  advising  his 
brother  3 one  was  the  ruinous  folly,  or  rather  the  guilt,  of  keeping- 
idle,  disorderly,  and  supernumerary  servants  5 and  secondly,  the  ex- 
cessive impropriety  of  paying  money  without  getting,  in  return,  a 
written  receipt,  or  of  not  carefully  preserving  every  such  document 
when  it  had  been  obtained.  But  enough  of  this  : we  must  observe  by 
the  way,  however,  that  John  Perkins  (to  whom,  through  several 
years,  Basil  would  have  been  ready  to  give  an  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter,) was,  during  the  preceding  dialogue,  stationed  in  the  land- 
lord’s hack-parlour,  having  accompanied  the  sheriff’s  officers,  in  order 
to  witness  the  effect  of  his  own  proceedings.  Over  their  success  he 
exulted  with  extraordinary  glee  5 and  thence  also  arose  the  landlord’s 
exhilaration  5 for  John  Perkins,  when  he  had  money,  was  an  especial 
friend  of  publicans  in  general,  but  of  Giles  Strongitharm  in  particular3 
and  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  latter,  that  when  the  warrant 
was  brought  up,  he  would  not  only  clear  off  an  old  score,  but  hold 
various  jollifications  at  the  sign  of  the  “ pig  in  a cage,”  till  the 
money  was  exhausted, 

‘ “ Hark  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,”  said  Barrington  ; “ I have  luckily 
twenty  pounds  at  command.  1 can  get  live  pounds  more  in  three 
minutes  5 only,  for  God’s  sake  ! don’t  insist  on  my  losing  three 
minutes,  or  three  seconds  more.  Take  twenty  pounds,  and  call  on  me 
to-morrow  morning  for  the  rest.” 

‘ The  landlord  grinned  again. 

‘ “The  gemman  doesn’t  know  the  law,  that’s  plain  enough,”  said 
one  of  the  trio. — “ You  see.  Sir,  twenty  pounds  is  a very  pretty  thing 
— ay,  so  is  twenty  shillings,  which,  I makes  bold  for  to  say,  you  won’t 
think  over  much  for  civility  money.  But  as  for  this  here  ievi/,  we 
can’t  take  a settlement  of  it  on  no  account. — You  must  go  with  us, 
and  there’s  an  end  of  this  matter.” 

‘ During  this  speech,  Barrington  had  become  frantic. 

‘ “ Scoundrel  !”  cried  he,  “ if  you  dare  to  interrupt  me  now”— 
and  overturning  the  man  who  stood  betwixt  him  and  the  door,  he 
rushed  out  in  furious  agitation  j but  the  trio  soon  came  up  with  him. 
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and  secured  their  prey.  All  three  seized  him  at  once  ; whereupon  the 
wretched  prisoner  uttered  a long,  loud,  deep-drawn,  hideous  howl, 
that  resounded  through  the  now  desolate  neighbourhood. 

In  this  condition  the  debtor  is  dragged  to  the  loch-up-house ; 
and  we  are  favoured  with  a description  of  its  inmates,  which  we 
fear  very  closely  resembles  the  truth. 


Art.  XVI Reply  to  a Pamphlet  intitled  “ What  has  the  Duke  of 

H'ellington  gained  by  the  Dissolution.”  8vo.  Saunders  andOtley. 
1830. 

^HERE  is  but  one  step,  said  Napoleon,  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous.  There  is  but  one  step,  practically  proved  our 
late  Minister  Wellington,  between  the  ridiculous  and  the  tragi- 
cal, and  on  that  step  he  fell,  having  admirably  marked  the  pas- 
sage between  the  greatest  absurdity  and  the  mightiest  mischief, 
and  sunk  amidst  universal  jeers  instead  of  universal  groans. 
The  late  Minister’s  course  tended  to  the  most  horrible  of  national 
calamities,  civil  war  ; but  as  it  was  the  declared  condition  of 
Canning’s  power  that  he  should  attempt  no  good,  so  it  has  been 
the  fortunate  condition  of  Wellington’s  power  that  he  should 
attempt  no  evil,  and  the  rebound  of  the  first  blow  he  struck  at 
the  popular  cause,  dashed  him  to  the  ground.  The  offensive 
expression  in  the  King’s  Speech  on  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
indicating  partizanship  with  misrule  in  Belgium,  and  indifference 
to  the  triumph  of  liberty  in  France,  followed  up  by  the  minis- 
ter’s declaration  against  Reform,  and  impudent  assertion  of  the 
perfection  of  the  representative  system,  went  forth  blasting 
the  Duke’s  credit  with  the  nalion,  arming  men’s  minds  and 
honest  fears  against  him,  and  dooming  him  to  political  destruc- 
tion. He  accordingly  fell,  but  not,  we  apprehend,  with  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  a warning.  The  merits  of  ministers  of  late  seem 
to  be  as  imperfectly  understood  as  their  disasters.  The  causes 
in  either  case  escape  observation.  The  common  mistake  is,  to 
glorify  the  fly  on  the  chariot’s  axle  for  its  course  and  speed. 
A minister  taken  out  of  the  current  of  society,  begins  his  career 
by  obeying  the  impulse  of  opinion  and  deferring  to  the  genius 
of  the  age.  He  is  hailed  as  a miracle.  He  is  worshipped  as 
the  redeemer  of  the  world.  He  is  adored  as  a Messiah,  till, 
through  the  temptation  of  an  impolitic  confidence,  he  is  cor- 
rupted to  a Barrabas,  and  made  over  to  ignominy.  The  man’s 
head  is  turned — he  is  incensed  till  he  believes  a diviner  mind 
is  his,  and  in  the  pride  of  universal  homage  he  begins  to 
spurn  considerations  which  would  before  have  ruled  him. 
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He  mistakes  the  weakness  of  others  for  his  own  strength,  and 
fancies  the  world  is  waiting  to  obey  his  biddings.  His  disposi- 
tion, formed  by  early  habits  and  early  prejudices,  has  then  its 
free  scope — his  behest  goes  forth,  and  he  finds  that  St.  James’s 
Street  and  the  Clubs  therein,  do  not  constitute  the  nation. 
How  short  a time  ago  was  it  when  our  politicians  hung  upon  the 
words  of  Wellington  as  oracles  of  public  safety.  The  confi- 
dence of  patriots  was  laid  at  his  feet ; can  we  w'onder  that  he 
trampled  on  it?  He  carried  Catholic  Emancipation — Tertius 
e codo  cecidit  Cato  ! Like  Gay’s  Bear  in  the  Fable, 

This  trick  so  swell’d  him  with  conceit. 

He  thought  no  enterprise  too  great. 

He  has  carried  the  parallel  to  the  Bear’s  disaster.  The  tilt 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press  manifested  the  disposition  of 
the  Wellington  Government,  as  the  result  denoted  its  feebleness. 
The  coincidence  with  the  stronger  proceedings  to  the  same 
end  in  France  aird  Belgium  was  suspicious,  but  the  suspicion  of 
conspiracy  w’as  angrily  resented  by  those  who  did  not  choose 
the  question  to  be  raised  whether  the  emancipator  of  the  Catho- 
lics at  home  could  confederate  with  the  enemies  of  ciVil  liberty 
abroad.  The  disgust  of  society  discountenanced  the  attack  on 
the  press,  and  the  Attorney  General,  Scarlett,  was  compelled  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  ruin  of  one  man.  Up  to  the  very  opening 
of  the  session  in  November,  delusion  prevailed  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  minister  and  the  character  of  his  councils.  It  was 
rumoured  that  a bill  for  Reform  in  Parliament  was  in  prepara- 
tion ; the  King’s  Speech  came  like  a thunder-clap  waking  the 
people  from  these  flattering  day-dreams.  The  scheme  was  now 
plain  enough.  It  was  obvious,  that  the  Duke  was  falling  back 
on  the  High  Tory  Party.  Whether  the  demonstrations  of  Whig 
hostility  in  the  autumn  were  the  cause  of  this  movement,  or  the 
turn  in  the  councils  of  the  government  was  the  cause  of  the 
Whig  hostility,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Brougham’s  attacks  may  have  precipitated  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington’s councils  into  an  opposite  e.xtreme  ; and  it  is  probable, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Brougham’s  knowledge  of  his 
Grace’s  designs  may  have  converted  him,  w’ho  w’as  a supporter, 
into  an  active  enemy. 

The  declaration  against  Reform  which  served  to  clench  the 
effect  of  the  Address  completed  the  proof  of  the  evil  character  of  the 
government.  It  was  manifestly  in  all  main  particulars,  foreign 
and  domestic,  anti-national.  In  an  hour  it  had  made  itself  hated, 
in  less  than  a week  it  made  itself  despised,  the  scoff,  the  jest, 
the  ridicule  of  the  whole  country.  A panic  was  certainly  what 
the  ministry  hoped  to  create,  and  thence  to  rally  round  them 
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together  with  the  Ultra  Tories,  the  alarmists,  a class  who  have 
large  properties  and  small  wits,  and  who  had  been  prone  to 
cower  to  any  government  upon  the  terror  of  any  passing  cloud. 
The  small  wits  of  this  order  of  persons  proved  too  much,  how- 
ever, for  the  smaller  wits  of  the  minister.  The  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  speeches  of  the  King  and  the  premier  showed  the 
alarmists  that  more  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  rash  coun- 
sels of  the  Duhe  than  from  the  temper  of  the  people.  They 
perceived  that  he  was  raising  the  evil  spirit  that  was  to  compel 
them  to  alliance  with  him.  From  this  time  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington stood  plainly  forth  a Petit  Polignac.  The  ordonnances 
had  gone  forth,  but  he  would  not  retract.  He  had  filled  the  glass 
and  was  resolved  to  force  it  down  brimming  over  with  disgust. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  allay  dissatisfaction  by  removing 
the  causes  of  exasperation,  the  Minister  seems  to  have  thought 
that  he  had  only  underplayed  his  game  of  terror,  and  that  to 
increase  the  phantom  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  the  production 
of  the  desired  panic.  Instead  of  seeing  that  he  had  done  too 
much  to  gain  over  the  alarmists,  he  determined  to  do  more.  As 
his  first  gun  had  failed  to  hit  the  mark,  instead  of  correcting 
the  aim,  he  doubled  the  charge,  burst  the  piece,  and  blew  the 
Cabinet  to  splinters. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Duke  had  not  won  the  support 
of  the  High  Tory  Party  by  the  High  Tory  tone  of  the  Speech. 
Loi’d  Winchilsea,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  others,  men  of 
generous  minds,  and  whose  intentions  ai’e  fair  though  ill 
guided,  refused  to  ally  themselves  with  one  who  seems 
systematically  to  have  used  professions  only  as  masks  to  his 
designs,  and  whose  whole  art  of  policy  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  deceit  accompanied  with  the  bluntness  W'hich  is  so  ei’roneously 
supposed  to  be  presumptive  of  honesty  and  truth.  Purely  by 
defects  of  manirer,  merely  by  showing  that  he  could  not  speak 
speciously,  this  nobleman  had  at  one  time  obtained  a character 
for  straight-forward  actions,  as  though  honesty  must  necessarily 
have  a bald  abrupt  delivery.  After  the  carriage  of  the  Catholic 
question,  which  was  preluded  by  a trick,  whenever  he  stam- 
mered and  floundered  in  his  discourse,  or  blustered  out  a purpose 
instead  of  a reason,  the  liberal  prints  were  in  raptures  with  his 
straight-forward  character.  Our  Caesar  was  bald,  and  we 
laurelled  his  defect.  He  was  accurately  understood,  however, 
by  those  he  had  deceived,  and  the  wiser  and  better  High 
Tories  said,  “we  will  not  trust  him.  Though  he  speaks 
our  watch-words,  he  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  Speech  may  be 
another  Curtis  Letter,  covering  designs  directly  opposite  to  the 
purport.” 
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The  Great  Captain  must,  on  the  first  debate,  have  seen  that 
he  had  committed  a capital  fault.  He  had  fallen  back  on  a 
body,  a main  part  of  which  menaced  him  with  hostility.  In  place 
of  a flank  of  allies  he  had  an  enemy.  In  this  false  position  the 
resource  of  the  soldier  was  panic,  another  stroke  for  alarm. 
Plots  in  green  bags  had  done  great  things  for  former  adminis- 
trations, and  why  not  for  his  Grace’s  Government?  The  police, 
assailed  with  vulgar  abuse,  had  been  attacked  on  the  night  of 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  attacks 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  concocting  of  the  panic,  and 
that  they  entirely  ceased  when  the  panic  miscarried.  These 
appearances  of  tumult,  the  J’rais  of  which,  as  the  French  would 
aptly  express  it,  was  borne  by  boys  and  pickpockets,  gave  some 
materials  for  the  Duke’s  phantom.  He  had  here  a scooped 
pumpkin  with  saucer  eyes,  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  two 
Aldermen  served  as  lights  for  its  illuminations,  while  a threaten- 
ing letter  or  two  sheeted  it  an  awful  shi'oud. 

Swift,  in  illustrating  the  reasons  which  he  supposes  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  men  of  genius  in  the  conduct  of  the  State, 
observes,  that  if  we  attempt  to  cut  paper  with  a knife,  it  fails  of 
the  right  line  by  its  very  sharpness,  but  take  the  blunt  ivory, 
and  with  a steady  application  of  force  the  thing  is  properly  done. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  remembering  the  miscarriage  which 
had  attended  his  attempt  to  cut  the  paper  of  the  Press  with  the 
Sword  of  Justice  (if  we  nray  so  misuse  the  word)  may  have 
inferred  from  that  experiment  the  true  character  of  his  parts, 
and  the  fitness  of  dull  instruments  to  their  success.  This  may 
explain  his  retention  of  IMr.  Goulburn  in  office — it  may  explain 
more.  In  the  paragraph  to  which  we  have  referred  (entitled 
“ The  (Queen’s  last  Ministry,”)  Swift  adds  his  opinion  that  “ a 
small  infusioii  of  the  Alderman  is  necessary  to  those  who  are 
embarked  in  public  affairs.”  The  late  Minister  appears  to  have 
profited  by  this  hint,  and  the  first  two  Aldermen  that  came  to 
hand  he  popped  into  his  councils.  We  suppose  the  infusion 
was  too  strong — Swift  expressly  says,  “ a small  infusion” — 
a brace  was  probably  too  much  meat  for  the  mess,  certainly  it 
spoiled  the  panic — but  we  are  anticipating. 

One  alderman,  a mayor  elect,  wrote  a letter  to  the  Duke, 
admonishing  hinr  of  the  danger  of  accompanying  his  Majesty 
on  an  expedition  to  the  City  Feast,  which  the  King  had 
graciously  promised  to  honour  with  his  presence  on  the  9th  of 
November,  unless  his  Grace  should  proceed  to  the  dinner 
armed  like  a porcupine,  or  one  of  those  persons  who,  ensconced 
in  pots  and  pans,  represent  the  gallantry  of  knighthood  in  the 
intellectual  treat,  vulgarly  called  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show, 
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which  is,  next  only  to  a coronation,  the  greatest  foolery  con- 
tinued in  this  age  of  reason  and  land  of  custom.  Another 
alderman  carried  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  advices  much  to  the  same 
eftect,  but  proposed  to  obviate  the  danger  by  mounting  himself 
on  a white  horse,  and  hiding  an  army  in  the  City  to  act  upon 
occasion,  under  the  direction  of  the  military  geniuses  of  five 
aldermen.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  cpiestion  was,  “ What  are 
we  to  do  with  Wellington?”  and  who  seems  to  have  felt  about 
the  carriage  of  him  to  Guildhall  much  the  same  sort  of  anxiety 
that  a man  would  feel  who  was  charged  with  the  porterage  of  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  through  a city  in  flames,  a burning  Moscow, 
appears  to  have  been  profoundly  penetrated  by  these  aldermanic 
persuasions  ; and  to  make  short  of  the  recital  of  familiar  events, 
such  counsels,  strengthened  by  the  new  discovery  that 
November  nights  are  dark,  the  pickpocket-riots,  and  the 
authority  of  some  anonymous  letters,  furnished  the  grounds  for 
advising  his  Majesty  to  decline  the  City  dinner;  and  the  fact 
accordingly  went  forth  to  the  country  and  the  world,  that  the 
King  of  England  durst  not  proceed  in  state  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  broad  farce, 
but  it  now  touched  on  tragedy.  Down  tumbled  the  funds,  and 
an  instant  shock  was  given  to  public  credit  and  industry. 
Persons  in  the  country  thanked  Providence  that  they  were  re- 
moved from  the  crater  of  the  revolutionary  volcano,  and  wrote 
to  their  bankers,  or  professional  agents,  desiring  them  to  pack 
away  instruments,  deeds,  securities,  &c.,  and  send  them  to 
their  residences  in  the  yet  peaceful  country.  The  next  news 
looked  for  was  the  burning  of  London.  In  the  metropolis,  on 
the  8th,  upon  which  day  the  astounding  fact  of  the  King’s 
postponement  of  his  visit  to  the  City  was  announced,  people 
knew  not  what  to  think.  They  asked  with  Quidnunc,  “ how 
are  we  ruined  ?”  Many  thought  the  Government  must  have 
discovered  a plot ; many  asserted  as  fact  what  they  imagined  ; 
and  the  notion  of  a plot  prevailed  till  the  night  of  explanation, 
when  the  frightful  labour  of  the  mountain  ended  in  the  delivery 
of  two  aldermen’s  counsels,  round-house  returns  of  black  eyes 
and  bloody  noses,  and  the  authority  of  anonymous  letters.  The 
mixture  of  derision,  contempt,  and  indignation  that  then  burst 
forth  in  a torrent  against  the  Government,  the  pen  of  a Tacitus 
only  could  describe. 

‘ Agebatur  hue  illuc  Galba attoniti  vultus,  et  conversse  ad 

omnia  aures : non  tumultus,  non  quies : quale  magni  metus  et 
magnsE  irse  silentium.” 

The  attempt  at  panic  broke  down  ; it  had  its  hour  of  mischief ; 
and  the  only  surprise  is,  that  the  extent  of  the  damage  was  so 
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small  compared  with  what  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
causes  acting  upon  the  delicate  nerves  of  a commercial  country, 
whose  vital  principle  is  confidence.  Soldiers  w'ere  meanwhile 
marched  upon  the  town,  and  gave  the  capital  the  appearance  of 
a place  in  a state  of  siege,  while  the  shops  dealing  in  arms 
exposed  them  for  sale  in  their  windows,  without  tempting  their 
seizure  ; and  the  police  extinguished  the  rebellion  of  the  town  by 
breaking  the  heads  of  some  three  or  four  score  of  idle  boys,  and 
industrious  pickpockets.  The  bug-a-boo  which  had  been  the 
pretence  for  all  this  turmoil  was  now  taken  to  pieces  in  parliament 
and  print,  and  seen  to  consist  of  a scooped  pumpkin,  two  rush- 
lights from  the  City,  a broom-stick,  and  some  sheets  of  paper. 
Panic  died  with  the  discovery,  and  the  fee-fa-fum  minister  was 
pelted  w ith  the  materials.  The  Petit  Polignac  could  not  rise  to 
the  dignity  or  the  horrors  of  tragedy.  His  mischief  all  turned 
to  ridicule  : yet  he  remained  in  office,  for  such  a blessing  is 
majesty,  that  it  does  not  act  on  such  occasions  as  we  have  re- 
cited, and  give  instant  relief  by  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers  of 
mischief.  The  King  waits  quietly  to  see  whether  the  lords 
of  misrule  can  command  parliamentary  majorities.  Such 
is  the  torpid  genius  of  the  first  estate.  The  Petit  Poli- 
gnac still  continued  a humble  parallel  to  the  great  original. 
Mr.  Goulburn  was  his  Marshal  Marmont,  ordered  to  act  in 
masses  with  the  Civil  List.  He  charged  the  people  (as  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  only  knows  how  to  charge)  a 
million  strong,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  household,  diplo- 
matic services,  crown,  pell-mell  together.  He  belied  the 
economy  promised  in  the  King’s  Speech,  and  shufflingly 
retracted  the  surrender  of  the  Duchy  Revenues.  The  Swiss 
fought  according  to  their  mercenary  custom,  but  the  Petit 
Polignac  s Marmont  was  utterly  routed,  and  the  Petit  Polignac 
himself  obliged  to  abdicate  the  ministry. 

If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  desired  to  have  in  his  govern- 
ment some  person  who  could  at  any  moment  procure  him  an 
easy  fall,  he  could  not  have  retained  a more  convenient  stum- 
bling-block than  Mr.  Goulburn;  and  we  are  almost  disposed  to 
look  upon  him  as  a chosen  instrument  of  ministerial  suicide. 
The  Premier  probably  carried  him  on  in  the  bosom  of  his 
counsels  as  an  ancient  Roman  secreted  poison,  for  self-destruc- 
tion against  the  hour  of  hopeless  disaster.  If  the  Duke  felt  him- 
self doomed  to  defeat,  in  consequence  of  his  declaration  against 
Reform,  and  the  failure  of  his  clumsy  devices,  and  he  preferred 
hastening  the  catastrophe,  and  also  wished  to  make  it  appear 
referable  to  the  blundering  of  one  of  his  officers,  he  could  not 
have  acted  more  judiciously  than  in  committing  the  arrangement 
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and  exposition  of  the  Civil  List,  to  the  peculiar  discretion  and 
dexterity  of  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  To  follow  this 
person  througli  his  course  of  blunders  would  now  be  an  irksome 
and  profitless  labour;  but  we  cannot  forego  the  citation  of  one 
passage  in  his  speech — his  dying  speech  and  confession  it  might 
aptly  be  called — and  we  quote  it,  not  for  its  consummate  folly,  but 
as  it  is  an  example  in  a huge  pattern  of  the  sort  of  error  that  is 
apt  to  possess  governments,  ever  too  prone  lo  suppose  the 
people  arrant  fools,  incapable  of  perceiving  even  the  tricks 
they  are  declariirg.  “ It  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of 
some,”  said  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  “ that  the  Civil 
List  ought  to  be  separated  into  two  distinct  parts,  distin- 
guishing those  required  for  the  necessary  splendor,  dignity, 
and  comfort  of  the  monarch,  from  that  other  portion  of  the 
public  expenditure  heretofore  defrayed  from  the  Civil  List ; and 
that  instead  of  placing  a million  and  somewhat  more  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown  for  life,  it  was  held,  that  all,  excepting  what 
was  required  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  king,  ought  to  be 
annually  voted  by  Parliament,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
granted  for  the  life  of  the  Monarch  save  only  the  amount  he 
mentioned.  He  would  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  was  wise 
or  prudent  to  make  the  regal  authority  an  object  of  reproach  to 
the  ignorant  and  unthinking  ? Let  them  only  look  to  the  im- 
pression to  be  made  upon  the  public  by  fixing  in  a precise  form 
the  personal  and  private  expenses  of  the  Monarch.  If  some- 
what upwards  of  a million  were  granted,  and  that  some  of  the 
public  expenditure  was  covered  from  that,  it  would  not  have  the 
inconvenient  and  disadvantageous  effect  of  fixing  the  attention 
on,  and  placing  beyond  all  doubt,  the  amount  expended  by  the 
Monarch.  To  enable  the  ill-disposed  to  say,  that  a little  less 
than  500,000/.  was  expended  on  the  private  and  personal  grati- 
fications of  the  Monarch,  would  be  conceived  calculated  to 
bring  the  Monarchy  into  obloquy  and  distrust.  In  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  vote  a larger  income,  and  let 
some  portion  of  it  be  devoted  to  public  purposes.  He  attached 
no  importance  whatever  to  what  had  been  said  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  ambassadors — that  House  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  foreign  ambassadors.  He  would  maintain  that  it  was  the 
inalienable  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  decide  with  what  powers 
amicable  relations  were  to  be  maintained  or  interrupted.  Upon 
that  point,  or  indeed  upon  any  other,  he  deemed  it  unnecessary 
any  longer  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House,  trusting  that 
he  had  established  abundant  evidence  to  warrant  his  giving  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  a decided  negative.” 

On  such  beautiful  and  abundant  evidence,  he  was  beaten  as 
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all  know  on  the  blessed  15th  of  November;  and  thus,  in  less 
than  a fortnight  after  the  delivery  of  the  King’s  Speech,  down 
fell  the  Wellington  Administration.  It  needed  not  such  an 
oration  as  Mr.  Goulburn’s  to  sweep  down  the  disgraced  govern- 
ment ; but  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  tongue  certainly 
vibrated  with  a power  of  folly  that  might  have  shaken  a minis- 
try more  firmly  seated.  He  might  have  learnt  in  the  nursery 
that  it  is  not  right  to  name  all  the  things  we  do  ; and  though 
the  policy  of  mystifying  accounts,  he  so  candidly  expounded, 
has  ever  been  acted  upon  in  the  State,  yet  we  believe  it  has 
never  before  been  avowed  in  Parliament.  To  say,  ‘ Let  not  the 
people  see  how  we  dupe  them,’  in  a House  which  is  not  better 
adapted  for  secresy  than  the  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul’s, 
is  very  much  the  way  to  show  the  people  how  it  is  designed  to 
dupe  them.  Bonniface  states  that  a gentleman  killed  his  wife 
by  making  her  a present  of  half  a dozen  of  Usquebaugh  ; but 
adds  he,  “ I am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  all  the  same.” 
Under  Providence  Mr.  Goulburn  was  by  his  gifts,  the  imme- 
diate death  of  the  Wellington  Government;  but  we  all  after 
the  example  of  Bonniface  are  grateful  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  all  the  same;  and  the  people  should  steadily  bear 
m mind  that  insight  into  the  policy  of  making  up  public 
accounts,  with  which  he  has  favoured  them.  The  desired 
trick  is  simply  this,  to  bring  several  charges  under  one  vague 
head  of  expenditure  ; and  when  objection  is  made  to  the  burden 
of  any,  to  refer  to  the  account  of  the  others.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  items  of  Falstafi’s  bill  had  not  been  separately  set 
down,  but  lumped  under  the  head  of  dinner,  against  the 
reproach  of  excessive  toping  he  would  have  pleaded  the  cost 
of  bread  and  meat,  and  against  the  accusation  of  gluttony  he 
would  have  instanced  sack.  Had  it  been  said,  that  the  Monarchy 
was  extravagantly  costly,  Mr.  GoulburiTs  answer  would  have 
been  ready,  the  diplomatic  services  are  paid  out  of  the  same 
fund  ; were  the  diplomatic  services  complained  of,  they  are 
charged  upon  the  Civil  List,  which  upholds  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  A Civil  List  of  a million,  out  of  which  to  take  this  sort 
of  change  was  vastly  convenient. 

Before  the  decease  of  the  Ministry,  before  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer’s  rattles  were  heard  in  its  throat,  it  observed  the 
prudence  of  putting  its  house  in  order.  It  provided  for  its 
creatures  and  favorites,  and  shewing  a becoming  religious  turn 
at  so  awful  a moment,  when  passing  into  Opposition  it  made  a 
bishop,  and  its  last  gazette  announced  the  bestowal  of  divers 
livings.  Lord  Lyndhurst  parted  with  his  private  Secretary, 
having  heaped  upon  him  no  less  than  three  offices  of  considerable 
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emolument.  As  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  what  he  did  is 
not  to  be  spoken  by  us,  but  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pension 
List. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  official  career  of 
the  Great  Captain,  and  Petit  Polignac,  we  must  touch  upon  a 
question  which  is  raised  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  thirteen  days, 
namely,  whether  or  not  he  was  honestly  frightened  out  of  his 
wits  j and  there  are  many  well-informed  persons  who  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  in  the  affirmative,  and  who  believe,  that  the 
alderman’s  representation  filled  the  hero  of  Waterloo  with  real 
terror.  There  is  always  comfort  in  a precedent,  and  the  Duke 
may  solace  himself  by  the  remembrance  that  the  bravest  army 
of  antiquity,  the  unconquerable  Ten  Thousand,  were  panic 
struck  by  the  noise  which  an  ass  made  one  night  in  their  camp. 
The  late  minister  has  classical  authority  for  his  alarm,  and  may 
take  comfort  from  the  text  of  Xenophon. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  because  the  history  of  the  latter 
conduct  of  the  Wellington  Government  is  one  tissue  of 
absurdity,  the  ridicule  of  which  is  inseparable  from  its  narration, 
that  it  has  not  had  grave  effects,  though  far  short  of  the  more 
immediate  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a 
mixture  of  mischievous  intention,  and  clumsy  expedient.  Our 
serious  persuasion  is,  that  the  thirteen  days  of  November  have 
approximated  revolution  in  a ratio  prudence  forbids  us  to  name. 
Upon  the  King’s  Speech,  and  the  minister’s  subsequent  declara- 
tion, thousands  formed  resolutions  which  once  in  men’s  minds 
are  not  easily  displaced,  and  which  start  into  action  upon 
slighter  occasions  than  served  to  create  them.  Make  a vast 
population  think  of  what  they  ivould  do,  and  they  are  taught 
what  they  could  do.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  provocation  set 
the  public  mind  boiling  from  one  end  of  Britain  to  the  other, 
and  where  it  now  cools  it  is  cooling  into  very  stern  forms,  such 
as  have  had  no  common  shape  since  the  days  of  the  first  Charles. 
One  of  two  things  we  look  upon  as  certain,  that  the  oligarchy 
must  end  or  anarchy  begin.  Let  us  not  be  charged  with 
saying  this  for  excitement,  to  feed  an  excitement  at  the  glowing 
heat  of  which  we  ourselves  look  with  awe  and  apprehension.  We 
write  but  as  observers,  but  as  watchmen  who  mark  the  boiling 
under-currents  that  will  burst  in  a deluge  over  this  country  if 
instant  vents  be  not  found  for  it.  The  peace  of  the  nation  is 
now  at  the  mercy  of  accidents ; — let  any  circumstance  derange 
the  commercial  prosperity  for  an  instant — let  the  manufacturers-’ 
employment  receive  a check,  and  the  dykes  are  gone — then  may 
come  a rush  which  military  force  would  be  as  efficient  to 
restrain  as  would  be  the  bayonet  to  turn  back  the  cataract  of 
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Niagara.  The  aristocracy  who  have  carefully  separated  them- 
selves from  the  industrious  classes,  who  have  kept  themselves 
raised  above  them  in  a lordly  state,  know  nothing  of  the  mighty 
element  which  is  heaving  against  their  power.  Some  vao-ue 
fear,  like  the  instinct  of  danger  felt  by  the  inferior  creation 
before  convulsions  of  nature,  is  on  them  ; but  as  things  have 
been,  they  suppose  they  will  be ; and  moderate  concessions, 
together  with  troops  of  dragoons,  are  the  remedies  that  occur 
against  the  worst  contingency.  It  is  talking  to  the  deaf  adder  to 
counsel  these  fated  people  ; they  never  will  see  the  signs  of  the 
times — never  will  hear  the  sough  of  the  tempest,  till  the  storm 
strikes  them.  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  the  story  is  the  same ; 
the  blow  brings  the  conviction,  and  the  admiring  fool’s  saying 
IS  then  in  their  mouths,  “ who  would  have  thought  it  ?”  Were 
these  infatuated  men  only  concerned,  we  could  leave  them  to 
the  consequences  of  their  blindness,  with  small  anxiety  ; but  we 
know  the  hideous  features  of  the  visitation  of  anarchy,  we  know 
what  must  be  the  desolating  rush  of  a people  to  a wild  redress, 
we  know  how  the  torrent  must  ravage  before  it  can  find  its 
level,  we  know  all  the  fearful  conditions  belonging  to  the 
domination  of  rude  masses,  inflamed  with  the  recollection  of 
past  wrongs,  informed  by  sad  experience  what  injustice  is, 
but  not  so  well  instructed  where  the  limits  of  the  right  and  the 
just  commence.  It  is  not  for  the  gentry  of  England  to  ex- 
pect in  turbulent  movements  the  moderation  of  the  people  of 
Pans.  The  French  had  their  hot  fit  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
The  first  Revolution  had  blotted  out  an  aristocracy  never  in 
its  worst  day  so  insolent  as  ours,  and  perhaps  not  more  injurious 
though  its  tyranny  was  more  direct  and  naked  ; but  if  we  have 
to  pass  through  the  same  passage  it  is  on  other  terms,  and  in 
other  circumstances  ; our  aristocracy  will  not  have  to  do  with 
a population  with  which  they  have  held  kindly  and  familiar 
intercourse;  they  will  find  themselves  buffeting  with  classes 
as  unknown  to  them  as  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  masses  of 
people  to  whom  they  have  denied  knowledge  by  every  device 
of  impolicy,  whom  they  have  condescended  to  know  only  in  the 
two  conditions  of  tax-payers  and  creatures  of  toil,  men  whose 
hands  they  have  never  pressed  but  to  labour,  whose  hearts  they 
have  never  touched  but  with  bitterness,  whose  actions  they 
have  never  directed  but  as  domineering  masters.  In  the  last 
F^nch  Revolution,  the  people  of  Paris  were  under  the  best 
influence  the  country  could  furnish— the  Press,  conducted  with 
unequalled  ability,  guided  and  steadied  their  course.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  no  superior  influences  to  act  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  Press  is  taxed  above  their  reach,  and  the  gentry 
VOL.  ^ly .—  Westminster  Review. 
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have  spurned  the  familiar  intercourse  with  them,  which  is  in 
France  a consequence  of  the  absence  of  aristocratic  pride  or 
the  assumption  of  it,  and  of  the  nearer  equality  of  fortunes. 
The  monopoly  of  the  Press,  erected  by  taxation,  has  also  so 
depraved  it  as  to  render  it  as  unworthy  of  guiding  the  people 
as  it  is  inaccessible  to  the  poorer  classes  of  them.  The  con- 
ducting of  daily  newspapers  has  been  made  a narrow  trade  ; and 
as  one  involving  large  capitals,  it  has  been  carried  on  upon  the 
most  timid  principles  of  selfish  policy.  Thus  we  look  in  vain 
either  for  the  links  between  rich  and  poor,  or  the  holds  of 
intelligent  counsel  which  in  default  of  such  links  might  have 
been  suffered  to  have  power.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this 
unsocial  and  impolitic  state  of  things,  and  that  is  one  which  the 
government  should  have  the  fore-thought  and  wisdom  to  see, 
and  the  courage  instantly  to  provide.  The  State  must  be 
popularised.  The  Government  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  the 
democracy.  The  people  must  be  stayed  from  the  exercise  of 
the  power,  of  which  they  are  now  fully  conscious,  by  extending 
to  them  a legitimate  influence  over  the  legislature.  They  must 
be  made,  and  instantly,  to  know  a self-importance  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  Authority  must  either 
descend  to  them,  or  they  will  drag  down  authority.  Get  hold 
of  the  masses  by  fixing  them  in  the  lower  machinery  of  the 
State.  Comprehend  the  better  orders  of  theni  in  the  Consti- 
tuency, and  convert  the  pike  heads  that  may  threaten  your 
breasts  into  the  nails  that  will  fix  and  strengthen  the  ark  of 
safety, — a democratic  Constitution  that  may  swim  on  the 
mighty  waters  that  are  out  and  flooding  the  whole  world. 

Will  the  government  see  this  necessity  ? Here  comes  the 
momentous  doubt.  Observation  is  no  faculty  of  governments, 
and  from  experience  of  their  actions  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  moment  men  enter  into  the  places  of  power,  they  are 
stricken  with  a mental  blindness,  and  renounce  watching  the 
world  when  they  begin  ordering  it.  In  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  when  the  French  army  was  disorganized,  destitute, 
and  starving,  and  corps  were  reduced  to  skeleton  troops,  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  of  Napoleon  continued  to  issue  pom- 
pous bulletins  commanding  the  movements  of  grand  divisions, 
overlooking  their  destruction  ; allowing  intervals  fit  for  the 
march  of  vast  bodies  in  the  retreat  of  their  remaining  handfuls 
of  men,  and  directing  the  soldiers  wanting  a meal  to  carry  three 
days’  provision,  &c.  In  this  person,  whose  change  of  circum- 
stances the  mightiest  disasters  could  not  teach,  we  have  a 
type  of  the  foible  of  governments  which  never  will  perceive 
varied  conditions,  and  are  ever  relying  on  rules  and  expedients 
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adapted  to  former  and  past  occasions  as  applicable  to  an 
altered  state. 

The  common  error  of  ministers  is  the  supposition  that  the 
circumstances  marking  the  downfall  of  their  predecessors,  are 
the  circumstances  for  which  they  have  to  provide,  or  by  which 
they  are  to  shape  their  course.  The  impression  of  the  public 
mind  they  received  w'hen  in  Opposition,  is  made  the  stereotyped 
text.  They  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  public  mind  is  a very 
active  general  who  never  fails  to  push  on  after  every  victory, 
and  to  occupy  advanced  ground  with  an  improved  front  of 
power.  The  circumstances  of  the  Grey  government  are  not  the 
circumstances  of  the  Wellington  government,  as  the  present 
ministry  is,  we  fear,  too  apt  to  suppose.  What  would  have 
satisfied  from  the  Duke  will  not  satisfy  from  Lord  Grey.  The 
people  always  drive  the  Sibyl’s  bargain,  and  on  every  refusal  of 
their  demands  ask  more  and  give  less.  The  last  act  of  the 
Wellington  government  had  the  effect  of  rousing  an  unanimous 
hostility  which  let  the  people  into  the  secret  of  their  own 
strength,  for  in  the  absence  of  unity  consists  their  weakness,  in 
the  consciousness  of  it  their  might.  It  also  provoked 
resolutions  which  once  formed  are  prone  to  recur,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  perhaps  when  the  emergencies  are  less  worthy 
of  them.  Homer’s  pattern  of  prudence,  when  he  desires  the  arms 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  banquet,  observes  that  the  sight  of 
the  iron  tempts  the  men.  There  are  certain  ideas  which  have 
on  bold  spirits  a like  solicitation  to  violence,  and  once  present, 
and  on  their  reception  sanctioned  by  the  sense  of  justice,  they 
are  never  absent  from  the  mind  to  which  they  offer  a familiar 
resource  in  what  should  be  the  last  of  all  recourses.  This  state 
of  things  can  only  be  met  by  coming  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
justice,  and  satisfying  so  vast  a body  that  the  unreasonably 
discontented  will  find  themselves  in  the  small  minority,  which, 
where  reason  is  not  to  give  it  confidence  and  constancy,  soon 
melts  away  into  the  common  mass.  Distress  is  not  readily  to 
be  cured,  and  distress  generates  discontent ; but  take  from  it 
the  pretext  of  public  wrongs.  Let  no  pleas  of  abuses,  or  denial 
of  rights  in  the  State,  remain  to  sanction  the  recourse  of  misery 
to  violence. 

The  country  is  more  quiet,  the  fires  are  abating,  " the  storm 
is  passing  away,”  cry  the  thoughtless  creatures  who  have  no 
perceptions  that  ever  extend  beyond  an  effect.  A degree  more 
decent  than  Nero,  as  Rome  ceases  to  burn  they  begin  to  fiddle 
again.  Look  to  the  North  of  England  ; see  the  cloud  gathering 
there,  black  as  your  hearts  or  dense  as  your  stupidity.  Look 
to  the  thousands  of  workmen  whose  combination  has  made  them 
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ascendant  over  those  with  whom  they  immediately  came  in 
contact,  who  have  learnt  their  force,  who  know  what  organization 
is,  who  have  therefore  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  who 
possess  more  than  the  sagacity  of  your  senate,  whose  power  is 
of  one  body  now  banked  up  and  pressing  upon  their  employers, 
and  only  composed  by  present  full  employment.  Had  work 
failed  when  the  peasantry  were  breaking  out  into  tumult,  who 
that  knows  the  materials  for  combustion  can  fail  to  tremble  at 
the  bare  thought  of  what  would  have  been  the  consequence.  It 
has  so  happened,  by  a most  curious  dispensation,  that  the  very 
example  that  has  fired  the  minds  of  the  manufacturing 
population,  has,  through  its  effects,  stayed  their  action.  The 
troubles  of  France  and  Belgium  have  thrown  them  out  of  the 
European  market.  England  has  had  a great  proportion  of  their 
orders,  and  our  manufacturers  have  b^een  sufficiently  if  not 
amply  employed.  The  activity  of  their  hands  has  checked  the 
impulses  of  their  minds,  but  the  spring  will  not  lose  its  force 
because  it  is  pent. 

Let  us  for  a moment  consider  the  state  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  labouring  order.  The  manufacturers  at  present 
in  comparative  comfort,  are  experienced  in  organization ; and 
assured  of  their  strength.  The  agricultural  labourers  sunk  to 
the  last  depth  of  misery,  and  breaking  into  desultory  violence. 
Whenever  these  two  extremes  meet — for  extremes  they  are,  the 
one  class  resorting  to  force  from  the  extreme  of  misery  and 
degradation,  and  the  other  in  an  extreme  condition  of  power, 
from  the  best  management  of  their  means  of  strength— what 
will  be  the  state  of  society,  tossed  upon  these  vast  and  furious 
elements?  Let  it  notbe  supposed  that  without  a reformed  Govern- 
ment, the  middle  classes  will  lend  their  hands  to  the  suppression 
of  a servile  war.  They  will  not  prop  up  the  vicious  system,  in 
which  the  causes  of  the  horrid  strife  have  had  origin.  They 
may  trace  misrule  from  the  rags  of  the  peasant  up  to  the  riches 
of  the  aristocrat.  The  suffering  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
indeed  referable  to  a combination  of  diseases  ; but  not  one  of 
those  diseases  is  there  which  is  not  attributable  directly  or 
indirectly  to  misgovernment,  to  a legislature  interested  in,  or 
careless  of  oppression  and  abuse.  The  whole  empire  is  more  or 
less  demoralised  by  the  corruption  and  vices  of  the  State : a 
great  portion  of  it  is  degraded  and  pauperised  by  ills,  mis-ma- 
nagement,  or  want  of  management ; and  these  are  curses  which 
the  middle  classes,  who  are  best  capable  of  perceiving  them,  will 
not  assist  to  continue  in  any  conjuncture  that  may  arrive.  The 
knowledge  is  universally  diffused,  that  every  man  has  an 
interest  in  good  government,  who  has  not  a share  in  the  spoil 
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government,  or  the  best  that 
IS  to  be  had,  we  wi  1 have.  Anarchy  is  fearful,  but  it  is  a 
passage  sharp  and  short ; while  the  misrule  under  which  the 
nation  has  suffered  every  sort  of  injury,  moral,  political,  and 
nancial,  IS  a chronic  disease,  a continuous  affliction  spoiling; 
the  health,  the  temper,  the  spirit  of  the  community,  and  should 
It  come  to  the  question  of  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
anaichy,  or  supporting  the  system  that  threatens  us  with  it,  we 
speak  the  sentiments  of  tens  of  thousands,  when  we  assert,  that 
the  crisis  would  be  preferred  to  the  maintenance  of  the  olig;ar- 
cliy  in  Its  accursed  domination.  ^ 

Popularise  the  government,  reform  the  representation  on  the 
broadest  basis,  shew  the  beginning  of  a better  order  of  things, 
t le  commencement  of  a curative  process,  and  the  people  will 
be  patient,  or  the  mass  of  the  nation  will  rally  round  a consti- 
tution, whose  frame  is  cq-extensive  with  themselves,  and  whose 
vitals  are  organic  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  aristocracy 
ave  had  their  long  and  disastrous  day ; it  is  now  the  time  of 

wUh  11^.^®  “looientous— Reform  in  Parliament, 

with  the  Ballot  and  a National  Guard— or  the  Aristocracy, 
narchy ; and  the  spirited  description  which  a distinguished 
ni^ember  of  the  present  Government  drew  last  year  of  the  state 
ot  party,  is  applicable  to  the  present  meaning  attitude  of  the 
country.  The  time  for  action  is  come,  the  buttons  are 
dashed  away  from  the  foils,  the  guns  are  shotted  to  their 
lips,  they  are  pointed  at  the  weak  parts,  that  is,  they  are 
pointed  at  all  parts,  the  matches  are  on  fire,  and  the  word  only 
IS  wanting  to  make  them  roar.”  ^ 


A ax.  XVll  —Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  ancienne  et  moderne,  publie  en 
un  volume  par  Malte-Brun.  Nouvelle  edition,  entierement  re- 
yowrfMe,  aT^mentee  et  omce  de  cartes;  par  Leonard  Chodzko. 
2 vols. — Pans.  1830. 

JN  the  years  1788  and  1789  the  attention  of  Europe  was  at- 
tract^ by  the  apparition  of  a ‘ Constituent  Diet  ’ in  Poland 
and  a ‘ Constituent  Assembly'  in  France,  both  of  them  formed 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  of  society  by  legislative  alterations.  The 
Polish  diet  proceeded  to  the  emancipation  of  the  agricultural 
labourers ; which,  only  eight  years  before,  had  been  resisted 
with  as  much  virulence  as  the  emancipation  of  the  same  classes 
in  the  British  colonies  is  opposed  by  the  slave-holders.  In 
h ranee  too  the  necessity  for  alteration,  though  not  amounting 
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ostensibly  to  all  that  is  conveyed  in  the  terra  serf  or  slave, 
was  scarcely  less  absolute  in  fact.  It  was  clear  that  there 
was  an  intention  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind ; and 
therefore  it  was  time  for  their  enemies  to  be  every  where  on 
foot.  How  the  three  barbarian  powers  of  the  East  of  Europe 
united  to  attack  Poland  and  France  ;-whow  the  fourth  in  the 
West,  the  English  absolutists,  joined  them  in  the  part  of  the 
plan  which  lay  within  their  reach ; — how  the  united  robbers, 
after  a sallad  of  murder  and  Te  Deunis,  of  conflagrations  and 
general  fasts,  succeeded  in  dividing  Poland,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  dividing  France -how  gloriously  they  were  beaten, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  guilty  parties  (on  whom, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason.  Providence  had  mercy)  were  visited 
with  just  and  thank-worthy  humiliation  in  their  capitals  ; — 
how  the  nation,  and  the  leader,  whom  the  same  Providence  in 
its  goodness  had  raised  to  be  the  instruments  of  its  just 
punishments,  forgot  Poland,  and  by  the  direct  consequences 
of  that  unhappy  act  were  within  a little  year  subjected  to  the 
Holy  confederated  plunderers  themselves  ; — how  the  world 
rolled  on  for  fifteen  years,  and  fools  thought  the  crime  was 
clinched  and  ri vetted ; and  what  sufferings  and  miseries  fell 
upon  mankind,  and  above  all  upon  the  gulled  and  guilty  nation 
who  had  sinned  in  the  face  of  the  most  light  and  knowledge 
of  the  whole  ; — how  men  were  starved  here  and  ruined  there, 
and  society  seemed  doomed  to  exist  in  a hopeless  agony,  which 
was  not  life  but  never  closed  in  death  ; — how  this  went  on 
accumulating,  till  all  at  once  light  sprang  from  the  bayonets  of 
Paris,  and  justice,  which  robbers  call  revolution,  was  once 
more  afoot  and  conquering  from  Toulouse  to  the  Tartar; — how 
all  the  world  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  the  honest  men  and 
the  dishonest,  and  no  question  was  asked  of  any  man,  but  which 
side  he  chose  to  take  ; — all  these  are  things  our  schoolboys 
know  and  babies  sing  of,  and  it  would  be  lost  time  to  enter  on 
the  detail  with  any  grown  man  or  woman  who  has  lived  within 
the  sound  of  tongues  or  reach  of  rumour. 

There  is  now  only  one  question  ; Will  Europe  desert  Poland  1 
If  she  does,  it  is  simple  charity  and  pure  unmingled  meek 
humanity  to  pray  that  she  may  be  subjected  for  another  half 
century,  to  baser  barbarians  if  they  can  be  found,  to  more  en- 
sanguined hypocrites  if  the  earth  can  breed  them,  than  those 
who  have  borne  sway  and  rioted  in  all  her  quarters  for  the  last. 
If  what  is  past  has  not  demonstrated  the  true  intent  and  bearing 
of  arbitrary  governments,  or  has  been  insufficient  to  unite  man- 
kind in  terror  of  their  tender  mercies  and  horror  of  their  piety, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  more  ; and  tbarity  is  to  wish  it  quick 
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and  over,  that  the  world  at  some  time  may  begin  to  flourish 
and  to  breathe.  In  all  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  insular 
or  continental,  every  individual,  except  the  combined  for 
plunder,  has  deeply  sufFered  and  is  now  sufFerino’,  For  the 
passive  guilt  of  submission  to  that  scheme  of  flagrant  wrono", 
of  which  the  spoliation  of  Poland  was  the  beginning,  and  its 
promised  restoration  is  the  end.  Will  these  individuals — in 
their  several  spheres  and  capacities,  and  as  God  shall  give 
them  glace  and  power, — unite  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that 
great  Act  of  Abolition  of  European  slavery,  the  re-establishment 
u Poland  as  a barrier  against  the  barbarians  of 

the  East?  Is  there  any  inhabitant  of  the  British  Islands, — 
to  limit  the  application  to  a single  quarter, — who  does  not  see 
that  the  power  of  Russia  has  been  appealed  to  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  and  diminishing  his  own  liberties,  and  that  the 
magnitude  and  security  of  his  enjoyments  fluctuate  in  exact 
inverse  proportion  to  the  influence  of  the  other  ? It  is  not  that 
there  is  any  animosity  against  Russia.  Russia  is  as  yet  in- 
trinsically  barbarian ; somebody  must  be  last  in  the  progress  of 
civiIiza,tion,  and  it  happens  to  be  Russia.  Her  government  is 
centuries  behind  those  of  most  of*the  other  European  nations, 
in  all  that  is  acknowledged  to  constitute  the  existence  of  a 
good  or  desirable  government.  And  for  this  very  reason  it  is, 
that  she  is  courted  and  appealed  to,  by  the  supporters  of  mis- 
government  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  might  be  thought 
hard  if  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  constitutionalists  had 
sent  to  Russia,  to  say  they  did  not  entirely  approve  her 
government  and  beg  she  would  alter  it.  But  by  what  right  is 
the  barbarian  power  permitted  to  act  the  converse,  and  to 
send  to  men  congregated  for  freedom  in  the  West  of  Europe, 
the  assurances  of  her  high  dislike  and  meditated  enmity.  The 
snare  is  too  manifest ; our  enemies  fight  us  with  the  barbarians; 
civilized  Europe  therefore  must  be  against  the  barbarians,  and 
join  in  one  effort  to  drive  them  back  “ to  their  frightful  deserts.” 
There  let  them  remain,  and  learn  from  Europe  all  they  can  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  their  patrimony ; but  let  Europe  be 
freed  from  the  nuisance  of  their  interference.  The  Russians 
are  to  Europe,  precisely  what  the  Persian  empire  was  to  Greece  ; 
a people  in  an  inferior  state  of  civilization,  pressing  forward  on 
a people  in  a superior,  backed  by  huge  numbers  and  the 
treacherous  aid  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  liberty  within.  The 
serviles  would  bring  the  Chinese  upon  us,  if  the  Chinese  could 
fight ; the  brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  would  be  a ‘ magnani- 
mous sovereign,’  if  there  was  any  chance  of  his  mountebank 
soldiers  being  brought  to  Brussells,  The  simple  plan  of  the 
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lovers  of  arbitrary  power  all  over  the  earth,  is  to  keep  down  the 
civilized  people  by  the  help  of  the  barbarians.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Austria  is  to  have  Italy ; and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  civilized  man  in  every  village  thoughout  Europe,  has  risen 
or  will  rise,  to  effect  the  liberation  of  his  species.  Treaties  are 
but  the  bonds  with  which  the  victims  have  been  tied  ; let  those 
that  made  them  look  to  them,  but  do  not  tell  the  Samson  who 
has  just  burst  his  withes,  that  these  were  the  obligations  which 
engaged  him  to  lie  still.  Most  of  the  governments  in  Europe 
have  been  the  people’s  enemies ; and  those  which  are  not,  will 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people’s  movement  and  be 
safe.  Men  have  penetrated  every  where  the  mean  fraud  by 
which  arbitrary  governments  protested  against  revolutionists 
and  levellers,  while  themselves  were  the  great  up-turners  of  all 
right  and  levellers  of  all  security.  The  universal  feeling  to- 
wards them  is  hatred  mixed  with  scorn  ; a compound  which 
those  who  taste  of,  seldom  prosper  after. 

It  seems  impossible  that  a nation  like  the  French,  fond  of 
honourable  distinction  and  smarting  under  the  recollection  of 
fifteen  years  suffering  in  the  form  of  a lieutenant  of  the  barba- 
rians in  their  capital,  should  decline  to  seize  the  opportunity 
put  into  their  hands,  of  going  down  the  page  of  history  as  the 
liberators  of  mankind.  They  have  drunk  deeply  of  every  scorn 
that  barbarism  could  invent ; not  an  individual  of  thirty  millions 
who  has  not,  either  in  his  own  person  or  his  friends,  paid  the 
heavy  poll-tax  which  uncivilized  man  levies  on  his  civilized 
neighbour  when  unfortunate  circumstances  give  him  the  power 
of  abuse.  The  French  have  all  the  qualities  for  putting  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  /ujo’o|3ap)3ajoot  of  Europe  ; their  bre- 
thren in  every  land  that  is  threatened  by  the  savage  and  the 
slave,  hold  out  their  hands,  saying  ‘ Come  and  help  us.’  They 
are  courted  to  be  the  great  nation,  by  a continent  of  hope.  No 
ambition,  except  of  virtue  ! no  aggrandisement  beyond  the 
Rhine,  except  the  aggrandisement  of  placing  free  Italy  and 
Poland  between  themselves  and  the  barbarian ! The  French  know 
that  they  exist  but  on  sufferance  ; that  they  are  abstained  from, 
only  till  the  despots  see  opportunity  to  renew  the  march  to 
Paris.  Either  the  French  cause  must  prevail,  or  the  despots; 
in  such  a contest  there  is  no  middle  term  ; and  the  statesman 
who  should  dream  of  sitting  down  in  some  intermediate  snug- 
gery, may  be  a good  father  of  a family,  a kind  master,  and  die 
at  last  with  all  the  comforts  of  the  confessional  about  him,  but 
had  better  not  charge  himself  with  the  responsibility  of  a coun- 
ry’s  safety. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  principle  of  non-interference,  but  a 
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composition  with  oppressors  from  whom  men  are  glad  to  obtain 
half  because  they  cannot  get  the  whole  ? No  man  puts  forward 
the  principle  of  non-interference  with  plunderers  on  the  high 
road,  except  on  those  limited  occasions  where  he  may  look  for- 
ward to  being  able  to  resist  but  not  to  suppress.  And  what 
would  be  the  consequence  in  common  life,  if  the  principle  of 
non-interference  was  acknowledged  and  acted  on  ; — if  there 
might  be  a Holy  Alliance  of  thieves,  but  only  a Non-Interference 
Society  of  honest  men.  Nobody  would  submit  to  such  folly 
except  in  politics.  If  the  contents  of  a man’s  pockets  have 
been  divided  among  sanctified  cutpurses,  the  whole  community 
of  men  with  pockets  rises  up  and  recovers  the  booty  first,  and 
then  applies  itself  to  speculate  on  the  various  degrees  of  pre- 
ventional  infliction,  from  the  fivefold  retribution  of  Moses,  to 
t^he  gallows  or  the  guillotine.  If  the  despotic  states  of  Europe 
had  never  dreamed  of  interfering  with  the  others,— if  they  had 
notoriously  eschewed  any  thing  like  banding  themselves 
together,  and  had  established  a character  for  self-denial  in  all 
that  regarded  their  neighbours  concerns, — there  would  be  a 
^rong  objection  to  any  combination  against  them  by  the  rest. 
But  when  their  conduct  has  been  ostentatiously  the  reverse  of 
all  this, — and  when  they  have  puffed  and  blown  in  the  face  of 
heaven,  and  wrought  themselves  out  of  breath  with  callino-  upon 
all  the  persons  m the  Trinity  to  witness  that  they  were  united 
as  one  flesh  to  put  down  all  that  was  in  opposition  to  their 
Ideas  of  government  in  other  countries,— it  would  be  simply  a 
copy  of  the  fraud  which  should  tell  a back-gammon  player 
that  all  sixes  were  to  tell  upon  one  side  but  not  the  other  As 
poor  Napoleon  once  said,  there  must  be  some  chances  against 
egitimates  as  well  as  other  people.  All  that  goes  against  this 
is  part  of  the  great  fraud- the  ‘ grand  hum;  as  a Dean,  who  ought 
to  have  been  a Bishop,  once  said,  in  pointing  to  his  Doctor’s 
scarlet  in  a confidential  moment — a portion  of  the  universal 
atmosphere  of  conspiracy  in  the  midst  of  which  the  people  every 
where  move  and  have  their  being.  Is  there  any  man,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  example,  or  elsewhere,  who  laying  aside 
all  forms  of  nonsense  and  appeals  to  gone-by  foolery,  will  come 
forward  and  fairly  pledge  himself  to  the  assertion;  that  it  is 
meet  and  right  that  the  barbarous  powers  should  combine 
against  the  civilized  when  it  suits  their  purposes,  and  that  it  is 

civilized  should  unite  against 
the  barbarians  when  they  can?  Or  is  there  any  who  will 
advance  that  the  three  robber  powers  of  the  continent  are  to 
cover  and  secure  their  robberies  by  a compact  against  freedom 
everywhere,  and  that  free  men  throughout  Europe  are  not  bound 
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by  individual  honour  and  general  interest  to  start  up  like  the 
dead  at  the  last  trumpet,  and  demand  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice and  the  restoration  of  nations?  What  right  has  Aus- 
tria to  Italy;  and  what  was  any  treaty  by  which  former 
ministers  acceded  to  the  cession,  but  a bargain  with  one  plun^ 
derer,  for  the  interest  of  another  ? The  people  of  England 
were  the  parties  really  made  war  upon,  from  the  first  junction  of 
English  ministers  with  the  Holy  Allies  in  1792  to  the  termination 
in  18154  It  is  we  who  were  the  down-trodden  ; and  it  is  we 
who  now  intend  to  be  up.  Give  us  Poland ; our  sufferings 
began  with  Poland,  and  with  Poland  they  shall  end.  The 
beggar  in  the  streets, — the  man  who  is  to  be  hanged  for  rick- 
burning,— is  son  and  heir  to  the  spoliation  of  Poland,  and  would 
not  have  been  where  he  is,  but  for  the  principles  which  enabled 
a British  ministry  to  join  twice  in  that  act  of  baseness.  And 
exactly  as  that  is  undone,  will  our  recovery  move  hand  in  hand. 
If  the  Russians  are  driven  over  the  Niemen,  we  shall  have  the 
Ballot ; if  they  cross  the  Dnieper,  we  shall  be  rid  of  the  Corn 
Laws ; and  if  the  Poles  can  get  Smolensko,  we  too  in  our 
taxes  shall  get  back  to  the  ground  of  1686.  The  world  looks 
to  France  ; she  shall  be  the  great  nation  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
if  she  will  but  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  Europe  of  1772, 
and  send  each  of  the  robbers  a tri-coloured  flag  as  a notice 
to  quit.  Have  not  they  insulted  her,  have  not  they  trampled 
on  her,  have  not  they  ridden  over  her  with  Cossacks  and  all 
manner  of  wild  beasts,  for  no  earthly  reason  but  because  she 
had  driven  back  their  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  1792,  and  answered 
the  invasion  in  each  and  every  of  their  capitals  ; and  why  and 
for  what  reason,  should  any  honest  man  in  France  or  else- 
where, not  wish,  hope,  and  ardently  aspire  after  seeing  her  the 
instrument  of  the  world’s  retribution  ? Some  will  call  this 
‘ sounding  the  tocsin  of  war.’  The  tocsin  of  war  is  to  have  two 
tongues  ; one  of  brass,  when  the  despots  and  the  barbarians 
are  to  be  gathered  together,  and  another  of  felt,  when  the 
civilized  races  are  to  take  measures  for  their  mutual  support. 
The  civilized  people  are  to  sit  down  and  see  themselves  conquered 
in  detail ; while  barbarity  is  to  have  a free-masonry  of  fellow- 
ship all  over  the  earth,  and  constitute  one  agency  with  a single 
end.  There  never  was  so  large  a demand  made  on  human  folly 
at  one  swoop  before  ; mankind  may  have  been  feeble  enough, 
but  there  is  no  precedent  for  expecting  such  debility  as  this. 

But  to  the  English  individually,  there  is  a reason  closer  than 
political, — a reason  w hich  comes  home  to  every  man’s  basket 
and  to  his  store,  and  which  should  engage  his  liveliest  exertions, 
as  it  will  the  keenest  opposition  of  his  domestic  enemies. 
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Poland  is  God  Almighty’s  granary ; it  is  the  place  where  ought 
to  be  grown  the  millions  of  quarters  of  corn,  and  thousands  of 
millions  of  quartern  loaves,  which  should  be  dropping  into  the 
mouths  of  the  children  who  are  starving  for  want  of  them,  and 
which  do  not  drop,  because  the  landholders  stand  by  with  a 
six-pounder,  to  fire  on  the  fathers  of  those  children  if  they 
attempt  to  procure  them  by  the  exchange  of  their  manufacturing 
industry.  All  Poland  might  be  covered  with  English  cottons, 
and  all  England  fattened  with  Polish  corn  ; but  one  selfish  and 
overbearing  order  jumps  upon  the  cross-road,  and  swears  with 
cocked  pistols  that,  not  a bit  shall  take  place  of  either.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  wars  have  been  carried  on  since  1792. 
We  have  been  buried  with  debt,  as  a preliminary  to  being 
starved.  That  you — and  you — and  you — might  die  in  holes  and 
corners,  and  somebody  else  ride  thereby  on  fat  horses,  has  been 
the  object,  end,  and  conclusion,  of  the  long  turmoil  of  war  and 
warlike  energies.  At  last,  however,  we  have  come  to  a point. 
We  have  got  a ministry  which  avows  that  all  is  not  right,  and 
something  shall  be  mended.  What  it  will  do,  is  matter  of 
much  doubt.  Among  other  symptoms,  it  has  taken  to  its 
prayers.  Not  that  respectable  kind  of  prayer,  in  which  an 
honest  man  calls  upon  God  and  Saint  Frappe-fort,  while  he  is 
taking  all  earthly  means  to  compass  his  deliverance  ; but  that 
by  which  a man  should  put  off  the  correction  of  his  accounts 
from  month’s  end  to  month’s  end,  and  set  somebody  to  pray 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  might  be  going  right.  The  pre- 
cedent is  a most  alarming  one ; past  ministers  never  prayed, 
but  when  the  people  were  to  be  led  into  some  suffering  ; and  the 
ministry  that  promises  reform  has  directed  the  process,  without 
considering  that  there  is  no  previous  ground  on  which  to  attach  a 
hope.  How  will  the  form  run  ? Will  it  begin  ‘ O Lord,  who 
hast  permitted  the  landholders — ’ And  will  it  go  on,  ‘ Pour  into 
their  hearts  such  a sense  of  the  error  of  their  ways  ’ — ‘ that  they 
may  consider  their  latter  end’ — ‘ oi\ever  they  are  swallowed  up 
quick’ — ‘ and  we  thy  servants  and  sheep  of  thy  pasture’ — ‘ in 
all  godly  quietness, — ’ for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.’  This  is  not 
the  composition  of  a professional  person ; but  it  is  great  odds  if 
the  professional  men  compose  a better.  The  probability  is  that 
the  ministry  wish  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  all  hearers  into 
this  channel,  though  they  could  not  exactly  dictate  words  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  A member  of  the  legislature  has 
come  forward  contemporaneously,  with  a proposal  for  a General 
Fast;  it  would  have  been  more  germane  to  the  matter  if  he 
had  offered  the  people  a day’s  keep.  What  can  a General 
Fast  have  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  Corn  Laws ; unless 
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the  higher  classes  are  going  to  make  the  experiment  of  how  they 
like  it  ? The  landholders  have  proclaimed  a general  fast  for  the 
industrious  orders  these  fifteen  years  ; and  now  they  are  going 
to  give  them  a form  for  Grace  after  Meat.  But  the  industrious 
orders  have  set  their  imaginations  upon  bread  ; they  think  on 
the  crust  and  on  the  crumb,  and  will  not  be  deterred  from 
taking  it  where  it  can  honestly  be  had.  If  they  have  common 
sense  they  will  write  on  their  banners  when  they  make  a 
pageant,  ‘ Free  Poland  and  Free  Bread.’  The  writer  of  this 
remembers,  when  he  thought  there  was  some  blunder  in  the 
connection  constantly  maintained  between  the  cries  for  political 
reform  and  bread.  But  time  has  taught  him  better ; he  has 
found  out  and  penetrated,  that  the  spirit  of  political  corruption 
is  only  another  name  for  the  love  of  a neighbour’s  goods,  and 
that  as  the  goods  of  a poor  man  are  his  children’s  bread,  it  is 
on  this  that  the  dishonesty  of  the  rich  always  falls.  The  con- 
nection is  as  real  and  as  intimate,  as  the  connection  between  the 
angle  and  the  versed  sine.  The  plot  of  the  monopolists  in  all 
quarters  is,  that  they  shall  live  sumptuously  upon  the  bread  of 
the  poor ; and  they  think  to  get  over  it,  by  giving  back  two- 
pence in  the  pound  in  flannel  petticoats.  This  is  the  truth  ; and 
because  it  is  the  truth,  it  ought  to  be  said  in  all  corners,  sung 
in  all  highways,  and  painted  at  the  bottom  of  all  vessels  to 
honour  or  to  dishonour,  where  it  may  have  a chance  to  catch 
the  eye  and  impress  the  mind.  Poland  has  its  liberation  to 
win,  and  so  have  we.  We  have  both  of  us  fallen  among  thieves  ; 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  carry  on  the  contest  in  concert. 


Art.  XVIII. — Doctrina  Copularum  Linguce  Latime : sive  de  vi  atque 
usu  elegantiori  particularum,  Ac,  Atque,  Et,  Que,  deque  earum 
formulis,  commentarius.  Conscripsit  Henricus  E.  Allen,  A.B. — 
12mo.  Cadell. 

^ HOULD  a Knight,  accoutred  in  all  the  habiliments  of  ancient 
^chivalry,  start  up  before  our  eyes,  we  could  scarcely  be  more 
surprised,  than  we  have  been  by  the  inspection  of  this  truly 
classical  work.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  day,  and  of  a very  young  author,  who  has 
but  just  taken  his  first  degree  at  the  University. 

Mr.  Allen  has  indeed  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  first  classical 
scholars  of  the  olden  time  ; and  combines  much  critical  acu- 
men, and  indefatigable  industry,  with  an  ardent  attachment  to 
the  writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  He  is  evidently 
one  of  those,  whom  he  himself  describes  in  his  preface  as  studio 
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atqiie  impetu  quodam  ammi  ad  literas  htimaniof'es  rapto$.  His 
work,  though  small,  and  professedly  discussing  the  force  and 
elegant  usage  of  only  four  Latin  copulatives,  embraces  a lar^e 
body  of  critical  remark  ; and  the  copiousness  of  his  examples 
well  arranged  and  judiciously  selected,  is  eminently  adapted  to 
ead  the  student  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  to  a facility  of  composing  in  a style  of  Ciceronian  latinit^  ’ 
If  the  present  volume  be  compared  with  that  of  Tursellimis  de 
particulis  Latirice  orationis,  in  any  of  the  topics  which  they  treat 
m common  the  vast  superiority  of  our  author  will  be  manifest. 
We  open  the  book  nearly  at  random  ; and  extract  the  following 
section  as  a specimen. — p.  140.  ° 

Que,  et , pro  gwegeminato. 

f , ^ pro  vel  et  geminato.  Graecorum 

formulam  exprimit  illam  elegantem, re,  Kal : estque  optimis 

histoncis  usitatissimum,  apoetis  quoque  saepe  adhibitum,  ab  orator- 
ibus  non  Item.  Illud  autem  monuerim,  hanc  formulam  turn  esse 

el^antissimam,  cum  inter  binas  copulas  nihil  sit  interjectum. 

Obportunitas  suaegwe,  et  liberorura,  aetatis.”  Sail.  Jus.  6.  “Adlier- 
bah  su^ent,  uti  segi/e,  et  oppidum,  Jugurthae  tradat.”  Ib.  26.  “ In- 
terim Romae  gaudium  ingens  ortum,  cognitis  Metelli  rebus  — ut 
segwe,  et  exercitum,  more  majorum  gereret  j etc.”  lb.  55.  “ Idibioue 
e in  omni  Africa,  Ib.  89.  “ Aqua  modo  segue,  et  j’umenta^ 

onerare.  ‘‘ Manus. ..illosgwe,  et  Sullam,  venire  jubet.”  Ib. 

TA  1 1 nostram  memoriam  Romani,  sic  habuere  

■ ..  V ■ Tr  homines,  prohibuere  redemtos  vivere  Roma- 

vnln”  partem  accipiogue,  et 

XXIV  39^  47^"xvv^‘fJ'  X,  30;  XXII,  44; 

22;  2.5.  Tacit.  Ann.  I,  71  ; 11,  6 - 

Cant  n'9  ,-  731.  Plant. 

Capt.  II,  2,  GS.Terent.  Adel.  I,  1,  39  : et  Phorm.  V,  8,62 Omnino 

in  adhibita  est  haec  formula,  ut  saepe  alibi,  sic 

. . ' j ‘ castra  avidos  adhuc  caedisgue,  et  san- 

guinis, reduxit.  Nimirum,  conjunctio  rerum  tarn  facile  coales- 
centium,  quam  caedes  ac  sanguis,  talem  emphasin  parum  commode 
tert^  et  quidem,  ex  hisce  nominibus  si  unum  modo  esset  adhibitum, 
haiid  scio,  an  nihil  esset  fiiturum,  cur  alterum  lector  magnopere 
desideraret.  Plura  exempla,  qui  volet,  inter  loca  reperiet  suprf  citata. 
—In  illo  Virgilu  quoque  Aea.  V.  467,  ad  sensum  quod  attinet, 
superyacuum  est  que  : — " Dixitgue,  et  proelia  voce  diremit.”— Hue 

• “ pratsens  formidine,  dum 

ugustus  aetate  yalidus  segue,  et  domum,  et  pacem,  sustentavit.” 
Tacit.  Ann^  I.  4.  Ad  ea  Caesar  veniam  ipsigue,  et  conjugi,  et  fra- 
zil 5.^3?.  • 

Of  this  construction  que-et,  foret—et,  Tursellinus  does  adduce 
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a few  instances,  but  pronounces  this  judgment — no7i  licet 
imitari : how  rashly  and  unwarrantably,  is  evinced  by  the  mass 
of  authorities  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Allen  from  the  purest  Latin 
writers.  But  we  must  restrain  the  classical  feelings,  which 
this  piece  has  revived  in  us.  A secret  monitor  suggests — “ jmk 
leget  hcec  ? vel  duo,  vel  nemo.” 

We  heartily  wish  our  young  author  all  the  success  and 
encouragement  which  he  merits ; but  he  must  be  prepared  to 
find  his  classical  productions  and  himself  treated  with  utter 
indifference  and  neglect.  Our  great  Schools  and  Universities 
have  so  long  and  sadly  failed  to  execute  their  literary  trusts,  that 
the  revival  of  classical  learning  in  this  country  seems  beyond 
hope.  The  extinction  of  it  will  re-act  wofully  upon  those, 
whose  unfaithfulness  has  caused  it  to  pass  into  general  disesteem. 
Yet  meliora  speremus.  Who  knows  whether  better  days  may 
not  be  approaching  in  the  literary  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
political.  Could  we  see  a few  more  scholars  of  Mr.  Allen’s  zeal 
and  acquirements,  we  should  not  despair  of  the  republic  of 
classical  letters. 
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Affection’s  Gift.  32mo.  3s.  bds. 

Ringelbergius  on  Study,  translated  by  G.  B.  Carp.  12mo.  4s. bds. 

Robson’s  British  Herald.  3 vols.  4to.  10/.  bds. 

Affection’s  Offering,  1831.  18rao.  4s.  bds. 

Grant’s  Advice  to  Trustees.  8vo.  6s.  bds. 

The  Cameo.  12s.  morocco. 

The  Iris  for  1831.  12s.  silk. 

The  Humourist,  by  W.  H.  Harrison,  Esq.  with  50  Wood  Engravings.  12s.  morocco. 
The  Winter’s  Wreath,  1831.  12s.  silk. 

The  Keepsake,  1831.  21s.  morocco,  large  paper  52s.  6<f. 

The  Landscape  Annual  for  1831.  post  8vo.  21s.  morocco,  royal  8vo.  52s.  Gd, 
Friendship’s  Offering,  1831.  12s.  morocco. 

The  Comic  Offering,  1831.  12s.  silk. 

Literary  Souvenir,  1831.  12s.  silk,  large  paper,  24s.  bds. 

The  Amulet,  1831.  12s.  silk. 

The  New  Year’s  Gift,  1831.  half-bound,  morocco  8s. 

The  Remembrance,  foolscap  8vo.  morocco,  10s.  Gd.  large  paper,  21s, 

' Apollo’s  Gift,  or  Musical  Souvenir,  1831.  16s. 

The  Vocal  Annual,  or  Singer’s  Own  Book,  1831.  18mo.  4s.  bds. 

Putt’s  Essay  on  Civil  Policy.  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

The  New  Comic  Annual,  1831.  12s. 

Adelaide,  by  Hofland.  2s.  Gd. 

Lynch’s  Feudal  Dignities,  royal  8vo.  25s.  bds. 

Internal  Policy  of  Nations.  8vo.  6s.  bds. 

Abercrombie  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  bds. 

Davis’s  True  Dignity  of  Human  Nature.  12mo.  5s.  bds. 

Pratt’s  History  of  Saving  Banks.  12mo.  7s.  Gd.  bds. 

Boscobel  Tracts,  by  .1.  Hughes,  Esq.  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

Juvenile  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  1,  Voyages,  &c.  18mo.  3s.  6rf.  bds. 

Matthews’s  Comic  Annual,  with  Cruikshank’s  designs.  8vo.  Is.  stitched. 

The  Book  of  Dandies.  7s.  Gd. 

Taylor’s  Little  Library.  Vol.  3,  square  ISmo.  3s.  Gd.  bds. 

Historical  Interval.  12mo.  5s.  Gd.  bds. 

Letters  from  a Peruvian,  in  English.  12mo.  3s.  bds.  4s.  Gd.  silk. 

The  Shew  Folks,  by  Pierce  Egan.  12mo.  2s.  sevved. 

Shipp’s  Military  Bijou.  2 Vols.  post  8vo.  15s.  bds. 

Annual  Peerage  for  1831.  2 Vols.  18mo.  28s.  bds. 

Hawthorn  on  Ventilation.  12mo.  2s.  6rf.  bds. 

Trial  of  the  Unitarians,  post  8vo.  8s.  bds. 

Nicolas’s  Observations  on  Historical  Literature.  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  bds. 

Household  Book  of  Elizabeth  of  York.  8vo.  21s.  bds. 

Betham’s  Dignities,  Feudal  and  Parliamentary,  &c.  Vol.  1,  8vo.  15s.  bds. 
Hood’s  Comic  Annual  for  1831.  12s.  half-bound  morocco. 

Anecdotes  of  Napoleon.  3 Vols.  18mo.  9s.  bds. 

Logan’s  Scottish  Gael.  2 Vols.  demy  8vo.  30s.  bds.  royal  8vo.  42s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Zoological  Gardens.  Vol.  1,  8vo.  21s. 

A Visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  12mo.  3s.  Gd.  sewed. 


Works  lately  published. 
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NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Tales  of  the  Stanley  Family.  12mo.  5s,  6d.  bds. 

Evan  Spect.  Vol.  2,  4s.  6d.  bds. 

Tales  of  other  Days,  illustrated  by  Criiikshank.  post  8vo.  9s.  bds. 

The  Water  Witch  ; or  the  Skimmer  of  the  Sea,  by  the  Author  of  “ The  Borderers’' 
&c.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  bds. 

Hope  Leslie  ; or  early  times  in  the  Massachusetts,  by  the  author  of  “ Clarence" 
&c.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  bds. 

Joe  Oxford,  by  the  author  of  “ Ned  Clinton.’’  3 vols.  21s.  bds. 

Chartley  the  Fatalist.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  28s.  6d.  bds. 

Badnall’s  Zelinda,  a Persian  Tale.  8vo.  3s.  sewed. 

Bulmer’s  Beauties  of  the  Vicar  of  Llandovery.  Foolscap.  8vo.  5s.  bds. 

Russell,  or  the  Reign  of  Fashion.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  28s.  6rf.  bds. 

Evan’s  Rectory  of  Valehead.  12mo.  6s.  bds. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence.  4 vols.  12mo.  20s.  bds. 

Wanderings  of  Tom  Starboard.  12mo.  7s.  half  bound. 

The  Queen’s  Page.  3 vols.  12mo.  18s.  bds. 

The  Way  of  the  World.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  bds. 

Persian  Adventurer.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d,  bds. 

Scenes  in  our  Parish.  12mo.  5s.  bds. 

Stories  of  American  Life,  by  Miss  Mitford.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6ef.  bds. 
Exiles  of  Palestine,  by  John  Came.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6<f.bds. 

Atherstone’s  Sea  Kings  in  England.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  bds. 

Turner’s  Scarf,  and  other  Tales.  12mo.  4s.  6rf.  half  bound. 

Bray’s  Talha.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  27s.  bds. 

Romance  of  History, — France.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  bds. 

POETRY  AND  PLAYS. 

Tales  of  a Grandfather.  France.  By  Sir  W.  Scott.  3 Vols.  ISmo.  10s.  6d,  bds. 
Visions  of  Solitude.  12mo.  5s.  bds. 

Bayley’s  French  Revolution  of  1830,  a comic  poem.  18mo.  Is.  sewed. 

The  Devil’s  Visit,  with  Cruikshank’s  Designs.  18mo.  Is.  sewed. 

Aldine  Poets.  Vols.  6,  7,  8.  J8mo.  5s.  bds.  each. 

Brighton,  a Comic  Sketch.  Is. 

Jesse’s  Tales  of  the  Dead,  &c.  Foolscap.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Foolscap.  4s.  bds. 

The  Lyre  and  the  Laurel.  2 vols.  8s.  bds. 

Prowse’s  Poems.  12mo.  6s.  bds. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Rose.  By  W.  Kennedy.  8vo.  6s.  bds. 

Old  Booty,  or  the  Devil  and  the  Baker,  illustrated  by  Cruikshank.  ISmo.  Is.  sewed. 
Tales  of  the  Cyclades,  &c.  by  H.  J.  BradOeld.  Foolscap.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  sewed. 
Rosamond,  a Tragedy,  by  Theodore  Korner.  3s. 

The  Bereaved,  and  other  Poems,  by  Whitfield.  Foolscap.  8vo.  6s.  bds. 
Bowdler’s  Pen  Tamar,  post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

The  High  Mettled  Racer,  with  Cruikshank’s  designs.  12mo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 
Satan  in  Search  of  a Wife.  18mo.  Is.  sewed. 

Shakspeare’s  Complete  Works.  15s.  ditto  plates.  36s. 

Margate,  with  Cruikshank’s  Designs.  ]2mo.  Is.  6rf.  sewed. 

The  Emperor’s  Rout.  12mo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

Tempest,  (Gallery  of  Shakspeare).  12mo.  2s.  sewed. 

Campbell’s  Lays  from  the  East,  foolscap.  6s.  bds. 

The.  Death  Wake,  by  T.  Stoddart,  5s. 

POLEMICS. 

Evangelieal  Spectator.  Vol.  2,  12mo.  4s.  6d,  bds. 

Gilson’s  Sermons.  12mo.  7s.  6rf.  bds. 

Scripture  the  Test  of  Characters.  8vo.  5s.  bds. 

Cellerier  on  the  Old  Testament.  8vo.  8s.  bds. 
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Works  lately  published.  ♦ 

Hughes’s  Divines.  Vols.  5,  6,  7.  8vo.  7s.  ^d.  bds.  each. 

Hubbard’s  Discourses.  12mo.  5s.  bds. 

Taylor’s  Prayers.  12mo.  3s.  bds. 

Sherlock’s  Works.  5 vols.  small  8vo.  37s.  6rf.  cloth. 

The  Protestant  Instructor,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Harrison.  8vo.  5s.  Gd.  bds< 

Albert  or  the  Lord’s  Prayer  Exemplified.  18mo.  Is.  6<I.  sewed. 

Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  7s.  fine  paper  10s. 

Blunt’s  Lectures  on  Jacob.  4s.  6rf. 

Ditto  ditto  on  Peter.  4s.  dd. 

May’s  Lectures  to  the  Young.  3s. 

Clarke’s  Sacred  Literature.  VoL  1,  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Piety  without  Asceticism,  by  Bishop  Limerick.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Lee  on  Prophecy.  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

Watson’s  Family  Prayers.  12mo.  5s.  Gd.  bds. 

Gurney’s  Biblical  Notes.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Norris’s  Sermons.  12mo.  6s.  bds. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Sacra  Privata.  18mo.  3s. 

Bickersteth  on  Prayer.  12mo.  5s. 

Dixon’s  Church  Catechism  Illustrated.  18mo.  3s. 

Doddrige’s  Family  Expositor,  by  G.  Redford,  M.  A.  2 vols.  10s.- 
Practical  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Exodus.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Russell’s  Sermons  on  Festivals.  12mo.  4s.  bds. 

The  Sacred  Offering,  1831.  32mo.  4s.  Gd. 

Bishop  Mant’s  Clergyman’s  Obligations  considered.  18mo.  7s. 

Smith’s  Manual  for  the  Rudiments  of  Theology.  12mo.  9s.  bds. 

Whately  on  Romish  Errors.  8vo.  lOs.  bds. 

First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel.  18mo.  2s.  6<I.  half-bound. 

Johnston’s  Prayers.  32mo.  Is.  bds.  Is.  6<f.  black  sheep.  2s.  6d.  silk. 

The  Pulpit.  Vol.  15,  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  bds. 

Collinson  on  the  Preparation  for  the  Gospel.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  bds, 

Isaiah  translated  from  Vanderhooght,  by  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  M.  A.  12mo.  5s.  bds. 
View  of  the  Four  Gospels.  12mo.  7s.  bds. 

Masillon’s  Select  Sermons  from  the  French,  by  R.  Morris.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  bds. 
Jones’s  (of  Nayland)  Sermons.  2 vols.  8vo.  21s.  bds. 

Patroni  Ecclesiarum,  a listof  Patronsof  Church  Dignities,  Ssc.  royal  8vo.  18s.  bds. 
The  Bishop  of  London’s  Sermons.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Challenge  of  a Deist  accepted  by  John  Thomas.  8vo.  10s.  bds. 

POLITICS. 

Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates.  Vols.  24,  25,  royal  8vo.  30s.  bds.  each. 

Stephen  on  West  India  Slavery.  Vol.  2,  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Britton’s  English  Cities,  medium  4to.  7l.  4s.  Gd.  bds.  imperial  4to.  12/.  bds. 
Storer’s  Delineations  of  Gloucestershire.  8vo.  3/.  India  proofs,  4to.  51. 10s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Kotzebue’s  New  Voyage  round  the  World.  2 vols.  royal  12mo.  21s.  bds. 

Trant’s  Journey  through  Greece  in  1830.  8vo.  16s.  bds. 

Dawson’s  Present  State  of  Australia.  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

Emerson’s  History  of  Modern  Greece.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s.  bds. 

Picken’s  Travels  of  Eminent  Missionaries.  Royal  18mo.  7s.  Gd.  bds. 


Albemable-Street,  January,  1831. 


FAMILY  LIBKARY. 


“ BOOKS  THAT  YOU  MAY  CARRY  TO  THE  FIRE,  AND  HOLD  READILY  IN  YOUR 
HAND,  ARB  THE  MOST  USEFUL  AFTER  ALL.  A MAN  WILL  OFTEN  LOOK  AT  THEM, 
AND  BE  TEMPTED  TO  GO  ON,  WHEN  HE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  FRIGHTENED  AT  BOOKS 
OF  A LARGER  SIZE,  AND  OF  A MORE  ERUDITE  APPEARANCE.” DR.  JOHNSON. 

“ Mr.  Murray’s  Library A very  excellent,  and  always  entertaining  Miscellany.” — 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  103. 

“ La  collection  que  fait  paraitre  M.  Murray,  sousle  titre  de  Bibliothtque  de  Famille,  devient 
de  jour  en  jour  plus  populaire,  et  justifie  pleiiiement  son  succfes,  par  le  choix  des  sujets,  les 
nonis  des  auteurs,  et  la  foule  de  documens  curieux,  de  fails  ignores,  de  remarques  ueuves 
que  rassemblent  les  volumes  d^jii  publics.” — Revue  Encyclopddique. 

“ Eine  vortreffliche  Sammlung  von  Volksbiichern.” — Morgenblatt. 


This  day  is  published,  with  Portraits,  Map,  and  Wood-cuts,  5s. 

No.  XVIII. 

VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES  of  the  COMPANIONS  of 

COLUMBUS. 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  One  Vol.  with  Illustrations. 


LIST  OF  THE  VOLUMES  OF  THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY, 

Published  since  its  Commencement  in  April,  1829. 

Price  5s.  each,  profusely  Illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  canvass. 

Nos.  I.  and  II. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

With  Fifteen  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  Findbn  and  Thompson;  the 
Woodcuts  from  Designs  of  George  Cruiksilvnk.  2 vols. 

No.  III. 

The  LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  the  GREAT. 

(Classical  Series,  No.  I.)  1 vol. 

Nos.  IV.  X.  and  XIII. 

LIVES  of  the  most  Eminent  BRITISH  PAINTERS,  SCULP- 

TORS, and  ARCHITECTS. 

Vols.  I.  II.  and  III. 

Nos.  V.,  VI.,  and  IX. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS. 

Complete  in  3 vols.,  with  original  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

No.  VII. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  INSECTS. 

With  very  numerous  Woodcuts. 

No,  VIII. 

The  COURT  and  CAMP  of  BUONAPARTE. 

I vol. 
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FAMILY  LIBRARY. 


No.  XL 

The  LIFE  and  VOYAGES  of  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

A,  -1  , % WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Abridged  by  him  from  his  larger  Work.  Complete  in  1 Vol. 


No.  XII.  > 


The  LIFE  of  NELSON. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq..  LL.D.,  Pokt  Laukeate,  &c. 
Complete  m 1 vol.  Embellished  with  numerous  Woodcuts  from  Desitrns  by 
trEORGE  Cruikshank,  engraved  by  Thompson  and  Williams. 


No.  XIV. 

LIVES  of  EMINENT  BRITISH  PHYSICIANS. 

With  Portraits  and  Woodcuts. 


No.  XV. 

The  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA.  Vol.  I. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG,  F.R.S, 

With  a Map  and  six  Engravings  on  steel. 

No.  XVI. 

LETTERS  on  DEMONOLOGY  and  WITCHCRAFT. 

By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart, 


i\0.  AVll. 

LIFE  of  BRUCE,  the  AFRICAN  TRAVELLER 

By  MAJOR  F B.  HEAD,  Author  of  Rough  Notes  taken  during  some  rapid 
Journeys  across  the  Pampas  and  among  the  Andes.  ^ ^ 


FAMILY  DRAMATISTS,  Nos.  I.  and  II. 

Being  the  Works  of  PHILIP  MASSINGER. 

Illustrated  with  Explanatory  Notes;  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Families  and 
Young  Persons,  by  ihe  omission  of  exceptionable  passages. 


The  WORKS  of  FORD 

Are  in  preparation,  and  will  appear  shortly,  carefully  edited,  in  2 vols. 


POPULAR  ENGLISH  SPECIMENS  of  the  GREEK 

DRAMATIC  POETS. 

With  Introductory  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Three  Vols. 

Vol.  I,  ^SCHYLUS, 

Illustrated  with  Thirteen  Engravings  on  Steel  from  the 
Splendid  Designs  of  Flaxman. 
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Mrs.  RUNDELL’S 


ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  FOR  FAMILIES. 


This  day  is  published,  A NEW  EDITION,  in  small  8vo.,  with  Ten  Plates, 


DOMESTIC  COOKERY, 


Upwards  of  1400  valuable  Receipts,  under  the  following  heads:— 


AN  ESSAY  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT, 

Comprising  many  plain  Receipts  and  practical  Instructions,  which  will 
be  found  particularly  useful  to  the  Mistress  of  a Family- 


WRITTEN  BY  A LADY  FOR  HER  DAUGHTERS. 


‘ This  is  really  one  of  the  most  practically  useful  books  of  any  which  we  have  seen 
on  the  subject.  The  Lady  who  has  written  it  has  not  studied  how  to  form  expensive 
articles  for  luxurious  tables,  but  to  combine  elegance  with  economy ; she  has  given 
her  directions  in  a plain, sensible  manner,  that  everybody  can  understand,  and  these 
are  not  confined  merely  to  cookery,  but  are  extended  to  a variety  of  objects  in  use  in 
Families ; by  which  means  the  utility  of  the  book  is  very  much  increased  indeed. 
British  Critic. 


***  An  entirely  novel  and  most  important  Chapter  on  French  Cookery 
is  added  to  this  Edition. 


price  only  7s.  fid. 

A NEW  SYSTEM  OF 


COMPRISING 


1.  Fish. 

2.  Meats. 

3.  Poultry  and  Game. 

4.  Soups  and  Gravies. 

5.  Sauces,  Pickles,  &c. 

6.  Pastry,  Puddings,  &c. 

7.  French  Cookery. 

8.  Vegetables. 


9.  Sweetmeats,  Preserves,  &c, 

10.  Cakes  and  Bread. 

11.  Home  Brewery  and  Wines. 

12.  Dairy  and  Poultry  Yard. 

13.  Cookery  for  the  Poor  and 


Sick. 

14.  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  and 


Directions  for  Servants. 


TO  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED, 


from  US  ; it  is,  in 
chapter  on  FREN 
Meratry. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
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LITERARY  PRESENTS. 


1.  The  JOURNAL  of  a NATURALIST.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations.!  5s, 

2.  LYELL’S  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY.  With  Plates,  8vo.  15s. 

3.  WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  WORKS:— 

1.  The  SKETCH  BOOK.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  15s. 

2.  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.  2 vols.  16s. 

3.  TALES  of  a TRAVELLER.  2 vols.  16s. 

4.  LIFE  of  COLUMBUS.  4 vols.  8vo.  21.  2s. 

5.  The  CONQUEST  of  GRANADA.  2 vols.;8vo.  24s. 

4.  HALLAM’S  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fifth  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

5.  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  New  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

6.  BISHOP  HEBER’S  INDIAN  JOURNALS.  Fourth  Edition.  3 vols. 
8vo.  36s. 

7.  SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  of  NELSON.  Complete  in  1 vol.  5s. 

8.  MODERN  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES 

1.  CAPTAIN  PARRY’S  FIVE  VOYAGES  to  the  NORTH  POLE.  With  very 

many  Plates.  Six  Pocket  vols.  24s. 

2.  CAPTAIN  FRANKLIN’S  TWO  JOURNEYS  to  the  POLAR  SEA.  Four 

Pocket  vols.  20s. 

3.  DENHAM  and  CLAPPERTON’S  AFRICAN  DISCOVERIES,!  now  first  printed 

in  Four  Pocket  vols.,  with  Illustrations.^  20s. 

9.  CAPTAIN  HEAD’S  ROUGH  NOTES  across  the  PAMPAS,  and  among 
the  ANDES.  Third  Edition.  9s.  &d. 

10.  GEORGE  HEAD’S  FOREST  SCENES  and  ADVENTURES  in  the 
WILDS  of  AMERICA.  8s. 

11.  AUTHOR  of  the  SUBALTERN’S  CAMPAIGN  at  WASHINGTON 
and  NEW  ORLEANS.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo.  9s.  (yd. 

12.  BYRON’S  WORKS,  complete,  (with  the  exception  of  Don  Juan),  in  Six 
Pocket  Volumes.  27s. 

13.  ROMANCES  of  EASTERN  LIFE 

1.  ADVENTURES  of  GIOVANNI  FINATI.  2 vols.  14s. 

2.  ANASTASIUS,  or  MEMOIRS  of  a MODERN  GREEK.  3 vols.  crown  8vo. 

Fourth  Edition.  \l.  11s.  6d. 
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ject, the  depth  and  general  justness  of  the  author’s  views  come  recommended  to  us  by  the  per- 
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Plants,  trees,  and  stones  we  note. 

Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  many  rural  things. 
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books  we  remember  to  have  seen  for  a long  time.” — New  Monthly  Mag.,  June,  1829. 
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one  that  may  safely  be  placed  in  every  lady’s  boudoir,  be  her  rank  and  station  in  life  what  they 
may.” — Quarterly  Review,  No.  IS. 

“ The  success  of  this  interesting  book,  which  has  now  reached  a third  edition,  is  a toler- 
able pledge  of  its  merits.  No  one  can  have  looked  through  its  simple,  unassuming  pages 
without  pleasurable  feelings.” — Asiatic  Journal,  Sept.,  1828. 

The  ZOOLOGY  of  NORTH  AMERICA.  Part  I.,  contain- 
ing the  QUADRUPEDS.  By  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Surgeon  of  the 
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the  Press. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  INSECTS,  embellished  with 

numerous  Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  (to  he  completed  in  2 vols.)  Second  Edition,  small 
8vo.  5s. 
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or  in  Domestic  Economy.  By  W.  I.  HOOKER,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.and  L.S.,  &c. &c., 
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forming  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo.  with  75  Plates.  10s.  6 rf.  each  number.  A few  copies 
of  Nos.  I.  and  II.  with  Plates  coloured,  15s. 

Nos.  IV.  and  V.  are  in  preparation,  and  will  speedily  he  published,  with  co- 
loured Plates,  10s.  6d.  each  Number. 
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THF  T?V  AMIKFR  newspaper  Cestablished  for  22  years  in  a high  circulation)  will,  on 
™ nL  y“‘  fill  so™  I';  Readers  and  Acl,e, toss.  Crom  lUe 

1st  of  JANUARY,  1831,  it  will  be  very  considerably  increased  in  size,  without  any  incr^se 
of  nr  ce  Itsiheet  will  be  larger  than  the  Times,  folded  into  a handsome  long  octavo.  The 
SdSnal  sice  tos  obtained  will  be  devoted  to  improvements  tbe  Literary  and 
Miscellaneous  departments  of  the  Paper. 

The  leading  articles  will  continue  to  be  written  by  the  New  Proprietor,  who  has  for  the  last 
thrervears  ifad  the  sole  conduct  of  the  Political  department.  With  the  progress  ot  the 
opinions  he  has  constantly  advocated  (and  advocated  in  less  auspicious  times),  his  zeal  is  not 
likdv  to  abate;  and  be  pledges  bimself  that  the  recommendation  of  Locke  shall  ever  be  the 
o-uidfno-  principle  of  his  Journal— “To  bring  to  our  studies,  and  to  our  inquiries  after  know- 
fed  o-e  a mind  Lvetous  of  truth,  that  seeks  after  nothing  else  and  after  that  impaitially,  and 
embraces  it,  how  poor,  how  contemptible,  how  unfashionable  soever  it  niay  seem  More 
Tan  E we  cES  promise  ; and  having  promised  this,  we  know  that  such  as  we  have  been 
we  shall  always  be  found  to  be, — the  fearless  expounders  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and 
unflinching  advocates  of  the  Rights  of  the  People. 

The  departments  for  which  this  Paper  has  been  distinguished  will  be  maintained  and 
reinforced;  and  the  weekly  news  will  be  so  selected  and  abridged,  as  peculiarly  to  adapt 
the  Paper  to  families  and  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  passing 
events  from  the  daily  papers.  . . . . .•  i. 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  progress  of  the  public  schools ; to  the  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  science  ; and  to  all  subjects  connected  with  public  and  private  education. 

It  will  only  be  requisite  to  refer  commercial  men  to  the  City  articles  published  in  The 
ExLniER  wUhin  the  last  two  months,  to  obtain  their  confidence  in  the  weekly  retrospect  of 
the  affairs  of  the  money-market,  which  will  be  given  in  our  future  publication  by  the  wiiter 
of  the  articles  referred  to. 

The  Examiner  mav  claim  to  be  the  most  advantageous  weekly  publication  for  Advertise- 
ments on  the  subjects  6f  Education,  Politics,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts ; and  announce- 
ments and  notifications  from  Public  Bodies.  In  the  Metropolis  and  the  ns 

circulation  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly  amongst  the  best  educated  classes  o.  the  community  , 
and  no  English  newspaper  enjoys  a more  extensive  circulation  amongst  the  Liteiaiy 
Societies  of  the  Continent. 

The  Examiner  is  published,  price  7d.  at  the  Office,  113,  Strand  where  Adverte^^^^^ 
and  Communications,  post-paid,  are  received;  and,  ° Pleven  disappoiyme^ 

enable  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  demand,  we  shall  be  greatly  oblige  ^^rs 
intend  to  favour  the  Examiner  with  their  orders  will  give  early  notice  to  then  News-Agents, 
more  especially  if  our  friends  reside  in  the  Countiy. 

The  Enlarged  Sheet  will  be  first  used  in  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition  on  the  1st 
of  Janiiarv,  1831.  To  secure  the  supply  of  our  subscribers  in  the  Country,  arrangements 
are  eftected  for  an  earlier  publication -,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Examiner  will  henceforward^ 
on  Saturday,  be  ready  for  delivery  to  News-Agents,  at  the  Office,  at  Four  o Clock  precisely. 
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On  SATURDAY,  the  of  January,  1831, 

Will  be  published,  price  7d.,  the  FIRST  NUMBER  of 

A NEW  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 

TO  BE  CALLED 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


This  Paper,  which  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Working  Classes,  will,  of  course,  be 
devoted  to  promote  their  interests,  and,  through  them,  the  interests  of  every  other  class 
of  the  community.  As  the  productive  classes  form  an  immense  majority  of  the  people, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  soul  and  sinew  of  the  nation,  their  happiness  and  well-being  ought 
to  be  the  first  objects  of  attention.  For  “ when  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  de/iressed, 
the  prosperity  of  the  other  classes  can  rest  on  no  solid  foundation.” 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  will  point  out  the  means  by  which  their  labour, — 
their  only  property, — may  be  protected,  and  their  condition  improved.  While  every 
species  of  inanimate  property  is  guarded  and  protected  with  the  most  scrupulous 
anxiety,  by  legislative  enactments,  there  is  no  law  to  protect  that  most  valuable  of  all 
property,  that  which,  in  fact,  gives  value  to  all — Labouu.  This  paper  will  endeavour 
to  prove  the  necessity  and  justice  of  protecting  all.  'We  shall  espouse  the  cause  of 
of  indigence  and  weakness  against  affluence  and  power,  in  whatever  shape,  or  in  what- 
ever quarter  we  find  them.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  British  artisans  the  means 
hy  which  they  may  secure  their  due  proportion  of  power  and  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  state ; and  we  shall  unceasingly  urge  them  to  the  speedy  adoption  of  those 
means  ; nor  shall  we  employ  or  recommend  any  but  such  as  are  perfectly  legal,  honour- 
able, and  safe.  We  shall  endeavour  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  errors  of  allowing 
labour  to  find  its  own  level,  and  shall  combat  the  foolish  notions  about  the  impolicy 
and  mischievous  consequences  of  combinations  among  workmen.  We  shall  prove, 
that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  the  idea  of  independence,  in  any 
shape,  among  the  working  classes,  without  combination,  is  an  utter  absurdity.  The 
great  object,  then,  of  our  labours,  shall  be  to  unite  the  productive  classes  of  the  com- 
munity In  one  common  bond  of  union  for  their  mutual  protection.  As  their  wants, 
their  wishes,  and  their  interests  are  the  same,  their  exertions  should  be  directed  to  one 
common  object.  We  shall  endeavour  to  collect  their  scattered  energies  into  a common 
focus,  to  give  tbem  importanceandconsequer.ee,  by  acquainting  them  with  their  own 
strength  ; to  consolidate  their  power,  by  uniting  their  exertions. 

We  are  by  no  means  insensible  of  the  difficulties  we  shall  h.ave  to  encounter  in  the 
performance  of  this  great  duty.  The  selfish  and  interested  capitalists,  the  pampered 
aristocrats,  and  the  innumerable  horde  of  tax-eaters  will  unquestionably  be  among 
those  who  will  oppose  our  progress.  We  may  also  calculate  on  the  opposition  of  the 
obstinate,  perverse,  and  short-sighted  among  ourselves,  at  least,  until  the  advantages 
of  such  an  organ  of  communication  become  so  apparent  as  not  to  admit  of  dispute. 
Difficult  as  must  be  the  task  of  conciliating  ail  these  various  and  conflicting  interests, 
we  nevertheless  do  not  despair  of  effecting  it.  At  all  events  we  shall  make  the  attempt. 
And  though  we  make  no  pretensions  to  what  is  called  fine  writing,  we  trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  ourselves  sufficiently  understood.  We  shall  endeavour  to  blend  vigour  of 
thought  with  moderation  of  expression  ; and  while  we  censure  with  boldness  we  shall 
not  descend  to  abuse.  The  only  weapons  we  sh.all  employ  against  our  antagonists  shall 
be  reason  and  argument ; the  only  indulgence  we  require  is  tlie  patience  of  an  impartial 
hearing. 

The  politics  of  the  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  will  be  in  full  accordance  with  the 
people’s  will.  Based  on  the  broadest  principles  of  independence,  it  will  support  only 
those  men,  and  advocate  only  those  measures,  which  are  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
good  ; and  it  will  vigorously  oppose  both  men  and  measures  that  do  not  aim  at  the 
same  end.  Swayed  by  no  partial  interests,  pledged  to  no  party,  and  fostered  by  no 
faction,  'PiiE  Voice  of  the  People  will  be  the  strenuous  and  undeviating  advocate  of 
popular  rights.  We  shall  contend,  under  all  circumstances,  for  universal  suffrage  and 
short  parliaments  ; but  above  all,  and  before  all,  for  that  great  security  of  indepen- 
dence, that  antidote  to  coriuption,  perjury,  and  crime, — that  sacred  shield  of  freedom, 
and  key  to  every  other  political  right— the  VOTE  BY  BALLOT.  In  short,  our  poli- 
tical creed  may  be  comprised  in  these  few,  but  emphatic  words,  of  that  venerated  ve- 
teran in  the  cause  of  liberty,  General  de  Ja  Fayette — “ For  a nation  to  love  liberty, 
IT  IS  SUFFICIENT  THAT  SHE  KNOWS  IT  ; AND  TO  BE  FREE,  IT  IS  SUFFICIENT  THAT  SHE 
WILLS  IT.” 

As  regards  the  great  and  important  question  of  religion,  we  shall  carefully  abstain 
from  meddling  with  it.  Recognising,  as  we  do,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the 
term,  the  saered  right  of  every  human  being  to  worship  his  Creator  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  concience,  we  shall  not  dare  to  trespass  on  that  right.  Satisfied  of 
the  soundness  of  our  own  religious  opinions,  we  shall  not  presume  to  obtrude  them 
upon  others. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  Newspapers,  The  Voice  of  the  People 
will  contain  copious  reports  of  Public  Meetings,  but  more  especially  of  the  industrious 
classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Paper  will  be  printed  on  an  entirely  new  type, 
cast  expressly  for  the  purpose  by  the  first  letter  founders  in  the  kingdom. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Lewis,  Market-street,  and  hr 
Mr.  Hynes,  at  the  Trades’  Office,  over  2fl.  Oldham-. street. 


« vsssd.,  wbioh  pg??:  ‘‘d5S'ofb“.\™» 

,.f  WriU»*  m«l.  ;'=r£roSi.^ f-2Kg  lo.g»  in 

tQUSual  in  inks;  Tniraly,  ii  aries  U viplda  an  agreeable  perfume ; 

tie  Pen,  it  reduces  the  frequency  of  dipping  SeveS^  its 

Sixthly,  It U.b«.lu»ly  p.™^^^ 

unux^l  111  other  Pem,  mite  nor.  eioily. 

despatch;  Eighthly,  with  it,  the  rate  _ unimnaired  • Ninthlv.  it  neutralizes 

it  will  never  mould,  never  freeze,  ,,  j Powder  will  very  generally 

The  Proprietor  confidently  anticipates  that  the  Ink^  Srt 

keeping  of  ink  in  bottles,  anu  oi  ^oun  g furnitnrp-  and  the  serious  in- 

the  spoiling  of  carpets,  tables,  table-covers,  or  f the  full  ad- 

iXT?;r«r  f»po^e”  s^p.”S2  p» >’-p» — 

pany  its  use.  the  preceding  Signa- 

Pen-Mending  totally  superseded. 

THE  PATENT  PERRYIAN  PENS, 

Warrcmted  NOT  require  Mending,  and  to  write  BETTER  than  any  other 

“heap  a"  the  Cowman  Penl  and  if  used  in  Quills,  rwt  disUngutshable  from  tiann. 

OTHER  ADVAMTAGES.-Tlie  writing  produced  by  these  Pens  is  much 
than  that  produced  by  any  other  kind  of  Pens.  With  t ® jjn  indefinite  number  of 

in  every  letter,  there  is  also  a perfect  equality  of  appearance  Packet  be  em- 

ployed  in  connexion  with  his  Ink-stand  powder,  uiey  lasrreasou.  and  because  the  Pena 

greyer  rate  of  speed,  than  with  any  other  Pens  wljateper.  Price,  per 

tk:.V(=:rng‘’:inTptst3s.6^^ 

following  article. 

PERRY’S  SILVER  HOLDERS 

FOR  THE  PATENT  PERRYIAN  PENb. 

UTILITY.— These  Holders  are  not  indispensable  to  the  Perryian  hoose  to  incur  the  ex- 

com™Imd.  are  enclosed  in  every  Packet  of  Uiat  article  = f 

pense  of  the  silver  ones,  will  find  that,  besides  having  a they  cause 

utility,  inasmuch  as  by  protecting  the  Perryian  ens  ong  decidedly  better,  in  consequence 

them  to  last  longer.  In  the  Silver  Holders,  moreover,  the  Pens  wr.te  the  nibs- 

of  these  instruments’  (from  the  peculiarity  of  t cir  c®"®  tne  ‘ • holders  One  Silver  Holder  is 

an  injury  to  which  they  are  in  some  degree  subject  in  the  commone  each. 

words** Perry's  pen  Holder,** 

Works  hy  Mr.  Perry,  recently  published,  and  may  be  had  as  above. 

The  PERRYIAN  PRINCIPIA,  and  COURSE  of  EDUCATION.  J p^jee  !!s.  6d.;  the 

Three  DEVELOPM  ENTS  ;-the  First,  ""  on  Teaching  English  Conipo- 

Second,  on  Teaching  Languages,  Fourth  Edition,  Frice  os.,  uie  nm  , 

sition.  Second  Edition,  Price  3s.  6d.  . , ww , Man*!  and  Charts, 

The  PERRYIAN  COURSE  of  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION,  with  5^  '“prierSi  8s.^  ^ ’ 
according  to  the  Perryian  Principia.  30  Vols.  12mo.,  except  3 m -r  Education,  and  of  other 

The  PERRYIAN  CATALOGUE  of  School  Books  in  every  Department  of  Educatio  , 

Articles  exclusively  Perryian.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  6a.  W.  i'ople,  Printer,  cn^ianceryLane. 


IS.  A DESPERATE  BAND. 


N 


25.  AN  ACT  OF  FAUn. 


(P-^jcD  T ..  . ..  ,,  Second  Edition,  Dec.  6t A,  1930, 

Impomm  tfi  all,  who  ever  wnte.^^^reathj  Improved  Papet,  Pens,  Ink,  8fc. 

PERPECTIOWATED  WRITING  PAPPH. 

PiiO^f^TiEs— Among  the  usual  letter  and  other  Writing  Papers  there 
of  Urmaniflcturr  which  (either  from  the  nature  of  its  materia^  or 

which  possibly  from  accidents  m the  manufacture,  the  influence  of 

writms  or  not  understood),  diminishes  the  wear  that  Pens  undergo  in 

ZZTfl  therefore,  their  durability ; which  reduces  thefreguencu  of  dij>- 

pZtrtTe  mr^e^adf  '"7  ^ore  clear  and  beautiful^ an  Ihict all 

uThTJ  J , 7 certainty;  on  which  all  Writing  is  performed 

Sw7'“to  Sfn  n ^ ^hich,  the  fingers  and  arZaremih  let 

buXrtinS^the  their  grei^est  extent,  these  the  least  obvious. 

cSaX  ff  hr^cT  properties,  must  be  with  every  one  who  writes,  (parti- 

arp  m ^ ^ ^ of  no  inconsiderable  importance  There 

are,  however,  few  or  none,  whether  among  those  who  sell  or  those  who  buv  who  are 

proS?s^irtheTs7  production  of  the^preceding 

fo  knoTfrom  ^ ’^‘th  any  pretension  to  Lcuracy, 

which  A inspection  merely,  the  sheets  which  possess  those  properties,  from  thoL 

To  know  therTt7  V"  the  same  quire— 

10  Know  them,  it  is  indispensable  to  write  on  them.  ‘ 

ference^rwifin ^rere  led  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  these  dif- 
ofFprthl  our  endeavours  have  been  attended  with  success,  and  we 

Sen  - th7;  greatrst 

extent,  the  eight  properties  which  have  occasioned  these  observations. 

**ACKET  op  perpectionated  letter  paper. 

Containing  a Quire  of  Thick  4to  Post,  Price  Is.  4d.-,  if  Gilt  or  Black  Edged,  Is.  6d. 

Ur,  containing  a Quire  of  Note  Paper,  Gilt  or  Black  Edged,  Price  lOi/. 

T-.  . . Parliamentary  Reporters'  Note  Books  may  be  had  qf  this  Paper. 

stituted?Tf"noVeo¥7u,e\imp  commonly  sold,  and  for  which  it  is  sub- 

above  possess  "nvutUUvkiVcfns^  of  any  value,  and  the  properties  pointed  out 

lowing*^ Signature,  ‘ considerably  cheaper.  The  Packets  are  sealed,  and  each  bears  the  fol- 


The  Imitation  qf  this  Signature  is  Fehmyh 


is  fo*’  the  quill  and  steel  Pens,  so  it 

used  nn  ^ common  with  all  others,-  the  Perryian  Pen  admits  of  being 

nrnrppd  of  paper,  .hut  its  durability  is  increased,  and  the  writer  enabled  to 

kind  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  with  it,  on  this  Paper,  than  on  any  other 

nroDprtip  indeed,  will  avail  himself  much  more  extensively  of  its 

^ CATw  connexion  with  Perry’s  Ink-stand  Powder. 

^ explanations,  it  is  little  less  than  tautology  to  add,  tliat  all  those  per- 
oualities  of  that  rnntniras  ' papcT  whatcveT,  as  being  either  the  same  with,  or  as  possessing  the 

whom  they’ address.  ‘ Parry  s Packet,  are  endeavouring  to  practise  on  the  presumed  credulity  of  those 


articles  which  follo^  slflpufhv  awwc  Foreign  Consumption,  in  common  with  the 

Londonrand  liki  PERRY,  (Patentee  ofthe  Perryian  Pens,)  37,  Red  Lion  Square, 

Stationer  ofthe  Plaro  I*’®  Empire,  by  applying  to  a Bookseller  or 

the  Wholesale  Hon*p’Ji!h°’  i'°h  n ’ 'u  a few  days,  procure  it  from  London,  of 

appointed  fn  limo-?L^^^  ‘'o^'  *>i®  Perryian  Pens,  who  are  now 

be  obtained  All  nvor  ii,o  r*"*?  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  Packet  of  Paper  may  likewise 
applvine  to  "a  Bnnk«.fM»  Continent,  also,  and  in  every  Place  Abroad,  the  Packet  may  be  obtained  by 
pr^^c^re^it  of  the  Who  f ^ Stationer  of  the  Place,  who,  should  he  not  have  it,  will,  as  soon  as  possible, 
Stationers  liketiyi^h,  1 “T"  C°aatry  with  which  he  deals.  Wholesale  Booksellers  and 

them  df««  from  Abroad,  should  they  not  possess  the  Packets,  will  promptly  obtain 

Patentee,  by  stating  the  mode  of  conveyance  and  sending  an  order  for  payment. 

And^.^!^^  serves  the  DURABILITY  ofthe  PERRYIAN  PENS 

o ers,  w ich  reduces  the  frequency  of  dipping,  which  sooner  dries,  and  with  which  all 
writing  IS  performed  with  increased.!  ^*spatch. 

PERRY’S  INK-STAlffD  POWDER. 

Properties.— By  putting  a little  of  this  Powder  into  the  Ink-stand,  with  Liquid  as 
oirected  in  the  Packets,  an  Ink  is  immediately  obtained  without  trouble,  or  soiling'  either 
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wf,  „,y  Milst.  r?,  a Visit  from 

VAJJLi  PRY 

movements  of  the  town, 

Wl.rt].cT  ahov,  I, clow,  yo«  ^iW  fUe  -rli,terin<r  scene! 

Xo  matter!  only  let  it  live  in  the  frf/,^cfs  of  vonr 

tliat  the  renoHTied  FAFL  1*RV  li  i-s  i STonirs, 

Pierce  Pg^an! 

Races— Picture  of  the  Fan»r— Roxiam— 
J>Me  ot  an  Actor,  jscc.,  to  conduct  the  ^ »<>xian.i— 
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» 1 beg  pavdan-I  hope  I don't  iBtrude-but  I’ve  just 

dropped  in  to  say”  that 

MY  NEW  SUNDAY  PAPER, 

wb\.b  formerly  contained  only  24  Columns,  bas 
1 PMf  ARGED  to  32,  and  that  too  (not  like  some  oi 

f, . fends— “ 1*011  my  f '“y 

In  rptiirn  fur  their  very  lihenil  piitronage  of  U 

kS:,  »i™dy  ?^»v«  » 

thereabouts”  “ I wish  i may  die  it  it  dou  t. 

tliino- whether  Indoor  not,  so  as  I can  but  obtain  mioirnatiun 
!•  " fi-H-iids  that’s  all— no  business  ot  mine  you  know. 

are  to  be  found  in  the  columns  ot  my  paper,  so  1 s.i.il  j. 
sum  up  my  pretensions  as  briefly  as  possible. 
m Mv  intelligence.  Political  and  Domestic,  is  Uie  oar  les^ 

I, I,”  li*”  drop  ill  irt  Conrt,  tl.c  l’»r 

• f ,f>tnnied  for  a smiff  borough — I wish  I nuv  da  it 
SAv."rbody  vote!  lor  pUrniperi.  1)  uud  ovory 

1 tnipiit  of  the  executive  (lovennnent,  to  have  a touch 
: ;'^“  rTi»dy  and  poop  into  every  tl.ing-.rot  forSonrnS 
friends— I intend,  as  hevetotore,  to  inseic 
nmie.  hut  ori<’-inal  articles— to  animadvert  fearlessly  ui>o'l 
» men  ami  things”— to  snap  niy  tingers  at  the  law  ot  Li  n 
— (nol)ody  iniiuls  me,  bless  you)— ami  to  '1^  . j 

Suml  i-  inorning  at  the  brcafkast-todile  of  mv  fnends,  u tfl 

such  a ’llmlget  of  Wit,  Fkn', 

as  will  eclipse  every  publicatioM  ot  the  kin.1. 

“ No  naitery.  my  boy  ; an  honest  man  can’t  live  by  it. 
o 1 wish  I may  die  if  he  can.” 

Urtice,  No.  .0,  Wellington  Street,  Waterloo  bndge. 
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1. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  MELEKARTHA. 

In  Three  J'olumes,  Post  Sio.  price  £l.  7s. 


He  looked,  and  saw  wide  tcrriloiy  spread 
Before  liiin,  towns  and  rural  works  between  ; 
Cities  of  men,  with  lofty  gates  and  towers. 
Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  tlireatening  war. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise.” 


THE  CHAPTERS  OF  VOL.  I. 


1.  THE  SHIP  AND  THE  GALLEY. 

2.  THE  VENERABLE  MOTHER  OF 
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3.  FANE  OP  A DREAD  POTENTATE. 
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C.  FESTIVAL  OF  A DIVINITY. 

7.  THE  HOUSE  OF  HISTORY. 
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9.  THE  DISPERSION. 

10.  AN  EXODUS. 

11.  THE  ISLAND  OF  Vl'EALTH. 

THE  CHAPTERS 

1.  CAMP  OF  THE  DESTROYER. 

2.  FOLLY  AND  TREASON. 
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8.  CLASH  OF  ARMS. 

9.  THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  SKY. 
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THE  CHAPTERS 
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2.  THE  MISTRESS  OF  NATIONS 

THE  LAND  OF  PERMANENCY. 

3.  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

4.  PRECINCTS  OF  GHOSTLY  POWER. 

5.  A PILGRIMAGE  OF  CAPTIVES. 

C.  THE  SPIRITUAL  CHIEFS. 

7.  THE  MANTLE  OF  STRIFE. 
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9.  FIRST  ASSAULT  UPON  SUPER- 

STITION. * 

10.  FURTHER  ASSAULTS  UPON  SU- 

PERSTITION. 

11.  THE  FIERY  PIT  OF  PURGATION. 

12.  A PHANTOM. 

13.  A DESPERATE  BAND. 


12.  THE  SENATORS. 

13.  THE  ISLAND  OF  FERTILITY, 

14.  AN  HOUR  OF  DISMAY. 

15.  THE  FRUITS  OF  PESTILENCE. 

IG.  THE  HILL  OF  VISION. 

17.  THE  BLOODY  RANSOM. 

18.  BANISHMENT  OF  A SEER. 

19.  THREATENING  WAR. 

20.  conflagration  among  THE 

MOUNTAINS. 

21.  THE  DESTROYER. 

22.  THE  LAND  OF  POETRY. 

OF  VOL.  II. 

11.  PROPOSITION  OF  SACERDOTAL 

PRIDE. 

12.  THE  SPLENDID  TRAITOR. 

13.  A ROYAL  INTERVIEW'. 

H.  ADVICE  TO  A PRINCE. 

15.  THE  CITY  OF  SAGES. 

16.  COM.MONW'EALTH  OF  INTELLI- 

GENCE. 

17.  THE  ETHEREAL  NATIONS. 

18.  ADVENTURES  OF  A VOYAGER, 

OF  VOL.  III. 

14.  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  BENEFICENCE. 

15.  THE  ANCHORET:  THE  VALLEY 

OF  LOVE. 

16.  THE  DEVOTED  PRINCESS. 

17.  A ROYAL  M.'.RRIAGE. 

IS.  THE  SEER,  AND  A’BE.AUTIFUL 
ENTHUSIAST. 

19.  THE  INVISIBLE  MALIGNANTS. 

20.  A SEPULCHRAL  HALL,  AND 

CELESTIAL  WEAPON. 

21.  ENCOUNTER  WITH  A DREAD 

STRANGER. 

22.  THE  PROGENY  OF  THE  SUN. 

23.  A PATH  OF  GLORY. 

24.  OVERTHROW  & RESTORATION 

OF  AN  EMPIRE. 

25.  AN  ACT  OF  FAITH. 


WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


II. 

CALMUC  TARTARY; 

OR, 

A Journey  from  Sarepta,  to  several  Calmuc  Hordes  of  the  Astracan  Government, 
From  May  26th  to  August  21st,  1823, 

Undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society. 

By  HENRY  AUGUSTUS  ZWICK  & JOHN  GOLFRIED  SCHILL, 

And  described  by  the  former. 

1 vol.  Post  Octavo.  7s. 


HI. 


DISCOURSES  ON  PROPHECY, 

Delivered  at  the  Monthly  Association  of  the  Congregational  Ministers  and 
Churches,  by 


DR.  J.  PYE  SMITH. 

REV.  J.  FLETCHER,  A.  M. 

REV.  W.  ORME. 

REV.  W.  COLLYER,  D.  D.  8jC.  &C. 
REV.  H.  F.  BURDF.R,  A.  M. 

1 vol.  8vo. 


REV.  R.  VAUGHAN. 
REV.  J.  MORISON. 
REV.  J.  P.  DOBSON. 
REV.  A.  REED. 

REV.  R.  WINTER,  D.  D. 

12«.  boards. 


*,*  Either  of  the  Discourses  may  be  had  separately. 


IV. 

MODERN  FANATICISM  UNVEILED, 

1 vol.  12mo. 


V. 

Russell’s  Edition  of  Bishop  Hall’s  Contemplations  (without  Abridgement  J. 

CONTEMPLATIONS 

Upon  the  principal  PASSAGES  in  the  HOLY  STORY. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  JOSEPH  HALL,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Edited  by  THOMAS  RUSSELL,  A.  M. 

5 vols.  12mo.  25*.  boards.  Handsomely  printed. 

VI. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WORKS  of  ABP.  LEIGHTON, 

With  a Portrait,  and  Brief  Sketch  of  his  Life. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  WILSON,  D.D. 

Rector  of  Church  Oakley,  Hampshire,  and  Vicar  of  Holy  Rood,  Southampton. 
Fifth  Edition.  I8mo.  3s.  6d.  boards  and  lettered. 

By  the  same  Author. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  BISHOP  HOPKINS, 

With  a Portrait,  and  Brief  Sketch  of  his  Life. 

18mo.  3s.  6d.  boards  and  lettered. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  DR.  JOHN  OWEN, 

With  a Portrait,  and  Brief  Sketch  of  his  Life. 

2 vols.  18mo.  7s.  boards  and  lettered. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  HOWE, 

With  a Portrait,  and  Brief  Sketch  of  his  Life. 

2 vols.  18mo.  7s.  boards  and  lettered. 


BY  HOLDSWORTH  AND  BALL. 
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VII. 

The  Second  Edition,  much  improved,  and  enlarged  by  an  increase  of  more  than  one-fourth 
New  Matter. 

DR.  J.  PYE  SMITH’S  SCRIPTURE  TESTIMONY  to  the 
MESSIAH: 

An  Inquiry  with  a view  to  a satisfactory  determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 

3 vols.  8vo.  \L  165. 

Jn  the  course  of  circ%ilatinf^  the  former  edition^  the  Publishers  hare  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  prevalence  of  a supposition ^ that  this  If  ork  is  adapted  only  for  the  use  of  scholars 
and  professional  divines  ; but  they  believe  that  they  may  with  confidence  affirm  the  con- 
trary. t hough  the  great  subject  is  treated  by  a very  close  investigation  of  both  evidences 
U7id  objections, yet  the  whole  process  is  conducted  so  as  to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to 
all  serious  Christia7iSj  andmu7\y  collateral  topics  of  the  highest  importance  m Theology 
and  religion  are  incidentally  discussed. 

“The  late  learned  Bishop  of  O.vford  fDr.  Lloyd)  stated,  that  he  considered  it  to  be  the  ablest  treatise  ex- 
tant on  the  subject/’— A'fe  Christian  Remembrancer,  Oct.  IS29. 

“ Unquestionably  the  most  elaborate  defence  and  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  own 
lan;?uage.”— //ornt’^  Introduct  ion  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 

“ Replete  with  the  proofs  of  extensive  reading,  of  great  critical  learning,  of  sound  and  effective  crilicism, 
an  l of  pure  and  enlightened  piety,  it  is  altogether  a most  elaborate  production,  and  has  deservedly  received 
the  suffrages  which  assign  to  it  a place  among  the  standard  works  of  Theological  Literature.” — Eclectic 
Review,  January,  1830. 

Dr,  Smith’s  Scripture  Testimony  is  also  included  in  the  List  of  Works  recommended  to  the  Students  in 
Divinity,  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Oxford,  Professor  Burton,  &c.  ^c. 


VIII, — By  the  same  Author, 

FOUR  DISCOURSES  on  the  SACRIFICE,  PRIEST- 

HOOD, ATONEMENT,  AND  REDEMPTION  OF  CHRIST. 

8vo.  Si. 

“ To  those  studeRts  who  have  the  leisure  and  means  requisite  for  further  investigation,  the  critical  and 
bibliographical  notices  contained  io  the  supplementary  matter,  will  be  a valuable  directory.  But  to  tlie  ma- 
jority of  readers,  the  volume  will  present  a suliicieDt  aud  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  subject." — Eclectic 


IX. 

In  3 vols.  8wo,  with  a Characteristic  Portrait,  finely  engraved  by  Finden.  H.  1 1 s.  6d.  bds, 
a correct  edition  of 

HOOKER’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY, 

AND  OTHER  WORKS; 

With  his  Life,  by  Iz.iak  Walton,  and  Strype’s  Interpolations ; 

To  which  are  now  first  added.  The  “Christian  Letter”  to  Mr.  Hooker, 

. And  Dr.  Cover’s  “ Just  and  Temperate  Defence”  in  reply  to  it ; 
Accompanied  by  an  Introduction,  a Life  of  Thomas  Cartwright,  B.D. 
and  numerous  Notes. 

By  BENJAMIN  HANBURY. 

“ It  possesses  much  that  is  curious  and  valuable.”  .... 

“The  peculiarities  of  the  Author  and  of  his  age,  which  some  editors  had  most  unjustifiably  softened,  In 
homage  to  ears  of  fastidious  days,  again  give  their  freshness  and  characteristic  vigour  to  this  uoble 
monument  of  genius  aud  piety.”— CAmtian  Remembrancer,  July,  I8J0. 


X. 

Dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  WHOLE  WORKS-  of  EDWARD  REYNOLDS,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Now  first  collected ; with  a Life  of  the  Author. 

By  ALEXANDER  CHALMERS,  ESQ. 

And  finely  engraved  Portrait.  6 vols.  8vo.  Zl. 

“ We  cordially  rejoice  at  this  republication,  and  at  the  state  of  taste  and  feeling  which  called  for  it.  The 
writings  of  this  Divine  are  entitled  to  an  honourable  rank  in  the  theology  of  our  country. 

“The  student,  who  attentively  peruses  them,  cannot  fail  greatly  to  enlarge  his  stores  of  all  the  most 
valuable  common  places  of  divinity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  his  mind  with  a vast  variety  of  original 
matter.”— Critic,  July,  182s. 


1. 


WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


XI. 


llte  Fourth  Edition  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM, 

In  Ten  Sections. 


I.  linlluniasm,  Secular  and  Religious. 

TI.  Entliusiasm  in  Devotion. 

III.  Enihusiastic  Perversion  of  the  Doctrine 

of  Divine  Influence. 

IV.  Enthusiasm  the  Source  of  Heresy. 

V.  Enthusiasm  of  Prophetical  Interpretation. 

VI.  Enthusiastic  Abuses  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Particular  Providence. 


VII.  Enthusiasm  of  Philanthropy. 

VIII.  Sketch  of  the  Enthusiasm  of  the  An- 
cient Church. 

IX.  The  same  Subject — Ingredients  of  the 
Ancient  Monachism. 

X.  Hints  on  the  Probable  Spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, submitted  to  those  who 
misuse  the  term  Enthusiasm. 


8vo.  8^. 


“ A very  able  disquisition.”— B/ac/iwoorf’i  Mag. 

“ For  pnjieciion,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  two  very  able  sections  oi 
pretation.  and  on  • Enthusiastic  Abuses  of  a particular  Providence,’  in  ; 
History  of  hnlhusiasni,^  — - -Edinburgh  Review^  No.  C.  p.  293. 


‘Enthusiasm  of  Prophetical  Inter- 
recent  publication  on  the  Nainral 


XII. 


By  the  same  Author. 

NEW  MODEL  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS, 

To  Popish,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan  Nations,  explained  in  Four  Letters  to  a Friend. 

8vo.  3s. 


en’io-btcnert' nfe'n*  n'f*'n ’I  w;hich  has  never  ceased  to  employ  the  fervent  desires  of  pious  and 
coii?i  ivMnn  of  I 1'"';  Widely  soever  they  may  have  difi'ered  as  to  the  means  by  which  a 

louiiliation  of  sects  and  parties  is  to  be  looked  ' 


XIII. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN, 

Pastor  of  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 

Compiled  from  Authentic  Sources,  chiefly  in  French  and  German. 
With  Portraits,  Views  of  Waldbach,  &c. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  IO5.  6d. 


y c are  much  indebted  to  the  writer  for  haviu«r  performed  this  service  with  so  much  diligence  and  suc- 
cess in  coilccting  valuable  materials,  and  so  much  ability  and  food  taste  in  her  manner  of  nreseiiiine  th 
to  her  readers,  as  to  render  the  volume  highly  attractivm”-CA Wstion  Oter^  ° iP"-**-'’'"'®' 


XIV. 


2’he  Ninth  Edition,  corrected,  of 

FOSTER’S  ESSAYS  on  DECISION  of  CHARACTER,  &c. 

8 VO.  lOi.  Gd.  boards. 


“ We  take  our  leave  of  this  work  with  sincere  reluctanuie 
“ 1 1 has  fared  with  i 
bo  many  beautiful  views, 
of  the  evening  insensibly  tall  upon  1 

• which  he  wishes  to  present  in  such  a flood  of  lieht,  that  it  is  not  merelv 

visible  itself,  blit  It  seems  to  illumine  all  around  it.  He  paints  metapliysics,  and  has  the  happy  art  of  arr^vlne 
what  in  other  hands  would  appear  cold  and  comfortless  abstractions,  in  the  warmest  coloims  orfanc?’ 
Mithont-the  least  affectation  of  frivolous  ornaments,  without  oniltine  his  sro-M„,o„.  Vi; 


s as  with  a traveller  who  passes  through  an  enchanting  country,  where  he  i 
ly  fan  iipoVhihi  Ikat  he  loiters  till 


V r • iitfhs  aobiracuons,  in  ihe  warm 

. . . , of  frivolous  ornaments,  without  quilting  his  arg-nment  111  nitr«Mir  nt  yn 

his  imagination  beeonu's  the  perfect  handmaid  of  his  reason,  ready  at  eiery  moment  to  soread  hlr 
and  present  her  pencil.”— tfafL  See  Reviews,  ^ c>ciy  luomeni  to  spread  her  ( 


XV. 

By  ihe  same  Author. 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  EVILS  of  POPULAR  IGNORANCE. 

8vo.  Second  Edition.  12s. 


BY  HOLDSWORTH  AND  BALL. 
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XVI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  PRACTICAL  POWER  of  FAITH, 

In  a Series  of  Popular  Discourses 
on  part  of  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

ByT.  BINNEY.  Svo.  10«.  6r/. 

“ They  are  evidently  the  production  of  a man  of  no  ordinary  talents,  and  display  considerable  originality 
of  thought,  united  to  clear  ami  simple  \iews  of  scriptural  truth,  a correct  taste,  and  ti  heart  susceptible  of 
all  the  moral  inspiration  of  his  theme  avd  office.*'— kclectic  Review. 


XVII. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD, 

An  Argument,  in  Three  Parts. 

Part  I. — The  Christian  Ministry  not  a Priesthood. 

Part  II. — Christ  the  only,  but  all-sufficient  Priest  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Part  III. — The  Levitical  Terms  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  which  do  not 
apply  exclusively  to  Christ,  belong  equally  to  all  true  Christians. 

By  THOMAS  STRATTEN.  Svo.  8«.  hoards. 

**  Without  espousing  the  cause  of  either  party  we  think  the  book  to  be  well  written  and  worthy  the  lUten* 
tion  of  all  Christian  communities.  U places  the  important  subject  of  tlie  Christian  priesthood  in  such  a 
commaudiug  light,  that  while  multitudes  will  rally  round  the  author’s  standard,  those  who  dissent  from  hU 
principles  will  hardly  presume  to  treat  his  reasonings  with  conierapl,” — Imperial  Mag. 

“ Wc  think  him  flhe  Author)  entitled  to  a full  and  impartial  hearing  from  the  world.”— A/ouMZy  TtevUw, 


XVIII. 

RECOGNITION  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  COME; 

Or  Christian  Friendship  on  Earth  perpetuated  in  Heaven. 

By  C.  R.  MUSTON,  A.  M.  12mo.  6*s.  6rf.  boards. 

**  Mr.  Muston  has  investigated  the  subject  with  much  fairness^  and  displayed  in  the  inquiry  a 
considerable  share  of  ingenuity.” — Imperial  Alag. 

“We  must  do  Mr.  Muston  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  treated  Ins  topics  in  an  engaging 
styh*,  and  ih.at  his  reflections  generally  bieathe  a most  amiable  spirit  of  Chrisiian  charity.” 
— Monthbj  Hevietv, 


XIX. 

THE  WORK  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  in  CONVERSION, 

Considered  in  its  relation  to  the  Condition  of  Man  and  the  Ways  of  God; 
with  Practical  Addresses  to  a Sinner  on  the  Principles  maintained. 

By  JOHN  HOWARD  HINTON,  A.  M.  12mo.  6j. 

“ We  cordially  recommend  this  vohrme  to  the  very  scrions  consideration  of  persons  who  are 
either  perplexed  by  imperfect  and  inaccurate  views  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  or  who  are 
deceiving  themselves,  and  hardening  themselves  in  sin,  in  consequence  of  unscriptnral  and  false 
representations  of  it.” — Congregational  Mag. 

“ Moreover,  Mr.  Hinton,  besides  exhibiting  an  inteliectnal  independence  and  a proper  spirit, 
is  a shrewd,  perspicuous  and  compact  reasoner  in  the  forensic  style.” — Eclectic  Beview. 


XX. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THEOLOGY; 

Or,  an  Attempt  towards  a Consistent  View  of  the  whole  Counsel  of  God.  4x. 


XXI. 

THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  CHRIST, 

An  Example  to  the  Young. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  MARCH,  Author  of  “ Sabbaths  at  Home.” 

12mo.  4s.  boards. 

“ We  cannot  ton  strongly  recommend  this  admirably  conceived  and  judiciously  executed 
Work.” — Eclectic  Beview. 
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WOllKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


XXII. 

The  LIFE  & OPINIONS  of  JOHN  de  WYCLIFFE,  D.D. 

Illustrated  principally  from  his  unpublished  Manuscripts, 

With  a Preliminary  View  of  the  Papal  System,  and  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant 
Doctrine  in  Europe  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

With  a finely  engraved  Portrait,  hy  E.  Finden, 

From  the  original  Picture  by  Sir  Antonio  More,  now  an  Heir-loom  to  the  Rectory 
of  Wycliffe,  Richmondshire. 

2 vols.  8 VO.  \l.  1«. 

“ We  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Vanghan  for  having  rolled  away  from  English  Protestantism  the  reproach  of 
indifference  to  this  its  great  confessor,  and  for  enabling  the  future  historian  and  philosopher  both  to  analyze 
the  mental  phenomena  that  mark  the  extraordinary  course  of  this  reformer,  and  to  confute  the  gratuitous 
aspersions  upon  his  character  and  opinions.”— CAwrcA  of  Ireland  Mag. 

Mr.  Vaughan  is  entitled  to  onr  thanks  for  calling  the  public  attention  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
name,  and  for  seasonably  reviv  ing  the  notice  of  events,  upon  which  our  happiness  as  a free  people,  and  our 
purity  of  faith  as  Christians,  are  mainly  founded.^'— Critic,  April,  182P. 


XXIII. 

A GUIDE  to  the  PRACTICAL  READING  of  the  BIBLE. 

IN  THREE  FARTS. 

Part  I.  A Bibliographical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  English  Bihle. 

Part  II.  Suggestions  and  Observations  on  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Bible 
Part  III.  On  the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible. 

By  WILLIAM  CARPENTER. 

In  ISmo.  5s,  cloth. 

“ This  little  volume  may  be  considered  as  a history  of  the  Bible  in  miniature.  We  feel  no 
hesitation  in  strong'y  recommending  it  to  our  readers  as  a valuable  publication  ” — Imperial  Mag. 

“ The  work  is  rendered  nearly  complete  by  a set  of  tables  and  chronological  lists,  that  are 
calculated  to  save  the  readers  of  the  Bible  a vast  deal  of  trouble,  and  also  to  facilitate  their 
understanding  of  the  text.  The  volume,  we  have  pleasure  in  saying,  may  go  into  the  hands  of 
every  class  of  Christians.” — Monlkiy  Review. 

“ Tills  is  an  useful  and  interesting  compilation,  and  gives  in  a very  small  compass  a great  deal 
of  information.” — Vhurch  of  Ireland  Mag. 


XXIV. 

THE  DIVINE  INFLUENCE, 

And  its  Connexion  with  instituted  Means,  and  the  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  considered,  in  several  Discourses,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  ORME.  12mo.  5s. 

“ Mr.  Orme  has  given  a judicious  and  able  exposition  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  accompanied 
with  practical  strictures  and  observations  highly  deserving  of  general  attention  under  the  parlicn- 
lar  circumstances  of  the  times.” — Eclectic  Review. 


XXV. 

By  the  same  Author. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MR.  JOHN  URQUHART, 

Late  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

2 vols.  12mo.  Second  Edition.  9s.  boards. 

With  a Portrait  and  Prefatory  Letter  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

“As  a student  he  (John  Urquhart)  far  outpeered  all  his  fellows,  and  in  a class  of  uncommon 
force  and  brilliancy  of  talent,  shone  forth  as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude.” — Dr.  Chalmers  ; see 
Eetter,  page  13. 


XXVI. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 

Respecting  the  THREE  HEAVENLY  WITNESSES,  1 John  v.  7. 
Including  Critical  Notices  of  the  principal  Writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Discussion. 
12mo.  6s.  boards. 


BY  HOLDSWORTH  AND  BALL. 
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XXVII. 

A NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 

HERODOTUS ; 

Intended  for  the  Use  of  general  Readers. 

By  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  Jun. 

In  one  large  vol.  Svo.  16s.  boards.  With  short  Notes  and  Maps. 

This  Translation  has  been  executed  with  the  strictest  regard  to  fidelity,  from  the  text 
of  t/chweighcenser,  and  revised  by  that  of  Professor  Gaisford. 

“Mr.  Taylor  has  accomplished  his  task  admirably.  The  translation  is  plain  and  simple,  and 
thus  resembles  the  venerable  original.  The  general  execution  shews  not  only  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  but  a complete  command  of  his  own.” — Monthly  Magazine, 


XXVIII. 

Jiy  the  same  Author. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  ANCIENT 

BOOKS  TO  MODERN  TIMES, 

Or  a Concise  Account  of  the  Means  by  which  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity 
of  Ancient  Historical  Works  are  ascertained. 

Svo.  Si. 

“Mr.  Taylor’s  design  is  comprehensive,  his  arrangement  clear,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
several  topics  thateng.ige  him,  at  once  concise  and  satisfactory.” — Monthly  Kevieic. 


XXIX. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  HISTORICAL  PROOF 

exemplified  and  explained ; 

With  Observations  on  the  peculiar  points  of  the  Christian  Evidence. 
Svo.  9s.  boards. 


“ Mr.  Taylor  has  written  ably  on  a subject  involved  in  difficulties,  that  has  driven  more  than 
one  great  mind  into  a labyrinth  of  errors.” — Atheneeum, 


XXX. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT, 

Or  First  Lessons  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Mind.  12rao.  2d  Edit,  revised  Si:  enlarged. 
Price  4s.  Qd. 

“ As  an  elementary  work,  it  is  truly  valuable.” — Monthly  Review. 


XXXI. 

THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  Q.  Q. 

To  a Periodical  Work,  with  some  Pieces  not  before  published. 

By  the  late  JANE  TAYLOR. 

2 vols.  12mo.  Fourth  Edition.  9s. 

XXXII. 

REVIEWS.— By  the  REV.  ROBERT  HALL,  A.  M. 

Now  first  collected  in  1 vol.  Svo.  5s.  Third  Edition. 

XXXIII. 

SCHLEUSNER’S  NEW  TESTAMENT  LEXICON, 

compressed  in  the  form  of  a Manual. 

By  J.  CAREY,  LL.D. 

Editor  of  Ainsworth’s  Dictionary  and  Regent’s  Classics,  &c. 

. 1 vol.  Svo.  14s. 

The  above  (Carey’s  Schleusner)  contains  nearly  all  that  is  in  the  original  Work,  published  at 
Zl.  with  the  exception  of  the  references  to  the  Bible  not  being  in  full. 
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WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


XXXIV. 

THE  GREAT  MYSTERY  OF  GODLINESS 

INCONTROVERTIBLE ; 

Or,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  Socinians  foiled 
in  the  attempt  to  prove  a Corruption  in  the  Text  of  1 Timothy  iii.  16. 
Containing  a Review  of  the  Charges  brought  against  the  Passage  ; 
an  Examination  on  the  various  Readings  ; 
and  the  Confirmation  of  that  in  the  Received  Text, 
on  Principles  of  General  and  Biblical  Criticism. 

By  E.  HENDERSON, 

Professor  of  Divinity  and  the  Oriental  Languages  at  Highbury  College. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 


XXXV. 

ELEMENTS  OF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  AND 

INTERPRETATION, 
with  special  reference  to  the  New  Testament. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Ernesti,  Keil,  Beck,  and  Morus, 
accompanied  with  Notes. 

By  MOSES  STUART,  of  Andover,  America. 

Re-published,  with  additional  observations, 

By  E.  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “ Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,”  &c. 

12mo.  4«. 

‘‘  It  is  small  in  size,  but  rich  in  value;  containing  the  substance  of  many  ample  volumes  com- 
pressed into  the  least  possible  compass.” — Methodist  Mag.  fine  edition,  Oct.  1827. 


XXXVI. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE, 

Designed  to  exhibit  the  Original  Susceptibilities  of  the  Mind, 

And  the  Rule  by  which  the  Rectitude  of  any  of  its  States  and  Feelings 
Should  be  judged. 

By  GEORGE  PAYNE,  LL.  D. 

8vo.  12i. 

“Dr.  Payne  has  rendered  the  cause  of  scientific  instruction  a very  important  service:  be  has 
succeeded  in  conveying  clearly  his  own  profound  and  accurate  conceptions,  and  the  able  meta- 
physician and  amiable  man  are  equally  apparent  in  every  page  of  his  book.” — Lit.  Chronicle. 


XXXVII. 

PASTORAL  MEMORIALS, 

Selected  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev.  JOHN  RYLAND,  D.  D.  of  Bristol ; 

With  a Memoir  of  the  Author. 

2 vols.  8 VO.  H.  Is. 

“ Dr.  R.  excelled  very  many  deservedly  esteemed  preachers  in  variety  of  topics  and  ideas.  In 
his  manner  of  preaching  there  was  a strong  and  marked  peculiarity. — The  substance  of  the  book  is 
a selection  of  short  sermons,  to  the  number  of  150.  They  are  digested  schemes,  with  a due  proper- 
tion,  under  each  head,  of  the  essence  of  the  matter  to  be  amplified  in  the  delivery.  There  is  often 
an  ingenious  turn,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the  form  of  expression  in  the 
text,  sometimes  in  the  pecnliar  and  pointed  manner  in  which  one  part  of  the  subject  is  made  to 
rcliect  on  another.  They  arc  on  a wide  diversity  of  subjects — doctrinal,  devotional,  and  practical.” 
— Eclectic  Review,  December,  1828. 


BY  HOLDSWORTH  AND  BALL. 
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XXXVIIL 

THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

A Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  London 
Congregational  Union. 

Sr  THE  REr. 


W.  ORME. 

DR.  COLLYER. 

II.  F.  liURDER,  A.  M. 
J,  STRAITEN. 


Vi.  WALFORD. 

DR.  J.  PYE  SMITH. 

A.  REED. 

S.  CURWEN. 

1 vol.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 


R,  PHILIP. 

DR.  WINTER. 

J.  MORISON. 

J.  FLETCHER,  A.  M, 


XXXIX. 

MORELL’S  (Rev.  T.)  ELEMENTS  of  the  HISTORY  of 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE, 

From  the  earliest  Authentic  Records,  to  the  Commencement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

1 vol.  8vo.  12s. 

" It  is  an  elaborate  useful  abstract  of  such  large  books  as  Stanley  and  Enfield's  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  one  book  may  comprise  all  lhat  is  wanted  to  be  known ; and  the  Work  before  us 
will  answer  the  purpose.” — Gent.  Magazine,  Jan.  1828. 

XL. 

TWO  DISSERTATIONS  ON  SACRIFICES; 

The  First,  on  all  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  with  remarks  on  some  of  those 
of  the  Heathens. 

The  Second,  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Christ : 

In  both  which  the  general  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  on  these 
subjects  is  defended  against  the  Socinians. 

By  WILLIAM  OUTRAM,  D.  D.  formerly  Prebendary  of  Westminster. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin,  with  additional  Notes  and  Indexes, 

By  JOHN  ALLEN,  Author  of  Modern  Judaism,  &c.  &c. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

“ This  work  is  of  singular  value : affording  in  a comparatively  small  compass  one  of  the  most 
masterly  vindications  of  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  ever  published.” — Uorne’s  Introduc- 
tion, Vol.  II. 

XLI. 

THE  NEW  GUIDE  TO  PRAYER, 

Or  Complete  order  of  Family  Devotion, 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Prayers, 

Arranged  on  a plan  entirely  new. 

Each  Prayer  is  accompained  by  appropriate  Reflections  on  a Passage  of  Scripture, 
Selected  for  every  Day  in  the  Week,  during  a period  of  Two  Months. 

By  the  late  JAMES  HINTON,  A.  M. 

Sixth  Edition,  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

XLII. 

SKETCHES  OF  400  SERMONS, 

On  some  of  the  most  interesting  Passages  of  Holy  Writ ; 

Preached  to  Congregations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  European  Continent. 

FURNISHED  BY  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  AUTHORS. 

Eight  vols.  12mo.  Third  Edition.  With  an  Index  of  Texts,  &c. 

1/.  12s.;  or  any  volume  separate,  4s. 

'I  he  occasional  introduction  of  Sermons  suited  to  the  sea.wis,  and  important  providential 
events,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  unacceptable  to  those  for  whom  this  publication  is 
principally  designed. 
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WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


XLIII. 

The  LAW  of  the  SABBATH,  RELIGIOUS  & POLITICAL. 

By  JOSIAH  CONDER. 

In  8vo.  2s.  Qd. 

**  Well  to  celebrate  these  religious  and  sacred  days,  is  to  spend  the  flower  of  our  time  happily.  They  are 
the  splendour  and  outward  dignity  of  our  Religion,  forcible  witnesses  of  ancient  truth,  provocations  to  the 
exercise  of  all  piety,  shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in  heaven,  on  earth  everlasting  records  and  memorials ; 
wherein  they  which  cannot  be  drawn  to  hearken  unto  that  we  teach,  may,  only  by  looking  upon  what  we  do, 
in  a manner  read  whatsoever  we  believe.” — HooAcr,  EccU  Pol.  B.  V.  $ 71, 

XLIV. 

By  the  same  Author. 

ON  PROTESTANT  NONCONFORMITY. 

Two  vols.  8 VO.  145,  or  abridged  in  12mo.  Second  Edition,  5s.  Qd. 

I also  strongly,  and  above  all,  recommend  the  cool,  the  philosophical,  the  scriptural,  ihe 
masterly  work  of  Conder  on  Nonconformity.” — Jameses  “ Dissent  and  the  Church  of  England  *' 


XLV. 

THE  PASTOR’S  SKETCH  BOOK, 

Or  Authentic  Narratives  from  Real  Life.  By  GEORGE  REDFORD,  A.  M. 
The  Third  Edition,  with  additional  Narratives.  In  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

“ For  details  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  is  well  got  up  in  all  respects.” — Eclectic 
Review,  tieptetnber,  1827. 

“They  bring  a recommendation  from  truth  and  utility,  and  these  amaranthine  flowers  will  yield 
a perfume  when  all  artificial  spices  have  lost  their  fragrance.’’ — Jmperial  AJagazine,  March,  1827. 

See  also  favourable  notices  of  tlris  work  in  the  Clerical  Review,  Congregational  Alagazine, 
Evangelical  Magazine,  Methodist  Alagazine,  4c.  4c. 


XLVI. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  MRS.  SARAH  SAVAGE. 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 

With  a Preface,  by  the  Rev.  William  Jay. 

To  which  are  added,  Memoirs  of  her  Sister,  Mrs.  Hulton. 

12mo.  5s.  6d.  hoards.  Fourth  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 

XLVII. 

LETTERS  TO  A FRIEND; 

Intended  to  relieve  the  Difficulties  of  an  anxious  Inquirer  under  serious  Impressions 
on  the  Subjects  of  Conversion  and  Salvation. 

By  the  late  Rev.  THOMAS  CHARLTON  HENRY,  D.  D. 

Of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Revised  and  Corrected;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  and  other  Prefatory  Matter, 
By  JOHN  PYE  SMITH,  D.D.  and  the  Kev.  THOMAS  LEWIS. 

In  12mo.  5s.  6d,  boards. 

XLVIH. 

BARTON’S  (BERNARD)  DEVOTIONAL  VERSES. 

12mo.  6«.  6d. 

“ Mr.  Barton’s  style  is  well  suited  to  devotional  poetry.  It  has  great  sweetness  and  pathos,  ac- 
companied with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  power,  which  well  qualify  it  for  the  expression  of  the 
higher  and  purer  feelings  of  the  heart.” — Aew  Monthly  Magazine,  March,  1827. 

XLIX. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A WIDOW’S  TALE. 

12mo.  5s.  6d. 

“ We  sliould  always  rejoice  to  see  this  volume  on  any  table.  It  is  much  to  have  even  one  seri- 
ous thought  awakened ; and  many  a chance  seed  hath  brought  forth  good  fruit.” — Literary  Gazette, 
March,  1827. 


CALMET’S  DICTIONARY— COMPLETE. 


jFim  iEiition. 


FIVE  VOLUMES  QUARTO,  PRICE  TEN  GUINEAS,  EXTRA  BOARDS. 

In  Parts,  6s.  each,  ) Monthly  or^  otherwise. 

Large  Boarded  Parts,  24s.  each,  ) option  of  I'archasers. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED,  COMPLETE, 


THE  FIFTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  GREATLY  I^IPROVED,  OF 

C A L M E T’S 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 


WITH 

dFragmcnte ; 

BY  THE  LATE  MR.  CHARLES  TAYLOR. 

A SERIES  OF  VALUABLE  DISSERTATIONS,  CONTAINING  ENTIRELY  NEW  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF  SCRIPTURE  INCIDENTS  AND  EXPRESSIONS,  SELECTED  FROM 
THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  HISTORIANS,  TRAVELLERS,  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ABOVE  TWO  HUNDRED  PLATES. 


The  Publishers  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  announce  the  completion  of  the 
improved  edition  of  the  above  important  work ; the  high  reputation  which  it 
already  sustains  relieves  them  from  the  necessity  of  stating,  in  detail,  its  claims 
upon  public  attention.  It  has  been  placed  by  the  united  voice  of  the  literary 
world  at  the  head  of  Biblical  Encyclopaedias,  and  has  been  pronounced  to  be  “ in 
ITS  PRESENT  FORM  an  invaluable  treasury  of  Biblical  lore,  and  a stupendous 
monument  of  literary  industry.” 

To  secure  the  accuracy  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  have  been  the 
objects  of  the  publishers  in  the  present  edition.  The  references  and  quotations  have 
been  verified  and  corrected— the  explanations  of  the  plates,  hitherto  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  work,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  reader,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  articles  of  which  they  form  an  integral  part — the  whole  of  the  text 
has  passed  under  a diligent  revision — and  several  new  articles,  as  well  as  occasional 
additions,  have  been  introduced.  A mass  of  illustrative  information  derived  from  a 
new  and  satisfactory  source — Ancient  Coins — is  also  presented  to  the  notice  of  the 
Biblical  Student;  and  also,  two  very  copious  Indexes  of  subjects  and  texts.  The  Plates 
have  been  carefully  revised  ; and  a finely  engraved  portrait  of  Dom  Calmet,  as  well 
as  entirely  new  Maps  of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  Assyria  (engraved  by  Sidney  Hall,)  have  been  added  to  those  in  the  previous 
editions. 

The  following  Synopsis  of  Contents  of  the  Dictionary  and  Fragments  is  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  under  a full  conviction  that  it  will  be  found  to  embrace 
every  topic  of  importance  in  the  branch  of  literature  to  which  they  belong. 


SCIENTIFIC  ANALYSIS, 

OR  GENERAL  OUTLINES  OF 

CALMET’S  BIBLICAL  ENCYCLOPiEDIA, 
^iiti  ti)c  jFragmaUe, 

IN  FIVE  VOLUMES  QUARTO. 


I.  LITERATURE. 


1.  LANGUAGE. — Definition. — Terms  or  sig- 

nificant W ords. — Originals  of  Scripture. — 
Cognate  Dialects. 

2.  GRAMMAR. — Orthography. — Syntax. — 

Etymology. — Prosody. 

3.  RHETORIC. — Species  of  Composition. — 

Figures  of  Speech. — Varieties  of  style. 

4.  CRITICI S M. — Manuscripts. — V ersions. — 


Various  Readings. — Printed  editions. — 
Modes  of  Interpretation. 

5.  LEARNING. — Primary  Terms. — Distin- 
guished Persons.  — Places  and  sources  of 
Instruction. — Extent  of  ancient  science. 

C.  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Writings  or  Books. — 
Their  Materials,  Forms,  and  modes  of 
Preservation. — Collections. — Sacred  Au- 
thors.— Scripture  Quotations. 


II.  COSMOGRAPHY. 


1.  GEOGRAPHY. — Preliminaries.  — Coun- 

tries and  Places  in  Asia  — Africa  — 
Europe. 

2.  METEOROLOGY.  — Atmosphere  : in- 

cluding air,  veind,  clouds. — Weather  : 


including  rain,  snow,  thunder,  sea- 
sons. 

3.  ASTROGRAPHY. — Heavens. — The  hea- 
venly Bodies. — Phenomena. — Historical 
Events  and  considerations. 


III.  THEOLOGY. 


1.  INTRODUCTORY. Explanation  of 

Terms. — Sources  of  Information. — Pro- 
gressive developement. 

2.  THE  DIVINE  BEING. — Names  or  ap- 

pellations.— Attributes  ot  Perfections. — 

Divine  Personality. Purposes  and 

Works. 


3.  CREATED  BEINGS.  — Corporeal.  — 

Spiritual. — Compound. 

4.  INSTITUTIONS.  — Divine  Worship.— 

Religious  Festivals. — Varied  Observan- 
ces.— The  Church — Sects. 

5.  IDOLATRY. — Significant  names. — Origin 

and  Progress. — Idols  of  different  Ages 
and  Nations. 


IV.  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


1.  GEOLOGY. — Preliminaries. — Customary 

Terms. — Principal  Compositions  : earths, 
waters,  stones,  metals. 

2.  BOTANY. — Expositions. — Parts  of  Plants. 

— Properties  and  production  of  Plants. — 


Their  general  Classification,  into  Herbs, 
Shrubs,  and  Trees. 

3.  ZOOGRAPHY.  — Prefatory  Remarks. — 
Scripture  arrangement  into  five  classes: — 
Man,  Beasts,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes. 


V.  MANUFACTURES. 


1.  FOOD.  — Varieties.  — Modes  of  prepar- 
ing : — Meat ; as  Vegetables,  Honey, 
Bread,  Cheese  : — Drink  ; as  Water, 
Milk,  Wine. 


2.  RAIMENT. — Ancient  Habits. — Parts  of 
Dress. — Materials  and  Forms. — Sacerdo- 
tal Vestments. — Female  Ornaments. 


VI.  ARTS. 


1.  AGRICULTURE. — Implements.  — Soils. 

— Tillage. — Productions. — Live  Stock. 

2.  AR.CHITECTURE.  — Civil.  — Commer- 

cial.— Naval. — Military. 

3.  MUSIC. — Antiquity.  — Progressive  His- 


tory. — Allusions.  — Instruments  : — 
stringed,  fluted,  pulsatory. 

4.  WRITING. — Explanations.  — Engraving. 
— Hieroglyphics.  — Gradual  Improve- 
ments.— Drawing. 
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VII.  SCIENCES. 


1.  ARITHMETIC. — Scientific  Words. — Fi- 

gures,— N umbers. — W eights,— Measures. 
— Money. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.— Optics.— 

Mechanics. — Hydraulics. — Electricity. — 
Chemistry. 

3.  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.— Logic.— Me- 


taphysics.— Ethics  or  Moral  Science. 

4.  MEDICI N E. — Physiology, — Nosology. — 

Pharmacy. 

5.  JURISPRUDENCE. — Introductory  No- 

tices. — Rights  of  Persons. — Rights  of 

things.  Private  Wrongs.  — Public 

Wrongs. 


VIII.  HISTORY. 


1.  CHRONOLOGY.  — Various  Systems. — 
Divisions  of  Time. — Modes  of  Notation, 
— Scripture  Periods. 


2.  BIOGRAPHY. — Genealogy. — Heraldry, 

— Prominent  and  leading  Characters. 

3.  ANTIQUITIES, — Miscellanies  or  particu- 

lars omitted. 


CHARACTER  OF  THIS  WORK. 

“ ThR  present  edition  is  in  Five  Volumes  Quarto»  the  two  first  of  which,  exclusive  of  the  Introduction, 
and  a collection  of  Chronological  and  other  tables,  contain  the  Dictionary  complete  in  one  alphabetical 
series;  the  words  that  were  in  the  former  Supplement  being  now  incorporated  into  tlieir  proper  places. 
The  third  and  fourth  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  Fragments,  of  which  tlwre  are  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
articles,  comprehending  every  possible  variety  of  scriptural  incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  upon  which  has 
been  thrown  the  full  light  of  all  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  investigations.  To  the  latter  volume  is 
appended  a systematic  arrangement  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible.  The  fifth  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  plates  and  maps,  with  explanations,  and  a series  of  ancient  medals  and  coins ; a species  of  evidence  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  unimpeachable  of  any,  although  this  is  the  first  edition  of  Calmet  in  which  it  has  been 
rendered  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  inquiry.  Upon  the  whole,  >ve  apprehend  that  the  additions  of 
various  kinds  must  form  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  one  third,  distinguished  from  the  original  by  being- 
enclosed  in  brackets;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  bad  an  opportunity  of  consulting  these  new  contributions, 
they  appear  to  us  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  parties  engaged,  when  they  resolved  to  render 
their  undertaking  the  standard  edition  of  a standard  work.  It  is  certainly  one  without  which  no  library 
can  be  complete,  and  with  which  few  other  books,  explanatory  of  Scripture,  can  be  required  ; since  it 
comprehends  every  thing  that  has  either  a proximate  or  remote  reference  to  the  sacred  writings.  To  the 
Orientalist,  to  the  Biblical  scholar,  lo  the  general  reader,  and,  more  e.speciully,  to  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  (for  we  omitted  to  nieution  that  an  Index  of  Texts  and  Subjects,  incidentally  illustrated,  is  added 
to  the  fourth  volume)  it  presents  an  ine.xhaustible  fund  of  iiistruLtion,  while  to  all  it  supplies  amusement 
of  the  most  elevated  kind.” — Aew  Monthly  MagazinCy  Nov.  1827. 

“ Calmet’S  Dictionary  has  always  been  in  great  and  deserved  estimation,  and  the  Public  is  much 
obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  present  publication  for  re-printing  it,  in  a form  more  convenient  to  general 
purchasers,  and  more  useful  in  itself.  The  additional  illustrations  to  this  edition  appear  to  be  INGENIOUS 
and  IMPORTANT.” — British  Critic. 

“ Calmet’S  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is,  in  itself,  a work  which  no  Biblical  scholar  would  like  to  be 
without;  BUT  ITS  MERE  RE-PUBLICATION  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  EXTREMELY  UNACCEPTABLE.  The 
geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  particular,  has  had  much  new  light  thrown  upon  it,  and  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible  has  received  considerable  illustration.  Mr.  Harmei’s  ‘ Observations’  was  a 
highly  meritorious  contribution  lo  this  branch  of  Biblical  criticism;  but  the  Editor  of  Calmet,  while  he 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  that  writer,  whose  plan  he  has  partially  adopted  in  the  Fragments,  must 
he  considered  ns  having  taken  a much  wider  range,  and  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  the  originality  and 
ingenuity  ot  many  of  his  criticisms.  As  a whole,  the  work  in  ITS  PRESENT  FORM  i.s  an  invaluable 
treasury  of  Biblical  lore,  and  a stupendous  monument  of  literary  industry.”  — Eclectic  Re^ieu'y 
Vol.  XXII.  p.  45.5. 

Dr.  Mant  has  made  great  use  of  CALMET  in  the  Notes  to  his  Bible,  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge:  and  in  his  list  of  books  to  which  he  acknowledges  obligations, 
particulaily  specifies  the  “ FRAGMENTS”  annexed  to  lliis  Edition  of  CALMET. 

A translation  of  this  truly  valuable  Work,  with  occasional  remarks,  was  published  in  1732,  in  three 
folio  volumes;  which  having  become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  was  published  in  1801,  in  two  thick 
quarto  volumes,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a volume  of  Additions  from  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  &c.  under 
the  title  of  ‘ FRAGMENTS.’  A new  edition,  enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  is  now  ])ublishing.  The 
work  is  pleasingly  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  which  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  Oriental  manners 
and  customs.  CALMET’S  DICTIONARY  IS  THE  BASIS  OF  ALL  SIMILAR  MODERN  WORKS.” — Home's 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  ScriptureSy  Vol.  I.  p.  555. 

“ This  Work  is  much  celebrated  for  the  many  admirable  elucidations  which  it  contains  of  difficult 
passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  beautiful  delineations  of  Oriental  manners,  and  for  lively  and  entertaining 
histories  extracted  from  authors  little  known  even  among  the  learned.”— RevieWy  Vol.  XXHI. 

” A very  sensible,  shrewd,  and  competent  Editor  (Mr.  C.  Taylor)  is  re.publishing,  in  Monthly  Numbers, 
* Calmet’S  Great  Dictionary  of  the  'Holy  Bible.’  To  this  fund,  already  vast,  of  learning  and 
research,  the  Editor  has  made  many  valuable  additions,  under  the  title  of  ‘ FRAGMENTS,’  which,  as  well 
as  being  instructive,  are  extremely  entertaining,  they  are  extracted  from  Oriental  writers,  and  Travellers 
of  approved  authenticity  and  merit  ” — Supplement  to  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  IV. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION 

BY  HOLDSWORTH  & BALL. 


I. 

MEMORIALS  of  the  STUART  DYNASTY, 

Including  the  Constitutional  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  from  the  Decease 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II. 

By  ROBERT  VAUGHAN,  Author  of  “ The  Life  and  Opinions  ofWyclifFe.” 

2 vols.  8vo. 

In  composing:  the  above  work,  the  Writer  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  most  authentic 
sources  of  information  ; and  has  endeavoured  to  separate  the  story  of  our  liberties  and  religion, 
under  the  Stuart  Princes,  from  the  partial  colouring  so  frequently  bestowed  upon  it. 


II. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  VIEW  OF  ALL  RELIGIONS. 

By  JOSIAH  CONDER.  In  1 vol.  ]2mo. 


III. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERPRETATION, 

As  applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture.  With  Notes. 

By  J.  PYE  SMITH.  D.D. 

Author  of  the  “ Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,”  &c. 

Second  Editon.  8vo. 


IV. 

A Duodecimo  Edition,  to  be  handsomely  ‘printed,  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN, 

Pastor  of  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche, 

Compiled  from  authentic  sources  chiefly  in  French  and  German. 
With  a Portrait  and  a highly  finished  Vignette. 


V. 

THE  LATE  ANDREW  FULLER’S  WORKS. 

The  JVorks  of  the  late  Andrew  Fuller  have  been  some  time  out  of  print,  and  the  Proprietors 
have  been  frequently  requested  to  republish  them.  They  beg  to  announce  their  intention  of 
doing  so.  The  proposed  form  of  the  new  edition  is  Octavo,  in  about  Five  Volumes,  and  the 
price  not  to  exceed  Three  Pounds. 

Prospectuses  will  shortly  be  issued,  stating  more  definitely  the  terms  of  publication. 

VI. 

SELECTIONS  froiTi  the  WORKS  of  BISHOP  REYNOLDS, 

With  a Brief  Sketch  of  his  Life. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  WILSON,  D.D. 

Rector  of  Church  Oakley,  Hampshire,  and  Vicar  of  Holy  Rood,  Southampton. 

ALSO, 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WORKS  of  RICHARD  BAXTER, 

With  a Brief  Sketch  of  his  Life. 


THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

Cl)irCi 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH, 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 


The  first  Four  Folumes  of  the  present  Series,  commencing  with  January  1829,  may 
now  be  had  complete,  in  boards,  price  15«.  each. 


PUBLISHED  BY  HOLDSWORTH  AND  BALL, 

18,  ST.  Paul’s  church-yard. 


The  Eclectic  Review  was  originally  commenced  in  the  year  1805,  with  the 
specific  design  of  “ rousing  the  Christian  public  to  a perception  of  the  important 
influence  which  literature  possesses,  in  obstructing  or  accelerating  the  progress  of 
religious  truth.”  The  title  was  chosen  to  indicate  the  plan  of  selection,  or  the  eclectic 
principle,  upon  which  the  Journal  was  to  be  conducted. 

The  First  Series,  extending  to  eighteen  volumes,  was  terminated  in  1813. 

The  Second  Series  commenced  with  the  Number  for  January  1814,  and  extends 
to  thirty  volumes,  terminating  at  December  1828.  Many  of  the  volumes  being  out 
of  print,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  the  Number  for  January  1829,  the  first 
of  a Third  Series. 

The  principles  of  a Journal  which  has  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  during 
the  past  five  and  twenty  years,  must  be  too  well  known  to  require  any  fresh  avowal 
or  professions  on  the  part  of  its  present  Conductors.  They  are  principles  which 
have  never  been  compromised,  and  cannot  be  abandoned. 

The  original  design  of  the  Proprietors  has  never  been  lost  sight  of,  which  was,  to 
reconcile  those  long  divorced  parties.  Religion  and  Literature.  It  rests  its  claims 
to  public  support,  on  being  the  only  Critical  Journal,  embracing  the  wide  range  of 
general  literature,  which  is  conducted  with  this  view,  and  explicitly  upon  evangeli- 
cal principles.  It  may  also  be  affirmed,  without  disparaging  the  merit  or  usefulness 
of  other  periodicals,  that  in  the  pages  of  no  other  Journal  will  there  be  found  a re- 
cord of  the  various  productions  and  progress  of  literature  in  England,  during  the 
past  five  and  twenty  years,  to  which  the  Christian  scholar  will  be  able  to  refer  with 
equal  confidence  and  satisfaction. 

The  following  paragraph,  from  the  page  of  a philosophic  and  eloquent  writer, 
while  it  contains  an  eulogy  most  honourable  to  those  who  have  earned  it,  describes 
with  equal  correctness  and  force,  the  object  at  which  the  Journal  has  aimed,  while  it 
refers  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  has  laboured,  in  common  with  all  monthly 
publications. 

“ It  is  clear  from  the  assistance  which  political  Reviews  have  given  to  their  party, 
how  powerful  an  instrument  such  a Review  would  be  for  promoting  the  influence  of 
Religion.  Not  that  such  publications  are  even  now  deficient  either  in  number  or  in 
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excellence ; but,  from  particular  circumstances,  they  want  that  extended  circulation 
w'hich  is  essential  to  diffusive  usefulness.  To  take  the  Eclectic  alone  as  an 
example, — a Review  to  which  Hall,  Montgomery,  and  Foster  have  contributed  since 
its  commencement,  besides  others  nearly  as  eminent  in  their  particular  departments, 
must  contain  a great  variety  of  excellence.  But  a monthly  publication  is  unfavour- 
able for  the  selection  of  proper  articles ; and,  of  necessity,  there  is  much  inequality 
in  a work  which  contains  many  brilliant  passages  of  an  eloquence  seldom  rivalled,  and 
an  originality  of  conception,  which  those  who  are  economical  of  their  thoughts,  and 
instructed  in  the  art  of  book-malting,  would  never  have  expended  in  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation. Were  a quarterly  work  written  with  equal  talents,  but  conducted  upon  a 
better  plan,  and  if,  above  all,  it  forgot  the  minor  differences  which  divide  and  distract 
the  Christian  world,  it  would  act,  not  only  on  the  minds  of  readers,  but  of  authors, 
and  would  raise  the  standard  of  moral  feeling,  while  it  deterred  from  literary 
delinquency.” — Douglas  on  the  Advancement  of  Society,  pp.  192-3. 

This  effect,  it  is  presumed,  our  Journal  has,  to  a certain  extent,  produced.  And 
it  is  apprehended,  that  a mere  change  in  the  mode  of  publication  would  not  render 
its  influence  more  diffusive,  inasmuch  as,  giving  no  support  to  any  political  party, 
it  can  receive  no  party  support ; nor  can  a literary  and  religious  Journal  compete  in 
power  with  a political  Review.  With  regard  to  the  minor  differences  which  divide 
the  Christian  world,  they  never  have  been — they  never  shall  be — suffered  to  intrude 
into  the  region  of  literature,  so  as  to  influence  a critical  decision.  There  exists 
an  anxious  wish  to  merge  those  differences,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  a firm  main- 
tenance of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  honest  discharge  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  a Reviewer,  in  reference  to  questions  of  biblical  criticism,  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  scriptural  theology.  In  reference  to  these  subjects,  a negative 
opinion,  or  a silent  one,  would  involve  a dereliction  of  principle,  by  which  not  even 
the  interests  of  charity  could  be  subserved. 

The  Eclectic  Review  does  not  aspire  to  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  any  reli- 
gious party ; and  nothing  can  be  more  unfettered  by  any  ties  of  obligation  or 
interest,  than  the  conduct  of  tliis  Journal.  It  can  challenge  examination,  as  to  its 
total  independence  of  either  trade  or  party  influence.  It  has  never  scrupled  to  risk 
and  brave,  by  the  maintenance  of  unpalatable  truths,  the  displeasure  of  the  denomi- 
nations upon  whose  support  it  might  seem  to  have  a right  to  calculate ; nor  has  it 
ever  withheld  its  honest  approbation  from  writers  of  any  party,  who  have  deserved 
well  of  the  public.  The  Bible  Society,  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions,  and  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  have  uniformly  found  in  its  pages  an  unbribed  and  uncom- 
promising advocacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  main  object  of  the  Journal  has  been 
to  promote,  in  unison  with  the  progress  of  truth,  the  interests  of  English  literature. 
Conscious  of  the  important  and  highly  responsible  trust  which  is  involved  in  the 
conducting  of  such  a work,  its  Editor  pledges  himself  that  no  exertion  shall  be 
spared,  to  maintain  the  literary  respectability,  the  critical  impartiality,  and  the  reli- 
gious consistency,  which  characterize  the  past  volumes  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 

London,  Jan.  1,  1831. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMPANY, 

By  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  in  its  most  simple  form  is  understood  a navment  A j • 
the  existence  of  an  individual,  for  the  certainty  of  a sum  to  be  received  at  his  deltT  from  thU 
first  principle  has  arisen  a system  of  mutual  co-operation,  which  has  removed  the  woT‘  ^ 
sequences  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  existence,  and  left  it  to  the  free  choice  of  ev^rY  m.  ?' 

dependence.  Now,  therefore,  wLnTwte  dTspo^d  to 
stake  the  happiness  of  their  children  on  the  chance  of  their  single  existence  wC  I ife 
Assurpee  is  considered  a duty,  and  has  interwoven  itself  with  the  domestic  finance  nfln 

culated  expressly  for  the  Institution  from  the  Data  recently  published  bv  order  of  t^ie  c 

Commons,  though  lower  than  most  of  the  other  estabuS^oXes,  haL  yefbl^ 
cient  y high  to  protect  them  from  the  fluctuation  of  the  laws  of  mortality  and  of XX  • w" 
by  all  these  precautions,  Security,  the  first  ffreatobiect  of  the  As<;iirpH  ic  ? onntercst , and, 
and  the.possibility  of  mischance^,-  ever  rfmolef  Peri,^^  eSeTaXe'emf 

IS  not  huTwelf  assured  to  a large  and  specified  amount,  and  the  same  Taw  audvrn^he 
Auditors,  the  government  of  the  Company  and  the  insnection  of  ittTfro;  ^PP7‘"8 
hands  of  the  Assured,  who  are  the  most  deeply  intereste^d  in  its  weXT  ^ 

At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  a strict  investigation  is  made  into  the  funds  —the  full  vabio 
fifir'TTK  determined,— its  amount  retained,  and  the  surplus  appo^rioned  Fw! 

fifths  of  the  profits  of  these  periodical  divisions  are  then  allotted  to  the  AslifreH  anH  mx 


USE  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 

The  colamn  headed  “Age  next  Birth  Day,”  whether  in  the  Male  or  Female  Table, 
directs  the  inquirer  at  once  to  the  Line  containing  the  rates  required  for  the  particular 
case  he  would  investigate: — for  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  him  be  supposed  to  propose 
assuring  ;£100  on  the  life  of  a man  aged  30,  and  our  observations  will  apply  alike  to  any 
other  age  or  amount ; for  £500  will  be  five  times  the  tabular  rate — £1000  ten  times,  and 
every  other  sum  in  a tike  ratio.  In  the  column  A,  he  will  meet  with  £1 : 10s.  9d.,  and 
if  the  Life  insured  die  within  a year  from  the  date  of  his  making  this  payment  at  the 
office,  the  Society  will  give  him  JEIOO,  but  this  engagement  expires  with  the  twelve- 
month j should  it  then  be  wished  to  continue  the  Assurance,  it  must  be  done  with  a 
new  Policy,  new  certificates  of  health,  and  at  the  Premium  assigned  to  the  age  of  31. 

In  column  B,  the  amount  is  £1 : 12s.  2d.,  and,  at  this  fixed  rate,  the  Insured  has  a 
right  to  continue  his  payments  for  7 years ; and,  should  he  dp  so,  the  Society  engages  to 
pay  him  £100,  if  tlie  Life  insured  die  within  that  period  ; at  its  termination,  this  agree- 
ment ends  absolutely,  and  can  only  be  revived,  as  in  the  former  instance,  on  the  con- 
dition of  a new  Assurance,  at  the  Preminm  of  an  age  then  advanced  to  37. 

Columns  A & B contain,  therefore,  specimens  of  rates  for  Terrn  Assurances,  by 
which  the  Company,  in  consideration  of  an  Annual  Premium,  invariable  during  a n’^cd 
period,  guarantees  a certain  sum  if  the  death  happen  within  that  time  only  ; but  the 
contract  ceases  on  its  expiration,  or  on  the  failure  of  the  Annual  Payments,  which  ih^y 
be  discontinued  whenever  the  object  of  the  Assurance  shall  have  be^  accomplished. 
One  and  seven  years  are  adduced  as  examples ; for  any  other  number  of  years,  the 
rates  may  be  known  at  the  office. 


Columns  C & D,  denote  the  rates  for  the  same  engagement;  viz.  in  consideration 
of  the  contributions  therein  shown,  to  pay  £100  three  months  after  the  extinction  ot  the 
named  life,  whenever  that  event  may  happen:  they  dirter  from  each  other  only  in  the 
periods  for  making  the  subscriptions;  C,  shewing  the  half-yearly,  (at  30  years  of  age, 
£1 ; 5s.  3d.,)  and  D,  the  Annual  Rate  (£2 : 9s.  lOd. ; ) and  it  will  be  seen  that  until  these 
deposits  shall  have  been  paid  for  forty  years,  they  will  not  amount  to  the  sum  which, 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  is  assured.  The  operation  of  compound  interest  reduces 
this  term  to  twenty-four  years  ; but  few,  finding  themselves  possessed  of  a snia,ll  sur- 
plus, at  the  end  of  the  year,  would  think  of  investing  it;  while  the  amount,  paid  as  a 
premium,  might  secure  an  independence  to  a family. 

This  is  the  most  important  class  of  the  Assured,  and  it  is  to  this  oplyi  that  the 
neriodical  profits  of  the  office  are  assigned.  The  chief  use  of  these  Tables  is  the  protec- 
tion of  families  where  the  source  of  income  is  dependent  upon  a Life,  or  to  secure  a 
provision  for  the  younger  branches  where  the  property  is  entailed ; 
invested  in  the  purcliase  of  life  interests ; to  meet  all  fanes  payable  at  death , to  spread 
the  claims  of  post  obits  over  a greater  number  of  years ; to  raise  loans  on  life  estates  ; 
to  increase  the  value  of  leases ; to  render  a lady’s  fortune  avai  able  to  the  husband  by 
assuring  his  life  in  the  amount  advanced  to  him ; and,  generally,  by  a stipulated  pay- 
ment, to  remove,  from  all  pecuniary  transactions,  the  contingency  of  deatli,  by  substi- 
tuting, for  the  indefinite  risk  of  each  particular  case,  a fair  value  derived  from  the 
general  law  of  mortality. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Directors  to  extend  the  advantages  of  co-operation  to 
the  higher  classes,  and  to  establish,  as  it  were,  a national  benefit  society  . and  this 
en-’agement,  being  for  the  whole  of  Life,  should  be  rendered  as  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive as  its  nkure  will  admit  of,  by  removing  or  compounding  for  all  restrictions  not 
essential  to  the  general  safety,  i^rom  these  considerations  have  arisen  the  arrangements 
for  Foreign  Assurances,  and  the  distinction  between  Male  and  I emale  Life,  in  which 
the  Association  stands  alone  in  its  claims  upon  public  attention. 


DISTINCT  TABLES  FOR  FEMALE  LIFE. 

The  general  belief  in  the  superior  value  of  Female  Life  which  has  lon^  obtained,  hav- 
ing been  demonstrated  by  the  Tables  published  in  1825,  by  the  ^ouse  of  Commo^^^^ 
country  became  entitled  to  tlie  benefit  of  its  experience  ; and,  accordingly,  the  Directors 
ordered  Rates  to  be  calculated,  which  should  distinguish  the  price  of  Insurance  for  the 
two  sexes  This  investigation  justified  some  reductions,— not  indiscriminate,  or  induced 
only  by  dangerous  spirit  of  competition,  but  derived  from  more  recent  and  from  more 
authentic  observations,-— afad  enabled  them  to  insure,  not  only  the  younger  Male  Li\es, 
but  the  Female  Life  at  alt  ages,  at  premiums  below  the  ordin^ary  standard.  This,  in 
otlier  words,  increases  the  value  of  all  property  held  during  the  lives  of 
out  diminishing  the  ultimate  security  for  the  children,  it  places  a larger 
aranS  payable  during  marriage,  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  parties,  and 
enables  aU  who  are  anxious  to  make  a bequest  to  the  objects  of  their  regard,  to  do  so 
at  a smaller  sacrifice  of  their  present  comforts. 


TABLE 

of  the  Payments  required  to  assure  £100 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A MALE. 


AGE 

Birth- 


Annually, 

For 

Seven  Years 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


£ s.  d. 
0 13  4 
0 13  5 
0 13  7 
0 13  10 
0 14  8 


0 15 
0 16 
0 17 

0 19 

1 0 


FOR  WHOLE  LIFE. 


Half-ye.irly 


D 

Yearly. 


1 10 
1 10 

1 10 
1 11 
1 11 
1 12 
1 12 

1 12 
1 13 
1 13 
1 14 
1 14  10 

1 15  4 
1 15  10 
1 16  5 
1 17  0 
1 17  7 


£ s.  d. 

i s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

0 13  9 

) 16  5 1 

1 12  7 

0 14  7 

0 16  10 

1 13  5 

0 15  6 

0 17  4| 

1 14  4 

0 16  6 

0 17  10| 

1 15  4 

0 17  7 

0 18  5 

1 16  5 

0 18  11 

0 19  0 

1 17  6 

1 0 3 

0 19  7 

1 18  8 

1 1 9 

1 0 2 

1 19  9 

1 3 3 

10  7 

2 0 9 

1 4 9 

1 1 0 

2 1 8 

16  3 

1 1 6 

2 2 6 

1 7 6 

1 1 11 

2 3 4 

18  6 

1 2 2 

2 3 10 

19  3 

12  5 

2 4 4 

1 9 10 

12  9 

2 4 10 

1 10  3 

1 3 1 

2 5 6 

1 10  7 

13  5 

2 6 2 

1 10  11 

13  9 

2 7 0 

J 1 11  4 

14  2 

2 7 10 

5 1 11  9 

1 4 8 

2 8 10 

) 1 12  2 

15  3 

2 9 10 

2 1 12  7 

1 5 10 

2 10  11 

r 1 13  0 

16  5 

2 12  0 

B 1 13  6 

17  0 

2 13  3 

4 1 14  0 

17  8 

2 14  7 

9 1 14  6 

18  4 

2 16  0 

2 1 15  1 

1 9 1 

2 17  6 

1 18  2 
1 18  9 
1 19  6 

48  2 0 5 

49  2 1 5 


1 15 
1 16 
1 16 


1 9 11 
1 10  10 
1 11  9 


1 17  4 1 12  8 
1 17  111  1 13  7 
1 IS  6 1 14  8 
1 19  1 1 15  10 
1 19  10  1 17  0 


2 0 9 
2 1 9 
2 3 9 
2 6 3 
2 9 3 2 


2 3 5 
2 5 11 
2 8 11 
2 11  11 
2 15  6 

2 19  0 

3 2 8 
3 6 2 
3 9 10 
3 13  5 
3 17  1 


2 12  3 
2 15  8 

2 19  1 

3 2 6 
3 5 11 


3 9 6 
3 13  1 

3 16  8 

4 0 3 
4 3 10 
4 7 11 


1 18  3 

1 19  19 

2 1 6 
2 3 3 

5 0 


2 6 11 
2 9 0 
2 11  2 
2 13  4 
2 15  6 

2 17  8 

3 0 0 
3 2 6 
3 5 0 
3 7 8 
3 10  8 


3 4 4 
3 6 3 
3 8 4 
3 10  8 
3 13  0 

3 15  8 

3 18  6 

4 1 7 
4 5 0 
4 8 7 

4 12  4 

4 16  4 

5 0 5 
5 4 8 
5 8 11 


13  0 

17  10 
2 10 
7 10 

12  7 

18  2 


TABLE 

of  the  Payments  required  to  assure  £100 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A FEMALE. 


Annually, 
For  I For 
One  Year.  iSeven  years 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 


£.  s.  d. ' £■  s. 

0 13  0 0 13 

2 0 14 

4 0 15 

8 0 16 

2 0 17 


0 13 
0 13 
0 13 
0 14 


FOR  WHOLE  LIFE, 


Half-yearly.  Yearly 


0 15  2 
0 16  2 
0 17  7 
0 18  10 
0 19  11 


0 18  11 
1 0 3 
1 1 5 

12  7 

13  9 


0 1 
6 1 


1 5 6 
1 5 10 
1 6 2 
1 6 5 
1 6 8 


£. 

0 14 
0 14 
0 15 
0 15 
0 15 


0 16  2 
0 16  6 
0 16  10 
0 17  1 
0 17  5 


5 0 0 17  9 


6 3 

6 7 

7 0 

7 6 

8 1 


17  0 18  9 


17  5 1 
1 7 10 
1 8 6 
9 4 


0 18  1 
0 18  5 
0 18  9 
0 19  2 

0 19  7 
10  0 

1 0 5 
1 0 10 
1 1 4 


1 

1 10 
1 10 
1 11 
1 12 
1 12 


9 5 1 
1 10  1 
1 10  9 
1 11  5 


40  1 13  1 

41  1 13  6 

42  ’ 1 13  10 

43  1 1 14  2 

44  1 14  5 


45  ! 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 


1 14  8 
1 14  11 
1 15  2 
1 15  5 
1 15  8 

1 15  11 
1 16  2 
1 16  7 
1 17  2 
1 18  2 

1 19  8 

2 18 
2 4 8 
2 8 2 
2 11  8 


1 12  0 
1 12  6 
1 12  11 
1 13  3 
1 13  6 


1 1 10 
2 4 
1 2 10 
1 3 5 
1 4 0 


£.  «.  d. 

1 8 1 
1 8 10 
1 9 7 
1 10  4 
1 11  2 

1 12  0 
1 12  8 
1 13  4 
1 13  11 
1 14  7 

I 15  1 
1 15  10 
16  6 
1 17  3 
1 18  0 

1 18  9 

1 19  7 

2 0 5 
2 1 4 
2 2 3 

2 3 2 
2 4 2 
2 5 3 
2 6 4 
2 7 5 


1 13 
1 14 
1 14 
1 14 
I 14 


1 15  0 
1 15  3 
1 15  6 
1 15  11 
1 16  6 


1 17 
1 18 

2 0 0 
2 2 6 
2 5 6 


1 7 10 
1 8 
1 9 5 
1 10  3 
1 11  1 


1 12 
1 13 
1 14 
1 15 
1 16 


2 8 
2 9 
2 11 
2 12 
2 13 

2 15 
2 16 
2 18 

2 19 

3 1 


0 3 

1 3 


3 1 18  0 
6 1 19  6 
2 1 2 
2 2 10 
2 4 8 


2 8 6 
2 11  6 

2 14  6 
2 18  0 

3 2 6 


2 15  2 1 3 7 0 


2 6 7 
2 8 8 
2 10  11 
2 13  3 
2 15  8 
2 18  4 


3 4 
5 5 
3 7 7 
3 9 10 
3 12  4 


3 15  0 

3 17  9 

4 10 
4 4 4 
4 7 11 

4 11  8 

4 15  9 

5 0 0 
5 4 6 
5 9 6 
5 14  7 


FOREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Most  persons  have,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  been  called  abroad  • and  a 
Policy  absolutely  restricting  residence  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  must  be’  consi- 
dered an  impediment  rather  than  a protection.  To  obviate  this,— one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  a still  imperfect  system,— Tables  have  been  constructed  for  all  the  pfincinal 
Commercial  and  Colonial  Establishments;  and  in  this  Institution  the  Assured  nfav 
ascertain,  from  the  commencement  of  his  Assurance,  the  rate  at  which  he  must  be 
accepted  and  entitled  to  proceed  wherever  his  future  fortunes  may  call  him  To  all 

<^o"imerce,  or  Diplonjacy,  this  arran^ment 
adv;^tages;  nor  is  it  altogether  useless  to  those  who,  thougTi  now 
resident  in  Great  Britain  may  yet,  at  a future  time,  be  induced  to  travel  by  some 
unforeseen  temptation  of  pleasure  or  profit.  ^ ® 

Whenever  correct  grounds  for  calculation  existed,  on  them  the  Premiums  have  been 
founded.  In  all  cases  they  have  been  cautiously  compared  and  collated.  The  just 
distinction  is  preserved  between  the  native  and  acclimated,  and  those  who  are  foiAhe 
first  time  exposed  to  the  contingencies  of  a Foreign  Residence  :— after  the  lapse  of  a 
fixed  period,  these  latter  also  are  accepted  at  the  reduced  rate.  When  the  Assured 
return  to  Europe,  they  pay  only  the  British  Premium  of  their  Age  at  the  commence- 
Assurance.  A general  Annual  Premium  wdll  be  named,  calculated  upon 
aM  t1re"3nde«  nf  Profession  of  the  Person  insured,  permitting  him  to  fulfil 

nr  « I ^ any  part  of  the  world  to  which  he  may  be  destined  ; 

tL  a I ^ particular  risk,  will  be  determined,  to^commence  at 

to  Four-fifths  of  the  profits  revert 

to  the  Assured,  whether  abroad  or  at  home.  ^ reveri 

METHOD  OF  EFFECTING  AN  ASSURANCE. 

Parties  proposing  should  transmit  to  the  Actuary,  the  particulars  stated  in 
* page:  if  the  Premium  fur  a foreign  risk  be  required 

all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  communicated  to  the  Oflice  : Slight  exceptions 
from  perfect  health,  the  milder  cases  of  Gout,  Asthma,  Hernia,  &c.  may,  after  a medical 
inquiry,  be  compounded  for,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  disease  form  a part  of  the 
engagement.  Assurances  may  be  efiected  by  letfers-Medical  Practitioners  of  eminence 
having  been  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies.  eminence 

„„  . Directors  will,  in  all  the  details  of  the  office,  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  con- 
venience and  famlitate  the  business  of  parties  assuring.  No  delay  can  arise  in  renlvino- 
to  proposals  The  Board  assembles  eveiy  Tuesda/and  Friday,  and  appearances  iS 
London  pn  be  ma^^^  either  Office  : a Medical  Officer  attending  at  Two 

0 Clock  in  Cornhill,  and  at  Three  o Clock  in  Waterloo  Place.  ° 

ordinary  certificates  cannot  be  procured,  the  age  is  agreed  on  from  the 

commencement  of  the  Assurance,  and  can  never  become  the  subject  of  future  inquiry. 
No  charge  for  adinissioii,  nor  any  fee  required,  under  any  pretence  (beyond  the" 
Government  Stamp).  No  additional  sum  is  demanded  for  a voyage  in  a 
decked  and  sea-w'orthy  vessel,  from  any  one  Port  of  the  British  Isles  to  another;  nor 
IncltiTive”*  England  to  any  Harbour  between  Brest  and  the  Texel,  both’ 

The  Company  will  purchase  the  Policy  of  the  Assured,  or,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  advance  a sum  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  its  value,  to  aid  them  in 
continuing  the  Annual  Payments.  ’ 

Any  further  information,— the  particular  rates  of  Premium  for  Survivorships  En- 
dowments, Joint  Lives  and  other  Life  Contingencies,  Forms  of  Proposal,  Declaration 

1 rospecfus,  &c.,— may  be  obtained  by  personal  application  at  either  of  the  Offices  of 
the  Company  j or  by  Letter  addressed  to  the  Actuary  in  Cornuill, 

FORM  OF  A PROPOSAL. 

T/ie  Name,  Residence,  and  Profession,  of  the  Person  in  ichose  hehalf  the  Policy  is  to  he. 
The  Name,  Residence,  and  Profession,  of  the  Person  whose  Life  is  proposed  for  insurance . 
The  Place  and  Date  of  Birth. 

Term  of  the  proposed  Insurance. 

Amount. 

The  Name  and  Address  of  the  ordinary  Medical  Attendant  of  the  Person  to  be  insured. 

The  Name  and  Address  of  a private  Friend. 

HENRY  P.  SMITH,  Actuary, 

Viztlolly,  DransMa  k Co.  Enaravort  aad  PriiiWn,  135,  Fleal  Street. 
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